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PART  II.— CHAPTER  I, 


time.  The  four  walls  were  still  standing,  but  the^ 
blackened  skeleton  ribs  of  the  roof  showed  out  with 
bald,  startling  distinctness  against  the  pure  sky.  There 
was  no  door,  but  an  old,  broken  cart  had  been  dragged' 
into  the  entrance,  and  formed  a  temporary  substitute. 
Between  this  and  the  wall  Andy  and  his  nephew  now 
squeezed  their  passage.  No  glass  kept  the  fierce  Mardu 
wind  out  of  the  window-frames  ;  it  whistled  through- 
their  yawning  gaps  with  a  mournful,  desolating  shriek.. 
A  few  wooden  benches  and  straw  bosses  (footstools) 
had  been  brought  in  by  some  unseen  hand,  and  several 
blazing  logs  and  stumps  of  trees  were  burning  in  the- 
low  fireplace,  and  made  a  fiery  eye  in  the  surrounding; 
darkness  and  gloom.  Andy  Moran  was  soon  followed 
by  Jimmy  Delany,  the  gardener,  and  Tim  Molloy,  the 
groom,  from  Moynalty.  As  they  came  in  they  stamped 
their  feet  and  held  their  cold  fingers  over  the  blaze,  lt> 
drive  the  bitterness  of  the  wind  out  of  them  ;  and  Jimmy 
Delany,  whose  slow,  lazy  face  betokened  a  strong  desire 
for  his  own  comfort,  took  out  a  short  black  pipe,  lit  it,, 
and,  settling  himself  in  the  most  sheltered  corner,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  puff  away,  watching  the  thin  blue,  smoke  as 
it  ascended  with  an  air  of  sleepy  satisfaction.  Presently 
more  steps  were  heard  along  the  dry  matted  heather, 
and  every  time  a  new  face  appeared  Andy  Moran  s 
black  eyes  would  give  a  quick,  penetrating  glance,  to 
probe  and  recognise  who  and  what  this  new  arrival 
might  be.  There  was  big  Murtagh  Brennan,  from  the^ 
top  of  the  mountain ;  there  was  little  Dwarfie  Dregan, 
the  cobbler  from  Ballintrague  ;  there  was  Jimmy  Delany 
No.  2,  from  Shanogue,  surnamed  the  “  Manty,”  be¬ 
cause  his  mother  was  a  mantua-maker  by  trade,  and' 
Jimmy  Delanys  were  so  abundant  that  some  distinctive 
sobriquet  was  absolutely  necessary.  Then  there  was 
“  Mister’*  Donagh  Dooagh,  the  national  schoolmaster, 
to  wh  ^m  everybody,  even  Black  Andy  himself,  looked 
up  with  awe  and  respect.  Wasn’t  it  he  that  had  the 


ANDY  MORAN  MEETS  HIS  FRIENDS. 

First  Citizen. — “  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens,  the  patricians 
good.  What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us :  if  they  would 
yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might 
guess  they  relieved  us  humanely ;  but  they  think  we  are  too  dear : 
the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inven¬ 
tory  to  particularise  their  abundance ;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to 
them.  Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes.” — 

Coriolanv.s. 


ithe  corners  of  the  roads,  or  leaned  against 
the  bridges,  or  squatted  over  the  fire  in  their 
own  cabins,  apparently  with  nothing  to  do  but 
to  talk.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  wind  blew  a 
rougher  blast  from  the  mountains  ;  it  swept 
furiously  along,  driving  the  dust  before  it  in 
showers,  and  seeming  to  penetrate  into  every  nook  and 
cranny,  to  pierce  even  into  the  deepest  glen  or  into  the 
crevices  of  the  strongest  stone  wall.  When  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  the  sharp  cold  was  spreading 
everywhere,  when  the  keen  stars  were  beginning  to 
peep  chillily  out  of  the  clear  wind-driven  sky,  two 
figures  might  have  been  seen  edging  their  way  along 
the  side  of  Carrignaholty,  and  then  turning  upwards  to 
a  sort  of  sweep  or  hollow  in  the  mountain,  where,  near 
an  old  disused  limekiln,  a  deserted  cabin  peeped  dimly 
out.  The  taller  of  the  two  figures  was  Andy  Moran, 
the  other  was  his  nephew  Dan.  The  cabin,  or  farm¬ 
house,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  to  which  they 
were  going,  had  evidently  been  untenanted  for  some 
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“  big  lamin’  ?”  Didn’t  he  know  all  about  Latin  and 
jography,  the  ladytudes  and  longtitudes,  Montezuma, 
King  of  Peru,  and  all  other  items  of  knowledge,  ancient 
and  modern  ?  Did  he  not  astonish  all — even  the  quality 
themselves — with  his  grand,  high-sounding  words  and 
his  poetry  ? — for  he  was  a  poet — and  was  it  not  even 
whispered  that  he  had  “  bet”  Mr.  Hewson  himself  in 
an  argument,  and  had  proved  triumphantly  that  the 
raal  old  religion  was  the  only  right  one,  after  all  ?  For 
all  these  reasons  Mr.  Donagh  Dooagh  was  regarded 
with  feelings  of  mingled  pride  and  admiration. 

As  each  man  came  in  he  nodded  to  the  assembled 
company,  muttered  “  God  save  all  here !’’  and  then 
dropped  into  the  first  place  that  offered  itself.  For 
Donagh  Dooagh,  however,  the  seat  of  honour  was 
reserved,  next  to  the  fire,  and  just  opposite  Black  Andy 
Moran.  Donagh  stretched  out  his  thin  legs,  clad  in 
grey  worsted  stockings,  warmed  his  ink-stained  fingers 
by  the  glowing  blaze,  and  shook  back  the  rough  fiakes 
of  iron-grey  hair  from  his  yellow,  wrinkled  forehead. 
He  had  the  face  of  an  orator  ;  a  sort  of  white,  fervid 
heat  long  dormant,  but  not  dead,  in  his  intent  rapid 
glances,  and  in  his  deep  sunken  eyes,  which  gleamed 
like  sparks  from  under  their  fleshy  caverns.  His  long 
bony  fingers  moved  restlessly  about,  and  clutched  one 
another,  as  if  they  could  hardly  keep  out  something 
that  was  striving  for  an  utterance.  The  benches  were 
almost  all  full,  when  a  wandering  fiddler,  Larry  Kelly 
by  name,  knocked  at  the  upturned  cart  and  asked  to  be 
let  in.  At  first  there  was  a  suspicious  silence,  but  as 
whispers  were  exchanged  between  Black  Andy  and 
Donagh,  the  permission  was  given.  Larry  Kelly  was 
greeted  first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other,  and  was 
warmly  pressed  to  “  have  an  air  ov  the  fire.” 

The  room  was  now  as  full  as  it  could  well  hold, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  variety  to  be  seen  among  the 
rows  of  eager  faces.  There  was  the  fierce  ferocity  of 
Black  Andy,  the  devil-may-care  daring  of  his  nephew 
Danny,  the  quick,  low  cunning  of  Dwarfie  Dregan, 
with  his  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  the  lazy  sluggishness 
of  Jimmy  Delany.  Here,  too,  the  idealistic  element 
was  represented.  To  say  nothing  of  Donagh  Dooagh, 
a  worn,  saddened  countenance  peeped  out  behind  his 
tall  shoulder  which  had  a  peculiar  stamp  of  its  own. 
It  was  so  intensely  white  that  it  looked  blanched  and 
ghastly  by  the  fitful  flames  of  the  log  fire.  All  the 
other  men  except  Donagh  had  black  or  red  beards, 
which  bristled  fiercely  on  all  sides.  Corny  Brady  had 
none — nothing  to  take  off  from  the  bare  pallor  of  his 
haunted  face.  He  looked  all  face  ;  there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  see  about  him.  His  limbs  were  shrunken,  but 
his  head  and  forehead  were  enormous,  and  only  thinly 
covered  by  scanty  tufts  of  pale  hair.  In  one  hand  he 
had  a  book,  which  he  looked  into  occasionally,  and 
then  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  again,  casting  a  half-terrified 
glance  about  him  as  he  did  so — a  glance  which  seemed 
to  be  habitual  with  him.  He  was  a  theorist  of  the 
wildest  kind,  and  had  plenty  of  illustrations  about  the 
Spartans  and  Poles  ready  to  his  hand.  Just  opposite 
was  the  fiddler,  who  unconsciously  beat  time  with  his 
fingers  as  he  peered  curiously  about  him  perf  »ps  he 
might  be  trying  to  catch  the  elements  of  broket:  music 


which  were  flying  unheard  around.  Black  Andy  was 
the  first  to  take  the  word. 

“  Boys  !”  he  began,  “  I’m  thinkin’  that  it’s  mighty 
dhry  work  for  os  to  be  sittin’  here  in  the  black  could 
athout  a  drop  of  the  crather  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
our  hearts.  1  have  the  makins  ov  a  jug  ov  punch  wid 
me,  and  I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  wet  our  whistles 
afore  we  commence  our  bit  ov  a  talk.” 

To  this  proposal  there  was  a  general  murmur  of 
assent  >  and  Andy,  producing  a  broken-nosed  jug, 
mixed  a  “  rouser”  which  was  handed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and,  except  by  Donagh  Dooagh  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  Qjrny  Brady,  was  eagerly  disposed  of,  with 
many  a  sounding  smack  of  the  lips. 

“  Ye’re  the  timperance  boys,’’  remarked  Andy,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  schoolmaster  and  his  friend.  “  Well !  I  say 
nothin  agin  yez  ;  but  faith  !  it’s  chillin’  could  work  to 
have  nothin’  in  yer  stomach  save  and  except  it’s  the 
dhrop  of  tay  or  the  thrifle  ov  could  wather.” 

“  It’s  the  drink  that’s  the  curse  and  the  shame  ov 
our  country,  Andy,”  replied  Donagh.  “  Only  for  it, 
it’s  we  that  ’ud  be  the  free  and  happy  people  this  day. 
What  does  the  great  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  say  ? — that 
moderation — moderation,  mind  yez — in  regard  to  the 
dhrop  ov  whiskey,  as  well  as  to  iverything  else,  is  the 
grandest  lesson  in  life,  and  them  as  haven’t  lamed  it 
have  lamed  nothin’,  and  are  fit  neither  to  rule  nor  to 
sarve.” 

“  Now  did  he  say  that?”  “  Och,  thin,  will  ye  listen 
to  Donagh  ?”  “  It’s  he  that  is  the  fine  schollard  and  no 
mistake,”  rose  in  murmurs  around,  while  Corny  Brady 
looked  up  innocently  and  said — 

“Arrah,  thin,  Donagh,  where  was  it  ye  found  that 
at  all  ?” 

“  Do  yez  mean  to  think  that  I’m  to  be  at  rfie  bother 
ov  givin’  yez  chapter  and  varse  for  iverything  ?”  was 
Donagh’s  disdainful  reply.  “  Faith  I’m  not,  cock  yez 
up  wid  that,  indade ;  the  great  man  said  it  any  way  for 
thim  as  has  sight  and  lamin’  to  read  it ;  and  sure  isn’t 
that  enough  for  the  likes  of  yez  ?” 

“  Musha,  thin,  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  he’d  take  a  dhrop 
kindly  enough  himself,  for  all  his  fine  talk,”  remarked 
Jimmy  Delany  as  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  but 
to  this  Donagh  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

“  We  can  expect  to  git  nothin’,”  continued  the  oracle, 
“  if  we  don’t  keep  our  heads  free  and  clear  from  what¬ 
ever  ’ud  come  between  us  and  liberty,  and  drink  is  the 
tearin’  big  monster  that  ’ud  swally  us  all  up,  if  we’d 
only  let  him  have  his  way.  In  the  great  rebellion  of 
’98,  whin  the  Waxford  boys  were  carryin’  iverything 
afore  thim,  it’s  they  that  ’ud  have  bet  all  out  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  whisky  -,  ’twas  that  disthroyed  thim,  druv 
then  clane  mad,  med  them  lose  the  battle  of  Ross,  and 
thin  they  were  lost  entirely.  I  don’t  say  but  I’d  like  a 
sup  now  and  thin  as  well  as  e’er  a  wan,  but  I’ve  swore 
a  sacred  oath  on  the  Blessed  Gospels  that  ne’er  a  dhrop 
of  whisky  shall  wet  my  lips  till  Ireland  is  free — free 
as  the  say-gull  that  flies  along  the  shore.”  At  the  word 
“  free”  Donagh’s  sunken  eyes  seemed  to  send  out  sparks 
of  fire. 

“That  time’s  long  in  cornin’,”  said  Corny  Brady 
slowly — “  a  sore  long  time  in  cornin’.” 
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“  But  it  will  come,”  cried  Donagh,  starting  up  ;  **  it 
will  come  at  last,  and  more  power  to  it  whin  it  does 
come  !  We  shan’t  be  trodden  down  and  lift  in  oblivyon 
for  iver.  We’ve  had  enough  of  thim  English ;  we’re 
ready  to  vomit  thim  out  of  our  mouths,  so  we  are; 
we’ll  have  none  of  thim  or  theirs  ;  it’s  our  own  counthry 
for  our  own  selves  we’re  wantin’,  and  no  thanks  to  thim 
for  that  same ;  and  if  we  don’t  git  it  by  Home  Rule, 
why  thin  we’ll  wait  for  a  convaynient  time,  whin  the 
boys  that  sore  grief  and  bitter  want  has  driven  from 
green  Erin  will  come  back  from  Ameriky  and  Australia, 
from  the  North  and  South,  and  hand  to  hand,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  we’ll  drive  the  proud  Saxons  back 
across  the  water,  and  woe  be  to  thim  as  crassis  it  agin  ! 
We’ll  have  another  Fontenoy,  boys — a  Fontenoy  for 
ourselves.  They’re  mighty  fond  of  gettin’  all  they  can 
out  of  us  ;  they  like  to  be  ’atin’  our  beef  and  our  butter, 
and  dhrinkin’  our  porter  and  our  whisky ;  they  like  to 
make  us  slaves  for  their  pleasure ;  they  like  to  draw  the 
very  life-blood  out  of  us,  and  thin  away  wid  thim. 
Sorra  a  ha’porth  have  they  bettered  us,  boys,  but  they’ve 
worsened  us,  they’ve  worsened  us,  so  they  have.  There’s 
fine  harbours  in  Sligo  and  Galway,  and  ne’er  a  ship  in 
them  ;  not  a  ha’porth  done,  jist  where  there  ought  to  be 
lashins  and  lashins  of  trade.  Didn’t  they  tie  our  hands 
wance  wid  their  Navigation  Acts  and  their  divilry  ?  and 
what  could  we  do  agin  thim  ?  But  niver  fear — wance 
we  git  back  our  rights,  thin  the  hearts  will  come  to  us 
agin,  and  we’ll  start  up  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
They’ve  always  been  robbin’  us,  thim  English.  Whin 
William  the  Third,  the  great  thief  of  an  Orangeman 
that  he  was,  whin  he  come  over,  there  was  the  finest 
woollen  manyfactures  goin’  on  all  round  Ireland ;  we 
bet  the  English  at  it  all  out  for  goodness  and  thickness, 
and  what  did  the  English  wool-men  do  ?  They  prayed 
the  Protestant  king  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  becase  they 
thought  it  damaged  thim  ;  and  he  did,  boys,  he  did — 
dragged  the  very  bread  out  ov  our  mouths  to  fill  them 
as  were  full  already.  They’re  jist  like  a  swarm  of  big 
locusts  thim  English,  takin’  our  land  from  us,  atin’  the 
fat  and  dhrinkin’  the  sweet  ov  it,  and  thin  what  do  they 
do  but  turn  round  and  taunt  us  becase  they’ve  med 
us  poor  ?  And  sometimes  they’re  so  good  and  so  kind 
as  to  laugh  at  us,  boys — to  laugh  at  us,  jist  as  the  Philis¬ 
tines  did  to  the  great  hayro,  Sampson ;  they  first 
plucked  the  two  eyes  out  ov  him,  and  thin  they  set  him 
forninst  thim  to  make  thim  sport.  They  think  we 
don’t  mince  our  words  like  thim,  and  faith !  wouldn’t 
it  be  hard  for  us,  whin  our  fathers  had  an  ould  ancient 
language  ov  their  own,  better  and  grander  nor  any  they 
iver  knew  ?  They  say  we’ve  got  a  brogue,  boys — that 
we’re  not  cut  and  squared  after  their  nate  pattern,  and  so 
they  give  a  sort  of  a  simper,  and  they  say  we’re  mighty 
quare  entirely.  They  make  jests  ov  us,  and  sure  it’s 
the  poor  jests  they  can  make ;  they  thry  to  mimic  us ; 
they  write  books  to  make  us  out  no  betther  nor  fools, 
and  then  they  turn  round  and  say  we’re  ‘so  Irish.* 
Thank  God  we  are  Irish ;  thank  God  we’re  not  like 
thim.  Curse  thim,  I  say,”  cried  Donagh,  starting  up — 
“  curse  thim,  sittin’  and  standin’,  and  walkin’  and  lyin’. 
Curse  thim  for  robbers  and  plunderers  and  murderers. 
Curse  thim  becase  ov  thim  iron  hoofs  they’ve  got,  that 


have  crushed  us  down,  and  down,  and  down,  and  drtiv 
the  gay  laugh,  and  the  joke,  and  the  sung  clane  out 
ov  us.” 

“  Throe  for  yez — thrue  for  yez,  Donagh ;  amin  to 
that,”  was  murmured  eagerly  on  all  sides. 

“  And  it  depinds  on  all  ov  us,”  continued  Donagh — 
“  on  you,  and  on  me,  and  on  ivery  sowl  among  us,  to 
hould  out,  and  to  keep  together  for  the  great  gineral 
good.  I  have  a  big  Douay  Bible  at  home — not  one 
ov  thim  Protestant  things — I  wouldn’t  touch  thim  wid 
a  pair  ov  tongs — but  one  that’s  allowed  by  the  fathers 
ov  our  Blissed  Church — and  jist  afore  I  came  out  I  read 
these  vety  words :  *  Vex  the  Midianites  and  smite 
thim ;’  and  sez  I  to  mesilf,  ‘  If  the  time  hasn’t  come  to 
smite,  we  can  vex ;’  and  so  let’s  up  and  be  vexin*  right 
and  lift,  up  and  down,  here  and  there.” 

“  It’s  Black  Andy’s  vexin’  Mr.  Alick,  any  way,”  ssud 
little  Dwarfie  Dregan.  “  Sure  wasn’t  the  chairman  ov 
the  county  over  at  Ballintrague  dead  agin  Mr.  Alick  ? 
Didn’t  he  say  that  whin  Andy  had  been  in  the  cabin 
over  twenty  year,  and  hadn’t  worked  for  wages  or  paid 
rint,  he  din’t  see  how  he  could  be  druv  out  ?” 

“  But  Mr.  Alick’s  appaled,”  remarked  Andy ;  “  he’s 
as  rearin’  mad  agin  me  as  a  tarrier  after  a  weasel,  and 
he’s  appaled  to  the  big  lawyers  in  Dublin,  and  they’re 
strivin’  might  and  main  to  give  me  the  go-by  and  to 
make  out  I  haven’t  been  in  the  place  as  long  as  I  have. 
None  ov  their  Land  Acts  can  touch  me  any  way.  Didn’t 
Mr.  Alick  offer  me  a  power  ov  goulden  guineas  if  I’d 
lave  the  cabin  in  pace,  and  say  nothin’  ?  But  I  tould  him 
that  not  a  foot  ov  me  would  stir.  It’s  mighty  convay¬ 
nient  to  me  to  stay  where  I  am,  and  it  was  my  father’s 
afore  me,  and  why  should  I  gamsay  my  own  in¬ 
heritance  ?” 

“  Woe  be  to  you  if  you  did  !”  excl^med  Donagh  in 
a  deep,  hollow  voice.  “Woe  be  to  the  mane  sperrits 
that  lets  thimselves  be  trampled  on  by  the  Sassenach  and 
the  stranger !  Didn’t  Ahab  want  Naboth  the  Jezreelite 
to  give  him  his  vineyard  or  to  sell  it  to  him  for  money  ? 
And  didn’t  Naboth  hould  out  agin  Ahab— for  all  he  was 
a  king — till  Ahab  had  him  stoned  till  he  was  dead  ? 
But  mark,  boys,  mark,  for  that  sin  Ahab’s  blood  was 
spilt  on  the  chariot-wheels ;  for  that  he  had  a  bloody 
and  a  fearful  ind  ;  for  that  his  wife  Jezebel  was  trodden 
down  under  the  horses’  feet  till  there  was  ne’er  a  bit  lift 
ov  her  but  the  palms  ov  her  hands  and  the  soles  ov  her 
feet.  So  be  it  to  all  and  ivery  one  that  strives  to  rob  a 
man  ov  his  own — that  strives  to  make  him  give  up  the 
blessed  soil  ov  his  own  land  that  he  loves  like  his  flesh 
and  his  blood  ;  so  be  it  to  the  extortioner  and  the  un¬ 
just  ;  let  no  man  spare  thim  or  have  compassion  on  their 
fatherless  children.” 

“  Any  way  the  misthress  isn’t  at  fault,’’  said  Jimmy 
Delany  the  gardener,  as  he  puffed  out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
“  Say  what  ye  like  of  Mr.  Alick,  but  a  better  or  a 
kinder  lady  nor  the  misthress  niver  stood  in  shoe- 
leather.” 

“That’s  what  Oney  sez,”  remarked  Andy;  “but 
the  women  are  aisy  led  asthray.  Not  but  that  I  b’lieve 
meself  the  crather  manes  well  enough ;  she  came  in 
wance  or  twice  and  spoke  mighty  pleasant,  and  sint  down 
mate  whin  the  childer  had  the  chin-cough,  and  they  do 
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say  that  Mr.  AUck  gev  her  the  hard  word  for  that 
same.” 

“  rU  go  bail  he  did,”  cried  Jimmy  Delany.  “  Whin 
she  come  first  I  seen  her  one  day  trottin’  away  on  that 
chesmut  mare  ov  the  masther’s  as  gay  as  any  lark,  but 
now  she’s  got  a  sort  ov  a  look  for  all  the  world  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage  that  can’t  git  out.  He’s  taken  a  power 
ov  sperrit  out  ov  her,  for  all  she’s  game  to  the  last. 
’Twas  only  the  other  day  that  she  called  me  into  the 
garden,  and  sez  she,  ‘Jimmy,  what  did  the  masther 
want  done  to  thim  cowcumbers  ?’  and  there  was  a  feared 
look  in  her  purty  face  that  ’ud  go  to  yer  heart,  and  yit 
yez  niver  hear  a  word  between  thim  that  ye  could  call 
raal  fightin’.” 

“  She  has  a  tindher  heart,  yez  may  take  yer  oath  ov 
that,”  said  Tim  Mulloy.  “  Whin  our  Lar  scalded  the 
foot  a’most  off  him  she  lapped  it  up  in  swate  oil  the 
cliverest  way  iver  was.  ‘  I  cling  to»the  childer,’  sez  she 
to  Biddy,  *  for  all  I’ve  ne’er  a  wan  of  me  own ;’  and 
Biddy  said  that  the  tears  stud  clear  and  bright  in  the  two 
eyes  ov  her.  Yez  niver  hear  talk  ov  chick  or  child  at 
Moynalty.  But  what  would  Mr.  Alick  do  with  chil¬ 
der  ?  Sure  his  heart’s  no  bigger  nor  a  weasel’s — there’s 
no  hoult  in  it.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Eustace,  or  the  captain  as  he  is  now, 
will  be  home  soon  ;  there’s  word  come  about  it,  I  hard 
tell,”  remarked  Jimmy  Delany  “  and  I’ll  go  bail,  Andy, 
that  he’ll  stand  yer  friend,  and  maybe  all  this  work  ’ll 
ind  in  pace  and  quatness  yit.” 

“  Who  wants  pace  or  quatness,”  shouted  Donagh, 
“  but  lazy  fools  like  yourself,  Jimmy  ?  Pace  and 
quatness  are  not  for  the  likes  ov  us,  but  war,  war  to 
the  knife.  Mr.  Alick  has  begun,  and  let  him  go  on, 
and  if  Andy  wants  e’er  a  shillin’  or  e’er  a  pound  ayther 
to  pay  the  big  lawyers  that’ll  take  his  part,  we’re  not 
the  boys  that’ll  desart  him.” 

“  I’ll  niver  forgit  it  to  wan  ov  yez,”  answered  Andy 
to  the  murmurs  of  assent  which  Donagh’s  words  had 
excited ;  “  but  sure  my  battle’s  your  battle,  and  if 
Mr.  Alick  wasn’t  at  me  he'd  be  safe  to  turn  to  some 
other  divilment,  maybe  at  one  of  yourselves.  He’s 
mane,  mane  as  dirt ;  only  last  week  the  woman  at 
home  had  a  few  bits  of  things  hung  out  to  dhry  in  the 
hidge,  and  what  does  he  do  but  ups  with  his  stick  as 
he  was  passin’  and  dabs  thim  down  in  the  clay,  and 
thin  goes  off  sniggerin’  to  himself.  And  the  very  last 
time  I  met  him — ’twas  on  the  road  jist  fominst  the 
gate — he  houlds  up  the  little  cane  he  carries  in  his  hand, 
and  sez  he,  *  Git  out  ov  that,  you  fellow  ;  I  can’t  bear 
to  be  lookin’  or  spakin’  at  you.’  ” 

“  Yes !”  cried  Tim  Mulloy,  “  and  the  day  ye  sint 
him  that  letter  ye  know  ov,  Andy,  just  afore  ye  were 
bound  over  to  kape  the  pace — the  letter  wid  the  coffin 
and  the  thrifle  of  skulls  and  cross-bones  in  it — I  thought 
to  meself  I’d  like  to  see  how  he’d  take  it,  and  sez  I  to 
Peter,  ‘  Here’s  a  letter  for  the  masther  come  by  the 
second  post ;  will  I  bring  it  to  him  ?’  ‘  All  right,’  sez 

Peter,  so  in  with  me.  But  the  moment  he  set  eyes 
on  me,  sez  he,  ‘  Lave  the  room,  sir  ;  what  do  yez  mane 
by  cornin’  in  here  straight  from  the  stable  ?  I’d  have  ye 
know  how  to  trate  your  betters.  These  dirty,  filthy 
Irish  blackguards,’  sez  he  to  the  misthress,  ‘I’ve  no 


patience  wid  thim.’  Now  wasn’t  it  a  shame  to  dis¬ 
grace  me  afore  the  misthress,  and  I  as  clane  as  new 
milk  ?” 

“  And  how  did  he  take  the  letter  ?”  asked  Murtagh 
Brennan. 

“  He  jist  glanced  across  it,  and  thin  tore  it  in  two 
pieces ;  he  said  it  smelt  of  smoke  and  pipes,  and  that 
it  was  a  dirty,  vulgar,  impudent  scrawl.” 

“  I’ll  scrawl  him,”  cried  Andy  ;  “  I’ll  get  me  rights 
somehow,  or  else” — and  he  lowered  his  voice — “  there’s 
the  black  night,  and  the  tall  hedge,  and  the  strong  arm, 
and  the  straight  shot.” 

“  And  sorra  a  crime  in  it,”  cried  Donagh.  “  It’s  no 
crime  to  murder  the  unjust  and  cruel  man  ;  no  crime  to 
shed  a  few  drops  ov  unrighteous  blood  ;  what  are  they 
to  the  rivers  and  rivers  that  have  flowed  over  the  very 
ground  we’re  treadin’  on  whin  our  brave  boys  were 
hunted  like  foxes  over  the  mountains  ?  We’ll  niver  put 
that  from  us,  niver,  nor  how  the  penal  laws  druv  their 
nails  into  our  sowls ;  how  the  childer  had  to  be  christened 
behind  the  haystacks  ;  and  how  our  fathers  had  to  hide 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  God,  whin 
the  hunted  prastes  came  down  from  their  dens  and 
their  caves  to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  thin  away 
wid  thim  for  their  lives  !  Well,  there’s  people  that  ull 
say  we  were  niver  so  well  off  as  we  are  now ;  that 
there’s  more  money  in  the  bank,  more  cattle  in  the 
pastures  (that’s  the  word  they  think  a  power  ov,  the 
cattle  and  the  pastures) ;  but  sure  the  money  isn’t  ours 
nor  the  cattle  aythur.  Isn’t  every  ship  full  ov  boys  and 
girls  turnin’  with  sore  and  heavy  hearts  from  their  own 
bom  counthry,  because  they  can’t  git  as  much  as  a  rood 
ov  land  to  build  up  a  bit  ov  a  cabin  and  call  it  their 
own  ?  For  twenty  long  years  our  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  driven  like  hawks,  and  kites,  and  crows  from 
the  green  counthry  that  reared  thim,  from  the  sham¬ 
rocks  that  giv  thim  their  birth.” 

“  Yez  mind  me,  Donagh,”  said  Oarny  Brady,  “  yez 
mind  me  of  somethin’  that  just  come  to  me  as  I  was 
sittin’  here.  Long  ago,  these  four  walls  that  we’re  in 
now — where  the  wind  drives  through  and  the  thatch  is 
bruk  to  smithereens — war  gay  and  smilin’  enough. 
There  was  full  and  plinty  here  for  Terry  Dwyer  and 
his  wife  and  their  sivin  fine  childer.  Many  a  dance  and 
many  a  station  have  these  cowld  walls,  that  seem  as  if 
they  wor  listenin’  to  me,  seen,  and  niver  a  man  will  they 
iver  see  again.  First  ov  all,  Terry  himself  fell  sick  wid 
the  faver,  and  the  crops  were  bad  on  him,  and  the 
cows  wint  dhry,  and  nothin’  was  right  at  all ;  he  seen 
two  ov  his  finest  childer  laid  low,  and  at  last  sez  he  to 
Biddy — that  was  his  wife — ‘  Do  what  I  will  I  can 
niver  pay  the  rint  this  year,  but  I’ll  be  off  to  Dublin  and 
see  the  gintleman  meself.’  He  was  the  agent,  yez 
know,  and  not  the  raal  man  as  owned  the  land,  and  sez 
Terry,  ‘  I’ll  beg  and  pray  him  to  let  me  off  the  rint  this 
turn,  and  I’ll  make  it  up  another  while — ay,  and 
double.’  ‘  And  how  can  yez  go  at  all,  alanna,’  sez  the 
wife,  ‘  and  you  the  way  ye  are,  as  wake  as  any  child  ?’ 
‘  Niver  fear,’  sez  he,  ‘  I’ll  put  my  trust  in  God  and  in 
His  blessed  saints.’  Well !  off  wid  him,  and  the  wife 
and  the  childer  standin’  at  the  dure,  and  strainin’  the 
eyes  out  ov  thim  to  catch  the  last  sight  as  he  turned 
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the  corner  beyant.  Whin  he  got  to  Dublin  he  was 
clane  bet ;  he’d  begged  his  way  from  Carlow,  and 
exceptin’  the  few  praties  and  the  dhrop  of  buttermilk 
sorra  a  bit  had  crossed  his  lips.  Well,  he  med  straight 
for  the  agent’s  house,  and  a  grand  place  it  was  in  a 
grand  square  with  fine  steps  up  to  the  dure  and  car¬ 
riages  standin’  forninst  it,  and  an  illegant  smell  cornin’ 
np  from  the  kitchen.  ‘  1  want  to  see  Mr.  Courtenay,* 
sez  Terry  ‘  Ye  can’t  see  him  thin,  ye  dirty  black¬ 
guard,’  sez  the  grand  footman  ;  *  and  if  ye  don’t  get  out 
ov  that  I’ll  kick  ye  down  thim  steps.’  So  that  night 
Terry  had  to  go  away  sick  and  sore  in  himself.  The 
next  day  back  he  comes  agin,  and  Mr.  Courtenay  met 
him  in  the  hail,  quite  cross  and  proud  like,  and  sez  he, 

*  I  don’t  want  such  as  you  cornin’  about  the  house.’ 

*  Oh !  yer  honour,’  sez  Terry,  ‘  you  don’t  know  all 
about  it,  or  you’d  look  over  it  this  time.’  So  he  ups 
and  he  tould  him  all  about  the  farm,  and  the  crops,  and 
the  cows.  ‘  That’s  what  ye  all  say,’  sez  Mr.  Cour¬ 
tenay  ;  ‘  and  if  I  let  one  off  I’d  have  to  let  another. 
No  !  no !  I  can’t  do  it,  and  my  lord  wants  his  money.’ 
So  there  was  nothin’  for  it  but  for  Terry  to  foot  it  back 
all  the  way  to  th’  ould  place,  and  his  legs  dragged 
along  after  him,  for  they  hadn’t  the  hope  in  them,  boys, 
that  gives  us  all  a  fillip.  Weil,  he  was  more  dead  nor 
alive  whin  he  got  to  the  little  haggard  beyant ;  ’twas  all 
very  still  and  lonesome  like,  and  whin  he  turned  into 
the  dureway  over  there,  who  should  he  see  but  little 
Aileen,  the  youngest  child  he  had,  lyin’  a  stiff  cowld 
corpse  on  the  lock  ov  straw  ?  Poor  Biddy  had  gone  to 
borry  a  few  shillin’s  to  get  a  coffin  and  to  lay  her  out 
dacent,  and  many  were  the  salt,  salt  tears  they  cried  as 
they  foUeyed  her  to  the  grave.  There  was  nothin’  for 
Terry  to  do  but  to  go  away ;  he’d  been  a  gay  light¬ 
hearted  boy,  but  he  wasn’t  himself  at  all  now.  He 
made  shift  to  sell  his  few  sticks  ov  things  and  go  to 
Ameriky.  But  throuble  foileyed  him,  boys,  as  it  foUeys 
ivery  man  whin  it  wance  begins.  Maureen,  the  eldest 
girl,  took  to  bad  ways  to  keep  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  the 
others  wint  after  her,  and,  ov  all  his  fine  family,  Terry 
hadn’t  as  much  as  wan  whin  he  landed,  a  broken¬ 
hearted  man,  in  New  York.  And  it  wasn’t  long  he 
sted  there,  for  the  home  sickness  was  upon  him,  his 
heart  was  wid  the  green  fields  of  his  ould  counthry 
and  wid  big  Carrignaholty.  He  was  fairly  bet  out 
with  sorrow  and  with  grief  and  wid  strugglin’  agin 
them  as  had  no  heart  for  the  poor.” 

“  Well !  now  I  never  h’ard  the  story  of  this  ould 
cabin  afore,”  smd  Jimmey  Delany,  blowing  a  whiff  from 
his  pipe.  “  Have  ye  any  more  like  it.  Corny  ?” 

“  That  he  has,”  cried  Donagh.  “  He  has  a  book 
here  that’ll  tell  you  about  the  O’Mores,  and  the 
O’Neals,  and  the  O’Sullivans,  and  how  they  reigned  in 
Ireland  afore  those  bloody  English  come.  It’ll  tell  you, 
too,  about  the  great  rebellion  of  ’98,  when  the  Wax- 
ford  boys  druT  the  hang’s  dragoons  into  the  road  at 
Tubberneering,  and  med  thim  cry  for  marcy  till  they 
were  black  in  the  face.  It’ll  tell  you  ov  the  wicked 
thricks  that  were  played  on  our  brave  boys  that  were 
fightin’  for  their  counthry  as  the  Spartans  did  at  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  or  as  great  Hector  did  at  the  field  of 
Troy.  It’ll  tell  ye  how  thim  big  divils  ov  yeomin  shot 


down  three  hundred  and  fifty  ov  our  min  in  could  blood 
at  Gibbitrath ;  how  they  stuck  pitched  caps  on  every 
wan  they  could  catch,  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  med 
thim  well-nigh  mad  with  pain.  It’ll  tell  ye  how  the 
sogers  dragged  Father  Murphy’s  heart  out  ov  his  body 
and  grased  their  boots  wid  the  fat.  It’ll  tell  ye  how 
William  Orr  was  sintenced  by  a  drunken  jury,  and  how 
two  witnesses  perjured  thimselves  to  make  out  that  he’d 
given  unlawful  oaths,  and  owned  afterwards  what  they’d 
done,  and  William  Orr  died,  innocent  as  a  new-born 
child,  and  his  last  words  were,  *  Remimber  Orr  !’  Yes, 
niver  fear  but  we’ll  remimber  him — we’ll  remimber  Orr  !” 

“  And  about  William  Michael  Byrne,”  put  in  Corny 
Brady  as  Donagh  stopped  from  want  of  breath,  but 
certainly  not  from  want  of  matter ;  “  how  William 
Michael  Byrne  was  swung  up  like  a  dog,  though  he’d 
niver  lifted  a  hand  agin  mortial  man  ;  and  though,  in 
England,  bigger  traitors  nor  he  iver  dreamt  of  bein’ 
were  let  off  wid  their  lives.  But  this  is  the  way  they 
sintenced  him,  boys  :  listen  now.  ‘That  William 
Michael  Byrne  should  be  hung,  and  while  he  was  ye* 
alive  his  bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  thrown  in  his 
face,  and  his  body  cut  in  quarters.’  Cut  in  quarters 
like  a  Chayny  orange  !  and  that  to  wan  that  had  niver 
spilt  as  much  as  a  dhrop  ov  their  dirty  blood.  My 
heart’s  sick  in  me,  boys,  so  it  is,  for  all  the  fine 
courage  that’s  bin  wasted  like  water  thryin’  to  get  our 
lights  for  thim  as  kissed  the  ground  afore  they  were 
hung  to  show  their  love  for  the  counthry  they’d  been 
fighting  for — for  thim  as  now,  this  very  minute,  are 
rottin’  out  their  lives  in  British  dungeons. 

“  The  B5rrnes  were  always  a  fine  lot,  seed,  breed,  and 
generation,’’  put  in  Larry  Kelly,  the  fiddler,  after  the 
groan  of  indignation  which  Corny  Brady’s  speech  had 
excited  had  died  away.  “  Sure  there  was  another  of 
thim,  a  Wicklow  man  too,  that  was  hung  in  ’98,  and 
more  betoken  there’s  a  tune  called  afther  him  ‘  The 
Lamint  of  Billy  Byrne.’  I’ll  play  it  for  yez,  boys,” 
and,  taking  op  his  fiddle,  he  began  a  wild,  melancholy 
chant,  full  of  ups  and  downs,  of  strange  moanings  and 
wails,  which  mingled  with  the  boisterous  howling  of 
the  wind,  and  seemed  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  it. 

“  Ye’ve  the  words  of  it,  haven’t  ye,  guvenor  ?”  asked 
Black  Andy  when  the  music  stopped.  “  They  used 
to  be  singin’  them  about  the  streets  long  ago.” 

The  men  took  the  pipes  from  their  mouths,  and 
listened  to  Larry  as  he  began  in  a  low,  monotonous 
tone — 

“  Come,  all  yc  loyal  hayrors, 

The  thruth  I  will  declare. 

It  is  for  Billy  Byrne, 

A  man  of  high  renown. 

That  was  taken  in  Dublin  city. 

And  tried  in  Wicklow  town. 

“  He  was  taken  in  Dublin  city, 

And  sint  to  Wicklow  jail, 

And  to  our  great  misfortune 
For  liim  they’d  take  no  bail. 

Whin  that  he  was  taken 
Those  traytors  all  come  in. 

There  was  Dixon,  Toole,  Doyle,  and  Davis, 

And  that  traytor  Bid  Doolin. 

“  For  the  spillin’  ot  his  precious  blood 
They  scrupled  at  no  sin. 

To  the  pride  of  the  county  Wicklow, 

To  the  flower  of  all  bis  min. 
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**  Whea  Dixon’s  son  was  tiiken. 

He  home  agin  him  swore, 

That  he  a  cf^tain’s  title 
Upon  Mount  Pleasant  bore, 

"  And  that  he  worked  the  cannon. 

And  headed  the  pike’s  min. 

And  at  their  retrate  from  Uorey 
Three  Orangemin  did  kill. 

Mj  cnrse  attind  to  Davis, 

1  need  not  cnrse  his  sowl, 

Fw  at  the  binch  ov  Wicklow 
Ton  swore  without  oontrowl. 

“  For  the  takin’  of  a  false  oath 
Te  thought  it  little  sin 
For  to  deprive  swute  Ballymanne 
Of  the  flow’r  of  all  her  min. 

One  of  his  prosecutors. 

As  often  as  I’m  tould. 

At  his  father's  table 

He  niver  was  contronled. 

**  And  in  his  father’s  kitchen 
They  reared  him  tindherly. 

But  now  the  Byrnes  is 

Well  rewarded  for  their  civility. 

Success  attind  Billy  Byrne, 

May  his  praise  for  iver  shine 
Through  Holland,  France,  and  Flanders, 

And  all  along  the  line ! 

May  the  Lord  have  marcy  on  him, 

^d  on  all  such  sowls  as  he. 

That  stood  upright  for  Ireland's  cause. 

And  died  for  liberty  !” 

“  Amin  !  Anw  !”  echoed  every  voice,  and  every  hat 
was  lifted  as  the  exclamation  went  round. 

**  Yis !  boys,”  cried  Donagh,  who  was  now  tho¬ 
roughly  rous^,  and  who  rocked  himself  backwards 
and  forwards,  while  his  spark-like  eyes  glittered  more 
and  more  fiercely  under  their  pent-house  brows.  “  Yis, 
if  Billy  Byrne  ^d  been  a  Pole,  or  a  Spaniard,  or  a 
Dutchman,  or  a  Graribaldi  man,  the  English  would 
have  smd  he  was  a  fine  brave  fellow  to  fight  for  his 
counthry’s  freedom  :  but  he  was  Irish — Irish,  mind  ye — 
and  they  hnng  him  like  a  dog.  He  stud  up  for  liberty, 
and  he  was  right,  and  Andy  here  is  standin’  up  for  his 
dues,  and  b^s  right.  Liberty  or  death  ;  liberty,  though 
the  blood  ol  the  tyrant  has  to  be  shed.  It’s  the  man 
that  suffers  himself  to  be  bate  and  thrampled  on,  it’s  he 
that’s  base,  it’s  he  that  should  be  shunned  like  a  plague- 
spot  and  hunted  like  a  pestilence.  Even  the  worm,  if 
it’s  throdden  on,  will  turn  agin.  Whin  the  grate 
CaEsar  wanted  to  all^ate  to  himself  the  honour  and  the 
liberty  of  the  sumptuous  Rontan  Empire,  and  to  drag 
the  soverdgo  people  down  to  his  oudacious  power, 
and  make  them  lick  the  dust  afore  his  feet,  what  did 
Brutus  do  } — Brutus  that  was  his  friend  and  his  com¬ 
rade.” 

“  He  stabbed  him — stabbed  him  to  the  heart,” 
whispered  Corny  Brady,  looking  up  with  his  haunted 
eyes. 

**  Yis  !  he  stabbed  ftim  vrith  his  own  hand.  ‘  Shall 
Caysar  live,’  sez  he,  *  and  all  the  people  be  slaves,  or 
sh^  Caysar  die,  and  the  people  be  free  min  ?’  And 
so” — ^here  Donagh  lowered  his  voice  mysteriously — 
**  so,  if  Mr.  Alick  Hazell  goes  on,  if  he  keeps  to  his 
work  of  pressin’  down  thim  as  niver  done  him  harm, 
and  only  asks  for  their  rights,  thin”—  and  Donagh 
started  up,  drew  his  long,  lank  limbs  to  their  full 
height,  and  stretched  out  his  arms,  while  the  words 


hissed  from  him  like  a  pistol-shot — “  thin  let  him  die, 
let  him  die  !” 

**  Yis,  let  him  die,”  was  muttered  in  every  variety 
of  voice,  low  and  loud,  deep  and  guttural. 

“  Let  him  die,”  continued  Donagh,  “  becase  it’s 
not  just  or  fit  that  he  should  live.  Woe  to  thim  as 
adds  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field  !  Woe  to  thim 
as  devours  the  substance  of  the  poor,  and  ates  them  up 
like  a  piece  of  bread  !  Woe - ’’ 

But  now  a  furious  battering  shook  the  uplifted  cart, 
and  every  man  exchanged  glances  with  his  neighbour, 
and  either  felt  for  his  shillelagh  or  for  some  rusty  pistol 
which  had  been  hidden  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  corner. 

“  Yez  needn’t  be  frightened,”  screamed  a  voice. 
“  It’s  only  me,  Judy  Moran.  Let  me  in,  for  the  love 
ov  God.” 

The  cart  was  pushed  aside,  and  Judy,  with  her  black 
cloak  thrown  over  her  head,  rushed  in,  panting  and 
breathless. 

Och !  glory,”  she  cried,  “  I  wasn’t  sure  that  it 
was  yerselves  that  was  in  it,  for  whin  I  h’ard  the  music 
I  thought  maybe  it  was  the  sperrits  that  was  about, 
and  thin,  just  as  I  was  turnin’  back,  wid  the  heart  half 
dead  within  me,  didn’t  I  hear  Donagh’s  voice  rantin’  on 
about  worms  and  Caysars  ?  and  up  1  come  agin.  Och  ! 
wisha,  wisha,  why  does  he  be  keepin’  dacent,  honest 
boys  out  ov  their  beds  at  this  time  ov  night  ?’’ 

“  And  what  has  brought  you  here,  woman  ?”  inquired 
Donagh  consequentially. 

“  Sure  ’twas  the  polls,  the  polls  thimsilves,  that  came 
sarchin’  for  Andy  ;  and  I  ups  and  tells  thim  a  big  lie, 
how  that  he’d  gone  to  Ballintrague  to  see  about  gettin* 
a  new  pair  of  brogues,  for  he  hadn’t  a  stitch  to  his 
foot.” 

“  Well,  and  what  did  they  say  to  that  ?”  asked 
Andy. 

“  They  looked  as  if  they  misdoubted  me,  and  thin 
they  asked  if  we’d  any  arms  about  the  place,  and  I 
told  thim  that,  exceptin’  our  own  two  arms  apiece,  we’d 
ne’er  another  that  I  knew  of,  and  that  they  were  kindly 
welcome  to  thim  if  they  plased.” 

“  WeU  ?” 

“  They  jist  gave  a  sort  ov  a  curse  and  away  wid 
them,  but  they  said  afore  they  wint  that  another  six 
months  would  see  us  clane  out  ov  that,  for  Mr.  Alick 
wouldn’t  be  bet  this  time,  and  if  the  lawyer  boys  up  in 
Dublin  couldn’t  make  it  straight,  he’d  hunt  us  out  like 
a  parcel  of  wild  ducks  that  had  roosted  in  the  fowl- 
house  beyant,  and  as  we’d  refused  to  take  money,  sorra 
a  farthing  would  be  given  us  now.  Och  !  thin,  wasn’t 
it  yerself  that  was  the  big  fool,  Andy,  not  to  take  the 
twenty,  or  maybe  the  fifty  gowlden  guineas  yez  might 
have  got  ?” 

“  Will  ye  whiAht,  woman  ?”  cried  Andy  fiercely. 
“  Who  wo^d  take  Mr.  Alick's  dirty  bribes  ?  But  it’s  little 
the  women  think  ov  liberty,  or  justice,  or  anything 
but  jist  the  thrifle  ov  money.  Before  six  months  is 
out  me  and  Mr.  Alick  ’ll  be  square,  and  we’ll  see  what 
he  sez  thin.” 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  the  uplifted  shafts  of  the  old 
cart  in  the  doorway  a  violent  jerk,  and  the  crazy  con¬ 
cern  toppled  over  and  fell,  more  broken  than  ever,  to 
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the  ground.  A  stream  of  wild  east  wind  rushed  in, 
whirling  the  white  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  fire  in  all 
directions,  and  howling  up  the  empty  chimney. 

“It’s  a  fairy  blast,”  cried  Judy,  crossing  herself. 
“  The  good  people  are  passin’  by.  God  be  between 
us  and  harm !’’ 

“  Come,  boys,”  said  Andy,  “  it  is  time  we  were 
gone.  We’ll  have  a  raal  meetin’  soon  by  th’  ould  ruins 
at  Monk’s  Cross.” 

The  men  passed  out  one  by  one,  and  the  wind 
moaned  and  sobbed  down  the  mountain  and  around  the 
deserted  cabin,  dark  and  silent  now  with  a  deeper  and 
a  darker  silence  than  before. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLED  DOWN. 

“  I  think  I  hare  wept  out  my  tears. 

For  future  grief  can  none  allow ; 

I’ve  lost  the  knack  of  hopes  and  fears, 

And  am  a  quiet  woman  now.” 

Jfrs.  Jermng'ham's  Journal, 

The  morning  after  the  meeting  at  Carrignaholty 
Christian  was  sitting  in  the  parlour-window  at  Moynalty 
waiting  for  Alick  to  come  down  to  breakfast.  She  was 
a  girl  no  longer — she  was  a  woman  now.  Smiles  did 
not  rush  quite  so  readily  to  her  lips — lips  which  had 
once  been  tremulous  with  every  passing  emotion,  but 
which  now  had  a  restrained  set  expression  as  if  they  had 
been  compelled  to  learn  many  a  hard  lesson.  The  chest¬ 
nut  hair  with  its  bright  gleams,  the  clear  brown  eyes 
that  looked  up  so  daunclessly,  were  a  shade  deeper  and 
darker  than  before ;  while  the  dainty  pink  colour  which 
used  to  ebb  and  flow  every  minute  had  become  per¬ 
ceptibly  paler ;  only  something  very  unusual  could  call 
up  the  glowing  flush  that  had  once  been  so  eager  to  rise. 
Christian’s  face  showed  that  she  was  habitually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bear  and  suffer,  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
constraint,  to  keep  in  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  her, 
and  to  make  no  sign. 

The  red  flock  paper  with  its  centipede  pattern  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  parlour  walls,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  oak  panelling ;  as  Christian  leaned  against  it  and  gazed 
wistfully  into  the  calm  lake-like  stream  she  looked  like 
one  who  had  lost  her  way  in  a  wilderness,  and  was 
utterly  hopeless  of  ever  finding  it  again.  Presently  Alick 
came  down  and  stood  by  the  breakfast-table  inspecting 
his  letters.  The  two  years  which  had  gone  by  had 
worked  even  a  greater  change  in  him  than  in  Christian  ; 
his  small  brown  face  had  acquired  a  harder  and  more 
obstinate  look,  his  short  hair  had  worn  away  and  showed 
sundry  bald  spots  and  sharp  angles  in  his  oblong-shaped 
head.  One  of  his  letters,  it  was  plain,  did  not  please 
him  ;  he  uttered  an  angry  “  Bah  !”  and  flung  it  in  the 
fire.  It  had  been  as  follows  : — 

“  Give  the  widdy  Reilly  the  lase  she’s  wantin’.  Lave 
Andy  Moran  alone,  or  ye’ll  git  something  that  maybe 
yez  won’t  like  as  well  as  the  money  ye  re  so  sot  on. 
This  comes  from  a  frind  to  Mr.  Ustace,  if  I’m  not  a 
frind  to  yerself,  and  it’s  not  from  Andy  Moran,  so  ye 
needn’t  think  it.” 


The  other  letter  was  a  very  short  one,  and  Alick  read 
it  to  the  end. 

“  Christian,”  he  said,  as  he  took  his  cup  of  tea  from 
her,  “  Eustace  will  be  here  to-morrow.  The  Ballin- 
trague  Militia  will  be  called  out  soon  for  a  week’s  train¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  one  of  the  captains,  and  he  says  he  would 
like  to  look  about  him  a  little  first  he  can’t  shake  off  a 
hankering  after  Moynalty — absurd  nonsense  !’* 

“Is  it  nonsense ?” 

“  To  be  sure  it  is.  Here  have  I  been  brought  up 
here  just  as  much  as  he  was,  and  I  detest  the  place  ;  I 
only  wish  I  could  leave  it  to-morrow.” 

“  And  why  don’t  you  ?” 

Alick  gave  one  of  his  sharp  looks. 

“  Simply  because  I  can’t  afford  it.  /make  the  ground 
pay,  but  if  I  wasn’t  on  the  spot  a  very  different  story 
would  be  told — I  should  hear  of  nothing  but  robbing  and 
plundering.  If  I  could  only  realise  a  handsome  sum, 
catch  me  staying  on  among  a  set  of  dirty  Irish  rascals  ; 
there’s  one  thing,  they  are  pretty  well  cowed,  and  the 
police  keep  their  noses  to  the  grinding-stone.  You  never 
say  you  are  glad  that  Eustace  is  coming,”  he  said  after 
a  moment’s  pause. 

“  How  can  I  when  I  don’t  know  him  ?” 

“  Oh,  bother ;  people  say  things  out  of  mere  polite¬ 
ness,  but  you  have  not  that  much  grace.  When  young 
Daniel  was  here  you  seemed  delighted  to  get  rid  of 
him.” 

“  That  was  only  your  fancy ;  I  am  sure  I  did  every¬ 
thing  I  could  to  please  him.” 

“  Pshaw  !  you  are  bound  to  be  civil  to  my  relations, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  It  is  precious  Uttle  I  ever 
got  from  any  of  yours.  Those  delightful  aunts  seem  to 
take  out  a  new  lease  of  their  lives  every  year  ;  other  old 
ladies  drop  off,  but  they  hang  on  through  all  weathers. 
I  am  sure  I  have  had  enough  of  expectations.  A  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Fanny  Arbuth- 
not,  at  any  rate,  had  a  thousand  pounds.” 

Christian  smiled  a  bitter,  weary  smile ;  it  said,  “  I 
despise  and  hate  all  this,  but  it  comes  every  day,  and  I 
am  quite  used  to  it.” 

“  By  the  way,  Christian,”  continued  Alick,  “  it  strikes 
me  that  it  would  be  a  first-rate  plan  if  we  could  make 
up  a  match  between  Eustace  and  Rose  Desmond.  Rose 
is  really  a  splendid  girl — an  only  child  ;  and  besides  her 
mother’s  fortune,  which  she  has  at  present” — and  Alick 
emphasised  the  word  present — “  her  father  must  leave 
her  all  he  has.  If  things  had  been  different  I  might 
perhaps  have  secured  her  for  myself,  but  as  that  is  out 
of  the  question  it  seems  to  me  she  would  answer  capi¬ 
tally  for  Eustace.  Not  that  he  is  at  all  a  ladies’  man — 
women  never  care  for  him  ;  but  still  with  good  manage 
ment  the  affair  might  be  brought  about,  and  there  are  a 
hundred  ways  in  which  you  could  encourage  it  if  you 
only  chose.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  ready  to  do  what  I  can,”  answered 
Christian,  “  but  Rose  is  not  easy  to  manage.  She  always 
does  what  she  likes,  and  she  has  troops  of  admirers. 
Captain  Newbolt  is  hanging  about  her  still.” 

“  She  will  come  round  all  right,  I  have  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  a  good  stroke  of  work  to  get  some  money  into 
the  family ;  it  is  wanted  badly  enough.  Eustace  is  not 
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-an  ill-looking  fellow  either,  if  be  took  a  little  more  pains 
with  himself ;  he  will  throw  on  his  clothes  as  if  he  didn’t 
care  a  pin  about  them.  I  must  give  him  a  few  hints — 
1  daresay  he  would  be  glad  of  them  now.  And,  Chris¬ 
tian,”  cried  Alick,  looking  up  suddenly,  “  be  sure  you 
lock  up  those  silver  salvers  while  Eustace  is  here.” 

**  Which — the  large  handsome  ones  ?” 

“Yes,  of  course  ;  do  you  think  any  one  would  care 
about  common  plated  things  ?  but  the  heavy  solid  silver 
ones — you  need  not  have  ^em  brought  in  while  Eustace 
is  here.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?  because  they  were  his  father’s,  and  he 
might  claim  them  if  he  chose.  I  daresay  he  may  have 
forgotten  all  about  them,  but  still  it  was  well  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight.” 

**  I  see,”  answered  Christian  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  ; 

I  quite  understand.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  me  to  hide  ?” 

“Hide!  who  talks  of  hiding?  I  am  sure  I  never 
tiid.” 

Well,  then,  to  put  out  of  sight — I  believe  that  was 
your  expression.” 

“  I  never  knew,  Christian,  a  person  who  had  such  a 
disagreeable  way  of  putting  things  as  you  have.  You 
may  call  it  honesty  if  you  like,  but  it  is  a  deuced  un¬ 
pleasant  sort  of  honesty.  I  suppose  there  never  was  any 
one  so  strictly  honourable  as  I  am  in  all  my  dealings, 
I)ut  I  know  those  salvers  could  be  no  use  to  Eustace. 
'He  is  always  wandering  about,  and  if  he  should  marry 
Rose  Desmond  he  will  have  more  plate  than  he  will 
know  what  to  do  with,  for  old  Desmond  has  chests  and 
chests  of  it,  and  of  course  they  will  all  go  to  Rose.  As 
for  two  or  three  trumpery  salvers,  they  would  only  be 
thrown  aside  like  so  much  rubbish,  whereas  they  are 
jhe  greatest  use  to  me.” 

“  I  didn’t  intend  to  say  anything  disagreeable.” 

**  It’s  the  way  you  have  of  saying  things  that  is  so 
annoying.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  make  the  very 
same  remark.  You  always  seem  as  if  you  were  setting 
yourself  up  to  be  better  than  other  people,  and  despising 
them  in  your  heart.” 

“  It’s  the  last  thing  I  mean  to  do.  I  certainly  like 
■truth  ;  I  hate  hiding  and  putting  out  of  sight.” 

“  Very  fine  indeed  I  You  had  better  write  a  treatise 
on  the  subject.  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would  tell 
Molly  to  do  these  kidneys  properly,  and  not  send  them 
•up  half  raw  ;  they  are  positively  uneatable.” 

“  Yesterday  you  said  they  were  too  much  done.” 

“  There  is  a  medium  in  all  things,  only  you  and  your 
servants  never  seem  to  find  it  out ;  and  no  cayenne 
pepper,”  said  Alick,  as  he  vainly  shook  the  ^ttle. 
■“  Dear  me  !  dear  me  I  this  is  too  bad  ;  you  never  re¬ 
member  anything— everything  is  put  upon  me.” 

“  I  seldom  go  to  Ballintrague,  and  you  are  in  there 
almost  every  day.  I  told  you  of  it,  too,  if  you  recol¬ 
lect.” 

“  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  be  thinking  of 
pepper.  My  patience,  Christian,  how  pale  you  have  got  I 
1  never  saw  a  woman  so  fallen  off  as  you  are  since  the 
time  when  I  saw  you  first.  I  can’t  tell  what  is  the 
reason  of  it.” 


“  It  is  no  wonder  I  am  pale  ;  I  have  a  very  pale  life.’’ 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  a  ‘  pale  life  ?’  There 
is  nothing  that  I  dislike  more  than  these  metaphors  which 
you  are  so  fond  of.  They  are  quite  thrown  away 
on  me.” 

“  So  you  have  told  me  before.  I  forgot  just  for  a 
minute.  Was  that  a  letter  from  Andy  Moran  you  got 
this  morning  ? 

Alick  looked  up  keenly. 

“  No,  it  was  not.  What  business  is  it  of  yours  what 
letters  I  get  ?” 

“  I  only  asked  because  I  think  he  looks  rather  dan¬ 
gerous  just  now ;  he  came  after  me  the  other  day 
and - ” 

“And  what  did  he  say  ?” 

“  He  only  asked  if  I  would  buy  some  chickens  ;  but 
when  he  said  that  the  ‘  masther’  always  liked  to  get  the 
worth  of  his  money  he  gave  such  a  sneer  I  can  never 
forget  it.” 

“  The  blackguard  I  But  the  wind  will  soon  be  out 
of  his  sails.  Come,  let  us  have  prayers  ;  I  have  a  whole 
parcel  of  things  to  do  before  Eustace  arrives,  and  you 
needn’t  mind  saying  anything  about  Andy  Moran  in  his 
hearing.” 

Christian  read  a  chapter  and  they  knelt  down,  Alick 
carefully  spreading  his  handkerchief  on  the  carpet  that 
the  knees  of  his  trousers  might  not  sustain  any  damage 
from  his  devotions.  Christian  prayed  that  that  day  they 
might  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,  and  do  to  others 
as  they  would  that  men  should  do  unto  them.  Then 
Alick  ordered  Whitefoot  (who  had  not  been  sold  after 
all)  and  rode  off  to  Shanogue.  Christian  stood  at  the 
window  watching  him  as  he  went ;  there  was  the  same 
half-bitter,  half-mournful  smile  on  her  face  which  had 
come  into  it  during  breakfast-  time ;  it  revealed  a  long 
tale  of  bafiled  hopes  and  disappointed  illusions.  She 
had  scarcely  turned  away  when  a  jaunting-car  stopped 
at  the  door,  with  fat  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  in  a  new  purple 
bonnet,  on  one  side,  and  her  man  Patsie,  in  his  frieze 
coat,  on  the  other. 

Well,  well,  my  dear  I”  cried  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  puffing 
and  blowing  from  excitement,  “  sure  it’s  I  that  am 
proud  and  glad  to  hear  the  good  news.” 

“  What  news  ?”  asked  Christian,  opening  her  eyes 
wider. 

“  Why  that  me  good  friend.  Captain  Eustace  Hazell, 
is  to  be  home  to-morrow.  Sure  it  was  bound  for  Des- 
mondboro’  I  was,  but  when  I  met  your  husband,  and 
he  told  me  about  Eustace,  my  heart  fairly  lept  up  in  me 
with  pure  joy,  and  says  I  to  Patsie,  *  Turn  about  this 
minute  and  drive  up  to  Moynalty,  for  hear  all  there  is 
I  must  and  will.’  ” 

“lam  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  hear,”  said  Christian, 
“  except  that  he  will  arrive  quite  late,  not  even  in  time 
for  dinner.” 

“Ah  I  you  don’t  know  Eustace, or  that’s  not  the  way 
you’d  be  spaking.  It  would  be  jumping  out  of  your 
skin  with  fair  delight  you’d  be.” 

“  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  make  me  feel  like 
that,”  answered  Christian  listlessly.  “  I  don’t  seem  as 
if  I  could  ever  care  much  about  anything.” 

“  That’s  not  the  way  you  ought  to  be,”  said  Mrs. 
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MuUaghan.  “  It’s  a  sore  pity,”  she  continued  compas¬ 
sionately,  “  that  you  haven’t  a  little  family  about  you. 
Sure  I  know  that  a  young  crater  like  yourself  feels  all 
abroad  if  she  hasn’t  a  couple  of  children  running  round 
her.  But  gracious  me  !  if  that  isn’t  Mr.  Hewson  stepping 
up  to  the  door,  and  I’ll  be  bound  he  comes  on  the  same 
errand  that  I  do  myself,  to  hear  if  there’s  any  more  news 
about  Eustace.” 

Mr.  Hewson’s  tall,  gaunt  figure  was  now  ushered  in  ; 
he  shook  hands  awkwardly  with  the  ladies,  nearly  tum¬ 
bled  over  them  in  reaching  a  chair,  and  having  wiped 
his  rugged  forehead  with  a  torn,  faded  silk  handker¬ 
chief  he  began  in  his  usual  formal  stilted  style — 

“  Mrs.  Hazel],  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the 
lively  pleasure  which  I  have  just  experienced  iu  hearing 
from  your  husband  that  my  former  friend  and  pupil, 
Eustace,  is  to  return  to-morrow.  I  had  once  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour  of  being  his  preceptor  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  I  entertain — do  you  understand  ? — the  most 
acute  feelings  of  gratification  at  his  approaching  advent. 
When  I  reflect  on  his  peculiar  goodness  to  me,  to  every 
one,  in  fact,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  I  assure  you 
I  am  quite  overpowered  by  the  consciousness  that  I 
shall  once  more  grasp  his  hand.” 

Christian  looked  attentively  at  Mr.  Hewson ;  real 
genuine  tears  were  in  those  spectacled  eyes. 

“  That’s  the  very  same  thing  that  I’m  just  after  saying 
myself,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  “  though  maybe  I 
can’t  put  such  a  polish  on  it  as  Mr.  Hewson  can.  Will 
I  ever  forget  when  the  doctor  fell  out  of  the  gig — fifteen 
years  it  was  ago  last  Easter — and  smashed  his  arm  and 
bruised  himself  to  bits,  and  I  was  lying  upstairs  with  my 
poor  little  Kathleen  that  was  not  a  week  old  then,  and 
that’s  now  under  the  daisies  in  Comaderry  Church, 
how  Eustace  rode  on  before,  and  wouldn’t  let  any  one 
tell  me  the  bad  news  till  I  was  out  of  danger  ?  And 
the  way  that  lad — for  he  was  nothing  but  a  lad  at  the 
time — broke  it  to  me,  the  tenderness,  the  thought  of 
him,  was  the  wonderfullest  thing  I  ever  saw.” 

“  Mrs.  Mullaghan,”  said  Mr.  Hewson,  “  any  com¬ 
mendation  of  Eustace  Hazell  in  my  presence  is  quite 
superfluous.  I  knew  an  individual  in  temporary  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassment — do  you  understand  ? — and  that 
boy  actually  sold  a  valuable  piece  of  jewellery  and  sent 
him  the  proceeds  anonymously.  This  fact  came  to  my 
knowledge  quite  accidentally  some  time  afterwards. 
Rash  and  imprudent  Eustace  may  have  been,  but  he  was 
ever  actuated  by  the  best  and  purest  of  motives.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  som^  talk  of  his  being  drawn  home  from 
Rathcrogue  by  the  workmen  in  this  vicinity.” 

I’ll  be  bound  the  Ballintrague  men  would  take  the 
horses  off  the  carr’ge  if  my  son  Bobby  came  home,” 
cried  Mrs.  Mullaghan.  “  Every  one  thinks  a  power  of 
Bobby.  And  what  will  you  say  to  this,  Mr.  Hewson^? 
what  will  you  say  to  this,  Mrs.  Hazell  ?  It’s  a  dead 
saycret  yet,  but  it  will  soon  be  spread  far  and  near,  that 
Bobb/s  gomg  to  get  marr’d  to  the  grandest  match  that 
ever  was — to  Miss  Purcell  of  Purcellstown.  Her  papa 
has  a  church  in  the  demesne — a  church  in  the  demesne, 
no  less  than  that ;  but  Bobby  was  always  a  sad  fellow 
with  the  ladies,  there  wasn’t  one  that  didn’t  delight  in 
him ;  and  Miss  Purcell  has  a  fine  fortune,  too,  in  right 


of  her  mamma,  that  was  a  Miss  O’Reilly  of  Kilmurry, 
own  first  cousin  to  Lord  Fitzdagon’s  second  wife.” 

“lam  delighted  to  hear  the  intelligence,  Mrs.  Mul¬ 
laghan,”  returned  Mr.  Hewson,  rubbing  his  hands — 
for  marriages  among  the  Protestant  population  was  a 
decided  hobby  with  him.  “  I  don’t  know  anything 
that  has  afforded  me  such  unfeigned  satisfaction  since  I 
tied  the  sacred  knot  between  Murtagh  Kennedy  and 
Rose  Alison  last  Christmas  was  a  twelvemonth.” 

“  The  stupid  old  fool !”  muttered  Mrs.  Mullaghan, 

“  to  go  and  compare  such  rubbish  with  my  fine  genteel 
son.” 

“  Murtagh  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Hazell,”  continued  Mr. 

Hewson,  “  was  a  Protestant  carpenter,  and  he  unfor¬ 
tunately  imbibed  an  attachment  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
young  female  of  prepossessing  appearance.  Mixed 
marriages  being,  as  I  know,  the  curse  of  this  country, 

I  immediately  dropped  a  line  to  a  brother  clergyman, 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Bdlintrague,  to  know  if  he  had  any 
marriageable  female  Protestants  in  his  parish.  He  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative  that  a  worthy  young  person. 

Rose  Alison  by  name,  was  after  coming  from  a  situation 
in  Limerick,  and  that  he  would  send  her  for  inspection 
on  a  certain  day.  On  the  road  she  and  Murtagh  ac¬ 
cordingly  met,  guessed  who  each  other  was,  exchanged 
a  reciprocal  embrace,  and  the  whole  affair  was  arranged 
without  further  trouble.  Two  deserving  Protestants 
were  thus  brought  together  by  my  means,  and  Murtagh 
was  saved  from  a  Roman  Catholic  alliance.” 

“  He  mightn’t  have  been  so  ready  to  give  in,”  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  “  if  Rose  hadn’t  had  that  trifle 
of  money  to  back  her  up.  Didn’t  Murtagh  come  to 
the  doctor,  and  says  he,  ‘  Doctor,  Rose  Alison  isn’t 
by  a  long  way  as  purty  a  girl  as  Mary  Mulloy,  but 
wl  at’s  beauty,  sure,  to  a  one-pound  note  ?’  ” 

Mrs.  Mullaghan  burst  into  anoisy laugh, and  Mr.  Hew¬ 
son,  rather  disconcerted,  began  to  mutter  something 
about  being  “in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  that  it  be¬ 
hoved  Protestants  to  keep  together.” 

“  I  don’t  feel  like  that  at  all,”  cried  Christian  ;  “  I 
think  we  keep  together  a  great  deal  too  much.” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  what  all  the  English  say,”  answered 
Mrs.  Mullaghan  ;  “  sure  they  don’t  know  the  country 
as  we  do ;  but  Mr.  Hewson’s  bark  is  worse  than  his 
bite,  for  after  that  fine  sermon  he  gave  us  about  the 
Pope  being  the  Man  of  Sin,  didn’t  he  go  and  send  Jim 
Callaghan  two-and-sixpence,  and  he  the  biggest  Papist 
that  you  could  meet  in  a  day’s  walk  ?  And  do  you 
know,  talking  of  marriages,”  continued  the  voluble 
lady,  “  reminds  me  of  what  the  doctor  and  I  were  saying 
only  yesterday,  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  fine  thing 
if  Eustace  Hazell  and  Rose  Desmond  would  take  a 
fancy  to  one  another,  now  wouldn’t  it  ?” 

“  It  would  indeed,”  cried  Mr.  Hewson  rapturously  ; 

“  a  capital  proposition.  To  unite  two  members  of  my  ! 

congregation,  my  former  pupil  and  the  daughter  of 
my  respected  neighbour — nothing  could  be  more  pro¬ 
pitious.  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the 
f^elicitous  suggestion.  I  positively  am  in  the  greatest 
alarm  when  1  contemplate  Captain  Newbolt,  a  member  i 

of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  hanging  about  Miss  i 

Desmond,  and  I  am  informed  she  has  other  Papist  j 
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admirers.  Mrs.  Hazell,  I  depend  upon  you  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  alliance :  your  co-operation  woiild  be  most 
▼aloable.” 

Qiristian  laughed  to  herself  as  she  recollected  that 
tfiis  was  the  second  time  that  day  her  assistance  had 
been  called  in  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Hewson 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  greatness  of  this  new  idea, 
and  Mrs.  MuUaghan  had  so  much  more  to  say  about 
IXcky  and  Bobby,  thdr  talents,  position,  and  surpassing 
superiority,  that  it  was  far  on  in  the  afternoon  before 
luncheon  was  over.  Mr.  Hewson  having  devoured 
several  platefuls  of  cold  beef  with  the  voracity  of  a 
man  who  does  not  taste  meat  every  day,  volunteered 
to  drive  with  Mrs.  Mullaghan  to  Desmondboro’,  and 
the  two  visitors  departed,  he  on  one  side  of  the  car  and 
she  on  the  other.  After  they  were  gone  Christian 
strolled  about  by  the  fir  plantation  ;  suddenly  a  hand 
was  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and,  looking  round,  she  saw 
Oaey  Moran,  her  rosy  face  encased  in  her  black  cloak. 

“  Whisper,  my  lady,  whisper,”  said  Orny ;  “  did 
the  masther  get  e’er  a  letter  this  momin’  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I  don’t  know  what  it  was  about — at  least, 
the  one  you  mean.” 

**  What  will  he  do  with  it,  do  you  think  ?” 

**  1  don’t  know ;  tell  the  head  constable  about  it, 
pcrh^s.” 

**  Ah !  sure  that’s  not  what  he  ought  to  be  doin’ ! 
Do  you  love  him  a  power,  my  lady 

**  Why  do  you  ask,  Oney  ?” 


“  Jist  for  a  reason  I  have.  It  ’ud  be  a  sore  grief  to 
me  if  ill  blood  came  between  him  and  mine  if  it  ’ud 
give  yerself  the  heart-ache.  You  have  the  smile  and 
the  kind  word  for  us  all,  ye  don’t  hould  your  head  high 
or  keep  a  body  away  from  ye,  ye’re  ready  to  put 
out  yer  hand  to  us,  jist  as  Mr.  Eustace — or  Captain 
Eustace  Hazell,  God  bless  him  and  his  new  title ! — 
used  to  be.” 

“  He  is  to  be  home  to-morrow,  Oney.” 

“  Now  is  he  ?  Long  life  to  him  ?  Sure  everything 
’ll  go  right  wance  he’s  to  the  fore.” 

And  Oney  joyfully  glided  away  among  the  bushes, 
while  Christian  continued  her  solitary  walk  by  the 
sluggish  stream.  She  glanced  up  at  the  castle  :  in  the 
bleak  March  wind  it  seemed  more  grim  and  gloomy 
than  ever.  She  sat  down  among  the  rushes  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Was  anything  going  to  happen  ? 
Was  there  any  rustling  in  the  air  ?  Would  Alick  ever 
change  his  nature  and  become  different  from  what  he 
was  ?  She  had  been  trying  so  hard  during  those  two 
long  years  to  make  herself  love  him,  to  keep  just  a 
little  spark  alive,  and  something  would  be  sure  to  blow  it 
harshly  out.  She  felt  utterly  desolate  and  alone.  In 
spite  of  all  her  struggles  to  get  near  to  Alick,  he 
appeared  farther  away  from  her  than  ever  ;  a  yawning 
gulf  divided  them,  and  it  yawned  deeper  and  wider 
every  day.  Her  best,  her  noblest  and  truest  self 
seemed  dead  or  dying.  It  could  find  no  answer — no 
answer  but  the  faint  echo  of  its  own  expiring  cry. 
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^■■^RS^HERE  are  over  nineteen  thousand  deaf 
mutes  in  the  United  Kingdom — such  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  these 
remarks.  Of  these  only  about  two  thou- 
sand  are  receiving  a  systematic  education. 

^  Much  therefore  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  say  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
aj  receiving  all  the  care  that  they  need  and 
•  deserve  at  our  hands.  The  actual  figures, 
A  to  be  exact,  are  by  the  last  census  19,237 
deaf  mutes  to  a  total  of  31,845,379,  or  l  in 
every  1,644.  With  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  afflicted  in  this  terrible  manner,  we  may  fairly 
consider  this  matter  to  be  a  public  question. 

To  the  great  majority  of  people  the  sight  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  suggests  nothing  but  thoughts  of 
pity ;  the  idea  of  cure  never  enters  into  their  heads. 
Yet  if  the  truth  were  known,  as  it  should  be,  those 
who  are  bom  deaf  or  who  become  so  from  any  cause 
in  infancy  are  not  necessarily  dumb  also.  As  infants 
they  will  cry,  and  laugh,  and  talk,  if  the  phrase  may 
be  nsed,  as  much  as  others,  and  the  deafness  is  fre¬ 
quently  undiscovered  by  their  mothers  for  many 
moQtlis.  There  are  few  subjects,  indeed,  upon  which 


so  much  ignorance,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  so 
much  confusion  of  thought,  exists,  as  upon  this.  To 
most,  if  not  to  all,  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  be  told 
that  there  are  people  in  England  at  this  moment  born 
deaf,  and  ostensibly  “  deaf  and  dumb,”  who  are  yet 
perfectly  capable  of  joining  in  general  conversation, 
able  to  follow  the  words  of  the  person  who  is  speaking 
to  them,  and  to  answer  him  in  audible  words.  This 
may  seem  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  fact. 
Before  giving  an  account  of  the  German  lip-teaching 
system,  which  has  accomplished  this  marvellous  feat, 
it  will  be  well  to  say  something  of  deafness  and  of  its 
causes,  of  the  method  of  treating  it  in  the  past,  and  of 
the  alternative  or  French  system  of  instruction. 

.  Deafness  is  undoubtedly  a  terrible  affliction.  Chil¬ 
dren  born  deaf  were  incapable,  until  the  present  system 
came  to  their  relief,  of  picking  up  the  first  elementary 
notions  of  speech,  for,  hearing  nothing,  it  was  of  no 
use  for  their  parents  to  repeat  even  the  simplest  sounds 
to  them  or  to  associate  those  sounds  with  people  or 
objects.  To  grow  up  in  such  a  state  is  perhaps  as 
unhappy  a  lot  as  can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  their  lives  and  of  their  deaths.  A  clergy¬ 
man  once  said  that  the  saddest  deathbed  he  ever 
attended  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  was  a  deaf 
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mute.  No  training  had  this  poor  creature  ever  received ; 
the  ignorant  relatives  around  could  give  him  no  idea  of 
her  state  of  mind.  She  had  grown  up  in  complete 
isolation,  without  sympathy  or  communion  with  other 
minds  ;  a  thick,  impenetrable  veil  shrouded  her  spirit. 
To  many  who  have  been  born  deaf  the  prospect  is 
now  a  little  brighter,  and  years  of  patient,  kindly 
training  have  secured  to  them  the  privilege  of  inter¬ 
changing  ideas  with  others,  and  consequently  of 
receiving,  however  gradually,  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  are  many  causes  of  deafness.  The  children 
of  first  cousins  and  second  cousins  are  frequently  deaf ; 
an  instance  may  be  mentioned  of  a  family  (we  believe 
in  London)  where  eight  children,  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  of  two  first  cousins,  were  one  and  all  deaf. 
It  sometimes  descends  to  the  third  generation.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  lip-teaching  system 
is  that  it  tends  to  discourage  intermarriage  between 
deaf  people ;  for  if  by  means  of  the  instruction  con¬ 
veyed  by  it  deaf  persons — deaf,  but  no  longer  dumb — 
are  able  to  enter  into  and  enjoy  ordinary  society  without 
the  feeling  of  being  under  a  stigma,  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  marry  persons  whose  hearing  is  sound. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  be  attended  with  constant  inconvenience,  they 
will  cease  to  care  for  it,  and,  as  “a  fellow-feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind,”  be  more  likely  to  marry 
with  the  deaf  and  perpetuate  the  afRiction,  perhaps  for 
generations. 

Accidents,  especially  falls,  are  often  the  cause  of 
deafness.  Fright  will  also  produce  it ;  loud  noises 
are  another  cause,  and  finally  blows.  Parents,  nurses, 
and  schoolmasters  should  be  warned  of  the  great 
danger  which  attends  “  a  box  on  the  ear,”  and  how 
comparatively  slight  a  cause  will  inflict  permanent  and 
irreparable  injury  upon  the  membrane  of  the  ear.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  delicate  organ  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  watched,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  it  and  the  brain  which  renders  care 
doubly  necessary.  A  sudden  noise  will  produce  deaf¬ 
ness  as  well  as  a  very  loud  one.  But  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  all  is  disease,  scarlet  fever  being  one  of  the 
worst.  It  is  in  the  later  or  convalescent  stages  that  the 
danger  generally  occurs,  especially  from  catching  a 
cold. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  fatal  injury  is  often 
caused  to  the  brain  through  disease  of  the  ear  it  might 
be  well  if  the  medical  profession  would  consider  the 
question  of  dividing  or  incising  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear  in  certain  cases.  A  frequent  source  of  injury  to 
the  ear  is  the  attempt  to  clean  it.  With  young  children 
this  is  often  done  by  screwing  up  the  corner  of  a  towel 
and  then  endeavouring  to  clear  the  passage  of  the  ear 


with  it.  This  only  forces  the  wax  down  upon  the 
tympanum  and  makes  matters  worse.  The  outer  parts, 
however,  should  always  be  very  carefully  dried. 

Deaf  and  dumb  members  of  a  family  were  regarded 
in  ancient  times  as  a  curse  sent  upon  their  relations. 
They  were  treated  as  idiots,  kept  in  confinement,  and 
frequently  put  to  death.  No  steps  were  taken  to 
alleviate  them  until  the  7th  century  a. d.,  when ‘'St 
John  of  Beverley,”  Archbishop  of  York,  managed  to 
teach  a  deaf  and  dumb  beggar  whom  he  passed  every 
day  to  speak.  This  was  most  probably  done  by  the 
lip  method,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  man  and 
inducing  him  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  lips  and 
tongue.  There  is  no  other  instance  on  record  for 
hundreds  of  years.  In  the  15th  and  l6th  centuries 
there  were  one  or  two  cases  of  persons  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  said  to  them  by  watching  the  lips  of 
another  person.  In  1648  a  work  appeared  called 
Philosophus ;  or,  the  Deaf  and  Dumbe  Mans  Friend. 
In  the  next  century  the  two  systems  now  in  use  may 
first  be  said  to  have  arisen.  The  German  system  owes 
its  origin  to  Heinicke,  the  French  to  De  I’Epee.  The 
German  system  is  that  of  lip-teaching,  and  the  French 
system  employs  signs.  Writing  and  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  are  used  in  both.  A  few  signs  are  used  in 
the  German  system  at  the  commencement  of  the  course. 
The  French  system  is,  of  course,  the  easier  to  learn. 
But  this  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  disadvantage 
which  attaches  to  the  pupils  all  through  life  of  being 
dependent  upon  an  interchange  of  signs  for  everything 
they  want.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lip-teaching,  when 
thoroughly  apprehended  by  the  learners,  places  them 
once  for  all  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  able  to  think  and  speak  in  their 
native  language ;  they  can  read  the  literature  of  their 
own  country ;  they  can  mix  in  society,  and  travel  like 
other  people.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extraordinary  progress  that  has  beea 
made  with  this  wonderful  system. 

A  new  training  college  for  teachers  is  now  being 
actively  discussed  ;  it  is  certainly  much  wanted.  The 
subject  is  one  which,  in  times  of  excitement  like  these, 
does  not  appeal  so  vividly  to  the  popular  imaginadon 
as  some  others,  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Total  deafness  may  fall  upon  a  child  before  it  has 
learnt  to  speak  from  any  of  the  causes  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  above.  If  the  deafness  should  prove  incurable 
the  child  will  grow  up  not  only  deaf  but  dumb.  The 
number  who  are  afflicted  in  this  way  is  very  large,  and 
for  every  reason  the  scheme  of  a  new  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  college  is  entitled  to  public  support,  whilst  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  causes  of  deafness  may  lead,  it  is 
not  Unreasonable  to  hope,  to  its  gradual  diminution 
amongst  us. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

now — snow — snow — blinding,  ceaseless, 
endless  snow.  From  the  white  plain  up  to 
the  white  hilltop  all  is  snow  ;  from  the  sky 
^  above  to  the  earth  beneath  all  is  snow  ;  the 

circumambient  air  is  a  snow  avalanche,  and 
flakes  flow  on  flakes  in  a  never-ceasing  fall.  In 
the  midst  of  this  monotonous  glittering  whiteness 
1^(1  the  lake  alone  is  black,  and  keeps  its  waters 
strangely  unchanged  by  that  soft  white  pall  which , 
with  insidious  strength,  changes  all  else  around 
■  it.  On  the  land  the  snow-flakes  conquer  ;  where 

^  they  fall  with  touch  of  silk  there  they  bury  leaf 
and  flower,  till  all  green  things  lie  silent  beneath  a  white 
death,  but  on  the  lake  a  stronger  death  than  they  re¬ 
ceives  them  on  a  cold  bosom,  md  there  they  sink  and 
die. 

Yes,  the  lake  is  itself  a  death,  and  it  girdles  me  round 
and  holds  me  as  in  a  grasp  of  steel ;  for  the  sluggish 
water,  dark  and  dim,  is  spread  around  me  on  every 
side  stronger  than  chains,  stronger  than  a  wall.  I  might 
break  through  these,  but  that  I  cannot  pass,  except 
through  the  gate  of  death — a  cold  death  from  which 
soul  and  body  shrink  as  I  stand  by  my  yellow  window, 
watching  the  fleecy  spray  descending  from  the  cold 
cloud  sea.  Scarcely  through  the  dimness  of  falling 
flakes  can  I  see  the  shore  where  tangled  sedge  lies 
heavy  and  prone,  and  the  pines  in  glistening  raiment 
wave  white  arms  of  warning. 

The  treacherous  Monks’  Pool,  how  quietly  it  holds 
me !  Footsteps  may  come  and  go,  watchers  may  wait 
and  linger,  but  no  kind  heart  will  guess  that  I  am  a 
here  a  prisoner.  If  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth 
were  wondering  and  weeping  at  my  fate,  no  whisper 
would  come  wirii  the  tears  telling  of  this  weary  place. 

I  may  die  here,  and  my  poor  little  white  face  lie  hidden 
away  for  ever,  sunk  beneath  the  slow  crawling  ripples, 
and  no  human  tongue  will  tell  the  story.  The  birds 
may  see  me  as  they  fly  across  the  sluggish  pool,  and 
they  will  hasten  upwards  escaping  from  the  sight,  and 
carry  the  tale  to  heaven  and  ask  for  vengeance.  It  is 
only  they  who  will  do  me  this  last  kindness.  I  have  no 
friend  left  now  to  seek  me.  I  am  quite  desolate. 

How  often  in  summer  time  in  the  old  happy  days 
have  I  sat  by  the  sedge-bordered  bank  of  the  pool  and 
sent  lily-boats  to  the  island  to  ask  how  the  fairies  did  ! 

Alas !  I  find  no  fairies  here,  but  foul  weather  and 
black  thoughts  and  winter — doleful  winter — in  my 
heart. 

I  will  talk  no  more  with  pen  and  ink  ;  I  will  call  the 
freckled  phantom  in  and  converse  with  her  as. lonely 
prisoners  are  fain  to  do  with  gaolers,  or  with  some  un¬ 
lawful,  strange  familiar  whom  their  half- mad  thoughts 
raise  up. 

“  How  long  have  I  been  here,  Festing  ?” 


“  OLIVE  VARCOE.” 


“  Ten  days  by  my  counting,  Miss  Luttrell ;  perhaps 
’tis  more  by  yours.” 

“More!  yes,  ’tis  an  infinite  length  and  weight. of 
days,  Festing;  no  counting  would  take  the  tale  of 
them.” 

“  That’s  what  father  says,  but  then  that’s  only  be¬ 
cause  he  gets  no  drink.  If  the  lake  was  cider,  and  this 
fine  ark  a  public-house,  he’d  take  no  more  note  of  time 
than  the  snails  do.” 

“  Is  he  so  fond  of  drink  ?” 

“  He  is  drink-mad,  miss,  that’s  the  right  word  for  it. 
I  never  saw  him  sober  so  long  as  this  since  the  time  he 
was  put  into  prison  for  killing  mother.” 

“  Killing  her  I”  I  cry  in  horror. 

“  Yes,  miss ;  not  that  he  meant  to  do  it — I  don’t 
want  to  say  that  of  him — but  he  was  jumping  on  her, 
and  he  jumped  once  too  often,  and  all  her  wind  was  out, 
and  it  never  corned  back  any  more — that’s  how  she 
died.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  and  I  b’lieve  he  was,  and 
the  jury  tookt  his  word  for  that  and  brought  it  in  a  acci¬ 
dent.  That  was  twelve  years  agone ;  I  hear  the  law  is 
more  stricter  now.  Law  !  I  minds  as  if  ’twas  yesterday 
when  I  was  a  little  mite  of  a  thing,  and  father  and 
mother  beginn’d  their  rows,  I  used  to  creep  into  a  corner 
and  kneel  down  and  wring  my  pooty  little  hands  together 
and  cry  out,  ‘  No  quarrellin’,  I  beseech  ’ee  I  no  quarrellin’, 
I  beseech  ’ee  I’  But  they  didn’t  mind  me,  and  at  last  I 
didn’t  mind  they.  I  had  to  grow  hard  or  die,  and  I 
growed  hard — it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do.” 

The  poor  phantom  !  I  look  at  her  with  new  eyes  as 
she  speaks.  So  she  was  a  child  once,  and  had  tears 
and  prayers  in  her  young  soul,  and  uttered  passionate 
unheeded  cries  for  peace  and  love. 

“  Did  he  not  grow  any  better,  Festing,  after  he  killed 
— I  mean  after  the  accident  killed  your  mother  ?” 

“  No,  he  grew  worse  until  he  had  a  accident  hisself. 
I  forgot  that  time.  He  was  sober  then  for  a  good  bit.” 

“  Did  somebody  jump  on  him  ?”  I  ask,  trying  drearily 
to  smile. 

“  No ;  he  did  it  hisself.” 

“Did  it  himself!  No,  Festing;  even  drunkenness 
won’t  endow  a  man  with  power  to  jump  upon  his  own 
shadow,  much  less  his  own  body.” 

“I  didn’t  say ’twas  jumping;  ’twas  a  razor — that’s 
what  he  did  it  with.” 

“  Did  what  ?”  I  cry  in  terror. 

“  Cut  his  voice  out  of  his  throat  and  throwed  it  away. 
He’ve  never  spoke  but  in  a  whisper  since  that  day.  I 
was  out  to  work,  and  when  I  corned  home  I  found  him 
on  his  hands  and  knees  holding  his  head - ” 

“  Hush,  Festing !  it  is  too  horrible  I  I  will  not 
hear  it.” 

“  Well,  miss,  you  ast  me,”  Festing  says,  half 
aggrieved.  “  Days  ago  you  wanted  to  know  how 
father  come  to  lose  his  voice — and  that’s  how  it  was. 
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He  had  what  they  calls’ blae-devils  at  the  time,  but 
doctors  give  it  some  queer  name  or  other.” 

“  Delirium  tremens,  perhaps.” 

“  Yes,  and  it  was  all  drink,  they  said.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth.  I’m  thankful  this  minute  that  you  haven’t 
any  money  with  you.  Miss  Luttrell,  for  you  could  bribe 
father  easy  if  you  had.  Money  to  him  means  drink,  and 
he  can’t  stand  up  against  drink.” 

My  face  flushes,  my  hand  trembles,  but  I  remember 
my  promise  to  Mrs.  Mawditt,  and  feel  the  chain  of  my 
plighted  word  will  for  the  present  keep  this  dreadful 
old  man  safe  from  the  temptation  of  my  hidden  gold. 

How  thankful  I  am  I  went  back  for  my  india- 
rubber  ! 

“  Festing,  is  there  any  news  of  young  Mr.  Mawditt  ?” 

None,  miss  ;  and  until  he’s  found  master  says  this 
is  the  only  safe  place  for  you.  It’s  nothing  to  me — you 
understand  that,  ma’am.  I’d  sooner  wait  upon  you  up 
at  the  abbey  than  in  a  place  only  fit  for  frogs,  seeming 
to  me.  But  there,  it’s  no  business  of  mine ;  I  obey 
orders — that’s  all.” 

This  is  Testing’s  usual  formula ;  she  obeys  orders — 
nothing  more. 

I  sigh  heavily  and  look  up  at  the  darkened  cupola, 
where  the  snow  lies  thickly  shutting  out  the  sky. 

“  It  is  dreadful  weather,  Festing.” 

“  Yes,  miss ;  father  was  ’most  froze  rowing  across 
the  la'’e  this  morning  for  victuals,  and  what’s  going  to 
become  of  us  if  it  gets  worse  I  dunno.” 

“  It  can’t  get  worse.” 

“People  say  it  will,  miss.  It  will  be  a  deal  colder 
yet  before  the  weather  breaks  ;  old  folks  say  there’s  a 
black  frost  coming.” 

“  Do  they  ?”  I  answer. 

I  do  not  much  care  what  comes.  I  am  not  heeding 
Festing  ;  I  am  thinking  of  other  things — other  people. 

“  Well,  the  snow  stops  all  hunting.  It  must  be  very 
dull  now  at — at  Castle  Horneck.” 

“Sweethearts  are  never  dull,” responds  Festing  with 
a  mild  titter. 

“  Then  Mr.  Desmond  is  there  still,  and  is  engaged, 
I  suppose,  to  Miss  Horneck  ?” 

“  No,  ma’am.  Mr.  Desmond  is  gone  to  Ireland,  and 
it  is  Mr.  Lermit,  so  they  say,  who  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Horneck.” 

“Paul !” 

And  a  sudden,  strange  feeling  seizes  my  heart  and 
vanishes,  leaving  me  pale  as  death. 

We  have  been  brother  and  sister  for  so  many  years, 
it  seems  hard  to  me  another  woman  should  have  al/  his 
love.  And  yet  I  am  not  stricken  with  grief ;  I  have 
been  expecting  the  news  so  long,  I  can  bear  it  patiently 
now  it  is  upon  me. 

Hester  has  prevailed  with  him  against  me.  She  never 
had  any  but  hard,  unkind  thoughts  of  me ;  she  has 
spoken  them,  and  quenched  in  bitterness  the  long 
brotherly  love  he  used  to  feel  for  the  poor  persecuted 
child  who  so  forlornly  clung  to  him  as  her  only  shield 
against  cruelty. 

It  is  all  over  now.  Paul  and  I  are  parted  for  ever. 
The  thousand  flowery  links  of  youth  and  childhood  are 
all  severed  ;  the  thousand  thousand  thoughts  and  memo¬ 


ries  we  shared  between  us  with  joined  hands  are  all 
scattered.  My  childish,  loyal  love,  so  frank  and  simple, 
is  trampled  on  and  soiled  even  in  my  own  heart.  I  can 
never  feel  it  again ;  it  is  buried  and  put  out  of  sight ; 
it  will  never  wake  more  to  dull  and  aching  life. 

But  he  might  have  been  gentler  ;  he  might  have  put 
me  out  of  his  heart  with  kinder  hands  ;  he  might  have 
remembered  with  some  tenderness  the  child  Coralie — 
the  sister  Coralie  who  for  so  many  years  had  watchful 
eyes  of  love  and  worship  for  him,  and  him  only. 

And  is  it  all  forgotten  ? — all  trampled  on  for  a  word 
of  slander  and  a  false  smile  ? 

So  let  it  be,  then !  Farewell,  Paul !  Henceforth 
you  and  I  are  strangers. 

What  is  it  the  phantom  is  saying?  For  a  moment 
she  seems  to  me  a  veritable  phantom,  and  her  voice 
sounds  like  a  ghostly  whisper. 

“  It  don’t  give  everybody  satisfaction.  Lady  Sara 
and  Lady  Hornick  have  had  words  over  it ;  and  as  for 
Sir  Ivan,  he  was  that  mad  he  left  the  castle,  and  he 
haven’t  been  home  since.” 

Why  do  tears  start  to  my  eyes  ?  Why  do  my  cheeks 
flush  and  my  lips  tremble  ? 

It  is  like  a  touch  of  balm,  it  is  like  a  breath  of 
flowers,  to  feel  that  some  one  has  cared  for  me,  some 
one  has  stood  on  my  side,  and  been  indignant  for  my 
sake. 

“  He  does  not  believe  a  single  slander,”  I  say  to 
myself  Joyfully.  And  tears  of  thankfulness  fall  upon 
his  name,  and  I  bless  it  silently. 

“  You  see,”  continues  Festing,  rejoicing  in  her  own 
talk,  “  Lady  Sara  and  Mr.  Esdale  was  bent  upon  a 
match  between  Mr.  Desmond  and  Miss  Horneck. 
That’s  why  he’s  gone  off  in  a  fury  to  Ireland.  But 
why  Sir  Ivan  should  be  in  a  rage  nobody  knows.” 

I  am  shading  my  eyes  with  my  hands.  I  will  not  let 
the  phantom  peer  at  my  looks  too  curiously.  Sir  Ivan’s 
wrath  is  perplexing  every  nerve.  For  whom,  for  what, 
is  he  so  angry  ?  O  that  I  were  free  !  I  cannot — I 
will  not  endure  this  cramped  and  cruel  life  beyond 
another  day. 

“  Festing,  are  you  sure  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  no  better  ?” 

“  That’s  what  father  said.  I  have  not  been  up  to 
the  abbey  these  three  days  myself — the  snow  is  too 
deep.” 

“  And  the  sale  of  Warfield  is  stopped  ?’ 

“  Yes,  stopped  a  week  ago,”  Festing  answers. 
“  That  wild  young  lord  was  going  to  buy  it — Madern, 
isn’t  he  called  ?  Master  was  furious  with  his  lawyer  for 
putting  him  off  his  fancy  for  the  place.” 

The  poor  phantom  yawns.  She  is  tired  of  me,  and  I 
of  her.  I  am  glad  when  she  gathers  up  her  long  limbs 
and  departs,  leaving  me  alone  with  my  chagrins  and  my 
fevered  thoughts. 

****** 

I  awake  in  the  night  with  an  awful  sense  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  fear.  The  thought  that  something  dreadful  is 
about  to  happen  seizes  me  as  with  a  hand  of  ice,  and  I 
start  up  in  terror,  shivering  in  every  limb,  and  listen 
intently. 

All  is  still  as  death,  or  seems  so  to  me  for  a  breath¬ 
less  moment.  Then  my  ear  catches  faintly  a  soft  rush. 
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like  the  fall  of  a  rirulet  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  the 
sound  of  quiet  rain  sinking  in  the  snow.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  great  thaw.  But  it  is  not  this  sound 
■which  now  touches  me  with  the  ice  of  terror — it  is  an 
indefinable  presence,  felt,  not  seen ;  it  is  the  spiritual 
shape  of  some  mighty  sorrow,  speechless,  yet  express- 
H)g  pain  past  human  strength  ;  viewless  and  without 
form,  yet  overpowering  me  by  its  impalpable  force.  In 
a  word,  it  is  an  apparition,  not  appearing — a  ghastly  and 
appalling  certainty — of  which  no  sense  within  me  can 
make  certain. 

For  a  period  which,  to  the  strained  mind,  seems  of 
shuddering  length,  I  bear  this  horror,  then  I  start  from 
my  bed  and  rush  into  Festing’s  room. 

“  Festing  !  Euphemia  !”  I  cry  frantically. 

There  is  no  answer.  And  as  I  stand  in  the  black 
darkness  I  hear  my  heart  beat,  and  the  sweet,  soft 
fall  of  the  rain  upon  the  lake.  Behind  me  the  door  of 
my  room  swings  to  and  fro  gently,  as  though  fanned 
by  wings,  or  held  by  a  hand  that  swayed  it. 

“  Festing  !  Festing  !  Awake  !’’  I  shriek  in  agony. 

Again  there  is  no  answer,  but  I  hear  the  sound  of 
shuffling  feet,  then  a  tap  at  Festing’s  door,  and  a  ghastly 
whispering  voice  strains  itself  to  say  hoarsely — 

“  ’Phemie  is  not  here.  She  is  gone  to  the  house. 
Do  you  want  anything,  ma’am  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  light !  Bring  me  a  light  and  put  it  down 
by  the  door.” 

It  is  not  until  the  man  has  done  this  that  I  find 
strength  to  move.  Then,  with  the  light  in  my  hand, 
and  with  blanched  face  and  eyes  wildly  open,  I  go  back 
to  my  room  and  search  it  in  every  part. 

I  find  nothing  but  my  own  shadow,  which  stands 
upon  the  wall  in  a  scared  way,  and  I  hear  nothing  but 
the  pattering  rain  and  the  fall  of  my  naked  feet  upon 
the  floor. 

Suddenly  I  stumble.  I  step  upon  something  that 
gives  me  pain.  I  hold  my  light  downwards  and  see — 
die  key  of  the  Lermit  vault ! 

How  it  came  upon  the  floor  I  know  not.  Last  night, 
as  I  have  done  every  night,  I  placed  it  beneath  my 
pillow  before  I  slept.  Can  it  be  this  was  not  a  safe 
hiding-place  ?  Can  any  hand  have  drawn  it  away  and 
dropped  it  here  ? 

No.  Had  Festing  done  this  she  would  have  carried 
the  key  to  Mr.  Mawditt.  Lost  in  conjecture,  I  move 
the  pillow  and  find  the  key  of  the  portfolio  beneath  it 
is  safety ;  it  is  only  the  key  of  the  vault  which  was 
taken  away.  On  perceiving  this  a  superstitious  dread 
Sails  on  me  ;  I  tremble  in  every  nerve. 

“  What  can  it  mean  ?”  I  ask  myself.  “  Is  the  key 
wanted,  or  is  some  unseen  power  striving  to  teach  me 
that  I  must  conceal  it  with  more  care  ?” 

Fainting  and  cold  I  sink  into  a  chair  and  gaze  upon 
the  key  in  my  hand,  with  eyes  which  inwardly  are 
looking  upon  the  old  warrior’s  coffln  and  my  dear 
father’s  unforgotten  face. 

Are  they  angry  ?  Has  one  of  them  been  here  to 
speak  to  me  ?  Who  was  it  came  ?  It  was  a  spirit.  I 
Irel — I  know  it  was.  Can  it  have  been  Charlie  ? 

This  thought  is  hateful ;  it  brings  on  me  a  sudden 
■gly  revulsion  of  feeling.  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  again. 


I  dress  myself  in  haste,  and  as  I  coil  up  my  long  thick 
braids  of  hair  the  idea  strikes  me  that  I  will  hide 
the  key  in  them.  I  have  said  it  was  a  short,  thick  key, 
and  not  very  large.  It  was  easy  to  coil  a  braid  of  hair 
around  it,  and  twist  it  up  among  the  other  coils  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight. 

The  tiny  key  of  the  portfolio  I  place  within  the  locket 
I  always  wear.  And  now  I  hurry  from  my  room  and 
through  Festing’s  and  across  the  salon  and  so  into  the 
kitchen  of  this  fantastic  building,  where  I  find  the 
hideous  familiar  of  the  place  squat  like  a  toad  before 
the  dying  fire.  With  bleared  and  winking  eyes  he 
looks  up  at  me  and  pushes  a  little  stool  forward  for  my 
seat. 

I  shake  my  head. 

“  What  o’clock  is  it  ?”  I  say  hurriedly. 

I  only  ask  because  I  want  to  hear  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice. 

“  Just  on  the  stroke  of  five,”  the  familiar  answers  in 
that  horrible  strained  voice  of  his,  which  makes  the 
flesh  creep  to  hear  him.  “  The  rain  beginned  at  a 
quarter  to,  and  the  door  there  just  behind  you  flewed 
open  without  a  touch.  I  was  scared  a  bit,  I  can  tell  ’ee.” 

“  When  did  Euphemia  go  ?” 

“  I  rowed  she  across  just  afore  midnight.  The 
master  axed  for  her,  or  leastways  put  the  light  up — 
that  meaned  she  was  wanted.” 

I  look  at  him  aghast.  The  sense  that  I  am  inclosed 
by  an  elabor.ate  system  of  concealment  comes  upon  me 
anew.  I  flush  as  with  burning  fever,  then  turn  cold 
and  shivering. 

I  glance  down  at  the  hideous  old  inebriate,  now  my 
only  gaoler.  Can  I  bribe  him  ?  Can  I  escape  now — 
this  very  minute  ? 

“  Festing - ”  I  begin  in  a  trembling  voice. 

“  Hark  !”  he  says,  interrupting  me,  “  don’t  ’ee  yur 
nothin’  ?” 

“  No  !”  I  answer,  and  turn  away  from  the  sight  of 
him  sick  at  heart. 

“  I  does.  There’s  summut  wrong,  I  know.  I’ll  just 
go  and  take  a  look  as  the  windurs  like.” 

He  rises  and  goes  to  the  outer  door.  I  follow  him. 
I  cannot  stay  here  alone.  I  cling  to  some  human  pre¬ 
sence,  even  his. 

In  a  moment  I  am  standing  out  in  the  falling  rain, 
snow-water  and  tangled  rushes  beneath  my  feet,  the 
lake  before  me,  the  stars  above  me.  It  is  all  strangely 
sweet,  and  solemn,  and  new  to  me. 

I  hold  out  my  hand  to  the  rain,  I  lift  my  face  to  the 
sky,  I  breathe  the  free  air  quickly. 

I  am  still  following  the  familiar’s  shadow,  and  it  leads 
me  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  fantastic  summer-house  ; 
and  here  Warfield  Abbey  bursts  upon  my  sight,  the 
windows  glistening  with  lights  and  the  glare  of  them 
shining  on  the  lake. 

“  So  you’ve  come  too !”  says  the  horrible  old  man, 
turning  on  me  suddenly.  “  It’s  against  orders.  But 
seemin  to  I,  nobody  won’t  be  lookin’  arter  we  two 
just  now.” 

“  What  has  happened  ?  What  can  be  the  matter  ?” 
I  cry  breathlessly. 

As  if  to  answer  me,  five  quick  strokes  from  the 
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turret  dock  float  down  on  the  rising  wind,  and  the 
instant  the  shaken  air  is  still,  as  if  some  hand  had 
waited  the  ceasing  of  the  strokes,  there  follows  the 
solemn  tolling  of  a  bell. 

With  head  bent  forward  and  eyeballs  intent  and 
glaring,  the  frightful  demon-man  at  my  side  listens  for 
the  second  knell.  It  comes,  and  he  draws  himself  up 
and  turns  his  sodden  face  on  me  with  a  repulsive  smile. 

“  It’s  a  wumman !’’  he  says.  “  And  maister  be  maister 
now  sure  anuff.  A  good  thing  for  me  and  ’Phemie.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  ask  with  faint  white  lips. 

“  I  mean  what  I  says.  Maister  have  got  the  money 
and  the  land,  and  he’s  brimmen  ovvur  with  riches.” 

There  is  an  increased  respect  in  his  dreadful  voice  as 
he  speaks  of  Mr.  Mawditt,  there  is  a  new  aspect  of  awe 
and  reverence  in  his  bloated  visage. 

I  understand  it  all. 

Mrs.  Mawditt  is  dead. 

It  is  her  death-knell  which  is  tolling  at  Warfield. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

It  is  the  dawn  of  the  winter  day.  The  sleet  and 
rain  come  down  persistently,  chilling  the  very  marrow. 
Yesterday  all  was  snow,  to-day  all  is  slush.  Yesterday 
the  earth  was  exceeding  fair  and  pure,  arrayed  in 
glistening  robes  of  whiteness ;  to-day  black  mud  and 
dabbled  green,  and  streams  of  brown-red  water  give  it  a 
troubled  look  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

I  lie  weeping  on  my  bed.  Sometimes,  worn  out  with 
tears,  I  fall  into  a  fitful  sleep,  from  which  I  wake  with  a 
start,  and,  remembering  my  sorrow,  weep  again.  Festing 
comes  to  me  at  eight  o’clock — Festing,  with  red  eyes 
and  swollen  face  of  grief,  and  a  small  tray  in  her  shaking 
hand. 

“  Drink  this  tea,  do,  miss,”  she  says,  putting  the 
cup  to  my  lips.  “  It’s  useless  giving  way.  She’s  gone 
to  a  better  world.” 

“When  did  it  happen,  Festing  ?” 

“  Just  at  a  quarter  to  five.  She  asked  for  her  dead 
baby,  and  kissed  it ;  then  closed  her  eyes,  and  died. 
We  thought  she  was  faint,  and  tried  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  bring  her  to.” 

Festing  stops  and  wipes  her  red  eyes  again. 

“  Was  the  poor  baby  dead  when  it  was  born  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  it  only  lived  half  an  hour.  That’s  what 
killed  her,  I  think.” 

“  Festing,  did  Mrs.  Mawditt  say  anything  of  me  ? 
Did  she  send  no  message  ?  did  she  write  no  letter  ?” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of,”  Festing  answers.  And  in 
the  midst  of  her  tears  she  grows  sharp  and  worldly 
again  instantly.  “  As  if  the  poor  thing  could,”  she 
continues,  “  ill  as  she  was !  I  wonder  you  can  ask 
such  a  thing.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

But  in  my  own  mind  I  do  ask  it  many  times.  Did 
she  write  to  Lady  Sara,  or  was  she  false  to  her  pro¬ 
mise  ?  If  she  was  true  to  it — if  she  kept  faith  with 
me  as  I  did  with  her,  was  the  letter  safely  sent,  and 
will  Lady  Sara  be  here  to-day  to  release  me  from  this 
bondage  ?  These  questions,  and  their  countless  turn¬ 
ings  and  twistings,  fears  and  hopes,  fill  up  my  mind 
incessantly.  I  cannot  drive  them  away. 


“  She  won’t  be  buried  for  nine  days,”  Festing  is 
saying.  “  That’s  the  custom  with  all  the  Lermits — 
isn’t  it,  miss  ?” 

•*  Yes.” 

“  And  this  will  put  off  Mr.  Lermit’s  wedding?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so — yes.’’  I  cannot  tell  what  I  am 
saying.  I  put  my  hand  on  my  head  in  a  bewildered 
way.  “  Nine  days,  Festing  ?  Was  he  to  be  married 
so  soon  ?” 

Festing  stares. 

“  You  had  better  lie  down  and  keep  quiet,  miss. 
Nobody  is  going  to  be  married  in  nine  days.  It’s  poor 
mistress  going  to  be  buried — that’s  different.” 

It  comes  upon  me  with  a  hot  flush — the  key  of  the 
vault !  It  will  be  asked  for,  searched  for  everywhere, 
and,  lastly,  the  door  will  be  broken  open. 

“  Lie  still,  Festing  ?  No,  I  will  not !  I  want  to  get 
up  and  go  away.” 

Festing  contemptuously  leaves  me  to  myself,  and 
gradually  I  grow  calm,  and  quiet  my  perturbed  spirit 
by  many  assurances  that  Lady  Sara  will  be  here  soon. 
But  the  long,  long  day  draws  to  a  close,  the  sun  sinks 
and  the  night  falls  without  bringing  me  a  succourer. 
****** 

The  creak  of  the  Mawditt  boots  !  If  I  were  on  the 
brink  of  the  sea,  and  they  pursued  me,  I  should  rush 
into  the  water  to  escape  them.  If  I  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  precipice,  and  they  came  upon  me  suddenly,  I  ' 
should  spring  off  into  giddy  death.  I  have  fled  now 
into  that  sanctuary  my  room,  and  thither  sundry  small 
notes  pursue  me. 

“  I  am  your  legal  guardian.  I  mus/  see  you  on 
serious  business,”  says  the  last  one.  “  Why  injure 
yourself  by  childish  folly  ?’’ 

Urged  by  Festing,  I  yield,  and  come  shrinkingly  into 
the  tyrant’s  presence.  There  is  a  change  come  over 
him.  I  cannot  call  it  grief,  though  it  wears  that  mask, 
but  to  me  it  has  the  aspect  of  desperation.  He  talks  in 
a  subdued  voice  of  his  dead  wife — of  his  sorrow — the 
double  sorrow  of  losing  wife  and  son.  Then  he  breaks 
in  with  a  sudden  question  : — 

“  Can  you  tell  me,  Coralie,  whether  that  unhappy 
boy  took  the  key  of  the  Lermits’  vault  with  him  ?  It 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  at  Warfield.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  did  not  take  it,”  I  answer  steadily. 

“  Then  I  will  have  it  looked  for  again,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  found,  the  door  must  be  taken  olF  its  hinges.” 

“  No  need  to  do  that  yet,”  I  say,  gasping  for  breath. 

“  Oh  no.  The  night  before  the  funeral  will  be  time 
enough.  Coralie,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  yourself.” 
And  he  edges  his  chair  nearer  mine. 

“  And  I,  too,  wish  to  speak,  Mr.  Mawditt.  Now 
your  wife  is  dead,  I  do  not  intend  to  remain  under 
your  guardianship.  I  wish  to  go  this  day,  this  very 
hour,  to  Eversleigh  Court.” 

“  A  place  not  open  to  receive  you  !  And  if  it  were  I 
could  not  accede  to  your  request.  I  am  your  natural 
guardian,  and  I  do  not  give  up  my  right  to  any  one. 
At  present  I  am  shielding  you  secretly  from  a  frightful 
charge,  and  until  I  am  in  a  position  to  refute  that  charge 
I  intend  to  keep  your  abode  here  a  secret.” 

I  glance  at  his  face.  It  is  desperate ;  he  is  playing 
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his  last  stake,  and  perhaps  I  am  that  stake.  I  do  not 
answer  him  a  word.  One  does  not  argne  with  despe¬ 
ration — one  fears  it. 

“  I  did  not  expect  Mrs.  Mawditt  would  die  so  soon,” 
he  continues,  his  voice  quivering.  “  Her  doctor  led  me 
to  expect  she  would  be  better,  and  live,  perhaps,  for  a 
few  months  after  the  event  to  which  she  looked  forward 
with  so  much  hope ;  and,  in  fact,  we  were  preparing  to 
go  to  a  milder  climate,  and  take  you  with  us.” 

“  So  his  schemes  are  broken  in  their  midst,”  I  say  to 
myself ;  “  and  who  can  tell  what  plot  he  will  devise  now 
to  ensnare  me  and  secure  Warfield  : 

As  if  he  guessed  my  thioughts,  his  next  words  speak 
to  them. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  my  position  through  my  wife’s 
death,  Coralie  ?  All  her  personal  property  is,  as  it 
always  has  been  since  our  marriage,  mine  absolutely, 
and  her  real  or  landed  property  is  mine  for  life.’’ 

“  Is  it  ?”  I  return  faintly.  “  I  thought  Paul - ” 

“  Pardon  me.  Young  Mr.  Lermit  cannot  interfere 
with  my  right,  as  his  mother’s  husband,  to  her  property 
for  my  life.  At  my  death  it  will  come  to  him  if  he  is 
the  heir,”  with  a  slightly  marked  accent. 

“  Is  that  the  law  ?”  I  ask  carelessly. 

“  That  is  the  law.  It  is  a  sad  pity  Mrs.  Mawditt 
did  not  live  to  sell  Warfield,  as  she  wished  to  do’’ — 
he  heaves  a  great  sigh  here — “  the  purchase-money 
would  have  been  absolutely  mine,  and  my  p>ower  to 
provide  for  you  would  have  been  far  greater  than  it  is 
now.  Still,  Coralie,  you  know  I  shall  do  all  I  can  for 
you.” 

He  tries  to  take  my  hand,  but  I  shrink  back  and  say 
coldly — 

“  I  ask  for  nothing  from  you,  Mr.  Mawditt,  but 
liberty  to  leave  your  house.” 

“  You  ask  the  one  thing  which  for  your  own  sake  I 
cannot  grant.  I  will  not  part  with  you,  Coralie.  I 
cannot  part  with  you  !” 

He  loses  self-control.  Passion  and  fire  are  in  his 
eyes  and  voice ;  he  grasps  the  back  of  my  chair 
with  great  sinewy  hand,  and  his  breath  comes  hot  and 
quick. 

“  Through  all  our  quarrels  you  have  seen  the  troth. 
You  know,  girl,  that  in  your  little  hand  lies  my  life  ! 
Listen  !  I  will  only  ask  you  to  listen  for  a  moment.  I 
know  it  is  premature  to  speak.  I  will  not  say  a  word 
yet  about  marriage,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  my  plans. 
I  can  realise  a  large  sum  by  the  sale  of  leases  and 
terms — the  law  allows  all  that — and  I  can  let  Warfield. 
Then  in  Italy  you  and  I  can  make  a  home  together  after 
a  fitting  time  has  been  given  to  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  memory. 
Say,  Coralie  !  does  the  plan  please  you  ?” 

He  seizes  my  hand  and  fastens  on  it  the  kiss  of  a 
vulture,  while  I  break  from  him  with  a  cry  that  rings 
through  the  building. 

“  I  will  not  endure  your  touch  !  I  will  not  endure 
your  words  !”  I  say  vehemently.  “  How  dare  you  utter 
so  base  a  proposition  to  me,  knowing  your  dead  wife  to 
be  my  aunt  ?’’ 

I  have  spoken  in  my  anger,  and  the  moment  the 
words  have  left  my  lips  I  perceive  too  late  all  they 
betray. 


He  grows  pale  from  chin  to  brow ;  his  face  is  like  a 
white  flame  of  rage  ;  his  massive  jaw  is  set  like  iron. 

“  Who  told  you  such  a  feeble  lie  ?  Speak  instantly.” 

I  am  silent. 

“Now  see  here,”  he  says,  and  his  thick,  strong 
hand  shakes  the  table  it  grasps  like  a  reed.  “  I  under- 
st  nd  it  all.  You  have  found  those  documents  of  mine 
for  which  I  searched  your  room ;  and  you  have  to  give 
them  up — do  you  hear  me  ?  you  have  to  give  them  up, 
or  you  will  never  leave  this  place.” 

He  turns  on  his  heel,  strides  to  the  door,  then  comes 
back  and  seizes  me  with  a  hot  hand. 

“  Mind  !  whatever  happens  to  you,  girl,  will  be  your 
own  fault  1  You  could  make  your  own  terms  with  me 
if  you  would.  I  will  be  reasonable  ;  I  will  not  ask  too 
much.  Look  on  me  only,  if  you  will,  as  your  guardian, 
your  friend ;  and  let  my  home  be  your  home.  Oh, 
Coralie  !  Coralie  !  why  will  you  be  my  enemy  ?” 

With  this  cry  of  agony  he  releases  me,  and  hides 
the  fierce  anguish  of  his  eyes  with  one  sinewy  hand. 
Then  in  another  moment,  with  softened  voice,  voice  that 
has  a  shrinking  terror  in  it,  he  says,  “  Do  not  drive  me 
to  desperation,  Coralie.  Give  up  that  packet.  Re¬ 
member  this  :  I  must  and  will  have  it.  I  give  you  three 
days — no  more.” 

He  is  gone,  but  the  wild,  haggard,  dreadful  look  in 
his  eyes  as  he  gazes  back  on  me  in  saying  this,  haunts 
me  and  thrills  me  through  with  a  ghastly  foreboding  of 
the  meaning  in  them. 

****** 

On  the  second  night  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  fall 
into  great  terror.  A  huge  love  of  life,  a  horrible  fear 
of  death  beset  me. 

“  I  am  so  young,”  I  said  ;  “  why  should  I  die  ?  and 
die  for  Paul  Lermit’s  sake — the  lover  of  Hester 
Horneck  ?” 

Then  my  face  flushed  and  I  began  to  weep.  I  still 
felt  in  my  heart  that  strong  necessity  to  do  and  suffer 
much  to  compensate  Paul — for  what  ?  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  knew  it  was  for  a  great  loss,  and  my  tears  fell 
fast. 

I  clasped  my  hands  over  roy  face  and  thought  long 
and  bitterly.  The  years  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
between  me  and  Paul  would  not  die  for  a  little  grief — 

would  not  die  because  another  love -  I  stopped, 

for  the  flame  upon  my  cheeks  rushed  to  my  heart  and 
checked  my  breath. 

“  So  I  must  save  Warfield  for  Paul,  and  I  will  not 
yield  these  documents  to  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

This  was  the  logical  sequence  of  my  thoughts,  but  it 
does  not  matter  now  how  I  came  at  it. 

There  are  still  five  days  to  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  funeral. 
Shall  I  wait  the  chances  of  those  five  days,  or  shall  I 
try  to  escape  sooner  ? 

“  I  will  try  now — this  very  night,”  I  say  to  myself. 
And  in  this  resolve  I  open  the  saloon  door,  and  take  a 
long,  furtive  look  at  the  Familiar. 

He  is  dozing  by  the  fire  in  his  old  way — in  his  older 
way,  for  there  is  a  bottle  by  his  side  half  empty,  a  bottle 
of  which  his  watchful  daughter  is  ignorant,  for  the  thaw 
has  afflicted  her  with  neuralgia,  and  she  is  groaning  on 
her  bed.  If  only  her  wakeful  ear  does  not  catch  the 
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sound  of  my  step,  I  may  do  much  with  the  aid  of  this 
bottle. 

“  So  you  have  been  drinking  ?”  I  say  cautiously. 

“  No,  not  a  drop  !’*  And  his  horrid  whisper  sounds 
like  the  eager  hiss  of  a  snake. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  then  ?”  and  I  hold  the 
bottle  up  in  triumph.  “  I  shall  take  it  to  your  daughter 
and  tell  her  you  have  been  drinking.” 

•*  Don’t,  miss  !  don’t !  You’ll  ruin  me.  Squire’ll 
never  look  over  it.” 

In  his  effort  to  speak  he  grows  purple,  and  his  ghastly 
voice  rattles  back  into  his  throat.  He  stretches  out  a 
shaking  hand  for  the  bottle. 

“  Do’ee  let  me  hide  ’un  away,  miss  !  and  dont’ee  tell 
Phemie.  She’s  such  a  bitter  weed  ;  she’d  go  and  tell 
squire  straight  off,  and  he  is  squire  now  sure  and  sartain. 
I  warr’nt  ’a  wud  put  me  in  gaol  for  life  if  ’a  knowed.” 

“  Festing,  I  will  keep  silent,  but  in  return  you  must 
do  something  for  me.” 

“  Anything  in  reason,”  the  familiar  answers,  shuffling 
on  his  thickset  legs.  “  Anything  as  I  can  do  without 
hurtin’  of  myself  I  will.” 

“  It  will  not  hurt  you.  Do  you  see  those  five  golden 
sovereigns  ?  Well,  they  are  yours  if  you  will  lend  me  for 
five  minutes  the  key  of  the  boat-house.” 

He  looks  at  the  money ;  he  looks  at  me  ;  the  hair  rises 
on  his  head  ;  his  swollen  lips  shake. 

“  I  durst’n !  I  durst’n  !  Close  up  yer  hand  !  Dont’ee 
let  me,  nor  nobody,  see  the  gould.  Why,  dont’ee  know 
the  squire  can  put  me  in  gaol  for  life  ?  I  tell’ee  he  can  and 
will - ” 

“  I  will  double  the  money  !”  And  I  lean  over  him  and 
whisper  the  words  in  desf>erate  calmness.  “  Where  is  the 


key  ?  Show  me  the  place  where  it  is  kept — that  is  all  I 
ask — and  the  money  is  yours,”  and  I  chink  the  gold  softly 
in  his  goblin  ear. 

The  sweat  stands  on  his  forehead ;  his  eyes  begin  to 
roll ;  he  is  yielding,  and  my  nerves  feel  threaded  with 
flame,  but  at  this  instant  Nesting’s  voice  breaks  upon 

U8 — 

“  Father  !  have  you  brought  down  my  medicine — that 
stuff  I  was  to  have  for  my  face  ?  I’m  raging  mad  with 
pain.” 

The  old  familiar  gets  up  on  his  shaky  legs ;  he 
motions  to  me  to  hide  the  gold  ;  he  himself  hides  his 
beloved  drink ;  and  just  as  he  has  done  this  the  poor 
freckled  phantom  comes  into  the  room,  holding  her  jaw 
with  both  hands. 

**  There’s  the  stuff,’’  the  familiar  says.  “  It’s  got 
*  poison’  marked  on  it,  so  mind  you  don’t  drink  it, 
Phemie.” 

She  twitches  the  phial  from  his  hand  with  a  scowl  and 
a  groan  ;  then  turns  on  me  suspiciously. 

“  It’s  too  cold  here  for  you,  ma’am,”  she  says  with 
much  snappishness.  “  This  room  is  only  good  enough 
for  father  and  me.” 

And  so  saying  she  draws  a  stool  by  the  fire,  seats 
herself  on  it,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  head 
on  her  hands,  and  rocks  herself  to  and  fro,  moaning. 

Her  goblin  father  glances  at  her  and  then  at  me  with 
a  look  which  plainly  says,  “  She  is  a  fixture ;  better 
leave  us.” 

I  go  to  my  own  room  and  pace  it  to  and  fro  in 
impatient  agony. 

I  have  betrayed  to  that  dreadful  man  that  I  have 
money,  and  I  have  gained  nothing. 


ONLY. 


NLY  the  rising  sun. 

And  the  first  faint  light  of  morn  ; 
Only  another  soul 

That  has  come  with  the  early  dawn. 

Only  a  dazzling  light, 

And  the  heat  of  a  summer’s  day  ; 

Only  the  meteor  Fame, 

As  it  shooteth  across  my  way. 

Only  the  lowering  clouds. 

And  a  fall  on  the  earth  of  rain  ; 

Only  the  cup  of  bliss 

That  is  dashed  from  my  lips  again. 


Only  a  brightening  sky. 

When  the  noon  of  the  day  has  gone  ; 

Only  a  hope  deferred. 

Till  my  spirit  is  sad  and  lone. 

Only  a  few  short  hours. 

And  the  sun  will  sink  in  the  west ; 

Only  a  few  short  years. 

And  my  spirit  will  be  at  rest. 

Only  a  splendid  eve. 

And  the  floating  of  clouds  of  gold  ; 

Only  the  strains  I  wove. 

That  are  echoing  through  the  world. 


Only  the  fading  day. 

And  the  death  of  its  beauteous  light ; 

Only  an  old  man’s  grave. 

And  the  hope  that’s  beyond  the  night ! 

Harriette  Smith, 
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fV  FASHIONABLE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

T  a  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Ross  at  her 
residence  in  Portland-place,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  month,  Kuo-tui-tai,  the  Chinese 
Ambassadress,  was  present,  and  on  that 
account  no  gentlemen  were  invited.  The 
attendance  of  ladies  was  numerous  and  fashion¬ 
able.  The  Chinese  lady  was  dressed  in  a  narrow 
skirt  of  red  damask  silk,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground ;  down  the  front  was  a  broad  band  of 
embroidery  on  white  silk,  edged  on  each  side  with 
black  satin ;  an  immensely  full  over-dress  of  green 
damask,  with  broad  purple  border,  was  worn  ; 
it  fastened  on  one  side  of  the  chest  the  wide  sleeves 
had  bands  of  embroidery  on  white  silk  to  match  that  on 
the  front  of  the  skirt ;  the  hair  was  drawn  back  from 
the  face,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  behind,  one  loop  being 
arranged  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  stand  out  hori¬ 
zontally  at  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  a  quantity  of  pins  were 
so  arranged  in  the  knot  of  hair  as  to  present  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  comb,  and  some  very  common¬ 
looking  red  and  white  flowers  were  fastened  on  each 
side  ;  the  earrings  were  very  long,  in  tassel  form,  appa¬ 
rently  of  small  and  common  glass  beads.  The  lady 
accompanying  her,  who  spoke  French,  and  through 
whom  she  could  alone  be  communicated  with,  wore  a 
robe  of  bright  blue  edged  with  broad  bands  of  purple. 
The  Ambassadress’s  feet  were  incredibly  small,  and 
were  encased  in  very  pointed  scarlet  and  white  slippers  ; 
as  might  be  anticipated,  her  manner  of  walking  is  far 
from  graceful.  Madame  Hager  and  her  clever  little 
dog  Minos  were  present,  and  seemed  fully  as  interesting 
to  the  Celestial  as  to  the  European  visitors.  There  was 
also  some  amateur  music,  and  some  curious  mechanical 
toys  were  exhibited. 

At  Mrs.  Henry  Roe’s  first  ball  of  the  season  a  per¬ 
fectly  lovely  dress  was  worn  of  white  satin,  veiled  with 
tunics  of  silver-spangled  tulle,  each  tunic  edged  with  a 
fringe  of  delicately-coloured  tulips,  pink  and  white ;  the 
bodice  and  train  were  of  white  brocade,  a  fringe  of 
tulips  forming  a  berthe,  and  also  edging  as  a  bordering 
of  the  long  cuirass.  A  clair  de  lune  satin  had  the  front 
covered  with  gauze,  figured  with  silver,  looped  with 
large  water  lilies  ;  splendid  diamond  stars  went  round 
the  top  of  the  bodice,  and  a  diamond  tiara  was  worn. 
A  pale  pink  tulle  had  the  front  entirely  covered  with  a 
tablier  of  silver  network,  in  each  mesh  of  which  hung  a 
silver  tassel ;  the  bodice,  which  was  high  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  without  sleeves,  and  the  Princesse  train,  were 
of  pink  and  silver  brocade,  and  had  no  trimming ;  eme¬ 
ralds  were  the  ornaments  worn,  and  a  pink  rose  in  the 
hair. 

At  the  reception  given  by  the  American  Minister  and 


Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  at  their  residence  in  Cavendish-square, 
in  honour  of  General  Grant,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mrs.  Grant,  there  was  an  immensely  large 
attendance.  Some  of  the  dresses  were  very  beautiful, 
and  the  entourage  of  flowers — the  house  being  simply  full 
of  them — set  them  off  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
A  clair  de  lune  silk  had  a  scarf  of  silver  gaze  damasse 
across  the  front  and  falling  at  the  back  ;  the  pattern  was 
worked  over  with  tiny  fl.akes  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  a 
fringe  to  correspond  edged  the  scarf,  and  also  formed  a 
berthe ;  a  superb  parure  of  diamonds  and  opals  was 
worn  with  this  toilette.  Lady  Hardy  had  a  beautiful 
overdress  of  dark  blue  and  cream-coloured  brocade,  over 
a  dress  of  cream-coloured  faille,  covered  with  pleatings 
of  cream  tulle  and  black  lace.  A  cerise  silk  had  a  tablier 
entirely  of  superb  point  lace,  accompanied  by  a  small 
bib  for  the  bodice ;  the  dress  was  high  on  the  shoulders, 
very  low  back  and  front,  and  had  no  sleeves  ;  emeralds 
set  in  vieil  or  were  worn  with  it.  A  jonquil  yellow  dress 
had  two  flounces  of  point  de  gaze,  headed  by  garlands 
of  shaded  chenille  leaves,  cherry  blossom,  and  black 
cherries.  The  bodice  was  cut  down  to  the  waist  back 
and  front,  and  filled  in  with  lace  ;  a  bouquet  of  cherries 
and  blossom  tied  with  a  bow  of  jonquil  satin  with  a 
diamond  buckle  was  worn  in  the  hair. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury  entertained  at  dinner  on  Tune  Igth,  at  their 
residence  in  Arlington-street,  Viscountess  Strangford, 
Lord  and  Lady  Odo  Russell,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice, 
Lady  John  Manners,  Hon.  F.  and  Lady  Gjnstance 
Stanley,  Sir  Garnet  and  Lady  Wolseley,  Sir  James 
Lacaita,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Leod,  &c.  Later  in  the  even¬ 
ing  Lady  Salisbury  had  a  reception,  which  was  most 
numerously  and  fashionably  attended.  There  were  some 
very  handsome  dresses,  those  of  the  Countess  Raymond 
de  Kergorlay,  Madame  Wooyeno,  Lady  Burghley,  and 
the  Countess  Tolstoy  being  specially  remarkable.  One 
dress  of  pale  pink  silk  had  a  scarf  of  the  same,  embroi¬ 
dered  in  bulrushes  and  grass  draped  across  the  front,  so 
as  almost  entirely  to  cover  the  skirt ;  the  ends  were 
fringed  out  to  an  unusual  depth,  and  formed  a  trimming 
to  the  train.  Similar  embroidery"  formed  a  berthe.  A 
scarf  of  gold  and  white  brocade  was  very  artistically 
draped  across  a  pale  green  silk ;  the  cuirass  bodice  had 
a  plastron  of  the  brocade  both  back  and  front,  and  was 
exceedingly  long,  the  lacing  being  of  gold  cord  ;  three 
rows  of  gold  cord  were  worn  h  la  Grecque  in  the  dark 
hair.  A  black  satin  dress  had  white  lace  put  on  in  three 
perpendicular  rows  of  curved  flounces,  separated  by  flots 
of  black,  mandarin,  and  palest  blue  ribbons ;  the  same 
trimming  separated  the  skirt  from  the  train,  which  was 
black  brocaded  satin  and  perfectly  plain,  put  on  in  large 
pleats  at  the  bottom  of  the  lacing  of  the  bodice ;  the 
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bodice  was  high  on  the  shoulders,  and  had  no  sleeves 
but  of  white  lace. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Houghton  at  his  residence 
in  Arlington-street,  in  honour  of  General  Grant,  there 
were  present  to  meet  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  Minister,  the  Dukes  of  Argyll, 
Wellington,  and  Sutherland,  Earls  of  Rosebery  and 
Granville,  Lieut.-General  Lord  George  Paget,  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Strathnairn,  General  Lord  Airey,  the 
Hon.  Everard  Primrose,  Hon.  H.  Monckton,  General 
Badeau,  &c.  Later  in  the  evening  Lord  Houghton  and 
the  Hon.  Misses  Monckton  Milnes  had  a  reception,  which 
was  fashionably  attended.  Some  very  pretty  dresses 
were  worn.  A  Princesse  dress  was  of  striped  brocade, 
Sevres  blue  satin  stripes  alternating  with  white  ribbed 
silk,  brocaded  with  yellow  rosebuds ;  the  bodice  was 
high  on  the  shoulders,  and  cut  open  to  the  waist,  filled 
in  with  fluted  amber  faille ;  a  blue  satin  waistband 
stretched  from  the  side  seams,  and  fastened  in  front  with 
a  bow  and  loops  of  blue  satin,  lined  with  amber ;  the 
dress  was  united  for  some  distance  below  the  waist,  and 
then  opened  over  an  amber  faille  petticoat  formed  of 
pleats,  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  fan ;  blue  shoes, 
with  amber  rosettes ;  long  white  mittens,  with  bows  at 
the  top  of  amber  and  blue ;  diamonds  on  blue  velvet 
round  the  throat ;  an  amber  feather,  blue  satin  bow, 
and  diamond  star  and  buckle  in  the  hair. 

A  brilliant  afternoon  party  was  given  by  Colonel 
Burnaby  and  the  officers  of  the  3rd  Battalion  Grenadier 
Guards  at  the  Tower,  where  they  are  now  quartered, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  June.  The 
assemblage  was  a  very  aristocratic  one,  the  elite  of 
London  society  being  present,  and  the  number  of  lovely 
faces  to  be  seen  was  unusually  great ;  amongst  others, 
the  Ladies  Augusta  and  Sophia  Rous,  Lady  Gladys 
Herbert,  the  &untess  of  Dudley,  Miss  Beauclerk, 
Miss  MoncriefF,  Lady  Blanche  Ogilvy,  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Langtree,  Mrs.  Adrian 
Hope,  &c.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  company 
assembled  in  the  quadrangle,  where  the  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  was  stationed,  and  where  the  athletic 
sports,  such  as  they  were,  took  place ;  they  consisted 
of  fencing  and  throwing  and  diving  for  oranges  with 
hands  tied  behind,  and  other  feats  of  agility,  performed 
by  the  men  of  the  regiment.  Seats  were  placed  about 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  band.  The  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  messroom  of  the  barracks  on  long 
tables,  and  consisted  of  melons,  pines,  grapes,  straw¬ 
berries,  cherries,  iced  coffee,  champagne  and  claret- 
cup,  &c.  The  display  of  plate  was  very  handsome.  The 
entertainment  commenced  at  four  and  terminated  shortly 
after  seven.  Every  variety  of  charming  toilette  was 
worn  on  this  occasion,  dark  colours  and  black  being 
very  prominent.  Costumes  of  white  muslin,  arranged 
with  lace,  were  singularly  few  in  number.  Though 
the  day  was  very  warm,  there  was  a  fresh  breeze 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  absence  of  diaphanous 
materials.  Sage  green  was  the  reigning  colour,  next  to 
which  was  a  creamish  yellow,  always  arranged  with  a 
dark  colour.  One  costume  was  a  Princesse  polonaise 
of  striped  pink  velvet,  bordered  with  red,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  large  pink  coral  buttons.  Mandarin  was 


another  fashionable  colour,  but  it  was  always  kept  in 
the  shade — never  made  very  prominent.  A  Parisian- 
looking  costume  of  dead-green  silk  had  a  cuirass 
paletot  of  gold  embroidery  ;  the  front  of  the  jacket  was 
formed  of  large  gold-rings,  through  which  the  bodice 
was  visible ;  the  same  arrangement  was  carried  out 
over  the  hips,  and  the  toque  corresponded  with  the 
dress.  Many  of  the  ladies  wore  toques,  some  bonnets, 
and  some  hats ;  though  in  all  cases  the  hats  were  of 
very  small  dimensions.  The  most  fashionable  of  the 
bodices  appeared  to  be  made  with  a  stomacher  of  silk 
gathered  at  the  neck,  but  composed  of  the  same  silk  as 
the  trimming  of  the  skirt.  A  young  married  lady  had 
an  exquisite  dress  of  ruby  silk,  arranged  with  black 
silk  and  thick  black  passementerie,  the  headdress  being 
of  black  silk,  with  an  inside  frill  of  lace,  and  crimson 
rose  at  the  side. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  W.  Francis 
Schneider,  third  son  of  H.  W.  Schneider,  Esq.,  of 
Belsfield,  Windermere,  and  Miss  Mirabel  Savile,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Savile. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  Mostyn  Pryce, 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  T.  E.  H.  Pryce,  late  2nd  (Queen’s) 
Regiment,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mostyn 
Pryce,  of  Gunley,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Miss  Hen¬ 
rietta  M.  Beauclerk,  daughter  of  Charles  William 
Beauclerk,  Esq.,  of  Winchfield  House,  Hampshire, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord 
Frederick  Beauclerk. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  between  Earl  Annesley  and  Mabel,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Markham. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Lady  Elizabeth 
Adeane  and  Mr.  M.  Biddulph,  M.P. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Lieutenant- Colonel 
the  Hon.  R.  Trefusis,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  Lady 
Mary  Scott,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  and  will  shortly  take. place 
between  the  Rev.  Melville  Russell  Moore,  rector  of 
Rushock,  Worcestershire,  and  Frances  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Allsopp,  M.P.,  of 
Hindlip  Hall,  Worcestershire. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hargrave  Pawson,  late  12th 
Royal  Lancers,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Pawson,  of  Shawdon, 
Northumberland,  and  the  Hon.  Violet  Jervis,  youngest 
daughter  of  Viscount  St.  Vincent,  is  arranged  to  take 
place  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
Piccadilly. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Auguste  Kallevig  and  Miss 
Wenche  von  der  Lippe  Howinckel,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gerardo  Howinckel,  late  of  Bilbao,  Spain,  was 
solemnised  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Christiania,  Norway. 

A  marriage  in  announced  to  take  place  between  the 
Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  White)  and  Mr.  Cecil  Price. 

On  Monday,  the  nth,  at  the  Church  of  the  Servite 
Fathers,  Fulham-road,  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B.,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  famous  painter,  were 
married  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  The 
bride  wore  a  Princesse  dress  of  white  poult  de  sole, 
trimmed  with  Honiton  lace,  white  tulle  veil,  and  wreath 
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of  oraoge  blossom  and  myrtle.  The  bridesmaids,  six 
in  number,  wore  cream  cashmere  dresses,  with  revers 
and  pipings  of  cardinal-red  silk ;  cream  plush  hats, 
with  wlute  feathers  ;  and  bog  oak  lockets,  with  initials 
and  shamrocks  in  gold.  Among  the  guests  present  at 
the  breakfast  were  Sir  Garnet  and  Lady  Wolseley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Men- 
nell,  lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brackenbury,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Baker,  and  Captain  Mansfield,  the 
bridegroom’s  best  man.  The  newly-married  pair 
left  town  for  Ireland  during  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon. 

St.  George’s'  Church,  Hanover-square,  was  densely 
filled  |on  Saturday  last,  when  was  solemnised  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Albert  Henry  George  Grey,  son  of 
the  lare  General  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  and  nephew 
of  Earl  Grey,  K.G.,  with  Miss  Alice  Holford, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Holford.  The 
bridegroom  was  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  Hon. 
Frederick  Wood,  as  best  man.  The  bride,  escorted  by 
her  mother,  was  recdved  by  Mr.  Holford  as  she 
alighted,  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  rails  in  front  of  the  Communion  table, 
followed  by  her  six  bridesmaids — namely.  Miss  Hol- 
fbrd  and  l^s  Grey  (sisters  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom),  Lady  Lonisa  Beauclerk,  Lady  Mary  Lindsay, 
Hon.  Sisely  Burrell,  and  Miss  Violet  Lindsay.  The 
bride  wore  a  dress  of  ivory-coloured  antique  satin 
dnchesse  with  long  trrin,  flounced  and  trimmed  with 
pclat  de  gaze,  a  diadem  of  orange  blossoms  fastened  by 
five  diamond  marguerites,  and  a  large  tulle  veil.  The 
jewels  comprised  a  necklace  of  pearls,  the  gift  of  her 
parents  ;  a  diamond  and  ruby  pendant,  the  gift  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Grey;  a  bracelet  set  with  emeralds  and 
pearls,  the  gift  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  ; 
and  a  diamond  and  pearl  brooch  and  earrings  en  suite, 
the  gift  of  Colonel  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Loyd-Lindsay.  The 
bridesmaids  wore  pale  blue  cachemire  Princesse  dresses, 
with  lace  sleeves  and  chemisettes,  and  muslin  caps  and 
Indian  bangles,  gifts  from  the  bridegroom.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  John  Grey,  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
performed  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Francis  R.  Grey,  rector  of  Morpeth,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Capel  Cure,  the  rector.  The  bride  was  given 
away  by  her  father.  The  wedding  party  reassembled 
at  ^rchester  House,  Park-lane,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Holford  received  several  hundred  guests  at  breakfast 
on  the  auspicious  occasion.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  attended  by  Lady  Suffield  and  Major  Russell, 
honoured  the  wedding  breakfast  by  their  presence. 
Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome  also  honoured  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holford  by 
their  company.  Before  breakfast  was  announced  the 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family  went  to  inspect 
the  wedding  presents,  which  were  displayed  on  several 
tables  in  the  saloon.  Breakfast  was  laid  out  in  the 
large  dining-room,  and  was  served  at  I. Jo.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  among  many  others,  accepted  invitations  to  the 
church  and  breakfast : — The  French  Ambassador  and 
Marchioness  d’Harcourt  and  Mdlles.  d’Harcourt,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and 
Lady  Mary  Primrose,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Maria 
Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne  and  Lady  Emily  Fitzmaurice,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Tavistock,  the  ^tl  of  Malmesbury,  Earl 
Bathurst,  Earl  Grey,  Earl  Granville,  Earl  and  Countess 
Cowper,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Albemarle,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Antrim,  &c.  About  half-past  two 
o’clock  the  newly-married  pair  started  for  Didcot  by 
rail,  thence  to  Lockinge,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay’s  seat  in 
Berkshire,  for  the  honeymoon.  The  bride’s  travelling 
attire  was  a  black  and  blue  Princesse  dress,  with  bonnet 
to  match.  The  wedding  presents  were  very  numerous. 
Her  Majesty  sent  a  large  handsome  gilt  clock  ,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales’s  gift  was  a  porte-bonheur 
bracelet ;  the  Princess  Ix>uise,  a  black  carved  table 
with  marble  top  ;  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  ;  Prince  Leopold,  a  set  of  four  silver- 
gilt  saltcellars. 

ASCOT  RACES. 

Owing  to  the  Court  being  in  mourning  for  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Royal  box  presented  a  sub¬ 
dued  aspect  in  point  of  colour  this  year.  The  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  is  looking  remarkably  well  and  is 
slightly  embrowned  after  her  stay  in  the  South,  wore 
on  the  first  day  black  and  lavender,  and  a  bonnet  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  sprays  of  lilac.  There  were  no 
less  than  fifty  four-in-hands  opposite  the  grand  stand. 
It  is  said  that  the  four  loveliest  women  in  London  were 
on  one  of  these. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


COrrOMES  FOR  COUNTRY  WEAR. 

I.  Costume  in  grey  linen  with  stripes,  and  trimmed 
with  plain  grey.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep 
flonnce,  pleated  and  ornamented  with  two  cross-cut 
bands  with  pipings  of  mandarine  and  buttons  to  match  ; 
bows  of  mandarine  ribbon  ornament  the  middle  of  the 
front,  'nght-fitring  bodice  with  high  straight  collar 
and  a  revers,  the  whole  bordered  with  mandarine  braid. 
Deep  pliss4  cuffs  ornament  the  sleeves  with  bands 
rimiLir  to  those  on  the  skirt.  Straw  bonnet  with  mixed 
flowers  and  mandarine  bandeau. 


2.  Blue  linen  dress.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with 
plisse  flounces  and  bands  of  embroidery  alternately. 
The  polonaise  is  open  diagonally  from  one  shoulder  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  opposite  side ;  it  is  very  ample, 
and  trimmed  round  with  three  rows  of  English  em¬ 
broidery  ;  long  pocket  with  similar  trimming.  Cuffs 
with  three  rows  of  embroidery  and  buttons. 

Price  of  pattern  of  either  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pat¬ 
tern,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  Jo,  Henrietta- street. 
Covent  Garden.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
at  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER, 
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lURrMlSiETTER 


f  Paris,  June. 

C^HAT  a  magician  is  the  sunshine  !  Paris 
TO  was  full,  theatres  were  crowded,  balls 
r  and  receptions  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruption,  and  the  spring 
season  was  gayer  than  the  winter  one 
had  been  but  a  fortnight  ago  while  it 
rained  and  the  weather  was  cool.  Out  came 
the  sunshine,  and  the  scene  is  changed.  In 
the  heat  and  glare  the  city  seems  unbear- 
^  ^  able,  the  theatre  a  torture,  balls  a  mild  form 
^  of  manslaughter.  The  green  fields,  the 
^  mountain  breeze,  and  the  sea’s  foamy  fresh¬ 
ness  have  suddenly  become  the  utmost  desiderata  to 
the  weary  Parisian’s  heart.  Happy  those  who  can 
take  wing  at  once  and  depart.  But  to  the  greater 
number  deliverance  will  not  come  until  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  until  then  they  must  toil  on  and  bear 
the  heat  as  best  they  may.  While  our  beau  tnonde  fly 
from  Paris,  the  bourgeoisie  adopt  a  middle  course  and 
settle  in  villas  and  small  country  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city,  the  head  of  the  family  and 
bread-winner  going  to  town  by  rail  every  morning  to 
come  home  at  night,  and  only  enjoying  on  Sundays  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  country. 

The  first  part  of  the  month  of  June  was,  however, 
full  of  animation  and  attractions  of  all  kind  s  for  the 
elite  who  still  lingered  there. 

The  races  were,  of  course,  the  chief  of  these  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  greatest  day  for  aristocratic  elegance  is 
not,  as  some  fancy,  that  of  the  Grand  Prix,  it  is  that 
of  the  Derby.  The  creme  de  la  creme  of  society  are 
always  present  at  the  Derby,  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  there  exhibit  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
toilettes.  On  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  the  world  go  to  the  races,  and  our  grandes 
dames  leave  the  field  to  the  bourgeoisie,  or,  if  they  appear 
on  the  racecourse,  it  is  in  the  simplest  of  toilettes,  incog- 
riita  as  it  were. 

The  French  Derby  was  splendid  this  year  ;  the  long- 
capricious  sunshine  for  once  shed  all  its  favours  upon 
the  eventful  day.  The  country  about  Chantilly  looked 
fresh  and  lovely,  the  crowd  immense.  The  financial, 
political,  and  elegant  world  had  all  its  most  notable 
representatives  fhere.  The  Princes  of  Orleans  did 
the  honours  of  their  box  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  the  Brazils,  and  to  several  of  the  principal  land¬ 
holders  about  Chantilly,  Count  and  Countess  Vigier, 
the  proprietors  of  La  Morlaye,  the  Baroness  de  Saint- 
Didier,  Count  d’Hedouville,  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Fezensac,  &c.,  &c. 

The  female  community  formed  a  large  majority  in 
the  crowd,  and  pretty  summer  toilettes  were  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  small  hats  of  plaited  straw,  turned  up  in 


Louis  XV.  fashion,  and  trimmed  with  a  pheasant’s  or 
West  Indian  bird’s  feather,  were  quite  the  success  of 
the  day. 

As  for  the  race,  in  itself  it  offered  no  striking  interest, 
being  easily  won  by  Jonglenr,  the  horse  long  before 
pointed  out  as  the  probable  victor.  It  was  not  the 
same  at  the  Grand  Prix.  Three  horses  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  most  likely  to  win — ^Jongleur,  the  winner  of 
the  Derby,  Verneuil,  and  Strachino — but  neither  of 
these  was  successful,  and  yet  it  was  a  French  horse 
which  won — Saint-Christophe,  belonging  to  Count 
Lagrange. 

It  was  quite  a  surprise,  and  of  course  to  many  a 
very  bitter  disappointment,  for  no  one  reckoned  in  the 
least  upon  this  unknown  horse,  and  great  was  the  ex¬ 
citement  when  he  was  seen  to  win  the  race  as  easily 
as  if  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  season.  One  cSF 
the  three  best-noted  horses  did  not  even  obtain  the 
least  mention.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  human  appre¬ 
ciations  !  What  is  the  good  of  frequenting  stable  life, 
of  subscribing  to  the  Sport  and  reading  the  Derby,  if 
one  is  to  be  thus  altogether  led  into  error,  and  on  a 
fine  day,  when  the  thermometer  marks  90  degrees  in 
the  shade,  see  an  unknown  Saint-Christophe  ride  past 
the  best-noted  horse  on  the  bettors*  books  ? 

The  Grand  Prix  day  was  favoured  by  splendid 
weather  and  dazzlingly  bright  sunshine.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Republic  and  the  Duchess  of  Magenta, 
accompanied  by  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  Decazes,  and 
M.  de  Fourtou,  the  three  chiefs  of  the  new  ministers, 
occupied  the  tribune  dhonneur. 

Some  very  distingue  toilettes  were  conspicuous  among 
a  number  of  others  which  were  more  loud  and  eccen¬ 
tric  than  tasteful.  On  such  days  the  crowd  is  con¬ 
siderably  melee,  and  it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to 
pick  out  the  genuine  grande  dame.  Most  toilettes  were 
on  this  occasion  very  light-coloured,  many  white. 
The  fashion  of  scarves  appears  fully  revived,  and  long 
netted  mittens  also  reappear.  At  home  mittens  are 
elegant  and  a  pretty  finish  to  the  toilette.  They  har¬ 
monise  with  light  toilettes  and  set  off  to  advantage  a 
pretty  hand.  But  out  of  doors  they  are  not  suitable, 
and  the  long  gants  de  Suede  will  ever  be  preferred  to 
them  by  ladies  of  true  elegance. 

Very  pretty  are  the  shawl-fichus  and  scarves  of  black 
or  white  silk  network  which  some  of  our  grandes  dames 
have  brought  into  favour.  At  the  marriage  of  Mdlle. 
de  H.  with  the  Viscount  de  B.  these  marvellously 
worked  and  embroidered  scarves  were  much  remarked. 
They  form  a  parure  of  unique  and  redserche  style 
particularly  favoured  by  the  ladies  of  the  Faabonig 
St.  Germain,  who  are  good  judges  in  matters  of  taste. 

In  spite  of  the  heat  the  Grand  Opera  is  fiUed  to 
crowding  every  night. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAirS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


EVERY  LADY  HER  OWH  MILLIHER. 


RFTER  what  was  said  in  our  first  paper  on 
the  large  bonnet  and  the  making  of  shapes, 
a  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  give  the 
student  a  fair  idea  of  the  bonnet  of  the 
present,  the  only  difference  consisting  in 
the  shape,  and  this,  as  the  writer  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  show,  can  be  either  purchased  at  a 
shape-shop  or  made,  and  if  made  a  buckram 
foundation  shape  must  be  obtained  of  the 
present  fashion,  and  the  tulle  shape  made  to  it 
according  to  the  instructions  already  given.  The 
bonnet  of  the  present  is  small  and  rests  upon 
the  head,  and  the  present  shapes  are  the  Gipsy,  the 
Coronet,  the  Rink,  and  the  Capote,  the  latter  more 
flat  than  the  Coronet,  all  more  or  less  close  to  the 
head  and  placed  rather  far  back.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  make  of  these  bonnets  from  those  just  described 
in  this  respect.  The  crowns  are  not  often  hard 
blocked,  and  consequently  not  pldn  covered  ;  but  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which  may 
be  any  one  of  those  mentioned  as  used  in  millinery,  is 
loosely  drawn  over  in  one  or  more  puffs  from  front  to 
back  over  the  crown,  and  the  edge  is  covered  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  crossway  silk,  velvet,  or  other  material, 
which  should  be  cut  a  little  deeper  than  the  front  of 
the  shape  for  turning  in  on  the  inside  ;  it  should  also 
be  cut  6  or  8  inches  longer  than  the  part  to  be  covered, 
because  it  is  to  be  put  on  full ;  it  must  also  be  on  the 
cross,  so  that  one  width  would  not  be  quite  sufficient, 
and  a  similar  piece  must  be  cut  and  joined  to  it,  then 
each  edge  must  be  gathered,  after  which  it  should  be 
placed  centre  to  centre  on  the  bonnet  and  run  on  one 
way,  say  the  inside  edge  of  the  bonnet,  then  turned 
over  and  tacked  down  to  where  the  crown  joins  the 
front.  This  style  of  bonnet  has  no  curtain  at  its  back, 
unless  for  very  elderly  ladies  sometimes  ;  but  its  place 
is  filled  by  a  bow  of  the  material,  and  ribbon,  with 
flower  or  feather,  the  place  for  which  being  plainly 
indicated  on  the  shape  ;  there  is  a  little  strip  of  gathered 
tulle  double  run  inside  the  edge  by  way  of  cap-border, 
and  if  strings  are  attached  they  are  sewn  on  quite  at 
the  back,  and  are  brought  loosely  round  under  the 
chin.  These  now-a-days  consist  of  net,  tulle,  or 
crepe  edged  with  narrow  lace,  the  real  fastening  of 
the  bonnet  being  either  an  ornamental  pin  run  through 
the  hair,  or  an  elastic  sewn  on  just  above  the  wearer’s 
ears  and  fastened  behind  under  the  hair,  as  most  ladies 
are  aware.  This  is  a  more  simple  make  of  bonnet  than 
that  treated  of  in  our  first  chapter,  but  may,  like  that, 
be  made  of  any  material  according  to  the  season,  and 
the  material  may  be  quilted  or  drawn,  or  arranged  in 
any  way  the  maker  chooses  ;  but  she  will  of  course  be 
guided  by  what  she  sees  is  the  fashion.  In  this  style 
of  bonnet  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  fancy,  and 
any  fairly  good  needlewoman  will  find  ways  and  means 
of  improving  herself  as  a  milliner  by  bringing  her 
general  knowledge  in  this  respect  to  bear  upon  the 


subject  in  hand,  and  in  this  way  she  may  have  the 
gratification  of  knowing  her  own  bonnet  to  be  un¬ 
common,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  be  quite  like  any 
other,  and  more  or  less  distingue  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  worker. 

Paris  Chip  Bonnets. — There  is  just  another  material 
of  which  bonnets  are  made,  and  which  stands  on  the 
borderland  of  the  millinery  bonnet  and  the  straw — I 
mean  the  Paris  chip,  which  is  sold  in  flats  from  one 
guinea  to  two,  and  though  from  its  expense  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  handled  much  by  the  amateur,  still  I  must 
not  close  these  remarks  on  millinery  or  made  bonnets 
without  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Paris  chip. 
This  most  delicate  material,  being  perfectly  white, 
requires  the  most  careful  handling,  and  consists  of  a 
circular  piece  of  chip.  Whether  the  bonnet  be  large  and 
of  the  past  shape,  or  the  bonnet  of  the  present,  the 
pattern  of  the  different  parts  must  be  carefully  taken  in 
tissue-paper,  and  afterwards  cut  out  in  the  chip.  A  tip 
for  the  little  round  end  of  the  crown  is  always  sent  with 
every  flat,  and  only  requires  sewing  on  ;  but  the  crown 
proper,  or  band,  must  be  cut  out  to  the  pattern,  as  also 
the  front ;  these  two  pieces  must  be  bound  all  round 
with  the  narrowest  braid,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  cross¬ 
way  white  silk  ;  it  is  lightly  run  on  on  one  side  and  then 
slip  stitched  on  the  other,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  bonnet,  the  shape  having  been  first  covered 
with  white  mull  muslin.  A  curtain  or  not,  according 
to  the  fashion,  is  made  in  the  same  way  and  sewn  on 
as  directed.  A  white  feather  generally  completes  the 
beauty  of  this  bonnet  or  hat,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  use  of  brides  and  wedding  parties  on 
account  of  its  delicacy. 

The  trimming  of  Straw  Bonnets  and  Straw  and  Felt  Hats. 
— In  purchasing  a  straw  bonnet  the  buyer  should  be 
careful  to  have  one  that  fits  the  part  of  the  head  for 
which  it  is  intended,  some  being  worn,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  fore  part  and  some  towards  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  present  bonnet  is  often  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
small  flowers  and  leaves,  which,  it  is  obvious,  needs 
only  placing  round  the  bonnet  and  securing  with  pins 
or  a  needle  or  thread;  but  we  sometimes  see  a  ruching 
form  the  trimming  of  the  present  shape  of  straw 
bonnet.  A  piece  of  silk  or  a  ribbon  may  be  neatly 
put  round,  and  over  that  a  long  feather  reaching  quite 
round  from  back  to  back  of  the  bonnet,  and  finished 
off  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  or  small  ornament  of  pearl, 
jet,  steel,  or  silver ;  sometimes  an  ornamental  pin 
fastening  the  bonnet  to  the  hair,  thus  answering  a 
double  purpose.  The  edge  of  this  bonnet  is  sometimes 
bound  half  an  inch  deep  with  bonnet  silk,  which  is  cut 
on  the  cross  and  sewn  on  upon  the  outer  and  right  side 
of  the  bonnet  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in,  and  after¬ 
wards  turned  in  into  the  inside  of  the  bonnet  and  hemmed 
down  to  a  lining  already  tacked  in,  which  should  consist 
of  a  little  muslin.  The  head  or  crown  lining  may  also 
be  of  muslin  or  any  little  odd  bit  of  silk.  The  cap- 
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border  is  composed  of  a  narrow  strip  of  double  tulle, 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  tulle  being  sufficient,  cut  in  two, 
the  two  widths  being  needed,  as  in  plaiting  double  the 
length  of  the  space  to  be  trimmed  or  covered  is  necessary. 

Straw  hats  are  trimmed  in  the  same  way  as  bonnets — 
in  fact,  the  bonnet  of  the  present  day  is  more  hat  than 
bonnet.  When  the  inner  edge  of  a  hat  is  lined  the 
material  is  cut  on  the  cross  of  sufficient  depth,  and  if 
one  width  is  found  insufficient  to  go  round  the  hat, 
another  or  part  of  one  must  be  cut  and  neatly  joined  to 
it ;  this  must  be  sewn  on  the  right  side  of  the  hat,  then 
turned  over  and  tacked  round  in  place  to  where  the 
head  lining  will  be  again  sewn  in  to  meet  it,  thus  making 
all  neat.  Generally  a  ribbon,  or  wreath,  or  feather  com¬ 
pletes  the  hat,  whether  it  be  of  felt  or  straw.  Hats 
may  be  made  of  any  material  by  getting  a  shape  and 
cutting  patterns  of  the  different  parts  as  for  bonnets, 
and  then  covering  neatly  with  the  material  desired  ;  thus 
cloth  may  be  used  up  or  velvet  which  has  done  duty 
before  in  larger  form. 

Infants'  Bonnets  and  Hats. — These  are  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  white  silk  or  satin ;  if  the  former,  runners  are 
the  best  mode  of  making  ;  if  the  latter,  quilting  is  more 
suitable.  Infants’  bonnets  and  hats  are  kept  as  free  from 
wires  as  possible ;  their  shapes  can  be  bought  or  made 
as  others,  and  the  same  rules  for  making  are  the  best 
guide ;  they  are  always  trimmed  with  narrow  satin 
ribbons  made  into  bows,  rosettes,  &c.  (to  be  referred  to 
in  a  future  chapter).  Neat  cap-borders  can  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  suitable  to  them,  or  made  of  pleated  lace  or  tulle, 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon  put  between  each  pleat.  The 
strings  of  the  bonnet  are  sewn  on  at  the  ears,  and  of 
the  hat  on  either  side,  just  above  the  wearer’s  ears. 

Caps,  Headdresses,  Fichus,  and  Veils. — There  are 
numerous  coverings  for  the  head  bearing  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  cap ;  but  I  should  advise  the  amateur  milliner 
about  to  try  her  hand  at  this  division  of  millinery  to 
take  an  old  cap  which  her  friend  or  relative  has  been 
wearing,  and  to  take  the  pattern  of  its  foundation,  which 
is  composed  of  black  stiff  net  and  a  support  wire  hemmed 
in  to  keep  it  firm  ;  this  will  instruct  her  in  making  the 
foundation  for  it,  and  she  will  be  sure  it  will  fit  and 
suit  her  friend.  Caps  being  worn  only  by  elderly  ladies, 
and  each  lady  having  her  own  particular  style  of  cap, 
the  amateur  has  only  to  put  the  bows,  lace,  and  flowers 
on  in  the  same  way,  with  any  little  addition  or  improve¬ 
ment  which  may  suggest  itself  as  the  work  progresses, 
and  the  best  way  to  prove  whether  these  additions  be 
improvements  is  to  try  the  cap  on  and  the  additional 
bow,  ruche,  or  flower  just  pinned  in ;  after  which,  if 
it  suit  the  wearer,  it  may  be  sewn  in  place.  The  crowns 
of  caps  are  sometimes  drawn  (see  Drawn  Bonnets),  and 
sometimes  composed  of  a  lace  or  tulle  fichu ;  the  former 
is  bought  ready  to  put  on  the  cap,  but  the  latter  will 
now  be  described.  Take  a  square  of  tulle,  black  or 
white,  say  of  l8  inches,  fold  it  in  a  fold  an  inch  wide 


across  the  piece,  and  then  form  another  fold  or  tuck  at 
a  clear  distance  of  an  inch  ;  repeat  until  the  tulle  be  all 
folded,  then  proceed  to  fold  it  across  the  other  folds  at 
the  same  distance  and  in  folds  of  the  same  depth  ;  thus 
there  is  a  square  fichu  of  about  9  inches,  which  is  ready 
for  making  neat  round  the  edges  by  a  trimming,  upon 
which  can  be  placed  a  narrow  ribbon  or  velvet  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  make  of  the  cap ;  the  borders  of  caps  are 
usually  quilted  or  pleated.  The  style  may  be  ^tered 
by  having  recourse  to  one  or  other  of  the  fashion-books 
which  tell  of  the  newest  materials  and  their  colour,  and 
to  what  use  they  can  be  best  appropriated.  With  the 
directions  given  in  this  book  any  cap  can  be  made  of 
any  style  whatever  except  the  widow’s  cap,  which  cannot 
be  made  by  a  private  individual,  as  machinery  is  put  in 
force  for  its  completion. 

Headdresses  may  be  composed  of  velvet  or  velvet  and 
lace,  with  feathers  or  flowers,  or  lace  and  ribbon  only, 
and  again  recourse  must  be  had  to  one  being  worn  by 
the  person  for  whom  the  new  one  is  required.  Fichus 
generally  form  the  chief  part  of  an  ordinary  headdress, 
with  sometimes  a  bow  or  two  of  ribbon  attached,  in¬ 
clining  down  and  backwards  with  lace  ends,  or  towards 
the  face,  according  to  taste  or  necessity,  for  headdresses 
are  ordinarily  worn  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that 
part  of  the  head  which  is  not  covered  with  its  natural 
adornment,  hair  ;  but  there  are  other  headdresses,  and 
these  are  the  court  headdresses  worn  by  ladies  at  court ; 
these  consist  of  a  coronet  of  velvet  fitting  the  head,  and 
upon  which  is  seen  the  diamond,  ruby,  pearl,  or  other 
ornament,  and  which  is  always  finished  by  the  white 
ostrich  or  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume  on  the  left  side. 
This  is  a  headdress  not  likely  to  be  needed  by  the 
amateur  at  home,  and  a  lady  would  scarcely  trust  her 
maid  with  such  particular  work.  Were  she  to  do  so 
the  maid  must  take  the  pattern  in  paper  of  a  coronet 
and  make  her  own  from  it,  but  few  can  successfully 
accomplish  this,  as  it  is  only  with  constant  practice  a 
coronet  in  velvet  can  be  made  with  satisfaction  to  the 
wearer.  It  must  be  neat  inside  and  out  and  without  a 
crease.  Herein  consists  the  difficulty  to  the  amateur. 

H01V  to  make  Veils. — Veils  are  composed  of  crape, 
or  black  crape  if  for  mourning,  and  are  hemmed  more 
or  less  deeply  according  to  the  depth  of  mourning  j 
other  veils  are  of  net,  either  plain  or  spotted,  either 
hemmed  simply  or  edged  with  lace,  and  sometimes 
beaded  ;  they  are  either  straight  or  rounded,  half  a  yard 
of  spotted  or  plain  net  being  sufficient  for  a  straight  veil, 
or  three-quarters  for  cutting  out  a  round  one,  for  which 
there  must  be  an  old  veil  as  pattern,  or  one  in  paper, 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  a  friend.  Tulle  veils, 
from  one  yard  square,  and  hemmed  with  a  2  or  3  inch 
hem,  are  often  worn  instead  of  lace,  which  is  more 
expensive,  but  only  by  brides  and  at  the  rite  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  in  the  place  of  a  little  tulle  cap.  These  veils  are 
either  of  Brussels  net  or  illusion  tulle. 
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385. — Child’s  Costume. 

{Made-uf  Pattern,  is.  f)d.;  Flat  Pattern,  It.  ^d. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-st,,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Ciovent  Garden.) 


It  is,  perhaps,  rather  late  now  to  sjseak  of  these 
toilettes,  still  I  cannot  resist  the  wish  to  describe  one 
which  seemed  particularly  tasteful.  It  was  a  costume 
of  very  fine  claret-coloured  summer  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  louisine  striped  with  claret  and  grey.  The  bodice 
is  open  in  a  square  over  a  waistcoat  of  louisine,  with 
band  of  cashmere  from  the  square  opening  to  the  waist, 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  large  pearl  buttons,  striped 
of  the  colours  of  the  dress.  The  bodice  is  rounded  at 


a  fluting  of  the  striped  material.  This  costume  of  cash- 
mere  and  louisine  is  very  elegant  and  distingue  in  its 
tasteful  simplidty. 

The  Princess  robe  still  carries  the  day  as  to  style 
and  cut,  but  grace  and  fantaisie  still  hold  their  own  in 
draperies  and  scarves  artistically  disposed  about  the 
dress  and  loosely  knotted  at  the  side  or  back.  For 
young  and  well-proportioned  figures  this  fashion  of 
scarves  and  draperies  is  extremely  graceful  and  elegant. 


XUM 


THE  JULY  FASHIONS. 


the  bottom,  describing  a  sort  of  short  jacket,  with 
similar  pearl  buttons  behind,  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 
The  semi-trained  skirt  of  louisine,  matched  to  the  waist¬ 
coat,  is  covered  with  a  skirt  of  cashmere,  draped  into  a 
much-gathered  tablier,  and  fastened  at  the  back  in  a 
lappet  trimmed  with  louisine,  and  very  simply  loOped 
up.  The  very  tight  sleeves  are  open  at  the  sides,  with 


FTER  having  been  much  put  out  by  the  rainy 
capricious  weather  of  the  so-called  fair  month 
of  May,  Fashions  have  shone  forth  in  renewed 
splendour  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  radiant 
month  of  June. 

The  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  there  was  quite  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  beautiful  toilettes  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 


THE  JULY  FASHIONS, 


That  which  renders  this  mode  unsuitable  is  the  adoption 
of  it  by  ladies  who  have  neither  youth  nor  litheness  of 
limb  to  wear  it  becomingly.  There  are  fashions  for  all 
ages,  just  as  there  are  flowers  for  all  seasons.  There 
is  in  draperies  tastefully  combined  a  great  charm  ;  that 
which  should  be  avoided,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
pointed,  angular  style  too  often  introduced  in  modern 
costumes. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  Mdlle.  d’A.,  who  is 
about  to  become  a  viscountess,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 


and  sprays  of  forget-me-nots,  embroidered  in  raised 
stitch  and  edging  of  acanthus- leaves  in  brown  and  gold 
chenille.  This  raised  and  beautifully-shaded  style  of 
embroidery  is  extremely  effective.  A  scarf  of  ben- 
galine  is  crossed  over  the  middle  of  the  dress  and  tied 
at  the  back.  This  scarf  is  trimmed  with  rich  fringe, 
recalling  all  the  shades  of  the  embroidery.  The  sleeves 
are  semi-long,  with  an  embroidery  pattern  of  roses  and 
forget-me-nots  in  clouds  of  tulle. 

The  dress  for  the  bridal  ceremony  is  also  in  the 


386.— fiRETON  Costume. 

[^Made-up  Pattern,  6/.  (id.;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letelliee,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

5  of  French  Flanders,  is  the  occasion  of  many  Princess  style,  of  very  handsome  |white  faille,  laced  at 
:h,  and  beautiful  toilets.  the  back  and  spreading  out  in  a  long  train,  ^trimmed 

bride’s  dress  for  the  toiree  de  control  is  of  sky-  with  pinked-out  faille  plisses  and  plisses  of  crepe  lisse, 

Qgaline  (a  new  fabric  with  pearl-like  tintings)  producing  quite  a  mossy  effect.  Over  the  skirt  is 

I  in  a  Princess  tunic  cut  low  and  square  and  draped  a  scarf  in  three  deep  pleats  only,  fastened  at 

over  a  long  skirt  of  blue  faille,  very  much  the  side,  very  deep  on  one  side  over  the  hip,  and  very 

I  with  ruches,  flutings,  and  quillings.  The  low  on  the  other.  All  that  side  of  the  skirt  which 

of  the  tunic  are  trimmed  with  very  rich  em-  remains  uncovered  by  the  scarf  is  trimmed  with  point 

'  in  the  Pompadour  style,  roses  of  all  shades,  lace  flounces.  A  chaplet  of  orange-blossoms  edges  the 
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upper  part  of  the  scarf  and  falls  in  a  fringe  of  flowers 
over  the  train,  while  a  cluster  of  the  same  fastens  the 
scarf.  The  high  bodice  is  very  slightly  opened  en 
caeur  with  snowy  tulle  flutings.  It  is  edged  with  a 
chaplet  of  orange-blossoms  flnished  at  the  waist.  Tight 
sleeves,  very  narrow  and  open  at  the  bottom,  with 


skirt,  edged  with  moss  chenille  galloon  of  two  shades, 
beaded  with  steel  and  put  on  in  diamonds.  This  second 
skirt  is  finished  at  the  side  with  bows  of  ribbon  of  two 
shades  of  moss  to  match  with  the  galloon.  A  very 
handsome  chenille  fringe,  also  of  two  shades,  termi¬ 
nates  this  second  tablier  skirt.  The  bottom  of  the 


387. — Costume  for  the  Coustuv. 

{^Made^up  Paitem,  6s.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letelueb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Fort-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Port  Office,  King-rt^t,  Corent  Garden.) 


point  lace  border,  fluting  of  crepe  lisse,  and  spray  of 
orange-blossoms. 

The  toilette  of  the  young  bride’s  mother  also  deserves 
special  mention  by  its  elegant  costliness.  This  Princess 
dress  is  of  yelloudsh  moss  colour,  with  a  second  draped 


Princess  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  thick  ruche  and  flutings 
put  on  with  small  headings.  The  bodice,  open  in  the 
shape  of  a  square,  is  trimmed  with  similar  braid,  and 
the  sleeves  are  semi-long,  with  bows  of  ribbon  and 
moss  chenille  galloon  beaded  with  steel. 


THE  JULY  FASHIONS. 


For  another  marriage,  celebrated  while  the  family 
was  in  mourning,  the  bride’s  dress  for  the  soiree  de 
contrat  was  a  beautiful  toilette  of  black  bengaline, 
trimmed  with  a  splendid  pine  pattern  embroidery  in 
white  silk  satin  stitch  over  black  faille;  a  black  and 


and  berries  in  white  and  grey  raised*work,  crossing  one 
over  the  other  with  lace  embroidered  in  black  and  white 
edged  with  black  and  white  fringe.  Black  faille  bodice 
with  a  jacket  of  black  lawn,  forming  a  Breton  plastron 
in  front.  These  mourning  toilettes  are  extremely  elegant 


388. — Habit  Duuctoire. 

{Made-up  Pattern.  5/.  (sd.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  3/.  6</. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  i]^e  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


white  scarf,  edged  with  rich  fringe,  was  draped  over  a  and  distingue,  and  some  of  our  lady  readers  who  may 
skirt  of  plain  faille,  trimmed  near  the  bottom  with  a  be  obliged  to  wear  complimentary  mourning  may  be 
plisse  of  black  faille  and  white  heading.  glad  to  take  note  of  them. 

Another  toilette,  also  mourning,  was  of  black  faille  I  also  find  upon  my  tablets  this  month  a  very  hand* 
with  two  scarves  of  black  lawn  embroidered  with  foliage  some  dinner  dress  of  ivory  wide  satin  brocade,  the 
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389  — Walking  Dress. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  5/.  dd.;  Flat  Pattern,  3/.  ()d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  Henrielta-ttreet,  Oovent  Garden.) 
(PLSt>0£ce  Orders  to  be  msde  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Corent  Garden.) 
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390 — You^G  Lady’s  Toilette-. 

\J^Made~ttp  Pattern,  6j.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letelliek,  ^o,Henr\etta-street,  C'lvent  Garden.) 
Post-Office  Ordenl^to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


^^J^  ifillll/JII 


391. — Costume  for  Young  Lu)y. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  5/.  (id.;  Flat  Pattern,  3/.  9^.— Madame  A;  LeTeluer,  yi,  Henrietta-etreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Poet  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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392. — Visiting  Toilktte. 

(Made-up  Pattern,  6/.;  Flat  Pattern,  3/.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  %o,  fimriet  a-sireel,  Cavent  G.irden.') 
(Port-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Cov  nt  Oarden.) 
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Princess  train  slanting  off  at  once  from  the  sides,  very 
long  and  very  narrow.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is 
of  plain  white  satin  with  a  pufRng  of  Mechlin  tnlle 
and  three  quillings  of  Mechlin  lace,  forming  a  tablier 
and  finished  with  bows  of  white  satin.  The  Louis  XV. 
bodice  is  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a  bow  of  satin,  and 
opens  with  a  deep  collarette  of  Mechlin  lace  put  on  in 
Medicis  fashion.  It  is  made  with  a  waistband  of  white 
satin  fastened  with  a  small  clasp  of  Rhenish  diamonds 
or  turquoises.  This  band,  however,  is  put  on  in  front 
only  from  the  sides.  White  satin  robings  pleated  and 
tapered  off  towards  the  waist,  but  spreading  out  at  the 
bottom  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  complete  this  very  elegant 
and  becoming  toilette. 

And  a  toilette  for  a  dinner  or  the  theatre  of  white 
barege,  in  the  Princess  style,  with  train  trimmed  with 
a  fluting  of  white  lace  and  a  waved  fringe  going  round 
the  train.  In  front  a  tablier  is  formed  ladder-wise  of 
six  rows  of  white  silk  waved  fringe,  falling  over  six 
flutings  of  Mechlin  lace,  each  row  gradually  decreasing 
in  width  towards  the  top  and  edged  with  fringe.  The 
round  bodice  of  barege  is  made  with  a  wristcoat  of 
cream-white  satin  also  rounded.  A  collarette  of  pleated 
Mechlin  lace  opens  the  very  low  bodice  down  to  the 
waist ;  the  semi-long  sleeves  of  barege  have  a  pleated 
drapery  edged  with  lace  and  trimmed  with  a  bow  of 
satin. 

But  the  haute  nouveaute  of  the  seastm  consist  in  the 
new  cambrics  and  lawns  in  fancy  open-work  patterns 
to  make  up  tunics  which  are  worn  with  long  skirts  of 
faille,  trimmed  with  plisses,  ruches,  or  qiDllings. 

For  instance,  a  dress  of  cambric  embrcndered  wMi 
foliage  in  several  shades  of  bluish  green  over  a  groand 
of  palest  lilac,  with  skirt  of  lilac  fatUe  to  match  with 
the  cambric  trimmed  with  ruches  of  lilac  faille  gathered 
and  pinked  out.  The  corsage  of  lilac  faille  is  covered 
over  with  an  embroidered  cambric  bodice  withoat 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace  of  the  same  shade  as  the 
embroidery  and  with  fringe  of  both  coloars.  Over  the 
skirt  two  scarves  of  embroidered  cambric  are  crossed 
and  edged  with  fringe.  The  sleeves  of  die  botfice  of 
lilac  faille  are  finished  with  a  pleated  ruche  of  fiuUe  and 
a  small  drapery  of  the  embroidered  nuterial  edged 
with  lace  at  the  side. 

Embroidered  cambrics  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ri^ance 
for  the  seaside  and  watermg-places. 

Among  the  new  cambrics  submitted  for  approval  I 
noticed  om  of  pale  reseda-green  for  the  grounding  with 
a  pattern  of  fem-lcaves  of  several  shades  of  green. 
This  would  be  lovely  to  wear  over  a  dress  of  r^eda- 
grcen  fulle,  with  cmbnxdery  in  soft  shades  of  colour. 

There  was  also  a  Pompadour  lawn  in  a  pattern  of 
bine,  mauve,  and  rose  colour  over  a  fight  bnff  ground 
to  wear  wkh  a  sldrt  of  pak  bulT  fiulle.  The  Pompa¬ 
dour  pattern  is  beautifully  shaded  in  soft  and  harmo- 
monioas  tints. 

AnoAer  very  charming  one  was  of  palest  pink,  with 
pattern  in  tdlcnl-green  a^  capndne  colour  over  a  duit 
of  piain  roae-colonred  faille. 

Lace  is  once  more  the  most  fashionable  as  k  is  always 
the  most  beaufiful  of  trimmings.  While  all  silk  man¬ 
tles  are  trimmed  with  borders,  ruches,  and  quillings  of 


Chantilly  lace  ,  a  new  kind  of  very  fine  and  beautiful 
Uack  woollen  guipure  is  used  for  trimming  the  pretty 
little  mantles  of  black  cashmere  which  are  worn  loosely 
tied  in  front.  It  is  very  simple,  and  the  vetement  most 
generally  adopted  this  summer  by  young  ladies,  married 
and  unmarried,  unless  they  wear  the  small  paletot  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

Scarves  of  the  same  fabric  as  the  toilette,  trimmed  with 
fringe,  ruches  h  la  vieille,  and  lace,  such  as  were  worn 
by  our  grandmothers,  are  also  come  into  fashion  again, 
as  well  as  the  Abbess  pelerine,  the  Louis  XIIL,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Creole,  and  Breton  fichus. 

Galloons  brocaded  in  various  shades  of  colour  are 
still  very  much  worn  with  fancy  woollen  costumes. 

The  Breton,  though  not  likely  to  outlast  the  present 
season,  is  enjoying  a  remnant  of  favour  for  the  seaside. 
In  hot  weather  the  bodice,  open  in  a  square  over  the 
chest,  and  worn  with  a  pleated  chemisette  of  lawn  or 
muslin,  is  of  a  pretty,  distingue  style,  besides  being  very 
cool  and  comfortable  to  wear. 

Besides  galloons  there  are  in  the  way  of  new  trim¬ 
mings  Indian  and  Breton  laces  of  all  colours  which  are 
used  for  edgings  to  cambric  and  batiste  costumes,  and 
also  for  dresses  of  barege  and  mousseline  de  laine, 
which  are  the  novelty  of  this  summer  season,  and  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  toile  d’Qxford  and  ttnle  d’Asie, 
which  have  become  so  common  that  a  lady  who  lays  any 
claim  whatever  to  elegance  will  have  nothing  mare  to 
do  with  them.  Barege  costumes  are  trimmed  in  pre¬ 
ference  with  tiny  gauffered  fringes,  fbnning  feather¬ 
like  borders.  There  is  also  a  new  tissue  which  takes 
the  place  of  toile,  and  is  called  crepon  de  bone ;  it  is 
very  light,  soft,  and  transparent,  and  makes  up  most 
channingly  into  tunics  and  polonaises,  over  skirts  of 
faille,  and  which  are  ornamented  with  creamr-coloured 
dentelle  de  laine,  or  with  lace  embroidered  in  colours. 

A  new  style  of  white  and  black  lace  is  embroidered 
with  straw,  and  forms  very  fanciful  trimmings,  which 
match  very  nicely  with  Leghorn  hats — the  large  beau¬ 
tiful  hat  now  superseding  all  fancy  chapeaux,  and  really 
and  truly  shading  from  the  hot  sun’s  rays. 

Dressy  veils  are  of  tulle  and  lace  embroidered  with 
straw  ;  but  for  the  races,  the  country,  and  the  seaside, 
gauze  veils  are  infinitely  preferable  because  they  protect 
the  face  so  much  better.  Wide  strings  of  gauze  are 
also  worn  with  straw  bonnets,  and  even  hats  are  tied  in 
front  in  a  large  cravat  bow.  When  strings,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  of  ribbon,  diey  are  very  narrow  and  very 
short,  just  tied  in  a  tiny  bow  close  to  the  left  ear. 

This  brings  os  to  speak  of  bonnets.  As  for  hats,  they 
are  all  of  the  simple  nigtige  style — jnst  agaoze  scarf  tied 
round,  with  perhaps  an  aigrette  eA  uaooth  feathers  or  a 
spray  of  fiowCrs  at  the  side. 

The  very  small  straw  bonnets  k  Pemiegumee  are  very 
narrow,  and  reqoiie  hair  plainly  braided  k  la  vierge,  with 
the  chignon  rather  low  down,  under  a  pretty  little  curtain 
of  Va^dennes  lace.  It  is  sweetly  becoming,  but  on 
condition  of  the  wearer’s  bring  young  and  pretty. 

Bonnets  are  more  charming  and  tasteful  than  ever 
when  one  knows  how  to  choose  them.  Most  youthful 
are  the  flower  bonnets.  The  fanchon  with  flowers  and 
lace  is  suitable  for  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  and  wreaths 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTPIRN. 


of  foliage  with  trailing  sprays  of  foliage  and  lace  lappets 
for  elegant  ladies  whodrive  out  to  the  Bois  with  a  coiffure 
fit  for  a  ball-room. 

Upon  straw  bonnets,  which  are  more  varied  in  shape, 
one  puts  a  cluster  of  flowers  with  their  stems.  The 
newest  style  consists  of  mingled  sprays  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  Daisies  with  bunches  of  red  currants,  forget-me- 
nots  with  clusters  of  white  and  black  currants,  large 
strawberries  with  white  and  red  clove  pinks,  roses  with 
golden  plums,  anemones  with  gooseberries  and  the 
unripe  fruit  and  blossoms  of  the  lemon-tree  with  clusters 
of  westeria. 

Fashion  presents  us  with  Auvergnat  bonnets,  diadems, 
capotes,  toquets,  and  casquettes.  We  have  but  to  choose. 

The  casquette  is  a  somewhat  eccentric  but  very  be¬ 
coming  shape.  One  very  elegant  model,  called  here  the 


Princesse  de  Galles  casquette,  is  of  white  French  chip 
{paille  de  riz),  with  a  scarf  of  rose-coloured  gauze  round 
the  crown,  and  fastened  upon  the  border  with  a  cluster 
of  two  white  and  rose-coloured  feathers,  and  upon  the 
top  and  side  with  a  bouquet  of  convolvuli  mingled  with 
foliage.  The  scarf  is  tied  behind  into  a  catogan,  with 
long  trailing  spray  of  convolvuli. 

Another  casquette,  also  of  white  chip,  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  scarf  of  azure  blue  gauze,  a  blue  and  white 
feather  and  a  cluster  of  large  white  daisies,  mingled  with 
foliage  of  two  tints. 

The  Auvergnat  bonnet  is  of  coarse  straw,  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  with  large  bows  or  loops  of  satin 
ribbon, of  two  tints,  placed  oneabove  the  other  and  falling 
in  long  ends  of  a  coquettish  bouquet  of  field-flowers 
and  green  wheatears. 


OESCBIPTIOW  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN 


A  FICHU  MANTILLA  FOR  LADIES. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape 
of  a  lady’s  mantilla.  It  is  in  two  pieces — Fig.  l ,  half 
of  mantilla;  Fig.  2,  half  of  collar.  As  the  illustration 
is  given  here,  as  well  as  our  small  diagram,  no  descrip¬ 
tion  is  needed. 


The  shape,  which  will  fit  a  full-sized  figure,  cau  be 
cut  out  of  one  yard  and  a  quarter  of  cashmere.  The 
best  way  to  cut  it  is  by  doubling  the  material  width¬ 
way,  and  placing  the  back  of  pattern  to  the  selvage ; 
this  will  make  a  seam  in  the  middle  of  back,  which  can 
be  hidden  with  bows  and  loops. 
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“  Where,  like  a  shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  green  played  into  blue.” — TEXNTSOy. 


CONTEMPORARY  has  said  that  it  is  to 
the  approach  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1878  that  we  owe  the  increasing  elabora¬ 
tion  of  materials  that  has  appeared  of 
late  both  in  furniture  and  in  dress.  It  is 
also  said  that  even  more  costly  fabrics  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  seen  will  be  produced  ex¬ 
pressly  for  exhibition  on  that  occasion.  As  it 
is,  some  of  the  velvets  and  satins  seem  to  be 
nearly  the  perfection  of  richness  of  texture  and 
colour.  Think  of  a  dinner  dress  that  when  seen 
in  one  light  presents  only  an  uninteresting  dead 
level  of  dull  greyish  white,  but  with  the  movements  of 
the  wearer  shows,  in  a  side  light,  a  warm,  shifting 
crimson-purple,  the  other  side  of  the  folds  displaying 
pale  green  tilleul  white.  The  material  is  satin,  and 
there  is  something  fascinating  in  watching  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  rich  yet  delicate  colours. 

These  satins  are  even  lovelier  than  the  brocaded 
silks  tha^  are  also  worn  as  dinner  dresses.  The  ground 
is  never  white,  bnt  is  usually  one  of  the  rich  shades  of 
that  colour  called  respectively  cream,  ivory,  and  tilUid, 
there  being  two  varieties  of  the  latter ;  a  very  faint 
green-white  and  the  very  palest,  softest  yellow,  much 
less  emphatic  than  maize  or  amber. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  Westbourne  Grove,  formerly  of 
259,  Regent  Street,  has  some  superb  dresses  at  present. 
I  particularly  admired  a  walking  costume  in  ivory  crepe 
de  soie,  trimmed  sparingly  with  geranium  red.  The 
effect  is  exquisite.  A  dinner  dress  of  an  indescribably 
beautiful  shade  of  blue-green  velvet,  very  dark,  was 
trimmed  with  duchess  lace,  and  the  sleeves  were  espe¬ 
cially  pretty.  'Fhey  were  of  gathered  silk  to  the  elbow, 
and  then  plain  velvet  quite  tight  and  turned  up  at  the 
wrists  with  some  of  the  duchess  lace.  At  the  junction 
of  silk  and  velvet  the  former  fell  over  the  latter  in 
small  square  tabs.  A  lovely  dress  was  of  greenish-grey 
velvet  and  cashmere  with  which  a  capote  of  the  same 
material  was  to  be  worn  with  a  bunch  of  poppies  at 
the  back.  The  jackets  seen  at  this  establishment  are, 
as  usual,  remarkable  for  their  perfection  of  cut  and 
finish. 

Strawberries,  peaches,  and  apricots  are  now  worn 
on  bonnets,  and  rumours  of  still  more  extravagant 
practices  reach  us  from  Paris.  We  hear  of  bunches  of 
radishes  appearing  on  the  coiffure,  but  I  hope  so  hideous 
a  fashion  may  never  be  adopted  in  England. 

The  hair  is  still  worn  quite  close  to  the  head  and  in 
a  small  knot  at  the  back.  The  history  of  hairdressing 
is  an  interesting  one. 

Mr.  Fairholt  quotes  from  a  very  curious  work  by 


Stewart,  a  hairdresser,  published  in  1782,  and  entitled 
Plocacosmos,  or  the  Whole  Art  of  Hairdressing.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  prevalent  fashion  among 
ladies  of  that  day  : — “  The  body  of  this  erection  was 
formed  of  tow,  over  which  the  hair  was  turned,  and 
false  hair  added  in  great  curls,  bobs,  and  ties,  powdered 
to  profusion  ;  then  hung  all  over  with  vulgarly-large 
rows  of  pearls,  or  glass  beads,  fit  only  to  decorate  a 
chandelier ;  flowers  as  obtrusive  were  stuck  about  this 
heap  of  finery,  which  was  surmounted  by  broad  silken 
bands  and  great  ostrich  feathers,  until  the  headdress 
of  a  lady  added  three  feet  to  her  stature.  All  this,  of 
coarse,  took  much  time  and  trouble,  and  must  have 
been  attended  with  great  personal  annoyance.  Heads,” 
we  are  told,  “  when  properly  dressed,  ‘  kept  for  three 
weeks,’  as  the  barbers  quietly  phrased  it.”  What 
happened  at  the  “  opening  of  a  lady’s  head,”  after  a 
dressing  of  this  period,  may  be  learned  from  con¬ 
temporary  magazines.  We  need  not  annoy  our  readers 
by  describing  what  may  be  so  easily  imagined.  Stewart 
was  likewise,  on  the  same  authority,  “  very  precise  in 
his  directions  how  to  place  it  as  naturally  as  such 
exaggerated  taste  would  allow.”  According  to  his  idea, 
“  the  graces  swarm  among  the  ringlets  and  curls  raised 
from  the  crown  of  the  head;”  and  then,  says  Fairholt, 
“  he  carefully  notes  how  they  should  be  pinned  down 
to  the  cushion  beneath,  which  formed  the  substructure 
of  these  wonderful  erections.  The  hat  is  also  secured 
by  enormous  pins  ;  and  *  the  lady  being  now  entirely 
complete,’  says  Stewart,  ‘  we  must  now  wait  her  coming 
home  at  night,  in  order  to  give  her  maid  a  few  directions 
about  her  nightcap.’  AH  that  is  directed  to  be  done  is 
to  secure  the  curls  on  rollers,  and  straighten  the  hair 
with  pomatum  ;  after  that,  take  a  very  large  net  fillet, 
which  must  be  big  enough  to  cover  the  head  and  hair, 
and  put  it  on,  and  drawii^  the  strings  to  a  proper 
tightness  behind,  till  it  closes  all  round  the  face  and  neck, 
like  a  purse,  bring  the  strii^s  round  the  front,  and 
back  again  to  the  neck,  where  they  must  be  tied  ;  this, 
with  the  finest  lawn  handkerchief,  is  night-covering 
sufficient  for  the  head.’  And  thus,”  says  Mr.  Fairholt, 
“  did  the  heads  of  our  grandmothers,  when  once  ar¬ 
ranged,  ‘keep  for  a  month.’”  Another  headdress, 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  same  able  writer  from  an 
etching  by  Dighton,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
globular  form  which  a  ^y’s  head  assumed  when  certain 
styles  were  adopted.  “  It  swells  all  round  like  a  huge 
pumpkin,  and  curls  of  a  corresponding  size  aid  in  the 
caricature  which  nOw  passed  as  fashionable  taste.  As 
if  this  was  not  load  enough  for  the  fair  shoulders  of  the 
softer  sex,  it  is  swathed  with  a  huge  veil  or  scarf,  giving 
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the  wearer  an  exceedingly  topheavy  look.”  Paul 
Lacroix,  in  his  elaborate  work,  The  Eighteenth  Century  i 
Its  Institutions,  Customs,  and  Costumes,  France,  1700 
1789,  makes  mention  of  a  headdress  still  worn  in  the 
days  when  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  all-powerful  at 
the  French  Court.  This  was  known  as  “  the  fontange 
topknot,  which  had  been  introduced  in  1680,”  and 
he  quotes  the  following  from  St.  Simon’s  Memoirs : — 
“  The  fontange  was  a  structure  of  brass  wire,  ribbons, 
hair  and  baubles  of  all  sorts,  about  two  feet  high, 
which  made  a  woman’s  face  look  as  if  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.  At  the  slightest  movement  the 
edifice  trembled,  and  seemed  ready  to  come  down.” 
Lacroix  then  goes  on  to  describe  its  development  and 
composition  when  in  a  perfect  state.  The  primitive 
fintange  was  a  simple  knot  of  ribbon,  it  seems,  “  tied 
in  a  knot  across  the  forehead  to  keep  up  the  hair,  which 
was  brushed  back  to  the  crown  of  the  head.”  When 
perfected,  “  it  was  composed  of  pieces  of  gummed 
linen,  rolled  into  circular  bands,  and  used  for  keeping 
in  place  the  bows,  ribbons,  feathers,  and  jewelled 
ornaments  of  this  headdress,  which  was  also  called 
commode,  while  the  various  articles,  which  were  attached 
with  pins  to  form  the  fontange,  were  known  by  such 
eccentric  names  as  the  duchess,  the  solitaire,  the  cabbage, 
the  collar,  the  musketeer,  the  palisade,  the  moused’  &c. 
This  was  formally  condemned  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1699. 

These  notes  give  illustrations  of  a  few  among  the 
many  eccentricities  of  which  fashion  has  made  women’s 
heads  the  victims. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  Embroidert  Silk  Manu¬ 
facturers,  have  asked  me  to  mention  that  their  address 
is  changed  from  5,  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  to 
56A,  City  Road,  E.C.  I  have  frequently  mentioned 
the  excellence  of  the  knitting  silks  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  and  those  for  embroidery  are 
equally  good. 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  whose 
table-linen  and  leather-make  calico  I  have  also  very 
frequently  mentioned,  has  sent  me  copies  of  several 
letters  he  has  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
writers  expressing  themselves  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  calico  as  fully  to  endorse  the  opinion  I  have  always 
entertained  of  its  excellent  qualities.  The  finer  makes 
are  very  pleasant  for  summer  wear. 


The  following  may  interest  my  readers,  as  showing 
the  vast  difference  between  prices  in  the  present  and 
those  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  entries  are 
quoted  in  Land  and  Water,  and  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  between  December, 
I554»  ^557-  Eighteen  dozen  of  breade  cost 

1 8s.  2d. ;  a  “  barrel  of  strong  here,”  9s. ;  a  barrel  of 
“  dubble  here,”  5s.  4d. ;  and  a  stande  of  ale,  3s.  Wine 
must  have  been  very  cheap,  for  only  one  pound  is  set 
down  as  paid  for  twenty  gallons,  while  eleven  “  galons 
of  Frenshe  wyne”  cost  only  as  many  shillings.  As  to 
meat,  we  can  only  wish  the  prices  of  to-day  were  not 
so  much  in  excess  of  what  they  were  in  the  reign  of  the 
unhappy  Mary  1.  We  find  here  entered  37lbs.  of  beef 
at  4s.  7d. ;  four  “  loynes  of  vele”  and  a  “  quarter  of 
vele’’  at  4s.  8d.  and  2s.  respectively.  Necks  of  mutton 
were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  neck,  and  loins 
at  the  rate  of  a  shilling.  For  nine  “  mary  bones’’  the 
snm  paid  was  2s.  4d. ;  but  “  suette”  cost  only  twopence 
a  pound.  The  sum  of  9s.  8d.  was  paid  for  381bs  of 
butter.  Two“freshe  samons”  cost  l  3s.  2d. ;  but 
“  four  dosyn  of  chekyns”  were  cheap,  and  are  set  down 
for  £l  os,  id.  Three  bushels  three  pecks  of  flour  are 
charged  for  at  17s.  4d.  Twopence  per  pound  was  the 
price  of  cherries.  Twenty  “  capons  of  grayse” — we 
presume  this  means  “in  grass  time” — are  charged 
£2  13s.  4d.,  and  for  twenty  “  capons  toboyle”  exactly 
one  half  that  sum.  Three  more  “  capons  of  grese”  are 
set  down  at  9s.  Geese  are  charged  for  at  different 
rates,  twenty-four  shillings  being  paid  for  one  lot  of 
eighteen,  and  for  other  three  4s.  6d.  Three  dozen 
rabbits  are  down  for  only  half-a-guinea,  while  is.  lod. 
is  paid  for  half-a-dozen.  The  modest  sum  of  2s.  8d. 
is  paid  for  two  gallons  of  cream.  The  other  items  in 
the  account  relate  to  baking,  condiments,  utensils,  &c., 
with  a  few  exceptions,  however,  of  which  4s.  paid  for 
124  eggs  is  the  most  noteworthy.  Spices  were  dear  ; 
2ilbs.  of  pepper  cost  6s.  Cloves  are  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  5s.  4d.  a  pound.  Coarse  sugar  lod.  and 
white  sugar  Is.  a  pound;  dates  Is.,  currants  qd., 
“  prunys”  a  little  over  I^d. — 3s.  8d.  was  paid  for 
24lbs. — while  “  a  pounde  of  greate  reasons”  cost  2d. 

After  all,  they  had  not  so  very  much  the  best  of  it 
in  the  “  good  old  times.” 

Humming  Bird. 


A  WISH. 

I  loved  thee  well,  and  thou  knew’st  it  not ; 
I  would  have  spoken,  yet  dared  I  not. 

For  better  days  I’d  stay. 

The  better  days —  I  found  them  not ; 
Another  came,  and  he  tarried  not ; 

And  I  passed  from  thy  heart  away. 

Well  may  he  love  thee — I  know  it  not ; 
More  faithful  than  I — I  believe  it  not. 

That  thou  may’st  be  happy  I  pray. 


396- 

Crochet  and  Braid  Insertion. 


400. - rRAVELLING 


40 1. —Oval  Brush>Case. 


398. — Washing  Lace. 
Braid  and  crochet. 


394. — Basket. 

Open  plaited  leather  and  blue  corded  silk. 


397. — Travelling  Knapsack. 
Open. 
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Mo.vocram  (C.  P.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


3S5.— CosTum  FOB  A.  Child  of  4  to  $. 

Paletot  Pierrot.  Woollen  matelass^  in  white.  Princess  shape, 
plain  in  front  and  with  several  seams  in  the  hack.  The  trimming 
is  composed  of  a  donble  piping  of  hlne  faille  and  pearl  buttons; 
this  trimming  is  continued  np  the  seam  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
Cape  with  two  points  in  front  and  behind,  trimmed  to  match. 
Sleeve,  with  cuff  of  the  Princess  robe,  worn  underneath,  only  the 
plisse  is  seen.  Waved  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  niyosotis  white  and 
blue. 

386. — Bbetok  Costume. 

Breton  costume  in  a  fancy  material  of  the  colour  known  as  vcit 
absinthe.  The  train  skirt  is  surrounded  by  a  plisse;  a  large  bias  of 
faille  forms  a  heading  to  the  flounce  at  the  back.  Tablier  cut  out 
in  long  tabs  bound  with  yellow,  and  trimmed  with  sequins ;  a  flounce 
of  plisse  faille  placed  beneath  appears  between  the  tabs,  and  below 
them  at  one  side  the  tablier  is  draped  in  a  cascade,  and  finished  at 
the  top  with  a  bow  Tunic  a  la  paysanue  coming  from  the  sides  of 
the  tablier  and  drawn  together  by  bands  of  embroidered  trimming. 
These  form  a  train  on  the  skirt.  Breton  bodice  with  plastron  gilet, 
trimmed  with  embroidered  braid  and  sequins.  Collar  and  habit- 
shirt  of  fine  white  linen.  Sailor  hat  of  black  straw,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  a  white  feather. 

387. — Costume  foe  the  Countet. 

The  skirt  has  a  small  train,  and  is  ornamented  in  front  with  fancy 
braid,  and  buttons  in  the  centre,  placed  lengthways  on  the  skirt. 
The  back  is  trimmed  with  three  plisses.  Polonaise  in  striped  ma¬ 
terial  closed  half  the  length  of  the  skirt,  then  opening  in  two  large 
revers,  and  kept  in  p>06ition  at  the  corners  by  two  bows  with  long 
ends.  The  revers  are  also  ornamented  with  a  braid  similar  to  that 
on  the  skirt.  Sleeve  with  wide  pliss^,  and  cuff  with  revers. 

38S. — Habit  Dibbctoiee. 

This  costume  is  in  black  faille,  trimmed  at  the  lower  edge  with 
tabs  and  underneath  a  pliss^  which  appears  between  each  tab.  It 
is  made  quite  tight-fitting,  and  a  little  open  at  the  neck,  where  it  is 
fastened  with  a  bow  of  ribbon ;  the  ba^ues  are  narrower  at  the 
lower  part  than  above.  He  hack  is  cut  quite  square  across,  and  is 
shorter  than  the  sides ;  a  pocket  ornamented  with  passmentoie  and 
buttons  is  placed  on  each  aide.  All  the  borders  of  this  garment  are 
ornamented  with  open-work  passementerie  with  appliqu^  leaves. 
Sleeve  with  cuff  ornamented  with  passementerie  and  buttons. 

S«9—  WALKnta  Deess. 

Walking  dress  of  brown  woollen  material,  striped  with  black  and 
grey.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  box-pleated  flounce  of  the 
woollen  material,  and  beaded  by  a  second  flounce  of  brown  faille. 
Princess  tunic  buttoning  diagonally  falls  in  a  square,  and  at  the  back 
it  is  trimmed  with  plis^  of  faille  same  as  skirt.  Straight  collar  of 
silk,  and  sleeves  ornamented  with  a  cuff  of  the  same.  Paletot  to 
match,  without  sleeves,  with  tumed-back  collar  and  pockets  cf  faille, 
trimmed  down  the  front  with  bows,  which  are  also  continued  down 
the  tunic. 

390.  — Toilette  foe  Yocno  Last. 

A  very  long  skirt  of  navy  blue,  trimmed  all  round  with  plisses 
of  same  faille;  the  front  of  this  skirt  is  pleated  the  entire  length. 
The  tunic  of  silk  grenadine,  with  stripes  of  cream-coloured  navy 
blue  satin,  opens  over  the  skirt  and  over  a  gilet  of  faille ;  it  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  frill  of  handsome  cream-coloured  late ;  this 
is  continued  up  the  back  in  a  coquill^ ;  blue  satin  bows  are  placed  on 
each  side  ;  straight  collar,  and  sleeves  with  two  rows  of  lace  and 
satin  hows. 

391.  — Costume  foe  Young  Lady. 

This  costume  is  in  a  very  light  grey  fancy  material,  with  stripes 
of  several  shades  of  darker  grey,  and  with  bands  of  pink  and  blue. 
The  skirt,  with  train,  is  trimmed  with  two  flounces ;  the  upper  one  is 
of  the  striped  material  cut  on  the  cross;  the  second  is  of  one  colour, 
same  as  the  ground  of  the  dress,  and  edged  at  each  side  with 
white  lace.  Upper-skirt  gracefully  draped  at  the  sides  and  in  front, 
and  ornament^  behind  with  a  plisse  and  lace.  Cuirasse  bodice 
with  gilet  in  the  Breton  style,  trimmed  round  the  edges  with  a 
pliss4  of  lace  and  a  piping  of  the  same  shade  as  gilet.  Collar 
of  the  same  also  trimmed  with  lace.  Sleeves  to  match,  with  cufl's 
of  the  striped  material,  and  a  plisse  and  buttons. 

39*. — Visiting  Toilette. 

Princess  dress  of  striped  beige,  the  lower  edge  of  skirt  trimmed 
with  two  narrow  plisses,  headed  with  a  broad  houillonn^;  scarf 


drapery,  trimmed  with  a  bias  band,  the  back  ornamented  with  n 
large  bow.  Bonnet  of  white  chip,  soft  ci’own  of  ecru  silk,  ecru 
feather,  and  spray  of  verbena. 

393. — Lace  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Crochet  and  Russian  Braid. 

ist  row  :  *  I  long  treble  in  ist  of  next  6  loops,  i  chain,  i  purl  o* 

5  chain  and  i  double,  i  chain,  4  times  alternately,  3  treble  in  next 
loop,  the  upper  parts  drawn  up  together,  i  chain,  i  purl,  1  chain, 
then  1  long  treble  in  the  next  loop ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  * 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double  long  treble  in  ist  of  next 

6  loops,  10  chain,  mbs  i  loop,  i  double,  3  chain,  1  double,  10  chain, 

I  double  long  treble  in  next  loop  hut  one ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  : 
i  treble,  2  chain,  mbs  z ;  repeat. 

394. — Basket. 

Open  plaited  basket  of  black  leather,  fitted  with  bag  of  blue 
corded  silk.  The  designs  on  lambrequin  are  worked  with  blue, 
black,  and  yellow  silk  in  chain  and  knotted  stitch,  and  in  point 
russe.  Small  black  silk  droppers  and  a  thick  blue  silk  corded  arc 
introtluccd  to  complete  the  work-bag,  which  is  then  drawn  up  with 
cord  and  silk  tasseb. 

395. — Woek-Bag. 

Bag  of  blue  satin  in  ojien-work  frame  of  black  leather  lined  with 
dark  blue  satin.  Thin  upright  rods,  covered  with  black  leather  and 
jiartially  gilded,  are  interwoven  with  dark  blue  cheniUe.  At  the 
Imndles  are  tasseb  of  blue  chenille. 

396. — Ceochet  and  Bbaid  Inseetion. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows: — ist  row  :  x  treble 
in  loops  of  braid.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  *  2 
loops  crocheted  together,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double,  i  stitch 
in  each  of  2  next  loops  drawn  up  as  before,  7  chain ;  repeat  from  *, 
3rd  row :  2  double,  with  S  chain  between  them  in  the  7  chain,  S 
chain ;  repeat.  Crixdiet  the  2nd  half  in  the  same  way,  joining  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

397. — Travelling  Knapsack. 

Travelling  knapsack  of  black  leather  with  straps  and  buckle. 
Inside  the  knapsa^  has  several  pockets  and  partitions  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  intended  to  be  packed.  In  front  is  a  note-book  with 
pencil.  Inside  the  lid  an  applique  of  black  velvet  is  embroidered 
with  small-sized  blue  and  steel  beads  in  a  mouogp'am  and  border. 
The  knapsack  fastens  with  lock  and  key. 

398. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Point  Lace,  Mignardbc,  and  Crochet. 

Select  and  arrange,  according  to  illustration,  point  lace  braid  and 
mignardise.  ist  row  :  *  i  double  in  the  ist  loop  of  mignardbc  and 
co^  together,  2  chain,  i  double  in  opposite  loop  of  mignardbc  and 
cord  together,  3  chain  joined  to  point  lace  braid,  3  chain  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  arrange  the  mignardise  so  that  the  17th  and  i8th  loop  of 
the  opposite  side  meet  the  7th  and  8th  loop  of  the  ist  side;  join  to 
14th  of  above-named  1 8  loops,  2  chain,  join  to  previous  loop,  o  chain, 

I  double  in  same  oval  where  last  slip  stitch  was  crocheted,  4  chain, 
I  double  in  next  oval,  4  chain,  join  to  2nd  of  last  6  chain,  i  cliain, 
join  to  12th  of  above-named  18  loops  of  mignardise,  2  eWn,  join 
to  next  loop,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  same  oval  where  i  double  was 
crocheted,  3  chain,  1  double  in  24th  loop  of  and  side  of  braid  and 
cord  together,  i  chain,  i  double  in  opposite  loop  to  the  one  last 
taken  up,  and  in  cord  together,  2  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  next  loop  on 
first  side  of  braid,  z  chain,  join  to  next  oval  on  opposite  side  of 
braid,  3  chain,  join  to  mignardise  (see  illdstration),  arrange  a  loop 
as  before,  but  in  reverse  position,  so  that  the  17th  and  i8th  loops  of 
mignardise  meet  the  7th  and  8th  loops,  1  slip  stitch  in  14th  of  iS 
loops,  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  next  loop,  6  chain,  join  to  the  oval 
where  the  last  join  was  made,  4  chain,  join  to  next  oval,  4  chain, 
Join  to  znd  of  6  chain,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  12th  of  18  chain,  3 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  join  to  same  pattern  where 
last  join  was  made,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  sxnd  loop  of  first  side  of 
mignardise,  3  chain;  repeat  from  *.  znd  row  :  Along  lower  edge 
of  lace  I  treble  in  3rd  loop  of  next  scallop,  8  times  alternately  3  chain, 
I  treble,  the  4th  and  Sth  of  these  trebles  take  up  2  loops  together, 
then  3  chain,  i  treble  in  next  loop,  the  upper  parts  not  yet  drawn 
up,  I  treble  in  next  oval  drawn  up  with  preceding  treble,  9  times 
alternately  3  chain,  i  treble  in  2  next  ovals,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
last  treble  not  drawn  up,  i  treble  in  3rd  loop  drawn  up  with  pre¬ 
ceding;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row:  Along  the  other  side  of  braid 
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iniss  3  loops  from  scallop,  i  double  long  treble,  *  9  chain,  miss  2,  1 
treble  iu  both  loops  of  scallop,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  both  next  loops 
of  scallop,  9  chain,  miss  s,  i  double  long  treble  not  yet  drawn  up,  1 
double  long  trel^  in  next  onJ,  drawn  up  with  the  preceding,  9 
chain,  i  treble  in  same  OTal,  5  chain,  1  treUe  in  cord,  5  chain,  i 
treble  in  next  oval,  9  chain,  i  douUe  long  treble  in  same  oval  not 
yet  drawn  up,  miss  3  loops,  1  double  long  treble  drawn  up  with 
preceding ;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row :  i  treble,  3  chain,  miss  x ; 
repeat. 

399. — Monoobau  fob  Unseblinen. 

Monogram  in  overcast  stitch. 

400. — Tbatellino  Case  to  Suspend. 

Case  of  grey  canvas  lined  with  twill  and  cardboard.  The 
embroidery  is  worked  in  chain  and  overcast  stitch  with  dark  red 
wool.  The  case  is  strapped  aud  fastened  with  metal  clasps. 

401.— Oval  Bbush-Casb. 

Oval  brush-case  of  wood,  covered  with  light  brown  leather,  and 
fastened  with  strap  aud  Imckle.  On  the  lid  is  an  applique  demgn. 
The  ground  is  of  light  brown  leather,  aud  the  appliqud  of  a  darker 
shade  is  sewn  on  various  shades  of  brown  filoselle  in  point  rusae  and 
knotted  stitch.  The  design  is  vandyked  and  stitched  round  witii 
dark  red  silk.  It  is  fastened  iu  to  the  case  with  small  brass-headed 
nails. 

402. — Detail  of  413  and  413. 

403  aud  406. — Cioab-Gase. 

Cigar-case  of  black  leather  with  inside  pockets  of  IMt  ydlow 
leather,  on  each  of  which  is  a  circular  design  embnndeied  on  white 
grosgrain  silk,  with  dark  brown  purse  silk,  gold  thread,  and  black 
silk,  in  satin  aud  overcast  stitch. 

404. — Lace  Edgino  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Knitting. 

Cast  on  7.  1st  row :  Slip  1,  purl  1,  knit  5.  ind  row  :  Slip  i, 
twice  alternately  cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  then  knit  1. 
3rd  row  :  Cotton  forward,  purl  2,  knit  5.  4th  row ;  Slip  1,  twice 
alternately  cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  then  knit  3.  5th  row : 
Cotton  forward,  purl  3,  knit  5.  6th  row :  Slip  1,  twice  alternately 
cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  knit  4.  7th  row :  Cotton  forwan^ 
purl  4,  knit  5.  8th  row  :  Slip  i,  twice  alternately  cotton  forward, 
purl  2,  then  knit  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  9tli 
row:  Slip  i,  purl  4,  knit  5.  loth  row:  Slip  i,  twice  alteraatdy 
cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  then  knit  3,  knit  2  together.  1  lu  ‘ 
row:  Slip  1,  purl  3,  knits.  row:  Slip  i,  twice  altenmtdy 

cotton  forward,  ])url  2  together,  then  knit  2,  knit  2  together.  1 3th 
row :  Slip  I,  purl  2,  knit  5.  14th  row :  Slip  i,  twice  alternately 
cotton  forwaid,  purl  2  together,  then  knit  i,  knit  2  together ;  repeat 
1st  to  14th  row  us  often  us  required. 

405. — Travelling  Knapsace. 

Travelling  knapsack  closed. 

407. — Bindeb. 

Kuittiug. 

Cast  on  40  stitches  and  knit  9  rows  plain.  loth  row:  Slip  i  ; 
cotton  forward,  slip  1  as  for  purling ;  repeat.  Last  stitch  knitted. 
11th  row:  Knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  slip  i;  repeat.  12th 
row  to  18th  row:  Like  the  preceding;  repeat  the  lit  to  i8th 
row ;  in  the  ist  row  of  every  repetition  the  slipped  stitch  and  made 
stit^  must  be  knitted  together. 

408. — Monogram. 

Monogram  in  overcast  stitch. 

409. — Babe’s  Binder. 

Cast  on  15  stitches.  1st  row :  Knitted.  2nd  row :  •  4  times 
alternately  knit  1,  slip  1,  ttikc  the  thread  round  to  the  next  stitch 
on  the  wrong  side,  purl  7;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row:  Knitted. 
4th  row  :  *  4  times  alternately  slip  i,  pass  thret^  as  before,  knit  i, 
slip  1,  pass  thread,  purl  7  7  repeat  from  *.  Repeat  the  1st  to 
4th  rows. 

4 10. — Pabasol. 

Parasol  of  sand-coloured  silk,  scalloped  and  edged  round  with  deep 
fringe  of  the  same  shade.  Bow  of  ribbon  and  cord  and  tassels  on 
the  baudlc.  On  each  side  of  the  parasol  is  a  design  embroidered 
with  brown  silk. 


411. — Parasol. 

Parasol  of  black  corded  silk  lined  with  yellow.  Box-pleated  friQ 
of  black  silk.  Cord  and  tassels  of  gidd  owmr. 

41X. — Round  Table  with  Cover. 

lionnd  table  of  black  lacquered  wood  with  painted  Persian 
border.  Cover  of  pale  grey.  Jacquard  doth  with  border  woven  in 
blue  aud  gold  colour.  Round  the  outer  edge  a  knotted  fringe. 

413  and  415. — Lettrr-Caer. 

Square  case  of  cardboard  covered  with  grey  leather,  and  fitted 
up  inside  with  fiaps  and  pockets  to  hold  envebpos;  latter-p^Mr, 
postage-stamps,  &c.  A  row  of  diamond-shi^Md  pieeee  is  cat  out  of 
the  leather,  and  the  spaces  lined  with  roae-ooloond  satii^  whiA  is 
held  in  place  by  point  russc  stitches  of  bine  and  teas  calonmd  purse 
silk.  The  remainder  of  the  pattern  is  easbnidand  in  bottombole 
and  knotted  stitch  of  blue  and  rose-coloured  dBc. 

414.— Frame  for  PHOroaRATHB. 

Frame  for  photograph  or  miniature.  On  a  ground  of  dark  red 
velvet  embroider  the  design  with  coloured  silks  and  gold  thread  in 
satin  aud  overcast  stitch  and  iu  point  russe. 

416. — Jewel-Case. 

Frame  of  black  polished  cane,  studded  arith  bronxe  beads. 
Circular  pieces  of  cardboard,  slightly  wadded  and  lined  inside  with 
funk  satin,  form  the  sides.  Outside  the  cardboard  is  covered  with 
vandyked  white  cloth,  on  which  a  floral  design  is  embroidered  with 
silks  of  different  colours  in  chain  and  feather  stitch.  The  asters 
and  cornflowers  are  worked  with  pink  and  blue^  the  cars  of  com 
with  brown  and  maixe,  the  roses  with  red,  a^  the  leaves  and 
tendrils  with  shaded  green  silks.  A  puffing  of  pink  satin  is 
arranged  between  the  folds,  and  tassels  of  silk  ctfipe  complete  the 
case. 

41 7. — Rbadino-Desk. 

Reading-desk  of  polished  cane,  studded  with  gilt  knobs,  and 
having  a  centre  medallion  of  sUver-grey  cloth,  on  which  is  an 
iqipliqnd  design  in  violet  velvet,  sewn  on  with  silks  <ff  the  same 
colour,  and  of  gold  thread  and  point  russe  pattern  of  yellow  ulk. 
The  leaves  and  buds  are  worked  with  green  and  brown  silk  in  satin 
and  feather  stitch. 

418.  — Cbochet  and  Laoe  EDGnra. 

1st  row :  1  double,  6  chain,  i  double,  6  chain,  1  double^  6  chain 
pagring  over  a  space  of  the  lace  (see  illustration).  2nd  row :  1 
double  in  every  thread  of  the  other  side  of  the  laoe. 

419.  — Medallion  fob  Cbavat-End. 

Needlework  and  Laoe  Stitch. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  cambric  or  lawn  in 
purse  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  centre  spray  is  worked  in  satin 
and  overcast  stitch. 

420. — Lack  EooiNa. 

Braid,  Insertion,  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  braid  crochet  as  follows :  1st  row :  *  1  donble, 
3  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  double,  7  cluun ;  repeat,  and  roar : 
6  doable  with  5  chain  between  each  in  7  chain,  5  chmn.  3rd  raw  : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  1  doubly  3  chaba;  rqwaL 
421. — Lack  fob  Washing  Material. 

Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crodtet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  fdlows : — 1st  row :  *  1 
long  treble,  2  purl  of  5  chain  aud  i  double,  1  treble  whore  the  ist 
p:^  was  begun,  i  long  treble  in  same  place  as  last  long  tirdile; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row:  Along  the  other  side  of  the  hnid  s 
treble  with  2  chain  between  them  in  same  place  of  braid;  rtf  rot. 
3rd  row :  I  doable  in  2  chain,  3  chain ;  repeat. 

422  and  423. — Dheahe  of  424. 

414. — Bow  fob  the  Hair. 

Bow  for  the  hair  arranged  out  of  pale  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  and 
point  laoe  braid,  shaped  into  leaves.  Tendrils  and  centre  of  fine 
white  silk  cord. 

42$. 

S  chain,  1  treble  in  ist  stitch,  4  chain,  1  slip  stitch  where  x  treble 
was  worked,  4  double  in  the  8  chain,  4  chain,  *  4  treble  in  same  fi 
chain,  i  double  in  treble  following  4  chain,  8  chain,  1  donbts  in  ist 
stitch,  4  chain,  i  double  where  last  treble  was  worked,  4  dosffib  in 
last  8  chain,  4  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  4  chain  of  last  scaDo^  4  ttssea 
alternately  3  chain  in  last  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
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Detail  of  424. 
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Lace  Edging. 
Braid  and 
Crochet. 


422. 

Detail  of  424. 
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CHAPTER  VIH. — PATTERN  OF  A  PLAIN  HIGH  BODY — CUT — MANNER  OF  ADAPTING  THE  PATTERN 

TO  ALL  FIGURES. 


N  order  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  the 
pattern  the  separate  parts  are  at  first 
shown. 

Fig.  9. — Front. — A  straight  line  is 
traced  on  paper,  a,  b,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  This  shows  where  the  buttons  or 
hooks  are  placed.  At  the  bottom  of  this  line  a 
straight  one  is  again  taken — from  the  left  to  the 
right — making  an  angle  with  b,  and  this  shows 
the  place  for  the  waist.  After  these  first  lines 
are  drawn,  the  different  measures  are  marked 
if  in  the  following  manner : — 

Length  of  the  centre  of  the  body. — This  is  laid 
at  b  and  taken  to  c.  Reference  had  better  be  made  to 
the  chapter  which  gave  rules  for  different  measure- 


front  of  the  slope  from  f  to  c  when  cut  gives  one-third 
of  the  neck.  Second  height  of  the  shoulder. — The  half  is 
taken  and  laid  at  the  waist,  g,  near  to  the  measure  of 
the  line  at  the  side  to  be  taken  straight  up  and  marked 
at  h.  Width  of  the  shoulder. — This  is  laid  slantingly 
between  the  points  of  h  of  the  first  and  of  the  second 
height.  With  all  these  different  points  marked  it  will 
be  easy  to  trace  the  lines  between  them  for  the  pattern 
of  the  front  of  the  body.  This  is  done  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : — A  sloped  line  between  the  points  c,  f, 


j 


Fig.  9. 

mtnti.  Width  of  the  chest. — The  measure  must  be  laid 
on  line  a,  b,  at  a  distance  of  about  two-thirds  from  the 
straight  line,  for  the  waist,  and  taken  to  the  left  and 


Fig.  10. 


marked  at  d.  Depth  of  side. — This  is  found  by  placing 
the  width  of  the  chest  on  the  line  of  the  waist  at  i 
immediately  under  d.  The  true  place  for  the  top  of 
the  side  is  at  e,  which  should  be  ooefourth  of  the 
straight  line,  d.  First  shoulder  depth. — The  measure 
laid  at  b  and  taken  to  the  top  in  a  slanting  direction  to 
the  left  at  f,  the  sixth  part  of  the  size  of  the  neck  to  be 
laid  in  a  straight  line  above  point  c  of  the  line  for  the 


and  d,  the  slope  of  the  neck,  a  slanting  line  between 
the  points  f  h,  for  the  width  of  the  shoulder.  A  sloped 
line  from  the  points  h,  d,  and  from  thence  a  slope  to  e 
for  the  armhole.  A  straight  line  from  ^  to  ^  for  the 
line  at  the  side.  On  a  pattern  thus  drawn  the  size  of 
the  sleeve  can  be  exactly  obtained  by  laying  half  its 
measurement  around  the  slope  h,  d,  e.  The  size  of  the 
neck  can  be  equally  rectified  by  the  third  of  this  being 
laid  between  the  points  c,f. 

General  rule  for  cutting. — 1st.  The  pattern  is  cut  out 
on  the  lines.  2nd.  They  are  always  laid  (with  scarcely 
any  exception)  on  the  stuff  lengthwise.  3*’^.  The 
lining  for  the  body  is  folded  double,  so  that  the  two 


halves  of  the  body  are  cut  at  the  same  time.  The 
pattern  always  represents  one  half,  as  before  stated. 
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4th.  After  fixing  the  pattern  upon  the  lining  or  upon 
the  material,  the  outline  is  at  first  drawn  in  chalk  or  by 
means  of  a  white  thread  run  round  the  pattern. 

The  material  is  always  cut  rather  larger  than  the 
pattern,  to  give  solidity  to  the  garment. 

For  the  fronts  of  a  high  body  there  is  always  a 
surplus  of  material  (say  two  inches)  allowed  on  the 
shoulders,  and  under  the  arms,  and  at  the  fronts,  &c. 
The  armholes  and  neck  are  cut  close  to  the  pattern. 
Those  even  who  have  had  but  little  practice  in  cutting 
out  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  paper  pattern,  and 
will  at  once  draw  out  the  pattern  on  the  lining  for  the 
body. 

Pointed  waist. — If,  instead  of  a  round  waist,  one  with 
points  (or  cut  jacket  shape)  is  required,  sufficient 
material  is  allowed  below  the  waist  line,  and  the  body, 
instead  of  being  cut  at  the  waist  {c,  b.  Fig.  II),  is  cot 
instead  in  the  form  of  the  point  at  Fig.  13,  or  right 
away  to  the  side,  leaving  the  allowing,  in  the  case  of  a 
jacket  body,  about  seven  inches,  or  even  more,  all 
round.  Often  it  is  as  well  to  cut  out  at  the  neck  a 
small  triangular  piece,  and  this,  when  again  the  lining 
is  joined,  makes  the  body  set  better  in  the  case  of  a 
stout  person.  It  is  also  useful  for  keeping  the  body  in 


its  place.  Although  shown  in  our  illustration,  this 
pleat  is  by  no  means  always  at  the  neck.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  more  convenient  to  have  it  much  lower 
down,  on  the  fullest  part  of  the  chest.  When  the 
lining  has  been  properly  prepared  according  to  these 
rules,  the  stuff  has  now  to  be  tacked  to  it  all  round  the 
edge  (of  the  lining).  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
lay  the  lining  on  to  the  stuff,  taking  care  to  keep  both 
lining  and  material  perfectly  straight. 

Pleats. — To  ascertain  the  proper  place  for  these  the 
third  of  the  width  of  the  chest  is  taken  and  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  straight  part,  lined  and  marked  at  c. 
The  height  of  this  pleat  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 
the  commencement  of  the  armhole,  and  sometimes,  for 
stout  persons,  it  is  much  below.  This  pleat  is  formed 
by  making  one  again  at  the  waist  at  a,  and  by  dimi¬ 
nishing  it  to  nothing  at  b.  This  must  be  tacked  directly. 
For  the  second  pleat  the  third  of  the  width  of  the 
chest  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  first  and  marked  at  c, 
exactly  opposite  to  the  first  pleat,  and  at  d  will  be  found 
the  height  of  the  second  pleat.  This  is  to  be  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  Sometimes  three  pleats 
are  made.  If  so,  they  are  all  placed  nearer  together, 
and  are  not  so  deep.  In  the  case  of  a  thin  person,  one 


pleat  only  can  be  used.  This  is  always  placed  where 
the  second  pleat  is  now.  When  made  all  the  pleats 
ought  to  be  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  After 
they  are  finished  the  line  at  the  waist  of  one  part  ought 
to  be  one  quarter  the  entire  size  of  the  wrist.  The 
two  sides  of  the  front  and  the  two  halves  of  the  back 
ought  each  to  be  one  quarter  the  entire  size  of  wrist. 
If  the  body  be  too  large  or  too  small  round  the  wrist 
this  can  be  rectified  by  either  letting  out  or  taking  in 
these  pleats.  For  round  bodies  they  are  taken  to  the 
waist,  but  for  pointed  or  jacket  bodies  they  are  carried 
down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  garment. 

Length  of  the  back. — If  this  is  drawn  upon  the  lining 
folded  double,  or  if  the  pattern  be  laid  upon  it,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  fold  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  back  shown  at  a,  b.  At  the  bottom  of  this  line 
another  must  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it  to  represent 
the  waist.  About  an  inch  above  this  line  the  length  of 
the  back  must  be  placed  and  marked  at  c.  Width  of 
the  back. — The  measure  must  be  laid  towards  the  centre 
of  the  straight  line,  and  marked  at  the  left  at  e.  Size 


of  the  waist. — The  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  whole 
waist  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  c,  carried  along 
the  straight  line  and  marked  on  the  left  at  f.  Depth  of 
the  side. — The  measure  is  laid  at  the  waist  at  f,  and 
carried  up  to  1;  this  is  also  useful  to  ascertain  whether 
the  width  of  the  back  is  at  the  proper  height,  although, 
properly  speaking,  the  width  of  the  back  is  above  /  by 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch.  Then  the  depth  or  height 
of  the  side  must  be  carried  to  g,  which  ought  to  be  one 
quarter  of  the  width  of  the  back  from  /.  First  height 
of  the  shoidder. — The  length  of  the  back  line  is  carried 
f  rom  b  slantingly  upwards  to  h,  the  sixth  part  of  this 
measure  to  be  carried  from  A  in  a  straight  line  to  the  line 
of  the  back  (above  d)  \  this,  when  sloped  down  to  d, 
ought  to  give  one  quarter  the  size  for  the  neck.  Second 
shoulder  height. — The  distance  laid  at  the  waist  line  at 
^  to  be  taken  straight  up  to  The  slope  of  the  shoulder 
from  point  h  will  easily  show  where  point  i  ought  to  be 
placed. 

Fig.  16. — All  these  measurements  obtained,  the  lines 
are  easily  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  as  shown 
by  accompanying  figure.  This  will  be  the  pattern  for 
half  the  back. 

Way  to  adapt  patterns  to  all  figures.  Figs.  1 7  and  1 8. — 
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Thus  to  enlarge  or  diminish  any  pattern  whatever 
without  spoiling  it,  each  point  is  placed  with  reference 
to  the  actual  measurements  taken  from  the  person  for 
whom  the  body  is  intended,  leaving  the  lines  of  the 
front  and  the  back  as  first  placed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 


leave  any  margin  of  stuff  when  cutting  the  lining 
except  at  the  waist  and  at  the  sides.  The  slopes  of 
back  and  armholes  are  cut  on  the  line.  (See  Fig.  19.) 
The  lining  unfolded,  the  centre  will  be  then-^seen^to 


form  the  line  of  the  back.  It  is  as  well  to  make  a  little 
pleat  in  the  linen  (see  Fig.  16),  as  the  back  not  being 
a  flat  surface  it  is  likely  that  a  ruck  will  be  formed 
there.  This  pleat  can  be  done  away  with  when  the 
side-pieces  are  made.  The  lining  of  the  back,  when 
cut,  is  laid  upon  the  stuff  and  tacked  all  round  (in  the 
same  manner  as  explained  for  the  front),  and  cut  away 
all  round. 

.  Side-pieces. — These  are  made  by  drawing  a  line 
slightly  curved  from  the  centre  of  the  armhole,  a,  to 
the  waist,  b,  nearly  at  the  line  for  the  centre  of  the  back. 
For  stout  people  rather  more  distance  is  allowed.  The 
material  will  be  raised  from  the  lining  and  turned  down 


at  the  cut  edge,  and  will  be  tacked  on  the  line  a,  b  (on 
to  the  lining),  allowing  sufRcient  depth  for  stretching. 
In  order  to  have  the  two  side-pieces  exactly  alike  it  is  as 
well  to  fold  the  back  (after  the  first  has  been  drawn) 
down  the  centre,  and  tacking  one  half  of  the  back  to 
the  other,  using  small  stitches,  then  cutting  the  threads 
which  form  the  sides,  sufficient  stitches  will  remain  to 
enable  a  correct  outline  to  be  drawn  (say  in  white 
chalk)  before  cutting  the  stuff.  If  preferred  to  have 
the  side-pieces  separately,  it  is  as  well  to  cut  out  one  in 
the  lining  only  so  as  to  have  a  pattern  afterwards.  The 
fellow  one  in  the  lining  and  the  two  in  the  stuff  can  all  be 
cut  by  using  that  first  shaped  as  a  pattern,  and  laying  it 
on  and  tacking  it  to  the  material  previously  to  cutting 
out  the  stuff.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  the 
lining  for  the  side-pieces ;  they  are  only  used  to  give 
elegance  to  the  body,  and  can  be  cut  in  the  material 
alone  and  stitched  to  the  lining.  It  must  be  observed 


that  if  a  pattern  for  a  jacket  body  is  desired,  suffi¬ 
cient  material  must  be  left  (as  in  the  case  of  the  fronts) 
below  the  waist  to  form  the  basques  at  the  back.  The 
lines  then  of  the  side  seams  will  be  carried  respectively 
outwards  (to  the  right  and  to  the  left)  after  having 
passed  the  waist. 

Make. — The  backs  and  fronts  are  joined  by  sewing 
together  the  lines  under  the  arms,  a,  b,  then  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  seam  is  not  to 
be  placed  directly  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  but  rather 
towards  the  back  ;  it  is  to  enable  this  to  be  done  that 
extra  material  is  allowed  at  the  front,  on  the  shoulder. 
(See  Fig.  15.)  At  the  back  of  the  shoulder  the  same 
quantity  is  turned  down  as  that  added  to  the  front,  and 
the  seam  made.  This  plan  gives  fulness  and  elegance 
to  the  body,  and  avoids  making  a  seam  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  When  the  shoulders  and  sides  are  joined 
(they  are  tacked  strongly  together)  the  body  ought  to 
be  tried  on,  so  that  if  there  be  any  mistake  it  can  now 
be  altered.  The  places  must  now  be  arranged  for  the 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  surplus  material  which 
has  been  turned  down  at  the  front  must  now  be  turned 
outwards,  and  the  buttonholes  cut  through  it  on 
the  right ;  the  buttons  are  to  be  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  about  one  inch  and  a-half  of  material  must  be 
allowed  over  to  cross  under  the  buttonholes  where  the 
body  is  fastened.  If  hooks  are  used,  the  eyes  are  sewn 
on  the  left  part  at  a  little  distance  from  the  centre  line. 
The  hooks  are  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  front, 
having  a  strip  of  lining  or  a  tape  to  which  to  fit  them. 
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so  that  the  stitches  are  not  perceptible  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body.  When  the  body  has  been  strongly  sewn, 
the  armholes  and  neck  must  be  finished  with  a  piping 
cord  placed  round  them.  This  “  piping”  is  put  into  a 
narrow  band  of  the  material  itself,  which  is  ck/  on  the 
cross.  Small  pieces  of  whalebone  are  placed  generally 
at  each  pleat  in  the  part  under  each  arm.  These  at  the 
latter  place  have  casings  made  for  them  of  tape,  which 
are  sewn  to  the  body.  This  can  be  also  done  at  pleats 
by  cutting  them  open  and  laying  the  tape  down  the  centre 
of  each  pleat.  It  is  usual  to  cut  the  bones  (for  the  latter) 
to  a  point  at  the  upper  end. 

Different  Kinds  of  Bodies — Body  fastened  at  the  back. 
This  is  cut  and  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
that  just  described,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
fronts  are  sewn  together,  leaving  a  margin  at  the  back 
for  hooks  or  eyelet-holes,  if  the  body  is  to  be  laced. 
Body  open  at  the  side. — The  bodices  or  low  bodies  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  or  only  having  small  shoulder-straps,  are 
fastened  under  the  arms  by  buttons  or  laces.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  for  these  the  front  and  the 
back  are  made  in  two  pieces,  and  that  the  extra  stuff 
allowed  for  the  fastening  must  thus  be  left  at  the 
sides. 

Body  ivith  facings. — According  to  the  intended  width 
of  these  facings,  more  or  less  material  is  left  over  at  the 
edge  of  the  fronts,  and  this  is  then  cut  after  any  form. 


They  are  folded  back  upon  each  front,  either  straight 
down  the  centre  line  (if  the  body  is  to  be  closed),  or 
turned  back  from  the  neck  if  the  body  is  to  be  open. 
The  facings  can  be  carried  round  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  so  as  to  form  a  collarette.  These  can  either  be 
lined  with  some  colour,  or  by  a  piece  of  the  dress 
material.  They  can  also  be  trimmed  round  the  edge 
with  lace  or  braid.  By  enlarging  only  one  part  of  each 


front  a  sort  of  breastplate  is  formed.  This  is  the  width 
of  the  chest  at  the  top,  and  becoming  smaller  ends  in  a 
point  at  the  waist.  This  “  breastplate”  is  often  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  row  of  buttons  apparently  fastening  it  to 
the  body  (Figs.  21  and  22). 


Low  bodies. — Having  obtained  the  measurements,  a 
high  body,  it  must  be  observed  that  to  draw  a  pattern 
for  a  low  one — 1st,  the  length  of  the  centre  of  the  body 
has  to  be  lessened  and  marked  some  distance  below  the 
neck,  this  more  or  less  according  to  the  intended  height 


of  the  body.  2nd.  That  there  is  no  necessity  to  obtain 
the  first  height  of  the  shoulder,  the  measurement  of  the 
neck,  or  the  depth  of  the  shoulder.  3*’^^*  That  the  slope 
of  the  top  of  the  body  is  drawn  by  a  light  curved  line 
from  the  second  shoulder  height  to  the  centre  of  the 
back,  b.  By  these  remarks  it  can  be  seen  that  low  bodies 
can  be  made  almost  according  to  any  taste. 
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WOMAIS’S  WORLD  OF  THOUOHT. 

VII. — PETTY  LIVES. 


are  not  conscious  of  any  tendency  to 
fulsome  flattery  in  saying  that  the 
ideal  woman  is  a  very  noble  and  beau- 
tiful  piece  of  Nature’s  workmanship. 
“  Her  ’prentice  han’  she  tried  on  man, 
4  ^  and  then  she  made  the  lassies,  O,”  was 
i  1  the  charming  compliment  of  the  poet  Burns. 
1 S  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  method  of 
ijS  creation  it  would  seem  that  beauty  is  an 
i|  essential  and  cannot  be  a  purposeless  element. 

Grace  and  strength  usually,  where  Nature 
w  has  had  free  way,  go  together.  The  mightiest 
forces  of  Nature  are  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  aspect 
of  grandeur  ;  elegance  of  form,  exquisite  harmony  of 
colour  and  arrangement,  delicate  gradations  of  tint,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the  world. 
Birds  sing  with  such  truth  of  intonation  that  the 
musician’s  cultivated  art  can  but  hope  to  reach  the 
same  perfection,  and  among  all  cultivated  people  art 
has  b^n  for  many  centuries  striving,  not  to  attain  any 
new  result,  but  to  embody  if  it  can,  to  fix  in  permanent 
forms,  the  spirit  of  the  perfect  but  ever-changing  aspects 
of  natural  beauty.  “  The  beauteous  statue  which  en¬ 
chants  the  world”  is  only  a  successful  reproduction  of 
the  symmetrical  form,  the  instinctive  grace,  the  har¬ 
monious  and  therefore  perfect  beauty  of  the  living 
woman,  the  beauty  which  the  ever-reproducing  energy 
of  Nature  has  given  to  the  world  abundantly  from 
immemorial  time. 

It  is  well  to  respect  the  inborn  dignity  and  beauty  of 
human  nature  both  in  its  outward  form  and  mental 
power.  It  is  not  egotism,  for  we  have  a  right  to  know 
what  we  are,  and  a  right  and  a  duty  to  know  for  what 
we  are.  We  cannot  accuse  Shakspeare  of  egotism 
when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  that  noble 
outburst  of  recognition  of  the  Divine  in  the  human, 
“  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  ! 
how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel ! 
in  apprehension  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
world !  the  paragon  of  animals !”  This  is  only  an 
expression  of  the  grand  but  awful  truth  which  some¬ 
times  weighs  heavily  on  the  finest  minds,  when  the 
actuality  of  their  lives,  so  sadly  warped  by  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  presses  on  their  hearts.  The  ideal  comes 
like  a  vision  of  the  night — beautiful,  almost  appalling 
in  its  beauty — but  evanescent  as  the  golden  streak  of 
light  upon  the  rising  mists  of  morning.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  existence  of 
guardian  angels — any  in  the  old  Greek  theory  of  an 
eidolon,  or  soul  image,  as  separate  from  the  bodily 
form,  yet  attending  on  it — it  may  be  that  the  guardian 
angel,  or  the  subtle  spirit,  with  us  and  yet  not  quite  of 
ns,  means  this  perception  of  the  deal  of  humanity,  in 
reaching  towards  which  we  attain  nearly  all  the  mental 
beauty  and  spiritual  perfectness  our  poor  ordinary 
nature  is  capable  of  realising. 


Shakspeare’s  man,  so  nobly  depicted,  “  the  beauty  of 
the  world,”  includes  woman,  the  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  half  of  the  human  race.  It  is,  indeed,  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  poet  should  have  entertained  any  idea  of 
male  exclusiveness  in  his  magnificent  estimate  of  mart, 
for  of  all  writers  who  have  ever  attempted  to  portray 
human  character  none  has  ever  produced  so  many 
exquisite  types  of  womankind ;  none  has  ever  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  perception  of  the  qualities  which 
make  woman  attractive,  lovable,  and  good.  They  have 
vivacious  beauty,  quick  brains,  cheerful  sincerity, 
exquisite,  but  never  affected,  softness  and  tenderness. 
To  the  mind  wearied  of  the  common  things  of  this 
world,  cynical  perhaps  from  very  weariness,  the  exqui¬ 
site  women  of  Shakspeare  are  like  the  tender  rain  and 
the  blessed  sunshine  to  the  drooping  flowers,  soothing, 
brightening,  and  strengthening. 

TTie  best  women,  as  the  best  men,  must  be  deeply 
conscious  of  the  possibilty  of  being  better ;  of  the 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  realise  something  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  ideal  in  their  own  lives.  Let  us  repeat  that 
beauty  of  body  or  mind  cannot  be  purposeless.  It 
must  have  an  office  in  the  world,  be  exercising  some 
mysterious  function  which  has  been  and  is  necessary 
to  the  universe.  Physical  philosophers  cannot  reveal 
everything.  They  could  chemically  analyse  a  rose,  name 
every  constituent  of  stalk  and  flower,  but  they  could 
not  tell  you  why  it  is  beautiful ;  describe  with  exactly- 
drawn  diagrams  the  construction  of  the  eye  and  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  retina,  but  they  could 
not  give  the  reason  for  the  superadded  beauty.  Here, 
as  in  other  matters,  faith  must  be  added  to  knowledge, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  all  material  beauty,  all 
noble  mental  endowments,  all  sincere  emotions,  have 
an  office  in  the  world,  and  that,  like  other  talents, 
they  are  entrusted  to  us  for  use,  and  we  must  give  an 
account  of  them  when  the  time  comes. 

If,  in  a  mood  of  mind  somewhat  above  that  of  our 
daily  habit,  we  carefully  noted  our  estimate  of  the 
ideal  of  our  life  indicated  to  us  by  the  gifts  of  body 
and  mind  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  possess,  and 
deduced  thence  the  responsibility  upon  us  to  aim  at  a 
higher  ideal  of  ordinary  life,  and  then  were  to  chro¬ 
nicle  faithfully,  day  by  day,  our  thoughts,  aspirations, 
and  acts,  how  humiliated  most  of  us  would  be  when 
we  compared  the  records  !  How  petty  our  actualities 
compared  with  our  possibilities  !  We  fear  there  are 
many  thousands  who  have  actually  no  ideal  of  life 
whatever  that  reaches  above  the  level  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  immediate  examples.  There  are  men 
whose  mental  view  never  reaches  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  daily  business  ;  women  who  are  content 
to  “  chronicle  small  beer”  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
perfectly  happy  if  no  great  trouble — or  petty  trouble 
magnified  by  ignorance  into  great  trouble — crosses 
their  path,  and  if  they  can  enjoy  and  add  to  the  Small¬ 
talk  of  their  circle  of  intimates.  To  think,  talk,  and 
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act  as  others  on  the  same  social  shelf  do  is  their  ideal 
of  duty  ;  their  greatest  pleasure  to  accumulate  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  little  facts  of  their  humdrum  neigh¬ 
bours’  lives.  They  know  exactly  how  many  servants 
Mrs.  A.  has  had  in  the  last  five  years,  and  why  they 
left ;  perceive  at  a  glance  that  Mrs.  B.’s  dress  has  been 
altered,  and  know  to  a  farthing  the  cost  of  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Of  such  things  they  think  nearly  all  day,  and 
when  two  or  three  of  the  same  sort  get  together,  of 
such  things  they  talk  incessantly.  In  doing  this  they 
think  they  are  properly  acting  their  part  as  members  of 
genteel  society,  but  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  their 
lives  which  is  paltry  and  worthless.  It  is  the  love 
they  may  have  shown,  the  conscientious  performance 
of  their  duties  as  daughters  and  mothers,  the  kindliness 
of  their  actions,  the  comprehensive  charity  of  their 
thoughts,  if  they  have  exhibited  such  qualities,  that 
gives  worth  to  their  lives  and  will  make  their  memories 
dear ;  it  is  the  lowness  of  aim,  the  meanness  of  mind 
content  to  dwell  amid  paltry  mental  surroundings,  the 
estimate  of  happiness  as  consisting  in  certain  material 
accumulations,  the  small  distrusts  and  jealousies,  “  the 
youth  of  scandal  and  old  age  of  cards,”  that  make  petty 
lives. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  highly  intellectual,  to 


eagerly  seek  and  rapturously  enjoy  the  treasures  which 
literature  and  philosophy  hare  accumulated  ;  but  none 
need  be  petty,  for  earnestness  and  sincerity  cannot 
stoop  to  meanness,  cannot  but  know  that  there  are 
influences  in  the  world  which,  if  they  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated,  can  yet  be  respected.  The  true  woman 
can  be  gay  without  being  frivolous,  for  gaiety  means 
healthy  bodily  and  mental  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world  ;  but  frivolity  a  want  of  appreciation  and  of 
desire  to  appreciate  which  is  in  its  nature  mean. 

Our  lives  are  wasted  lives,  petty  lives,  if  we  live  so 
that  none  is  the  better  for  our  living,  if  we  add  nothing 
to  the  really  good  things  of  the  world  from  our  own 
individuality.  If  we  are  brilliantly  gifted  mentally, 
what  a  work  is  before  us  !  if  with  beauty,  there  is  a 
reason  for  our  being  beautiful  beyond  the  gratification 
of  our  own  vanity.  If  we  are  neither  talented  nor 
endowed  with  fine  forms  and  features,  we  can  all  be 
truthful,  earnest,  cheerful,  patient,  and  faithful,  making 
the  world  a  little  better  by  our  example,  and  leaving 
behind  us,  perhaps,  those  who  inherit  our  nature,  who 
in  future  days  may  be  the  wiser  and  better  for  their 
memories  of  us,  or,  at  least,  we  may  have  added  some 
thing,  how  much  we  know  not,  to  the  better  influences 
of  the  world. 

The  Editor. 


THE  “  SHOP-WIMOOWS.” 


M&DA.ME  DB  Tove  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  bo  procured  from  diftcrent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rota^^ion.  The  directions  sent  with  coramissiou  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  bo 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRENCH  traveller  iu  China,  I’Abbe  Hue, 
tells  a  story  which  I  have  heard.  On 
one  occasion,  in  an  unknown  village, 
mjSSgnj^  on  a  market  day — the  market-place  was 
crowded  with  people  buying,  selling, 

^  chattering,  but  the  whole  time  a  whirlwind  was 

5  blowing  people,  booths,  flagstafls,  cattle,  and 

6  children  in  a  most  surprising  manner — he  ven- 
tured  to  hint  to  a  Chinaman  standing  by  that 

^  calmer  weather  might  be  more  suited  to  com- 
^  mercial  purposes.  “  Oh  dear  no,”  he  replied  ; 
w  “  waiting  is  of  no  use ;  we  always  have  this 
weather  here !” 

Happy  land  where  any  one  can  say  with  assurance, 
“  We  always  have  this  weather  here  !”  How  different 
from  our  own,  where  not,  indeed,  our  clothes,  but  our 
ideas,  are  blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  changeable¬ 
ness  of  wind  and  weather.  One  day  furs  and  sealskins 
are,  like  Epps’s  Cocoa,  “  grateful  and  comforting  the 
next  they  are  an  abomination  to  wearer  and  beholder, 
and  we  eagerly  seek  for  some  lighter  attire,  more  suitable 
for  the  warm  weather,  which  we  hope  has  at  last  re¬ 
turned  to  us.  Our  shop-windows  present  many  charm¬ 


ing  materials  for  summer  wear.  The  New  Braila  Beige 
is  very  soft  and  makes  pretty  useful  summer  dresses, 
double  width,  54  inch,  at  4s.  6d.  a  yard.  The  Salonica 
cord  is  also  quite  a  new  material ;  it  is  very  fine  and 
soft,  and  made  in  all  the  pretty  new  shades  of  grey  and 
fawn.  Twilled  foulards  make  charming  toilettes  for 
fetes  or  garden  parties,  price  3s.  qd.  There  are  also 
various  and  beautiful  new  dresses  of  washing  materials 
for  seaside  or  country  wear  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
The  Matelasse  Beige  is  also  well  adapted  for  summer 
costumes  in  pretty  shades  of  fawn,  grey,  and  brown, 
price  2s.  3d.  a  yard. 

Let  me  here  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some 
of  the  new  summer  cooking-stoves,  by  means  of  which 
fires  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  ladies  or 
gentlemen  can  perform  their  own  cooking  with  perfect 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  satisfaction,  thereby  effecting 
a  very  considerable  saving  in  servants’  wages,  fuel,  &c. 
“  The  Rover’s  Kitchener”  cooks  a  dinner  for  from  one 
to  twenty  persons  in  an  incredibly  short  time ;  it  burns 
anything — if  out  of  doors,  dried  grass,  leaves,  twigs,  &c., 
may  be  used  ;  or  it  is  adapted  for  a  spirit-lamp,  fuel,  or 
fragmentary  pajjer.  Thus  the  Times,  which  has  served 
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to  refresh  your  mind  in  the  morning,  will  cook  your 
dinner  for  you  in  the  afternoon.  “  The  Rover’s  Kitchener” 
can  be  used  anywhere  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  it  is 
invaluable  for  a  picnic  or  ramble ;  price  from  7s.  6d. 
“  The  Comrade  Cooking  Stove,”  another  worthy  of 
attention,  with  stove,  oven,  gridiron,  and  kettle  fitted 
into  neat  case,  price  from  14s.  “  The  Mimic  Caldron,” 
by  means  of  which  breakfast  or  tea,  with  eggs  and 
bacon,  chops,  kidneys,  sausages,  fish,  &c.,  can  be  cooked 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ;  price,  according  to  size, 
from  7s.  6d.  There  are  also  paraffin  stoves,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  boiling,  frying,  and  stewing  ;  the 
cost  in  use  is  extremely  trifling,  and  in  small  households 
during  the  summer  months  the  expense,  dirt,  and  waste 
of  a  coal  fire  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  stove  is  also 
available  during  the  winter  for  warming  small  con¬ 
servatories,  rooms,  &c. ;  prices,  8s.  6d. — ics.  6d. 
“  The  Vesuvian  Gas  Heat  Generator”  is  different  in 
form  and  construction  from  all  other  gas  stoves,  yet 
possessing  as  it  does  most  subtle  heating  powers,  it  is 
so  small  that  it  can  be  carried  as  a  portable  kettle-boiler 
in  a  traveller’s  pocket,  and  made  available  in  bedroom, 
hotel,  or  lodging  whenever  gas  is  laid  on  ;  price  gs.  6d. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  cooking  I  may  mention  the 
new  “  Japanese  Rice  and  Vegetable  Boilers.”  For  this 
pretty  and  cleanly  adjunct  to  the  culinary  department  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Japanese.  The  idea  ultimately  found 
its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  immediately  adopted,  and 
where  the  manufacture  now  is  carried  on  to  meet 
European  demand.  It  consists  of  two  half-spheres  of 
fine  silvery  anti-corrosive  gauze,  closing  on  each  other 
and  secured  by  means  of  a  hinged  latch.  The  largest 
sizes  are  used  for  rice,  peas,  French  beans,  cauliflowers, 
&c. ;  small  ones  to  hold  from  one  to  five  spoonfuls  of 
tea,  and  render  a  cup  available  instead  of,  and  as  effective 
as,  a  teapot ;  the  prices  are  for  tea  from  is.  6d.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size ;  for  vegetables,  &c.,  from  4s. 

The  Patent  Carbon  Pocket  Filter,  a  most  useful  and 
portable  invention,  fitted  in  a  case  which  could  be 
carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  price  Js.  6d. — 4s.  6d. 
Another  novelty,  and  one  which  will  prove  most  useful 
during  the  warm  summer  months  (when  the  “  Plague 
of  Flies”  reminds  us  of  what  the  Egyptians  must  have 
suffered),  is  the  new  “  American  Decoy  for  Wasps  and 
Flies.”  It  consists  of  a  fine  wire  trap,  so  constructed 
that  when  a  fly  or  wasp  has  passed  through  a  small 
hole  which  is  in  the  lower  part  (to  partake  of  the 
sugar,  honey,  &c.,  which  is  temptingly  displayed  for 
his  delectation  within)  he  cannot  possibly  get  out 
again,  and  his  buzzing  attracts  all  the  others  in  the 
room,  who  foolishly  follow  his  example  and  enter  what 
proves  to  them  a  living  grave.  Price  gs.  6d. 

A  very  useful  domestic  invention,  for  which  we  are 
also  indebted  to  our  American  cousins,  is  a  “  raisin- 
stoner.”  It  is  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  The  price  is 
8s.  6d.  “  The  Pocket  Railway  Lamp,’’  with  case  for 

matches  inclosed  at  the  lower  part,  will  be  a  boon  to 
travellers.  It  is  very  portable,  being  only  about  four 
inches  long,  and  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  Price  6s. 

One  of  the  prettiest  presents  for  a  lady  which  I  have 


almost  ever  seen  is  a  little  work-case  in  the  shape  of  a 
portmanteau  in  silver,  with  straps  and  buckles  in  gold. 
It  is  beautifully  made,  in  exact  imitation  of  a  real  port¬ 
manteau,  and  contains  gold  thimble,  two  tiny  reels  of 
silk  or  cotton,  a  case  with  pins  and  one  with  needles, 
and  a  measure.  The  price  is  35s. 

A  walking-stick,  containing  compass  and  telescope, 
is  a  nice  present  for  a  gentleman,  and  quite  new.  The 
price  is  14s. 

A  useful  thing,  which  I  am  sure  many  of  my  readers 
will  appreciate,  is  the  new  “  Universal  Watchkey.” 
It  is  in  a  small  ivory  handle,  and  can  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  fit  any  watch. 

The  new  sponge  basket  of  lustral  ware,  which  will 
not  tarnish,  is  very  pretty  and  reasonable  in  price,  being 
only  from  2s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  Brush-stands  are  made 
to  match  for  is.  6d. 

Very  pretty  stands  for  kettle  or  teapot  are  also  made 
in  the  same  material  for  is.  6d. 

There  are  some  charming  little  work-baskets  to  be 
seen  lined  with  coloured  silk  or  satin  in  all  sizes  ;  these 
are  not  exactly  a  novelty,  but  the  smaller  sizes  are  so 
exceedingly  pretty  and  would  make  such  nice  useful 
presents  for  little  girls  “  home  for  the  holidays”  or 
going  back  to  school,  that  I  think  I  may  mention 
them — they  are  to  be  had  from  4s.  6d. 

Another  quite  new  thing,  and  one  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  much  appreciated  just  now  when  every  one  is 
so  much  interested  in  studying  maps  of  the  seat  of  war, 
is  the  “  Map  Perambulator.”  If  passed  over  the  map  it 
reckons  the  number  of  miles  and  marks  them  off  as  it 
proceeds.  The  price  is  5s.  6d. ;  it  can  be  used  on 
any  map,  and  is  most  accurate. 

A  very  excellent  invention  is  the  stand  for  night- 
light  and  watch  combined,  called  “  Tempus  Fugit 
it  consist  of  a  pretty  walnut  or  other  nice  wood  frame, 
with  hook  at  the  back  for  a  watch,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  this  a  small  stand  for  the  nightlight.  In  front 
of  the  latter  is  placed  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  so 
that  the  time  by  the  watch  can  be  seen  without  any 
difficulty  at  night.  Also  to  save  the  trouble  of  extin¬ 
guishing  the  candle  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
make  any  unnecessary  exertion,  there  is  a  patent  “  Self¬ 
acting  Extinguisher,”  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
candle,  and  when  a  certain  amount  has  been  consumed 
it  suddenly  extinguishes  the  light ;  it  can  be  regulated 
according  to  the  length  of  time  we  wish  to  have  a  light 
or  the  quantity  of  candle  we  wish  to  burn  ;  price  2s.  3d. 

“  The  Tetealine,”  or  candlesticks  for  fastening  on  a 
mirror,  will  be  found  a  great  boon  to  many  ladies. 
They  are  nicely  plated,  and  fitted  in*  a  neat  leather 
case,  and  very  portable.  The  price  is  5s. 

Before  concluding  I  may  mention  a  new  idea  which 
has  just  been  introduced,  and  which  may  be  useful  in 
saving  the  conscience  of  an  over-scrupulous  domestic 
who  objects  to  the  conventional  and  recognised  fib 
“  not  at  home.”  It  consists  of  a  stand-case  for  the 
hall-table,  containing  two  large  cards,  “  At  home”  and 
“  Not  at  home.”  The  lady  can  change  these  as  she 
desires,  and  so  save  the  visitor  delay  whilst  the  servant 
makes  inquiries,  or  the  servant  from  having  to  state 
what  is  not  the  case. 
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f  MADEMOISELLE  TITIENS. 

^  HE  illness  of  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  with  her  suffer¬ 
ing  shows  how  far  a  sweet  disposition 
makes  itself  felt,  even  without  a  personal 
acquaintance.  The  news  of  the  great 
list  having  been  pronounced  out  of  danger 
^  was  received  with  delight  everywhere.  The 
.•  4  Queen,  from  her  distant  mountain  home,  re- 
llj  peatedly  demanded  news  of  the  celebrated 

J  invalid,  who  had  the  sympathy  both  of  great 
folk  and  small. 

A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  golden  wedding  can  be  cele¬ 
brated,  but  a  very  happy  occasion  of  the  kind  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flower.  The  rooms  were  filled  with  flowers  and 
bouquets  sent  from  friends  who  could  not  be  present, 
and  brought  by  others  who  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
join  so  pleasant  a  gathering.  It  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  May,  too  late  for  notice  in  our  June  number,  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  omit  our  reference  to  the  occasion, 
more  particularly  as  Mr.  Flower  has  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  bearing-rein 
for  horses  in  harness.  The  subject  has  before  been 
discussed  in  these  pages,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  Four-in-Hand  Club  have  taken  it  up.  The  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  sent  a  splendid  basket  of  flowers  to  the 
very  interesting  reception  at  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Flower’s  exertions,  which  have, 
happily  for  the  distressed  and  suffering  horses,  begun 
to  bear  fruit.  Another  present  was  a  silver-gilt  cup  on 
a  pedestal,  with  the  appropriate  emblem  of  horses’ 
heads,  representing  the  contrast  of  the  noble  animals 
tortured  by  the  bearing-rein  and  others  happily  with 
their  heads  freed  from  the  cruel  restraint. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERT. 

This  pleasant  gallery  is  the  resort  of  celebrities  on 
Sundays,  when  afternoon  tea  is  dispensed  to  her  friends 
by  Lady  Lindsay.  To  the  public  the  charge  for  en¬ 
trance  on  that  day  is  two  guineas. 

FLOWERS  ON  DRESSES. 

The  rage  for  flowers  as  trimming  continues  to 
increase.  At  the  Paris  races  many  parasols  were  seen 
wreathed  with  flowers.  Ball  dresses  are  covered  with 
them.  They  are  in  most  cases  artificial,  as  it  is  found 
that  real  flowers  soil  the  dress,  besides  getting  out  of 
condition  almost  immediately. 

GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  ex-President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
warmly  received  in  England.  His  intention  is,  it  is 


believed,  to  remain  in  Europe  for  two 'years,  and  then 
to  return  to  America.  He  visited  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
one  of  the  loveliest  days  in  June,  an  occasion  on  which 
the  whole  entertainment jwas  arranged  with  reference  to 
American  nationality. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  Tatler  is  fight  in  observing  that  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  “  we  English  carry  our  courtesy  rather  too  far. 
Our  relations  with  Russia  are  notoriously  delicate,  and 
war  at  no  very  distant  date  is  a  contingency  by  no 
means  impossible.  Yet  only  the  other  day  the  Russian 
officers  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  were 
allowed  the  fullest  access  to  every  part  of  our  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Malta,  and  now  Admiral  PopofF,  the  chief  of 
the  Russian  navy,  is  being  conducted  over  all  our  dock¬ 
yards,  allowed  to  see  everything,  and  to  obtain  the 
fullest  conceivable  information ;  whilst  the  officers  of 
our  own  service  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
permission  to  penetrate  beyond  the  doors  of  the 
arsenals.” 

ladies’  trains. 

The  Jldneur  of  the  Court  Circular  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeal  to  Englishwomen  : — “  I  fully  agree  with  the 
writer  in  Truth,  who  says,  if  ladies  must  obey  when 
fashion  dictates,  and  wear  such  long  trains,  they  really 
might,  when  leaving  public  buildings,  carry  their  tails 
over  their  arms.  One  ill-conditioned  man  I  know,  says 
he,  always  makes  a  point  of  treading  upon  them  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  gathers.  This  is  the  volun¬ 
tary  point  of  view.  From  the  involuntary  it  is  very 
dangerous.  Only  the  other  night,  at  one  of  the  Wagner 
concerts,  I  saw  a  gentleman  fall  down  nearly  a  whole 
flight  of  the  Albert  Hall  stairs  and  hurt  himself 
severely,  and  all  through  a  lady’s  train.  Ladies,  you 
like  to  see  us  at  your  feet,  but  spare  our  necks.” 

THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

None  can  better  appreciate  an  afternoon  spent  upon 
a  breezy  height  than  we  “  in  the  great  city  pent.”  The 
deliciously  fresh  air  that  blows  round  the  Alexandra 
Palace  is  in  itself  no  small  attraction  ;  but  it  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  endless  succession  of  entertainments. 
Excellent  concerts  are  given  there.  The  fireworks  are 
in  some  instances  poetically  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
curiously  grotesque.  They  remind  us  of  Paganini’s 
playing.  English  opera  is  given  in  the  afternoons,  and 
plays  in  the  evening. 

THE  YOUNG  SEA-LION. 

This  interesting  juvenile  attracts  greater  crowds  than 
ever  to  the  beautiful  Aquarium  at  Brighton.  Since 
its  involuntary  plunge  into  the  water  it  has  recognised 
that  element  as  its  play-room,  and  disports  itself  with 
as  much  grace  as  apparent  pleasure. 


so 
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THEIR  USE  AMD  MANAGEMENT. 


N  an  article  under  the  above  title  in  the 
month  of  March  of  this  year  we  entered 
3|bImK  somewhat  fully  into  particulars  respecting 
.  the  construction  and  general  arrangements 
of  small  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

'  ®  These  two  points  occupied  so  much  of  our 
Jv  limited  space  that  we  were  unable  at  that  time 

j|i  to  do  more  than  present  a  list  of  the  chief 

plants  which  will  be  found  most  suitable  for 
the  floral  decoration  of  such  houses,  and  we 
X  premised  at  an  early  opportunity  to  give  in- 

¥  structions  in  detail  as  to  the  best  methods  of 

managing  the  growth  of  them. 

We  stated,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  our  remarks 
were  the  results  of  personal  experience,  and  by  way 
of  illustration  we  gave  a  description  of  our  own  con¬ 
servatory,  which,  as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
managed  by  a  lady,  and  is  at  all  seasons  presentable,  if 
not  always  as  gay  as  could  be  wished,  we  imagined 
might  prove  a  good  example  or  gtiide  to  others,  con¬ 
veying  useful  information  in  a  most  easy  and  practical 
form.  The  structure  alluded  to  is  one  of  a  mixed 
character,  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  the  greenhouse.  It  is  allied  to  the  former 
by  being  connected  with  the  dwelling-house  and  having 
beds  of  soil  in  which  certain  plants,  such  as  creepers, 
ferns,  &c.,  are  set  to  grow,  and  to  the  latter  by  the 
introduction  of  stands  and  railed  shelves  for  pot-plants. 
A  mixed  house  or  conservatory  of  this  sort  is  far  more 
easily  managed  than  a  greenhouse  popularly  so  called. 
Plants  under  glass  require  attention  every  day  and  fre¬ 
quently  more  than  once  a  day,  and  it  is  almost  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  lady  can  brave  all  the  casualties  of  our 
uncertain  climate  and  be  prepared  to  visit  her  pet  plants 
as  often  as  they  require  her  when  the  house  which 
contains  them  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
dwelling-house.  When,  however,  the  mere  opening  of 
a  door  is  all  that  is  needed,  there  is  every  inducement 
of  change  of  scene  and  relaxation  for  her  not  to  neg¬ 
lect  her  charge.  A  nicely-warmed  conservatory,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  a  winter  garden  where  healthy  exercise 
may  be  taken  and  the  spirits  refreshed  with  cheerful 
and  loving  society.  A  diminished  doctor’s  bill  will  soon 
repay  the  necessary  outlay  for  such  an  additional  com¬ 
fort  in  every  house. 

The  following  list  contains  most  if  not  all  the  plants 
which  make  up  the  yearly  stock  in  our  conservatory. 
They  are  not  all  in  the  house  at  the  same  time.  The 
fuchsias,  for  instance,  are  never  introduced  until  the 
camellias  and  azaleas  are  turned  out.  On  this  point, 
however,  full  information  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
It  must  be  distmctly  understood  that  we  have  no 
reserve  house — no  place  in  which  plants  can  be  brought 
forward  into  bloom  and  thence  taken  to  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  All  the  extra  glass  we  possess  consists  of  three 


or  four  common  garden  frames  and  a  small  pit.  We 
are  most  anxious  to  impress  this  fact  upon  our  readers’ 
attention,  for  it  is  very  important.  A  reserve  house, 
even  of  small  dimensions,  is  of  course  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  facilitating  the  gay  effects  of  any  con¬ 
servatory,  but  then  it  adds  considerably  to  the  expense 
and  not  a  little  to  the  trouble  of  management.  Our 
great  object  is  to  show  how  the  desired  effect  of  gaiety 
can  be  produced  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  trouble  by 
any  lady  who  is  fond  of  flowers,  and  who  can  com¬ 
mand  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  man  or  boy  in 
removing  and  potting  the  heavy  plants — plants  suited 
to  the  floral  decoration  of  small  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories  all  the  year  round. 

Climhrrs. — Tecoma  jasminoides,  Jacsonia  volxemii, 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Coboea  scandens  variegata,  Hoya 
carnosa.  These  are  planted  in  the  soil  under  the  stand, 
and  are  trained  up  a  trellis  which  covers  the  back  of 
the  house.  The  soil  is  a  good  garden  loam  which  is 
enriched  occasionally  with  a  top  dressing  of  well- rotted 
manure  and  a  little  fresh  soil.  We  have  found  every 
second  year  to  be  quite  often  enough  for  the  dressing. 

Tecoma  jasminoides. — There  are  several  sorts  of  tecoma, 
but  T.  jasminoides  is  perhaps  the  most  showy.  The 
foliage  is  a  rich  dark  green,  and  the  flowers,  which 
grow  in  large  bunches,  are  a  very  pure  white  with  rose 
centres.  The  plant  is  evergreen  and  flowers  very 
freely  if  pruned  well  every  winter.  Our  specimen  when 
it  leaves  the  trellis  is  trained  on  wires  over  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

Jacsonia  volxemii. — This  is  one  of  the  very  large 
class  of  passion-flowers,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
beautiful  variety.  All  the  varieties,  even  the  most 
common,  are  lovely,  but  Jacsonia  volxemii  is  especially 
so.  We  tried  several  other  sorts  before  we  planted 
this,  which  throughout  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
as  long  as  we  can  suffer  it  to  shade  the  house,  is  an 
object  of  great  admiration.  The  plant  requires  care 
in  training,  and  should  be  freely  cut  in  when  pruned  in 
winter.  Several  stems  are  carried  up  the  trellis  and 
then  trained  on  wires  over  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  ; 
from  these  stems  laterals  are  thrown  out  which  are  cut 
back  after  the  manner  of  vine-pruning  in  winter.  The 
flowers  are  a  rich  scarlet,  and  hang  In  profusion,  each 
on  its  slender  stalk,  from  branches  at  the  roof  of 
the  house.  While  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  which  is 
for  several  months,  the  effect  is  very  striking.  This 
plant  takes  some  time  in  coming  to  perfection.  We 
had  very  few  blossoms  for  the  first  three  years,  and 
were  almost  in  despair  about  it,  but  it  has  since  proved 
a  great  success. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens. — This  was  the  last  climber 
planted,  and  it  is  more  tender  than  the  others.  We 
have  given  it  a  warm  situation,  and  when  it  has  had 
time  to  establish  itself  we  trust  that  it  will  be  a  great 
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acquisition.  The  flowers  are  delicately  white  and 
beautifully  formed.  As  the  name  implies,  they  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  plant  requires  a  very  rich 
soil ;  if  not  treated  well  it  becomes  sickly  and  covered 
with  green  fly  and  other  blight. 

Coboea  scandens  variegata. — Few  climbing  plants  are 
so  rapid  in  growth  as  the  cobcea,  and  this  variety  is 
especially  attractive  from  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  TTie 
young  sprays  are  invaluable  for  flower-vases,  the  stems 
and  tendrils  being  a  rich  red  contrasting  beautifully 
with  its  foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  of  a  light 
green  colour  when  they  open,  and  turning  to  a  rich 
purple  with  age.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  and 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil.  We  have  never  tried 
C.  S.  variegata  in  the  open  air ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  do  in  any  sheltered  situation.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  in  driving  through  Castle  Rising,  in 
Norfolk,  we  detected  C.  scandens  growing  luxuriantly 
over  the  porch  of  a  very  pretty  cottage,  but  its  powers 
of  endurance  had  not  been  tested,  for  it  was  planted 
only  the  same  spring.  It  was  in  full  flower  when  we 
saw  it  in  September,  and  was  evidently  a  great  pet  with 
the  cottager’s  young  wife  who  pointed  out  its  beauties  with 
feelings  of  pride,  and  who  was  highly  delighted  when 
we  told  her  the  name  of  it.  Last  autumn  also  we  had 
occasion  to  pass  a  night  at  a  nice  old-fashioned  inn  at 
Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  and  we  were  gratified  in  the  morning 
by  seeing  this  same  plant  peeping  in  at  our  sitting-room 
window.  It  had  been  growing  in  the  same  situation 
for  years,  and  just  before  the  frost  of  winter  it  is  cut 
down  to  the  roots,  which  are  covered  with  stable 
litter.  This  was  not  C.  S.  variegata,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  its  delicacy, 
which  can  only  be  insured  under  the  protection  of 
glass. 

Hoya  carnosa. — Our  plant  of  this  showy  evergreen 
climber  is  rooted  in  the  fern  border  under  the  front 
shelves.  In  this  way  it  is  carried  up  a  window-jamb 
and  trained  along  the  sill  at  the  top  of  the  front  windows 
of  the  house,  fly  this  means  it  is  less  interfered  with 
by  the  other  creepers,  and  its  umbels  of  pretty  flowers 
can  show  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  also 
gets  its  full  share  of  light  and  sun,  in  both  of  which  it 
delights. 

The  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  conservatory  are  the 
following.  They  are  pot-plants,  and  occupy  the 
stands  and  shelves  : — Chorozema  splendens,  Rhyncho- 
spernum  jasminoides,  Correa  bicolor,  Thibandia, 
Diosma  alba.  Polygala  dalmaisiana,  Mitraria  coccinea. 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Epacris,  Ericas,  Oranges, 
and  some  few  others. 

Chornema  splendens. — This  is  an  elegant  little  ever¬ 
green  of  easy  cultivation,  but  requires  some  little  care  in 
training.  The  bright-coloured  flowers  grow  in  sprays, 
and  are  relieved  with  a  pretty  little  holly-like  foliage. 
Plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  and  from  cuttings ; 
both,  of  course,  requiring  heat  and  a  fine  light  soil  with 
silver  sand.  To  keep  the  chorozemas  free  from  blight 
they  should  have  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Rhynchospernum  jasminoides. — Allied  to  the  jasmines, 
as  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  most  fragrant  plant,  and 
so  free  a  flowerer  that  for  many  weeks  in  the  year  it  is 


a  mass  of  white  blossoms.  In  the  evening  after  water¬ 
ing,  when  the  damp  of  the  house  brings  out  its  scent, 
the  fragrance  is  most  delicious,  diffusing  itself  every¬ 
where,  and  yet  not  overpowering.  The  plant  requires 
only  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  and  a  soil  of  loam 
and  peat.  It  has  a  tendency  to  ramble  in  growth,  and 
must  be  tied  in  or  trained  on  wires,  preserving  a  bushy 
form,  in  which  shape  it  looks  best. 

Correa  bicolor. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  gayest  of  the 
correas,  the  flower  being  of  two  bright  colours,  orange 
and  red.  The  plants  in  growth  should  be  frequently 
topped  to  make  them  bushy.  They  do  best  in  a  sandy 
peaty  soil,  enriched  with  a  little  well-rotted  manure. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained.  If  a  second  correa 
can  be  admitted,  C.  alba  is  a  useful  variety.  Cuttings 
strike  easily  with  bottom  heat. 

Thibandia. — ^There  are  several  evergreen  shrubs  of 
this  name  suited  to  greenhouse  cultivation.  Some  of 
them  are  of  great  beauty.  A  mixture  of  peat  and  loam 
is  the  soil  that  suits  them  best,  and  to  promote  flower¬ 
ing  another  year,  and  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape,  the 
shoots  should  be  shortened  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is 
over.  There  are  better  varieties  than  our  own ;  we 
would,  therefore,  recommend  our  readers  to  inspect 
some  good  sorts  at  Henderson’s,  Veitch’s,  or  else¬ 
where  before  they  purchase. 

Diosma  alba. — This  is  another  deliciously-scented 
plant ;  but  it  differs  from  the  rhynchospernum  inasmuch 
as  in  this  case  it  is  the  foliage  which  is  so  fragrant. 
The  flowers  are  very  insignificant ;  still  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  conservatory,  for  the  foliage  is 
evergreen  and  remarkably  delicate,  and  being  so  sweet- 
scented  it  is  always  useful  for  bouquets.  The  plants 
require  a  peaty  soil,  and  they  may  be  kept  in  shape  by 
shortening  the  shoots  as  soon  as  the  flowering  time  is 
over. 

Polygpla  dalmaisiana. — This  is  one  of  the  milkworts, 
and  there  are  many  of  the  class  quite  hardy,  which 
may  be  treated  as  ordinary  American  plants  ;  but  they 
are  not  much  valued  out  of  doors.  If  greenhouse 
shrubs,  of  which  P.  dalmaisiana  is,  perhaps,  the  best, 
with  their  rich  purple  flowers,  make  a  pleasant  variety 
in  the  house. 

Mitraria  coccinea. — This  beautiful  and  clean-growing 
evergreen,  with  its  bunches  of  scarlet  tubular  flowers, 
is  very  attractive.  It  requires  peat  and  sandy  loam 
and  the  ordinary  treatment  of  greenhouse  evergreens, 
though  it  seems  to  prefer  a  warm  situation. 

Cmellias. — We  have  now  to  speak  of  camellia^', 
which,  with  their  sister-flowers,  the  azaleas,  for  so 
many  weeks  in  the  year  contribute  largely  to  our  floral 
decoration.  Some  persons  grow  both  these  in  noth'ng 
but  peat,  and  some  in  yellow  loam.  We  prefer  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  small  quatr- 
tity  of  silver  sand.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
the  plants,  after  flowering,  are  turned  out  of  the  house, 
repotted  if  they  require  it,  and  set  on  a  sheltered  north 
border  upon  tiles  or  bricks  to  prevent  worms  from 
entering  the  pots.  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  taken 
on  this  point.  The  injury  done  by  worms  is  iucako- 
lable.  One  large  worm  in  a  pot  will  destroy  all  hope 
of  blossom  for  another  year,  and  render  the  plant  itself 
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unhealthy.  All  fresh  soil  used  in  potting  should  be 
well  examined,  and  every  worm,  however  small,  re¬ 
moved.  Camellias  and  azaleas  also  must  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  during  the  summer  months.  They 
will  then  be  making  growth  and  forming  flower-buds, 
and  an  early  development  of  these  may  be  insured  by 
attention  in  this  respect.  Weak  liquid  manure  is  bene- 
fidal.  The  plants  are  brought  into  the  house  agmn  in 
October,  and  at  that  dme,  and  also  when  turned  out  in 
the  spring,  the  leaves  and  stems  are  carefully  washed 
with  strong  soap  and  water ;  in  this  way  they  are  kept 
free  from  blight.  The  varieties  are  numerous.  We 
find  room  for  about  twenty.  The  following  is  a  good 
assortment,  and  fair-sized  plants  can  be  bought  at  3s.  6d. 
each  : — Alba  plena,  Bealii,  Candidissima,  Chandler!, 
Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi,  De  la  Reine  Doucklaeri,  Fim- 
briata,  Jenny  Lind,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Monarch, 
Prince  Albert. 

Azaleas. — ^The  cultural  treatment  of  azaleas  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  camellias.  They  require  only  a 
little  more  attention  in  training.  We  do  not  adopt  the 
present  fashion  of  pyramidal  trmning,  but  study  the 
habits  of  the  different  plants  and  adopt  in  each  case  that 
method  which  appears  most  becoming ;  all  will  need 
training  of  some  sort  in  order  that  their  blossoms  may 
show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  an 
immense  variety  of  named  sorts,  and  we  are  continually 
changing  our  own  stock.  The  following  twelve  make 
a  grand  display,  and  fairly  represent  the  different  choice 
shades  of  colour  : — Due  de  Brabant,  Duchesse  Adelaide 
de  Nassau,  Fascination,  Gem,  Glory  of  Sunning  Hill, 
Madame  Alex.  Hardy,  Mademoiselle  Leonie  van 
Houtto,  Perfection,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  Stella, 
Vesuvius,  Virgin  Green.  Gk>od  strong  flowering 
plants  of  these  should  be  bought  at  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  each. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  plenty  of  blossoms  on 
thdr  camellias  and  azaleas  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  they  benefit  themselves  by  being  generous  to  their 
friends.  By  cutting  flowers  they  can  improve  the 
strength,  and  not  unfrequently  the  shape,  of  their  own 
plants. 

Cytisus. — ^These  little  laburnum-like  shrubs  are  very 
useful ;  the  foliage  is  delicate  and  the  flowers  profuse, 
and  they  give  no  trouble  in  cultivation.  The  terminal 
shoots  are  shortened  as  soon  as  they  have  gone  out  of 
flower.  The  prevailing  shade  of  colour  is  a  very 
bright  light  yellow.  There  is  a  deep  orange  variety 
very  handsome,  common  enough,  we  believe,  in  France, 
but  very  scarce  here.  We  have  seen  it  only  once  in 
our  English  nurseries,  and  then  it  was  not  for  sale. 

Epacris  and  Ericas, — We  will  class  these  two  sorts 
of  plants  together,  as  their  habits  and  the  methods  of 
cultivation  are  the  same.  Both  must  be  grown  in  fine 
gritty  peat,  and  they  flourish  best  in  double  pots  with 
moss  between  them ;  though  they  require  a  good  drainage, 
their  roots  must  never  be  left  dry.  As  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  other  greenhouse  evergreens,  the  shoots  are 
cut  back  after  flowering  to  half  the  year’s  growth,  and 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  they  have  plenty  of 
water  during  the  summer  months  while  making  fresh 
growth. 

Oranges. — We  have  two  specimens  of  citrus,  as  the 
gardeners  call  the  orange — one  a  Seville  which  a  friend 
kindly  brought  to  us  from  Nice,  and  the  other  a  Tangier 
which  we  raised  from  a  pip  and  worked  ourselves.  Both 
are  much  admired.  There  is  always  something  to  attract 
attention,  often  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  and  blossoms  at 
the  same  time.  We  treat  them  as  the  camellias,  except 
that  they  are  kept  in  the  house  ail  the  year  round  when¬ 
ever  they  are  very  well  furnished  with  fruit. 


MUSICAL  AND 

HE  month  of  June  brings  us  to  the  climax 
of  the  London  musical  season,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  artistes  and  entrepreneurs  seem  to  do 
all  they  can  to  cram  as  many  performances 
into  the  thirty  days  and  nights  to  which 
the  month  is  limited  by  the  calendar.  He 
who  would  hear  music  can  now  have  it  all 
day  and  every  day,  and  in  every  possible 
sort  of  variety,  and  what  with  each  Opera- 
house  open,  and  concerts  large  and  small, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  it  will  be  hard  if, 
whatever  his  taste  be,  he  cannot  get  it  fully 
satisfied.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  should  set  himself 
only  to  catalogue  the  various  musical  doings  of  the 
month  would  find  his  task  by  no  means  a  light  one.  But 
beyond  this  there  is,  after  all,  not  much  left  for  him  to 
do,  and  in  the  way  of  novelty  or  specialty  either  of 
performance  or  performers  he  will  not  have  much  to 
record.  All  that  we  can  do  here  is  to  pick  out  a  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  features  which  will  have  made 


this  month  one  to  be  looked  back  upon  with  pleasure 
from  a  musical  point  of  view. 

It  is  certainly  pleasurable  to  have  to  record  that 
Mr.  Mapleson  is  bringing  back  to  the  familiar  site  in 
the  Haymarket  some  of  its  former  prestige.  Two  at 
least  of  his  debutantes  have  done  so  well  that  they  are 
already  installed  as  popular  favourites — Madlle.  Carolina 
Salla,  who  has  been  singing  with  great  success  the 
part  of  Alice  in  Roberto  il  Diavolo,  and  Madlle.  Chiomi, 
a  young  English  lady  who  has  chosen  to  veil  her  some¬ 
what  peculiar  English  surname  under  an  Italian  guise. 
She  chose  for  her  first  appearance  the  part  of  the 
heroine  in  Donizetti’s  Lucia,  and  although  there  was  an 
evident  want  of  finish  in  her  vocalisation,  and  a  lack  of 
mobility  in  her  features  which  made  her  acting  appear 
more  feeble  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
the  beauty  and  flexibility  of  her  voice,  and  her  very 
decided  personal  advantages,  were  so  undoubted  as  to 
win  for  her  a  very  decided  amount  of  sympathetic 
admiration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  care  and 
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ractice  Madlle.  Chiomi  may  become  a  singer  of  a  very 
igh  order.  At  present  she  has  much  to  learn,  but  her 
compatriots  may  well  be  proud  of  her  as  the  best  English 
operatic  singer  who  has  appeared  since  Miss  Pyne.  Of 
the  old  members  of  the  company  who  have  returned 
this  season  the  most  prominent  are  Madlle.  Nilsson, 
Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  Signor  Fancelli,  and  M.  Faure, 
a  quartett  of  surpassing  excellency,  the  mere  mention 
of  whose  names  is  sufficient.  One  name,  indeed,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  that  of  Madlle.  Titiens, 
whose  terrible  illness  has  put  many  of  the  grandest 
tragic  operas,  which  have  been  so  long  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
strongest  point,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  There 
appears  to  be  very  little  chance  indeed  of  the  gifted 
soprano  appearing  this  season,  but  it  is  at  least  a  con¬ 
solation  to  know  that  her  situation  is  not  so  critical  as 
it  was  some  few  weeks  ago  pronounced  to  be.  The 
loss  of  Madlle.  Titiens  would  be  a  loss  not  only  to 
Mr.  Mapleson’s  company  but  to  the  whole  musical 
world.  The  scarcity  of  tenors  is  proverbial,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Signor  Fancelli  was  running  the  risk  of 
being  overworked.  By  way  of  relief,  and  also  of 
variety,  two  singers  have  been  induced  to  return  who 
are  already  well  known  in  this  country.  One  of  these, 
Herr  Wachtel,  has  been  hitherto  better  known  for  his 
extraordinary  power  than  for  anything  else,  but  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  now  much  of  his  former  exuberance  in 
this  respect  is  modified.  His  singing  of  Manrico  in  // 
Trovatore,  the  part  in  which  he  made  his  rentrh,  showed 
a  very  decided  advance  in  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
singing  without  betraying  any  loss  of  vocal  ability. 
The  other  tenor.  Signor  Tamberlik,  is — or  used  tube — 
an  artist  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  seen  if  his  Otello,  in  which  he  is  to  have  the  support 
of  Madame  Nilsson,  is  up  to  the  mark  of  his  former 
achievements.  Anyhow  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both 
Herr  Wachtel  and  Signor  Tamberlik  will  be  successful, 
for  Mr.  Mapleson’s  new  tenor.  Signor  Talbo,  does  not 
at  present  appear  likely  to  prove  acceptable. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  chief  interest  centres  in 
Madame  Patti,  who  is  singing  most  of  her  most  famous 
parts  with  the  utmost  brilliancy,  and  crowding  the 
house  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  only  approach  to  a 
novelty  in  prospect  is  Wagner’s  Flyhtg  Dutchman,  with 
Madlle.  Albani,  the  best  exponent  on  the  Italian  stage 
of  Wagner’s  heroines,  and  M.  Maurel  as  the  doomed 
Dutchman. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  brought  their  season 
to  a  close  in  the  last  week  of  May  with  a  performance 
of  Spohr’s  Last  Judgment  and  Mendelssohn’s  incidental 
music  to  Racine’s  Athalie,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
performance  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  society 
there  is  nothing  that  need  be  be  said. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  concerts  are  always  worth  hearing. 
There  is  sure  to  be  an  interesting  programme,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  thoroughly  well  performed.  In  the  singing 
of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  of  the  most  intricate 


character  his  choir  are  so  absolutely  unapproachable 
that  no  one  seems  to  dare  to  dispute  the  palm  with  them. 
The  last  of  the  four  subscription  concerts,  given  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
most  noticeable  items  in  the  programme  were  Wesley’s 
magnificent  motett  for  double  choir,  “  In  exitu  Israel,” 
Schubert’s  43rd  Psalm  for  female  voices,  and  Pearsall’s 
grand  ten-part  madrigal  “  Sir  Patrick  Spens.”  Mr. 
Charles  Halle  and  Madame  Norman-Neruda  contributed 
two  movements  from  Beethoven’s  “  Kreutzer”  sonata 
for  pianoforte  and  violin,  and  there  were  vocal  solos  by 
Miss  Robertson,  Miss  Bolingbroke — the  latter  young 
lady  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  gifted 
with  a  contralto  voice  of  great  compass  and  richness — 
and  Mr.  By  water. 

Mr.  Leslie  may  claim  credit  for  having  brought  into 
the  notice  of  the  present  generation  of  amateurs  Handel’s 
cantata  “  Hercules,”  lately  resuscitated  by  Herr  Joachim, 
and  performed  under  his  direction  at  Dusseldorf.  It  was 
given  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  by  a 
joint  choir  composed  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  choral  forces  and 
those  of  the  Guild  of  Amateur  Musicians,  under  Mr. 
Leslie’s  direction.  The  solos  were  entrusted  to  Miss 
Robertson,  Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Patey,  and  the  result  was  a  very  fine  perform¬ 
ance.  Much  of  the  work  had  to  be  excised,  but 
enough  was  retained  to  keep  the  continuity  of  the  story 
unimpaired,  and  many  of  the  numbers  were  received 
with  genuine  appreciation.  The  audience,  however, 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  as  a  speculation. 

The  programme  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concert 
of  the  9th  was  an  unusually  interesting  one,  compris¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  a  violin  concertoby  Herr  Raff,  and  a  concert- 
stuck  for  pianoforte  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  both  of  them 
novelties  in  this  country.  The  performers  were  re¬ 
spectively  Herr  Auer,  one  of  the  most  refined  and  accom¬ 
plished  violinists  of  the  day,  and  Herr  Jaell,  a  pianist 
who  is  always  welcome  here. 

Such  hot  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing 
keeps  most  people  from  the  theatre,  except  under  ex¬ 
treme  provocation,  consequently  there  is  not  much  of 
importance  to  record.  Still  we  venture  to  think  that  a 
good  many  people  will  brave  a  very  great  amount  of 
heat  and  stuffiness  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  famous  Rip 
van  Winkle,  in  the  character  of  an  actor  of  farce.  His 
performance  at  the  Compton  benefit  showed  what  he 
could  do  in  that  line,  and  though  such  parts  as  Mr. 
Golightly,  in  Lend  me  Five  Shillings,  and  Mr.  Hugh  de 
Brass,  in  A  Regular  Fix,  are  unworthy  of  his  high 
powers,  he  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  a  great 
artist  improving  everything  he  touches  ;  the  characters, 
poor  though  they  are,  are  carefully  studied,  and  are 
played  throughout  with  a  degree  of  finish  and  repose 
that  is  delightful  to  witness,  and  that  might  even 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  many  of  our  most  popular  come¬ 
dians. 
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*•*  It  ifl  abiolately  neoeoMry  that  thoM  who  present  themselTM  at 
onr  ConTereaaione  ahonld  state  Uieir  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argfoment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  anive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eonoa  or  thi  Englishwoitan’s  Dokestic  Magazine. 

To  CoBEESPONDurrs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

The  subscriber  who  guesses  accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the 
present  series  of  six  acrostics  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  of  this  new  series  and  onr  seventh  Double 
Acrostic  appeared  in  the  June  number,  and  the  last  will  appear  in 
November.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
known  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason: — 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  us  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeing  sure  that  our  subscribers  at  home  will  not  object  to  this 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  far  away.  Thus,  no  solution  will 
appear  in  our  August  number,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  the  June  number  will  be  published  in  the  September 
Magazine,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Guinea 
Book  will  be  published  in  February. 

No.  VIII. 

nis  love  to  me  the  poet  did  compare 
When  he  her  perfect  beauty  would  declare. 

1.  My  sire,  unnatural,  his  other  sons  devoured. 

But  I  escaped  the  evil  fate  that  lowered. 

3.  The  last  of  a  deserving  family  of  seven. 

We  two  are  not  in  order  as  we’re  given. 

3.  I’m  sought  for,  asked  for,  given,  bought,  and  sold. 

Amid  all  weathers,  wet,  dry,  hot,  or  cold. 

4.  A  window  constantly  interrogated. 

Its  beauty  can  be  scarcely  overrated. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACBOSTIC. 


No.  VI. 

D 

Deep 

P 

A 

Akbar 

R 

F 

Foscari 

I 

F 

Form 

M 

0 

Oar 

R 

D 

Dido 

0 

I 

Isis 

S 

L  Lorraine  E 

A  correct  reply  has  been  received  from  Perseverance,  whose 
name  was  unfortunately  omitted  in  the  list  of  correct  solvers  given  in 
onr  June  number.  I  give  this  lady’s  name  and  address,  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  published  in  previous  numbers : — Miss  Kirby, 
Chequer-square,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Light  No.  3  was  the  stumbling-block  to  other  gnemers.  “  Foscari 
was  a  doge  of  Venice  who  conquered  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  but  the 
expense  attending  these  acquisitions  proved  so  offensive  to  the 
Venetians  that  they  deposed  him.” — See  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Infortnation  (Geography  and  Biography). 

The  Prize  Shirt. 

Mas.  M.  was  much  surprised  to  have  the  shirt  she  sent  to  the  com¬ 
petition  returned  this  morning  by  rail,  and  she  required  to  pay  is.  6d., 
when  she  was  expressly  asked  to  (and  did)  forward  three  stamps  to  pay 
the  postage.  Since  the  roles  are  so  stringent  on  the  one  side  it  is  right 
they  should  be  equally  so  on  the  other ;  she  will,  therefore,  thank  the 
proprietors  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  to  remit  her 
»8. 6d.  in  postage  stamps.  [We  have,  strange  to  say  r'soeived  more 


than  one  letter  to  this  tenor.  The  proprietors  of  the  Magaaine  did  not 
undertake  to  pay  the  expenses  of  returning  the  shirts  to  competitors. 
The  three  stamiw  required  from  each  person  were  simply  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  packing,  sending  to  the  railway  ofiBces,  and  booking.  None 
of  the  parcels  could  have  been  sent  post  free  for  3d.  If  Mbs.  M.  will 
refer  to  our  rules  for  competitors,  she  will  find  that  there  was  no  men. 
tion  of  postage.  We  trust  this  explanation  may  prove  satisfactory.] 
The  lady  correspondent  of  the  Be(/asf  News  Letter  writes  as  follows 
on  the  subject  of  the  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  shirts  sent  for 
competition : — “  A  great  many  very  well  intentioned  but  rather  tire¬ 
some  people  try  to  gain  a  reputation  for  superior  wisdom  by  talking 
of  the  deterioration  of  feminine  manners  in  the  present  day,  shaking 
their  heads  over  attempts  to  promote  ‘  higher  education  in  women,’ 
and  assuring  every  one  that  the  present  age  is  one  grand  succession  of 
blunders.  Women,  we  are  told,  are  less  domestic  in  their  habits  than 
were  their  grandmothers,  and,  while  gadding  about  the  world,  neglect 
domestic  duties.'and  home  accomplishments.  Shirt-making  and  pudding- 
compounding  are  held  up  as  the  grand  aim  of  a  woman’s  existence, 
and  if  she  has  attained  to  a  fair  degree  of  perfection  in  both,  or  oven 
in  one,  canonisation  is  the  very  least  reward  that  fame  has  in  store 
for  her.  This  is  all  very  unctuous  phraseology.  No  doubt  onr  grand¬ 
mothers  were  very  estimable  people — we  shall  hope  that  they  were — 
but  if  the  old  literature  of  the  last  century  is  held  to  be  very  veracious, 
the  less  said  of  some  of  the  great-grandmothers  the  better.  We  find 
that  whether  they  made  shirts,  or  pies,  or  not,  they  went  about  os 
much  as  the  moans  of  locomotion  then  available  allowed,  there  being 
neither  steamers,  railways,  omnibuses,  nor  oven  the  convenient  tram- 
car.  But  what  a  stupid  race  of  women  must  be  that  one  for  whom 
is  required  whole  lifetimes  in  which  to  learn  how  to  do  one  thing 
well !  Wiseacres  to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  less  useful  as  a  generation 
than  those  that  preceded  ns.  We  can  knit  the  most  beautiful  silk 
.stockings,  and  embroider  them  afterwards  with  roses,  lilies,  or  crests, 
or  monograms.  We  have  got  up  cooking  schools,  and  are  not  too 
proud  to  graduate  in  them ;  and  our  sewing-machines  have  not  made 
us  less  helpful  and  useful  in  preparing  or  repairing  our  wardrobes. 
If  any  proof  were  required  that  shirt-making,  by  gentle  as  well  as 
professional  hands,  is  not  a  lost  art,  an  account  of  the  result 
of  a  competition  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  would  afford  one.  Some  months  ago  £5  was 
offered  as  a  prize  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Magazine,  open  to  all 
their  subscribers,  for  the  best  hand-made  shirt.  The  conditions  were 
announced  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  'Tlie  shirt  to  be  altogether 
the  work  of  the  sender;  proportion  and  execution  to  be  of  chief 
account ;  elaboration  of  detail  unimportant,  but  good  needlework,  as 
well  as  careful  finish,  indispensable ;  no  specimen  to  be  washed  after 
completion  ;  competitors  to  send  in  before  the  loth  of  May.  On  the 
iith  instant  a  jury  of  six  ladies,  carefully  selected  as  skilled  scru¬ 
tineers  and  impartial  judges,  met  at  the  office  to  *  sit  upon’  the  shirts. 
The  first  sight  of  the  room  on  entering  was  appalling,  the  subscribers 
having  responded  in  numbers  far  beyond  anything  that  had  been 
anticipated,  and  mounds  of  neatly-folded  specimens  met  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  Any  hope  of  getting  through  the  work  of  examina¬ 
tion  in  one  day  fled  at  the  sight.  If  each  garment  was  to  be  unfolded, 
examiued,  measured,  and  classed,  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  was  far 
off.  And  to  fix  upon  one  as  perfection  when  all  looked  so  fair  would 
be  a  Gordian  knot  of  difficulty.  The  editress  solemnly  admonished 
the  jurors  upon  their  duties ;  being  a  woman  of  a  tender  heart  she 
dwelt  more  upon  the  disappointment  to  the  many  unsuccessful  than 
the  triumph  of  fee  one  who  would  bear  away  the  palm,  stipulating 
that  no  candidate  should  be  rejected  hastily  or  on  trivial  grounds. 
The  pangs  to  be  suffered  by  those,  to  be  repkoued  by  soores,  who 
could  not  be  awarded  first  place,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  good 
lady’s  spirits.  The  competitors  were  not  from  one  country  or  district ; 
for  from  John  O’Groat’s  house  to  the  Land’s  End,  from  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  scarcely  one  county  was  unrepresentcil. 
Canada  fought  bravely  iu  the  front,  the  Channel  Islands  sent  a  famous 
contingent,  the  United  States  came  out  courageously,  and  poor  little 
Malta  was  determined  not  to  be  left  out.  If  there  is  one  subject  on 
which  women  ought  to  bo  of  one  heart  and  mind  it  is  on  such  a 
serious  matter  as  that  which  was  in  hand ;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  production  of  a  shirt  is  an  art  requiring  the  aid  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  science,  and  demanding  the  most  careful  manu¬ 
facture,  there  came,  consequently,  a  complication  of  considerations 
for  the  jury.  To  the  first  glance  of  the  eye  the  beautiful  needlework 
n  some  of  the  fronts  was  very  attractive ;  closer  examination  in  many 
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cases  showed  that  care  had  on  the  whole  specimen  been  bestowed 
inoonsistently,  hemming  careless,  and  so  on.  Proportion  was  a 
serious  matter.  Some  ladies  seemed  to  have  had  as  their  ideal  of 
manly  beanty  the  chest  of  a  Lablache ;  while  others  believed  in  snch 
men  as  those  must  have  been,  a  diminative  race  certainly,  who  wore 
the  coats  of  mail  wluch  ornament  the  walls  of  our  mnsenms,  or  the 
baUs  of  some  of  oar  great  houses.  The  same  variation  prevailed  in 
the  length  of  the  sleeves.  The  Hercules  who  was  to  display  a  vast 
exi>anse  of  tucking  or  folding  frequently  had  his  arms  curtailed,  and 
in  cuffs  there  was  more  uncertainty  than  Nature  would  have  deemed 
absolutely  essential.  The  shape  of  the  cuffs  was  left  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  as  possibly  an  affair  of  personal  taste,  but  good  stitching  and 
irreproachable  buttonholes  were  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  To  or 
with  each  specimen  a  collar  was  required.  Here  latitude  was  per¬ 
mitted.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  none  of  the 
competitors  sent  in  any  of  those  remarkable  collars  which  very  young 
gentlemen  affect  just  now,  running  up  into  their  hair  behind,  and 
making  them  look  as  if  in  a  pillory  or  in  a  photographer’s  fork.  It 
was  wonderful,  as  the  morning  passed  on,  how  the  pile  of  the 
rejected  shirts  grew.  It  may  be  inconsistent  to  odd  that  the  number 
of  very  excellent  specimens  was  the  cause  of  this,  but  so  it  was.  The 
jury  were  obliged,  in  order  to  come  to  any  decision  before  nightfall, 
to  be  keen-eyed  and  stem.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  perfection 
could  be  admitted ;  and  for  the  information  of  any  disappointed 
competitors  who  may  read  this,  more  were  pnt  aside  from  the  front 
being  too  short  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  was  very  strange  how 
many  workers  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  this  mistake  of  forgetting 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  which  the  breast  ought  to  bear.  It  was 
really  with  regret  that  such  needlework,  especially  such  buttonholes, 
could  not  bo  adjudged  prizes,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  said 
buttonholes  were  crucial  tests  of  experience ;  the  woman  who  bad 
omitted  to  ‘  square  her  ends’  at  the  cuffs  or  throat,  or  where  the  strain 
was  severe,  was  duly  censured ;  but  she  who  erred  in  a  strong,  too 
strong,  button-stitch  where  the  iron  of  the  laundress  required  to  have  a 
smooth  run,  fared  no  better.  Then,  many  who  had  escaped  the 
Scylla  of  buttonholes  ran  on  the  Charybdis  of  gussets.  Yet  with 
what  skill  some  needlewomen  had  set  those  gussets ;  more  like  one  of 
those  delightful  work  patterns  given  in  serials,  which  look  so  smooth 
and  beautiful  on  iiaper,  and  yet  are  so  difficult  to  produce  on  material, 
the  fitting-in  of  those  gussets  was  absolutely  artistic.  Even  the  most 
experienced  juror  present,  whose  own  domestic  sucoesses  entitled  her 
to  be  heard,  admitted  herself  vanquished  in  gussets,  as  she  had 
previously  confessed  herself  to  bo  in  buttonholes.  As  to  the  material 
used,  the  fronts,  collars,  and  cuffs  were  all  made  of  fine  linen,  and  the 
bodies,  with  one  exception,  which  was  of  linen,  of  longcloth.  With  a 
curious  outbreak  of  economy,  or  it  may  be  an  error  of  judgment, 
some  ladies  had  rejected  linen  collar  hands,  and  substituted  calico,  on 
which  the  stitching  looked  but  indifferent.  Some  used  linen  as  fine  as 
oven  Belfast  could  produce,  yet  completed  their  work  with  calico, 
coarse  beyond  what  the  most  careful  housewife  could  consider  the 
stress  of  wear  and  tear  demanded.  The  Canadian  ladies  wisely  put 
their  stitching  on  a  very  superior  fine  linen,  apparently  handloom. 
The  Scotch  ladies  used  power-loom  linen,  but  of  very  excellent 
quality.  Many  of  the  shirts  from  both  these  countries  buttoned 
behind,  that  the  insertion  of  the  stud  might  in  no  way  affect  the 
perfection  of  the  laundress’s  work.  This  was  left  an  open  question, 
os  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  It  was  a  subject  of  regret,  e^x^cially 
for  the  honour  of  the  great  centre  of  the  linen  trade,  that  the  Ulster 
shirts  were  not  better  than  they  were.  Great  things  were  expected 
from  Belfast,  and  as  far  os  fine  linen,  good  proportion,  buttonholes  as 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  fronts  that  would  have  defied  the  power  of 
a  microscope  to  find  objections,  all  was  well,  but  the  finish  was  care¬ 
less.  The  standard  of  collar  bonds  and  shoulder  pieces  was  low,  and 
the  sewing  generally  unequal.  As  to  the  class,  socially,  of  com¬ 
petitors,  they  were  of  every  rank,  from  the  young  lady  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  down  through  country  rectories,  farmsteads,  &o.,  to  the 
humble  needlewoman  who  wrote  from  an  obscure  court  in  a  large 
town.  The  Prize  Shirt  will  probably  be  described,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subscribers,  in  the  pages  of  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine, 
when  the  successful  competitor  will  be  announced ;  but  it  was  a 
perfect  miracle  of  art,  science,  and  manufacture.  Whether  with 
respect  to  proportion  or  execution,  there  is  not  one  inch  of  that  piece 
of  work  to  which  exception  could  bo  taken.  To  talk  of  a  lost  art  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  triumph  of  woman’s  industry  is  a  mistake ; 
better  never  to  mention  the  industrious  grandmothers  again.  The 


very  best  specimens  were  sent  by  la£es  who  are  highly  edimated  in 
every  sense  of  the  word ;  who  have  taught  themselves  to  nse  and 
improve  every  faculty  given  to  them,  and  not  to  despise  work  of  any 
kind,  either  with  head  or  hands,  that  might  be  naeful.  More,  too, 
they  work  like  the  artists  in  Longfellow’s  poem— 

“  '  In  the  early  days  of  art. 

Builders  built  with  meatest  care. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen. 

For  the  gods  are  everywhere.’ 

For  they  worked,  not  alone  with  a  wBl,  but  with  that  conscientious¬ 
ness  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  perfection.” 

Quotation. 

A  SuBscBiDER  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Please  tell  mo 
from  what  poet  the  beautiful  lines  Allegra  gave  as  the  heading  of 
the  Sixth  Acrostic  are  taken  : — 

“  ‘  We  together 

Through  the  hard  weather. 

Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  alone.’  ” 

[George  Herbert  wrote  them  of  violets.] 

Women  and  the  Laws. 

W.  J.  writes — “Sir, — Alas!  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Bill  does  not 
succeed  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  more  sense  in  the 
ladies’  speeches  a  few  nights  ago  than  there  was  in  those  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  greater  mass  of  rubbish  and  con¬ 
tradiction  I  never  read.  I  think  it  high  time  women  had  more 
share  in  management  of  every  kind,  just  because  their  perceptives  are 
larger  and  they  are  more  conversant  with  detail.  Is  it  not  high  time 
the  law  of  the  land  or  the  marriage  service  was  altered  ?  'The  on 
says,  ‘(With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow;’  the  other  says, 
'All  your  goods  are  now  mine ;’  and  if  you  have  a  settlement  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  future  husband  must  be  gained;  and  as  I  consider  the 
proposal  ef  a  settlement  brings  an  element  of  discord  in — just  as  in 
France  the  cabman  is  bound  to  give  you  his  ticket — with  our  boasted 
laws  you  have  to  ask  him  for  it,  which  makes  him  abusive.  The  point 
I  wish  to  point  out  now  to  you  (for  I  observe  yon  sometimes  take  on 
yourself  the  character  of  corrector  or  pointer  out  of  abases)  is  the  very 
oppressive  nature  of  some  laws  as  regards  women.  An  Act  has  been 
passed  of  late  relating  to  drainage,  called  the  Public  Health  Act,  or 
some  such  thing,  wherein  the  authorities  can  compel  you  in  many  cases 
to  connect  your  drains  with  the  public  ones.  A  proviso  was  in 
the  Act  that  the  local  authorities  might  advance  money  when  requested, 
such  money  as  their  own  advances  to  bo  paid  off  in  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  Now  these  local  authorities  may,  but  they  may  not. 
This  bears  on  women  with  peculiar  hardness  in  this  way.  Men 
usually  leave  their  property  to  their  daughters  and  wives  for  their  lives 
only,  so  that  their  wives  and  daughters  have  to  do  all  this  work  out  of 
income,  thereby  seriously  curtailing  it  and  causing  them  to  go  without 
those  comforts  which  their  declining  years  require.  I  have  spoken  to 
many  men  of  this,  but  they  all  seem  to  say,  ‘  I  never  thought  of  this.’ 
No,  of  course  not.  A  man  has  his  projierty  under  his  own  control,  and 
can  make  some  arrangement  to  meet  an  imexpected  outlay.  Another 
very  great  injustice  womeu  suffer  from.  The  property  they  enjoy  for 
their  lives  goes  to  such  and  such  people  after  their  death ;  it  is  a  pity 
men  make  their  wills  so,  but  they  do ;  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
wife  or  daughter  the  property,  with  power  to  will,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  As  it  is,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  one  who  is  to  succeed 
sells  his  reversion ;  the  person  who  buys  it  can  put  those  at  present  in 
possession  into  Chancery  on  one  pretext  or  another,  and  cause  them 
no  end  of  worry  and  expense.  Now  if  a  reversion  is  bought  it  should 
be  at  all  risks ;  it  might  prevent  the  sale  at  all.  Now  a  young  man 
sells  that  reversion  which  would  be  useful  to  him  when  old — just  for 
money  for  present  pleasure.  As  I  have  been,  and  am,  a  victim  to  this  sort 
of  thing,  I  speak  from  experience.  For  five  years  I  have  had  three  such 
cases  going  on.  If  Chancery  is  reformed,  what  must  it  have  heen  ? 
The  skill  of  women  in  detail  would  soon  find  a  remedy  for  these  evils, 
and  they  would  never  have  thought  the  enormous  exi>enditare  of 
School  ^ards  necessary — buildings  like  palaoes  to  set  forth  the  glory 
of  the  architect,  and  then  schools  brought  into  the  best  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  instead  of  plain  buildings  kept  in  the  quarters  where  the  children 
live,  they  would  have  seen  were  unsuitable ;  and  then  the  expense  to 
be  borne  by  those  who  often  cannot  give  their  own  children  proper 
instruction !  Plain  and  cbeiq)  buildings,  and  teachers  of  principle  who 
could  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  few  common  things,  are 
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enough  for  those  edncated  by  charity,  and  any  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  talents  might  have  been  removed  into  an  upper 
school.  Pray  turn  these  evils  in  your  mind,  and  lift  up  your  voice  to 
endeavour  to  remove  them.” 

Miscellaneous. 

A  LEABNED  gentleman  kindly  supplies  the  information  asked  for 
last  month  by  E.  G. : — “  The  epithet  iostephanos  (violet  crowned)  seems 
to  have  been  applied  by  Greek  poets  especially  to  Aphrodite  and  to 
the  Muses,  and  must  have  generally  denoted  ‘  beauty.’  Pindar  was  the 
first  to  apply  it  to  Athens,  and  I  presume  that,  in  doing  so,  he  meant 
to  convey  that  Athens  was  the  home  of  the  beautiful,  and  so  deserved 
an  epithet  that  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  goddesses.  I  cannot 
at  present  get  further  than  this,  or  suggest  any  reason,  from  local  or 
historical  circumstances,  why  Athens  especially  should  have  been 
honoured  with  this  epithet.  Ton  will  understand  that  Aristophanes 
quotes  a  well-known  passage  from  Pindar.” 

KA^'CT  regrets  to  tell  Huhhino-Bikd  that  she  is  in  some  trouble. 
The  cut-out  pattern  and  pattern-sheet  are  missing  from  her  Enolish- 
woiCAN  this  month,  and  the  bookseller  says  he  has  never  seen  them, 
but  sent  out  the  Magazines  just  as  received,  except  that  he  had  a  band 
put  round  them  to  keep  anything  from  falling  out.  Nancy  regrets 
this  much.  Can  she  have  them  by  post  ?  And  can  Humming-Bibd 
tell  her  if  it  is  possible  to  procure  wild  flower-seeds  (buttercups,  prim¬ 
roses,  and  other  common  wild  flowers)  ?  They  are  wanted  for  the 
ground  of  a  New  Zealand  parsonage.  Daisies  and  dandelions  are 
common  enough  (they  go  out  with  the  grass  seeds),  but  all  others  are 
very  scarce.  Nancy  fears  the  clerg^yman  is  home-sick,  for  he 
laments  their  absence  so  much,  at  the  same  time  declaring  ‘  My 
shrubberies  would  bo  just  the  place  for  them.’  Flowers  grow  well 
there.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  geraniums  as  high  as  the  roof, 
though  roofs,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  high. 
Nancy  regrets  to  give  trouble,  but  begs  to  say,  much  as  she  thinks 
the  Englishwoman  improved,  there  is  one  thing  she  much  regrets, 
and  that  is,  that  the  fashion  plates  are  not  now  intended  to  be  bound 
with  the  volumes.  They  are  really  well  done,  and  in  consigning  them 
to  her  portfolio  (which  they  swell  very  much)  she  always  regrets  that 
they  are  not  to  be  bound  with  the  rest,  as  they  used  to  be.  Few 
things  have  ever  amused  Nancy  more  than  some  old  magazines  of 
her  mother’s,  in  which  the  queer  short-waisted  dresses  are  repre¬ 
sented.”  [The  bookseller  is  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  all 
the  portions  of  the  Magazine.  The  fashion  plates  are  intended  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  volumes.  I  always  have  them  bound  with  mine.] 

A.  S.  writes — “  Madam, — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  the  address  of 
any  one  who  can  teach  the  art  of  making  good  wax  flowers  at  a 
moderate  cost  ?  [I  do  not  know  of  any  one,  but  will  forward  you 
any  letters  that  come  in  reply.]  Your  Magazine  is  a  household 
treasure.  I  have  taken  it  from  the  commencement.  Would  be  glad 
to  have  the  last  few  years  bound,  but  never  see  any  advertisement 
now  as  to  binding,  price  of  covers,  Ac.  Can  yon  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  ?”  [Any  binder  will  do  them  for  you.  My  vols. 
cost  3s.  6d.  to  bind.] 

Ida  G.  is  pleased  to  tell  H.  0.  R.  that  she  can  obtain  good  Welsh 
yam  of  Wakeford  Brothers,  104-106,  King’s-road,  Sloane-sqnare, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  They  keep  it  in  many  colours,  and  will  send 
price  list  on  application.  Can  any  kind  reader  tell  Ida  G.  where  she 
would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  fancy  painted  articles — floral 
crosses,  paper  racks,  &c.  P 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advektisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Ivory  Basketine,  Dress  Canvas,  Elephant  and  Bright  Diamond 
Towelling,  and  other  novelties  for  Crewel  working  for  Dressers,  free 
for  one  stamp.  Address,  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware- 
road,  London. — Advt. 


Leatheb-Make  Calico  is  the  best  for  all  purposes — the  finer  quali¬ 
ties  for  summer  wear  and  for  hot  climates,  and  the  stronger  numbers 
for  family  use.  Patterns  free  with  other  useful  household  specialities. 
One  stamp.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  or 
Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Miss  Clyde  sends  Devonshire  ferns,  so  roots,  6  varieties,  for  is.; 
100  roots,  9  varieties,  5s.  Leaves  14  stamps  per  100.  Carriage  of  20 
roots  to  London  averages  4d. — Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport, 
Barnstaple.— Advt. 

Edith  has  silk  embroidered  flannel  petticoats,  8s.  6d.  Wool 
embroidered  muslin  frocks,  any  colour,  7s.  6d.  Tussore  knicker- 
bocker  suits,  4s.  9d. ;  blouses,  2s.  qd. — Advt. 

The  writer  of  the  Garden  articles  has  his  surplus  stock  of  choice 
hardy  bulbs  to  part  from — viz..  Narcissus,  Scillas,  Snowflakes,  Ac.,  Ac. 
For  lists  and  prices  inclose  early  this  month  a  stamped  envelope  to 
Rev.  H.  P.  D.,  Wood  Bastwick  Vicarage,  Norwich. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 

Important  Discovery. — Sandell’s  Hair  Restorer  has  marvellous 
power  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour  by  natural  means : 
it  prevents  baldness,  removes  dandruff',  and,  if  the  hair  glands  are 
not  decayed  and  gone,  it  will  cause  new  hair  to  spring  from  each 
living  bulb.  It,  having  no  sediment,  is  the  only  safe,  reliable,  and 
natural  hair  restorer  sold.  In  bottles,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.,  by  all  chemists. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other  kind.  33.  6d.  bottles  sent 
carriage  paid  from  the  proprietor.  Sole  Manufacturer,  T.  O.  Sandell, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Yeovil,  England.  Testimonial. — Melbury 
Osmond,  Jan.  2nd,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
hair  restorer  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  my  hair  was  restored, 
both  in  growth  and  to  its  original  colour,  equal  to  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  over  sixty.  I  was  almost  bald  when  I 
tried  your  restorer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  of  white 
hair.  Yon  can  make  what  use  yon  like  of  this,  as  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  hair  restorer.  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Childs. — To  Mr.  T.  0.  Sandell. — Advt. 

Ladies  about  to  Travel  should  write  to  Harron  for  a  dress 
trunk  30  inches  long,  with  tray,  for  loe.  6d.  Illustrated  price  list  of 
dress  baskets,  trunks,  portmanteaus,  bags,  and  every  article  for 
travelling  free.  The  celebrated  ”  Saratoga”  and  other  handsomely- 
fitted  American  tranks  below  the  prices  charged  in  America.  N.B.— 
The  carriage  from  London  is  very  trifling. — 261,  High  Holborn. — 
Advt. 

Beau  Ideal  Embroidery,  Albion  and  Excelsior  Trimmings.  Pattern 
sheets  of  all  these  favourite  goods  free  two  stamps.  Single  cards  free 
by  post.  C.  Williamson,  Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Aroenta  Plate  Powder,  for  cleaning  electro  silver  ware,  produces 
the  most  brilliant  lustre,  removes  tarnish  without  injury  to  the  finest 
surface.  By  post  15  stamps.  E.  Waldron,  3,  Homer-terrace,  South 
Hackney,  London. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. — Advt. 
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PART  II.— CHAPTER  III. 

EUSTACE  ARRIVES. 

“  Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 

Down  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
f  Clansmen  and  kinsmen  are  coming  here. 

To  give  him  the  cead  mille  failthe  ?” 

O’Beien  of  Abba. 

HE  dusky  evening  was  gradually  closing 
in.  Scattered  groups  of  people  were  fast 
assembling  about  the  little  station  at 
Rathcrogue,  and  when  Tim  Mulloy,  the 
Moynalty  groom  and  deputy  coachman, 
W  drove  up  in  Alick’s  well-known  dogcart, 
^  shouts,  some  of  recognition  and  some  of 
•I’J  derision,  rose  from  the  expectant  throng. 
l,h  “  Good  morrow,  Tim,”  cried  Andy  Mo- 
T  ran  and  Donagh  Dooagh,  who  were  standing 
m  together  with  their  backs  against  a  low 
wall. 

“  Good  morrow  kindly,”  returned  Tim.  “  Why 
there’s  a  power  of  yez  here  already.” 

“  And  why  wouldn’t  there  be,  Tim  ?  why  wouldn’t 
there  be  ?  Sure  it’s  to  give  Mr.  Eustace - ” 

“  i'/r.  Eustace  !”  repeated  Tim  consequentially  ; 
“  what  do  ye  go  Mistering  him  for,  just  as  if  he  was 
nothin’  at  all  ?  It’s  Captain  he  is  now — Captain  of  the 
Royal  Ballintrague  Militia,  if  ye  plase.” 

“  Well,  then.  Captain  Eustace,  if  ye’re  so  killin’ 
particular.  It’s  to  give  Captain  Eustace  Hazell  a  wel¬ 
come  we’ve  come  j  and  sure  that’s  no  way  to  be  sendin’ 
for  him  in  a  dirty  ould  ranshackle  of  a  gig  like  that. 
Mr.  Alick  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  so  he 
ought.  It’s  the  big  new  chariot  wid  the  grand  silver 
lamps  and  the  fine  grey  horses  that  he  should  have  been 
turnin’  out.” 

“  So  I  tould  him,”  answered  Tim ;  “  but  he  only 
said  that  I  was  the  biggest  fool  he  iver  seen,  for  who’d 
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go  hackin’  that  out  wid  ne’er  a  wan  to  see  it  but  a 
parcel  ov  beggars  ?” 

“  Beggars  !  it’s  that  he  calls  us,  is  it  ?”  and  Donagh 
and  Andy  exchanged  glances. 

“  And  more  betoken,”  continued  Tim,  “  he  doesn’t 
want  yez  to  be  takin’  the  horse  off  and  draggin’  Mr. 
Eustace  home ;  he  said  he’d  have  no  such  games,  and 
sure  it  ’ud  only  be  makin’  a  holy  show  ov  th’  ould  gig 
if  yez  did  it.  He’s  left  word  at  the  lodge  gate  with 
Mary  Costello  that  ne’er  a  wan  of  yez  is  to  be  let  up 
through  it,  for  he  didn’t  want  any  of  yer  antics  for- 
ninst  his  hall-dure.” 

“  Ii’s  not  his  hall-dure,”  answered  Andy  Moran  sul¬ 
lenly.  “  Sure  don’t  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Eustace — 
or  the  captain,  if  ye’re  to  call  him  so — has  the  place  as 
well  as  him  ?” 

“  It’s  only  telling  yez  I  am,”  replied  Tim,  as  he 
flung  the  reins  down  and  stood  at  the  horse’s  head. 
“  ’Twasn’t  I  as  gev  theordhers  ;  I  only  hard  thim  gev.” 

“  Sure  we  know  that,  Tim.  We  know  ye’re  a  true 
man  all  out.  But  we  can  tell  Mr.  Alick  it’s  not  goin’ 
to  trate  the  captain  like  a  black  stranger  we  are,  and 
he  cornin’  home  to  us  ;  he  that  was  the  right  lad  and 
iver  and  always  ready  to  stand  our  friend.  No  !  no  ! 
we’ll  give  him  the  best  of  welcomes  and  folly  him 
where  we  like,  if  Mr.  Alick  stud  straight  in  our  way 
darin’  us  to  do  it.” 

“Well!  well!  will  they  iver  have  done  cornin’?” 
cried  Tim,  as  a  fresh  instalment  now  streamed  in  from 
a  new  direction.  “  And  will  yez  look  at  Peggy 
Brennan,  the  apple-woman  ?  she’s  crawled  all  the  way 
from  Carrignaholty,  and  here  she  comes  draggin’  her¬ 
self  along  on  that  ould  crutch-stick  of  hers.” 

Peggy,  a  miserable  shrunken  figure  in  a  brown  cloak 
which  seemed  saturated  with  turf  smoke,  squeezed  her 
way  into  the  crowd,  and  then,  with  many  groans  and 
moans,  squatted  down  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  station- 
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gate.  A  thick  compact  line  was  ranged  about  her  of 
men,  women,  and  children ;  some  with  tangled  hatless 
heads,  some  with  bare  red  legs,  some  with  shrivelled 
bony  arms,  but  all  looking  eagerly  for  the  fiery  eye 
and  the  moving  black  mass  that  would  shoot  through 
the  dark  abyss  of  the  tunnel. 

“  Here  she  is  !”  cried  young  Phil  Moran,  who  was 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  who  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  wave  his  ragged  cap.  “  Here  she  is,  father  ; 
will  I  shout  ?  will  I  shout  ?’’ 

“  Ah !  no ;  sure  it’s  not  her  at  all,  you  omadhawn 
you,”  replied  his  cousin  Danny.  “  I  can  see  better 
nor  you.” 

“  It  is,  I  tell  ye.  Don’t  I  hear  the  shout  of  her  ? 
She’s  coming  now  any  way,  gainsay  me  if  you  like,” 
and  young  Phil  looked  down  triumphantly  as  the  long- 
expected  train  steamed  through  the  tunnel  and  stopped 
oefore  the  little  platform. 

A  murmur  of  satisfied  expectation  ran  through  the 
spectators,  and  every  eye  was  now  strained  to  watch 
the  carriage-doors  as  they  were  thrown  open  and  the 
passengers  as  they  jumped  out. 

“  There  he  is !  there  he  is !”  cried  Danny,  with 
gleaming  eyes  “  I  see  him  as  plain  as  daylight.” 

“  Where  ?  where  ?”  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. 

“  There  at  the  very  far  ind,  talking  to  the  little 
weeshy  fellow  by  the  luggage.” 

“  Is  it  that  thin  ?  Sure  that’s  Mr.  Candy  the  miller. 
Oh,  Danny,  Danny  !” 

“  Well,  thin,  there  he  is  in  the  big  white  coat,  jist 
afther  gettin’  out  this  minute.” 

“  Ah,  thin,  but  ye’re  right  this  time,”  cried  Peggy 
Brennan,  raising  her  wrinkled  arms.  “  Sure  I’d  know 
his  voice  among  a  thousand.  Let  me  at  him,  let  me  at 
him.  Och  !  Mr.  Eustace,  jewel,  let  thim  talk  as  they 
may,  there’s  ne’er  a  wan  as  glad  to  see  yez  as  poor 
ould  Peggy.” 

The  train  now  swept  away  into  the  darkness,  the 
station-gate  was  opened,  and  Eustace  came  forward  and 
stood  before  it,  while  the  lamps  fell  full  upon  him. 
He  was  a  tall,  large,  bro.'id  man,  wide-chested  and 
strong-limbed  ;  his  face  was  long,  and  he  had  a  thick 
moustache  and  long  beard  of  a  dark  tawny  colour,  not 
exactly  red,  but  with  a  reddish  shade  in  it.  His  eyes 
were  of  the  clearest,  brightest  blue  imaginable ;  then 
there  was  a  daring  buoyant  frankness  in  them,  and  they 
seemed  to  look  at  everything  joyously  and  cheerily. 
He  was  far  from  being  handsome ;  there  was  nothing 
classical  or  st.ntuesque  about  his  sunburnt  face,  but 
such  an  atmosphere  of  strength,  of  honesty,  of  free¬ 
dom,  breathed  out  from  it,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that 
people  clung  to  him,  and  felt  that  whatever  else  might 
be  false,  here,  at  any  rate,  was  something  thoroughly 
true  and  firm — something  that  at  once  inspired  trust  .and 
deserved  it. 

“  Well,  boys,”  he  cried  in  a  loud,  cheery  voice, 
“  so  you’ve  come  to  meet  me,  have  you  ?  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  all,  every  one.  How  are  you,  Donagh  ?  Have 
you  found  out  the  theory  of  perpetual  motion  yet  ? 
And  you,  Andy,  what’s  the  latest  news  from  New 
York  ?  And  Danny,  is  that  you,  my  man  ?  Give  me 
your  hand.  Why,  you’ve  got  a  famous  growth  of  hair 


about  your  face — a  better  crop  than  I  have  myself.  It 
seems  like  old  times  to  see  you  all  again,  boys.  I  have 
been  in  a  great  many  different  places  since  I  saw  you 
last,  but  I  have  never  been  in  one  that  made  me  feel 
half  as  glad  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am  back  again  in  old 
Ireland,  under  the  shadow  of  Carrignaholty.” 

“  Long  life  to  yer  honour’s  honour  !”  “  Long  life 

to  Mr.  Eustace  !”  “  It’s  he  that  is  the  right  gintleman, 

and  no  mistake,”  burst  in  an  enthusiastic  chorus  from 
the  little  crowd,  ending  in  a  wild  yell,  which  is  the 
Irish  equivalent  for  a  cheer.  When  the  hat-throwing 
and  hand-shaking  which  followed  had  come  to  an  end, 
Eustace  walked  over  to  the  dogcart  which  was  waiting 
for  him,  with  Tim  Mulloy  standing  by  it. 

“  So  here  you  are,  Tim,”  said  he.  “  And  how  are 
Mr.  Alick  and  the  mistress,  and  how  are  you  your¬ 
self?” 

“  Well,  thank  yer  honour,  and  it’s  meself  is  heart- 
glad  to  see  ye  agin.” 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Tim.  Come,  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  going.” 

But  now  a  desolate  groan  came  from  Peggy  Brennan, 
who  was  still  crouching  in  her  dark  corner  near  the 
gate.  ^  ^ 

“  Och  !  wirra,  wirra,”  she  cried.  “  Is  it  goin  away 
he  is,  athout  e’er  a  word  to  poor  ould  Peggy  ?” 

“  Who’s  that  ?”  asked  Eustace. 

“  Sure  it’s  jist  ould  Peggy  Brennan,”  answered  Tim  ; 
“  but  yer  honour  wouldn’t  be  bothered  with  the  likes 
ov  her.” 

“  Peggy  Brennan  !”  cried  Eustace.  “  Of  course  I 
remember  her ;  she  used  to  bring  me  Eve  apples  when 
I  was  reading  with  Mr.  Hewson.  Peggy,  old  girl, 
how  is  every  bit  of  you  ?”  and  he  crossed  the  road  and 
shook  the  old  woman’s  trembling,  wrinkled  hand.  “  It 
would  be  a  burning  shame  if  I  had  forgotten  you.  No, 
indeed,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again  alive  and  well. 
How  on  earth  did  you  get  down  that  long  way  from 
the  mountain  ?” 

“  Sure  I  footed  it,  yer  honour,  Mr.  Eustace — Cap¬ 
tain  Eustace  I  mane — I  footed  it  ivery  step  ov  the  way, 
so  I  did,  for  sez  I  to  myself,  see  my  fine  brave  boy  I 
must  and  will,  as  long  as  I  have  a  leg  under  me.” 

“  And  how  are  you  going  to  get  back  again  ?” 

“  I’ll  foot  it  back  wid  a  joyous  and  a  glad  heart, 
now  that  I’ve  had  the  sight  ov  yer  blessed  face.” 

“  Indeed  you  shan’t,  Peggy,  or  we’ll  be  hearing  of 
your  death  the  next  morning.  There’s  a  place  here  by 
me.  Tim  can  sit  behind,  and  you  shall  drive  along  with 
me  as  far  as  Moynalty.  Come,  boys,  hoist  her  up.” 

"  Ah,  thin,  what  will  Mr.  Alick- say  at  all,  at  all  ?” 
cried  Tim,  as  the  old  basket. woman’s  trembling  form 
was  perched  up  beside  Eustace,  her  tattered  cloak 
hanging  in  smoky  rags  about  her. 

“  Never  mind,’’  answered  Eustace ;  “  I’ll  make  that 
all  right.” 

So  the  cortege  set  out,  the  dogcart  leading,  and  the 
assemblage  of  followers  keeping  well  up,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  behind.  But  progress  was  necessarily  slow.  It 
was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  the  village  of  Shanogue 
was  reached.  A  numerous  contingent  then  fell  in, 
and  with  shouts  and  cries  the  procession  at  last  arrived 
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at  the  gate  of  Moynalty.  In  answer  to  Maty  Costello’s 
timid  remonstrance,  “  that  the  master  had  left  word 
that  ne’er  a  wan  should  be  let  through  the  gate,”  a 
shout  of  derision  was  returned. 

“  Does  he  think  we’re  goin’  to  mind  him  ?”  cried 
Danny  Moran.  “  We  didn’t  dhrive  the  captain  from 
Rathcrogue  becase  of  this  beggarly  ould  yoke  that 
was  sint  for  him,  but  faith,  boys,  we’ll  dhrive  him  up  to 
the  dure  any  way,  if  it  was  a  wheelbarrow  itself  that 
was  behind  us.” 

In  a  twinkling  the  horse  was  out  of  the  harness,  a 
dozen  men  had  taken  his  place,  a  dozen  more  hung  on 
at  the  back,  and  so,  with  wild  whoops  and  yells,  they 
proceeded  along  the  avenue,  a  numerous  train  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

“  Good  heavens  !”  exclaimed  Alick,  as  he  looked  out 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  “  this  passes  every¬ 
thing  !  Actually  here  comes  Eustace,  surrounded  by  a 
yelling  mob  of  the  greatest  ragamuffins  in  the  country, 
who  have  forced  themselves  in,  contrary  to  my  express 
orders  ;  and — can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? — Eustace  has 
positively  got  a  stinking  old  beggar-woman  stuck  up 
by  his  side.  His  love  for  popularity  and  his  absurd 
fancy  for  eccentricity  amount  to  a  perfect  craze.  I 
must  go  and  set  things  to  rights.” 

Down  he  accordingly  hurried.  Meanwhile  Eustace 
had  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  Peggy  Brennan  had 
been  lifted  from  her  seat  of  honour. 

“  Well !  good  evening  to  you,  boys,”  cried  Eustace. 
“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  welcoming  me 
back  to  Moynalty,  and  now  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  go  home  quietly.  I  will  give  Donagh  a  sovereign 
to  distribute  among  you — he  is  a  steady  man,  and  I  can 
depend  upon  him — and  let  me  hear  of  no  drunkenness 
to-morrow  ;  that  would  be  a  bad  way  indeed  of  show¬ 
ing  your  joy.  As  for  Peggy,  she  had  better  go  to  the 
kitchen  and  get  something  to  eat  and  drink  ;  you  know 
she  is  not  as  strong  or  as  hearty  as  you  are.” 

The  answering  shouts  of  ”  More  power  to  Mr. 
Eustace  !”  “  Good  luck  to  his  honour’s  honour  !”  “  The 
Blessed  Vargin  and  all  the  saints  presarve  him  from 
harm  !”  were  just  at  their  height  when  Alick  opened 
the  door  and  peeped  cautiously  but  fussily  out. 

“  Eustace !”  he  called  in  a  quick,  sharp  whisper, 
“come  here — I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Alick,  my  dear  fellow,’’  cried  Eustace,  turning 
round  and  seizing  his  cousin  violently  by  the  hand,  “  is 
that  you  ?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  old  boy.  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  good  it  does  me  to  look  at  the 
lights  of  old  Moynalty  once  more.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  returned  Alick  ;  “  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  welcome  you  back, 
Eustace,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  you  would  order 
that  unruly  mob  which  you  have  brought  with  you  to 
leave  this  place  at  once.  I  gave  most  particular  direc¬ 
tions  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  gate, 
but  there  is  no  controlling  such  mischievous  rabble 
unless  by  force.” 

“  Poor  fellows  !”  cried  Eustace.  “  Can’t  you  leave 
them  alone,  and  they  will  soon  disperse  of  themselves  ? 
They  have  given  me  such  a  warm  welcome,  and  I  have 
advised  them  to  go  home  quietly.” 


“  Advised  them  !”  exclaimed  Alick.  “  That  is  no 
way  to  deal  with  them.  They  are  only  hanging  about 
the  place  to  see  what  they  can  get.  That  is  all  that 
brings  them  here.” 

“  Come,  come,”  cried  Eustace  impatiently,  “  what’s 
the  use  of  attributing  bad  motives  to  them  ?” 

“  There  is  every  use,”  replied  Alick.  “  Here  !  I 
see  you  will  never  send  them  away.  I  must  only  do  it 
myself.”  As  he  spoke  he  half  opened  the  door,  and 
putting  out  his  head,  he  called  in  his  thinnest  and 
sharpest  tone,  “  Be  off  out  of  that  this  instant,  you 
dirty  set  of  blackguards,  you  !  No  one  wants  you  here. 
If  you  don’t  take  yourselves  out  of  the  place  in  double 
quick  time  I’ll  send  down  to  the  barracks  at  Shanogue 
for  the  police,  and  have  you  turned  out  before  you  know 
where  you  are.” 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  speech,  then  came  a 
hoarse,  deep  murmur,  and  then  the  sound  of  retreating 
footsteps  crunching  on  the  hard  gravel. 

Meanwhile  Eustace,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  a 
rapturous  embrace  from  old  Molly,  was  seized  upon 
by  two  large  setters,  who  ran  up  the  hall  with  eager 
yelps  of  delight,  and  now  licked  his  face  and  hands  and 
sniffed  at  him  joyfully.  Alick  looked  on  with  an 
expression  of  supreme  disgust. 

“  Here,  Peter,”  he  cried,  “  you  had  better  turn  these 
odious  dogs  into  the  stable.  I  never  allow  them  in  the 
house.” 

“  Oh !  you  may  let  them  stay  for  one  night,” 
answered  Eustace,  stroking  the  soft  silky  heads  that 
thrust  themselves  wherever  he  turned.  “Poor  Flo! 
poor  Ponto  I  how  well  they  remember  me,  and  they 
were  only  wee  little  doggies  when  I  went  away.’’ 

Alick  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  always  think  dogs  a  horrid  nuisance  in  a  house,” 
he  answered,  “  and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they 
have  affection  for  any  one  ;  they  only  care  for  people 
who  feed  them.  Come,  Eustace,  I  suppose  you  are 
not  going  to  stay  down  here  all  night.” 

But  Eustace  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  were 
riveted  on  Christian’s  airy,  white-robed  figure.  She 
was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  hesitating  whether  or  not  Alick  would 
wish  her  to  go  down.  Her  face  looked  strangely  tender 
and  spiritual  by  the  dim  flickering  light.  The  soft 
vapoury  muslin  and  the  pale  rose-coloured  tints  which 
peeped  out  among  it  here  and  there  gave  an  increased 
lustre  to  her  delicate  changing  features  ;  altogether  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  a  picture,  as  if  she 
were  bent  on  some  mission  the  meaning  of  which  she 
could  not  tell. 

“  Chrissie  !”  cried  Alick  sharply,  “  why  on  earth 
don’t  you  come  down  and  speak  to  Eustace  ?” 

“  Christian !”  exclaimed  Eustace,  with  a  start  of 
recollection.  “  To  be  sure.  That  is  Christian — that  is 
your  wife.” 

He  rushed  forward  with  a  torrent  of  eager,  rapid 
words,  and  in  another  minute  they  were  all  three  in 
the  drawing-room.  Everything  here  was  changed  from 
the  time  when  Christian  had  first  penetrated  into  its 
gloomy  recesses.  The  dull  brown  paper  was  replaced 
by  a  pale  pink  one,  the  faded  carpet  was  gone,  and  a 
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trailing  pattern  of  fern  and  moss  softened  the  floor ; 
instead  of  the  heavy  drab  curtains  bunches  of  bright 
flowers  stood  out  on  a  black  cretonne  ground  ;  while 
here  and  there,  on  stands  and  brackets,  pots  of  hya¬ 
cinths — white  and  pink  and  purple — were  placed,  and 
shed  out  their  full  rich  perfume  over  the  room,  and 
gave  it  a  faint  delicious  mystery.  A  bright  fire  burnt 
in  the  grate,  and  sent  a  glow  of  warmth  and  comfort 
over  the  little  tea-table, 

“  This  is  a  transformation  1’’  cried  Eustace.  “  I 
hardly  recognise  the  musty,  fusty  old  room.  Is  Chris¬ 
tian  the  magician  ?”  He  turned  inquiringly  to  her. 

“  She  had  something  to  do  with  it,’’  answered  Alick, 
picking  a  stray  thread  from  the  floor.  “  Not  that  I  think 
she  shows  much  taste.  I  detest  the  shape  of  those 
brackets  in  the  corner,  and  our  hyacinths  are  not  half 
as  fine  as  the  Desmonds’.  Christian  has  brought  in 
too  many  of  them,  besides  ;  I  must  have  them  taken 
out.” 

“  Everything  seems  to  me  just  as  it  ought  to  be,” 
answered  Eustace.  “  This  coming  home  is  so  delightful 
that  I  long  to  give  up  my  wanderings.  Will  you  let  a 
weary  traveller  pitch  his  tent  with  you,  Alick,  for  a 
long  time — as  long  as  you  like  to  have  me 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow,  certainly,”  and  Alick 
looked  over  to  Christian  that  she  might  second  the 
remark  without  delay. 

“  I  hope  you  will  stay  ;  I  hope  it  very  much,”  she 
said  timidly.  “  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
for  us  to  have  you.” 

Eustace  was  bending  down  for  his  teacup,  and  as 
she  spoke  he  looked  straight  into  her  face  with  his 
honest  steadfast  blue  eyes.  The  thought  flashed  across 
her,  “It  is  no  wonder  that  people  like  him  ;  he  is 
worthy  of  it  all.”  She  caught  herself  glancing  at  him 
with  curious  interest  as  he  stood  on  the  hearthrug. 
Alick  was  next  to  him,  and  the  two  cousins  made  a 
strange  contrast  to  each  other.  Alick,  with  his  quick, 
restless  movements,  looked  like  a  brisk,  sharp-nosed 
terrier  beside  a  large  tawny  wolfdog,  head  erect  and 
ears  thrown  back.  Eustace  seemed  to  take  kindly  to 
his  cousin,  and  he  looked  down  now  and  then  on 
Alick’s  natty  figure  with  an  expression  of  amused  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  Just  the  same  as  ever,  Alick,  my  boy,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  clapping  him  vigorously  on  the  back.  “  Always 
point  device,  while  I  am  a  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
hardly  fit  for  civilised  society.” 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  polish  you  up,’’ 
answered  Alick  complacently.  “  Indeed,  after  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  all  the  beggars  in  the  country,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  you  are  as  presentable  as  you  are.” 

“  Beggars  !  Why  some  of  those  men  are  capital 
fellows,  far  better  than  I  am.  They  have  splendid 
capabilities.  What  do  you  say,  Christian  ?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  ask  Christian,”  cried  Alick.  “  She  is  a 
vast  deal  too  fond  already  of  giving  her  opinion  on 
these  matters.  You  were  always  a  shocking  democrat, 
Eustace,  and  1  assure  you  that  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  pay 
here.  All  the  leading  men  in  the  county  are  thorough¬ 
going  Conservatives,  except,  perhaps,  old  Desmond. 
Chrissie,  Eustace  has  finished  his  tea.  You  needn’t 


mind  staying  up  any  longer.  I  advise  you  to  go  to 
your  room.  You  have  sat  up  quire  long  enough.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  go  yet !”  cried  Eustace,  as  Christian  held 
out  her  hand  to  bid  him  good  night ;  “  it  is  really  not 
very  late  ;  do  stay  up  a  little  longer.” 

“  No,  no  !”  cried  Alick  impatiently  ;  “  she  had  much 
better  go.  We  have  a  great  many  things  to  talk  about 
that  would  not  interest  her,  and,  besides,  she  has  been 
running  about  all  day.” 

“  Oh,  then,  of  course,”  said  Eustace  half  reluctantly ; 
“  if  she  is  tired  that  is  another  affair.” 

“  I  am  not  the  least  tired,”  observed  Christian,  look¬ 
ing  straight  before  her ;  “  but  I  don’t  want  to  intrude 
upon  you  if  you  wish  to  be  by  yourselves.  I  can  read 
upstairs.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  cried  Alick,  “  she  is  always  reading  up¬ 
stairs  ;  she  does  it  every  night — Christian  Tear,  and 
poetry,  and  things  of  that  sort — she  spends  a  lot  of  time 
over  them.  Here,  Chrissie,  here  is  your  candle ;  bid 
Eustace  good  night.” 

“  Good  night,  Eustace,”  she  repeated  mechanically. 

“  Good  night,”  he  cried  eagerly  ;  “  you  will  let  me 
call  you  Chrissie,  will  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  certainly.” 

The  hearty  grasp  of  Eustace’s  hand,  the  frank  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  joyous  glance,  seemed  to  follow  Christian  up 
the  stairs,  and  the  words  “  You  will  let  me  call  you 
Chrissie,  will  you  ?”  rang  in  her  ears.  There  was 
nothing  in  them,  absolutely  nothing,  and  yet  she  could 
not  shut  them  out ;  they  crept  in  everywhere  and  seemed 
to  smile  at  her. 

“  What  a  lucky  dog  you  are,  Alick  !”  cried  Eustace, 
as  he  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair  after  Christian  had 
gone. 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  Well,  I  don’t  know ;  to 
be  sure  I  bought  some  bullocks  not  long  ago  for  fifteen 
ten  a  head,  and  sold  them  out  for  twenty-eight  odd ; 
but  there,  that  was  perhaps  an  exceptional  case.” 

“  I  am  not  talking  of  bullocks,”  replied  Eustace  im¬ 
patiently  ;  “  I  was  thinking  of  Christian — of  your  wife. 
What  a  privilege  to  be  with  her  !  What  a  noble,  ex¬ 
quisite  face  she  has  !  There  is  a  sweet,  sorrowful, 
pathetic  look  about  it  that  makes  her  ten  times  more 
interesting  than  when  I  first  glanced  at  her  more  than 
two  years  ago.” 

“  There  I  can’t  agree  with  you,”  said  Alick ;  “  I 
never  saw  a  person  more  disimproved  in  my  life.  You 
have  just  come  from  those  flat-nosed  Dutch  people,  and 
so  you  think  every  decent-looking  woman  you  see  is  a 
Venus.  Christian  was  a  pretty  girl  enough  when  I  saw 
her  first — good  complexion,  neat  figure,  and  so  on — 
but  the  fact  is,  Eustace,  I  was  taken  in  about  the  whole 
affair — regularly  ‘  done,’  upon  my  word  I  was.” 

“  What  do  yo  mean  by  ‘  taken  in’  and  ‘  done  ?’  ” 

“  I  mean  this  : — The  talk  of  the  whole  country  where 
she  lived  was  that  she  would  have  a  very  large  fortune. 
Well !  one  of  her  aunts,  the  richest  of  the  lot,  dropped 
off*  before  we  had  been  a  month  married,  and  never 
left  her  as  much  as  a  farthing ;  and  the  three  others  are 
holding  on  like  Trojans,  and  perhaps  may  serve  her 
just  the  same.  It  is  too  provoking,  now,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  I  can’t  imagine  any  one  who  had  her  for  a  wife 
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thmking  about  money  or  fortune  at  all ;  only  listen  to 
her  voice  ;  it  falls  on  the  ear  so  softly,  so  delicately.” 

“  That’s  very  fine,  no  doubt,  but  one  does  expect  to 
get  something  when  one  marries,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
Christian  can  fiare  out  pretty  well.  You  should  see 
her  in  a  passion,  that’s  all ;  she  may  look  meek  and 
mild  now,  but  she  can  storm  like  a  fury.’' 

“  I  daresay.  I  wouldn’t  give  a  fig  for  a  person  who 
hadn’t  a  little  temper.  Those  yea-nay,  lukewarm 
creatures,  who  can’t  feel  anything  properly,  are  never 
worth  much.  I  can  fancy  those  quiet  eyes  of  Christian’s 
Hashing  up  with  indignation.” 

“  That  sort  of  thing  may  answer  very  well  on  the 
stage,  but  it  doesn’t  do  for  ordinary  life.  I  assure  you 
once  or  twice  Christian  has  positively  frightened  me, 
though  I  know  quite  well  I  could  cool  her  down  the 
next  day.  No  !  if  I  had  been  intending  to  marry  with¬ 
out  money,  Fanny  Arbuthnot  would  have  been  the  girl 
for  me ;  she  would  have  had  my  interests  at  heart — a 
capital  manager  too,  and  with  no  nonsense  about  her.” 

“  Surely  you  wouldn’t  compare  that  noisy,  boisterous, 
commonplace  creature  with  your  wife?  You  might 
as  well  compare  a  great  red  poppy  with  a  violet.” 

“  Indeed  I  would  compare  them.  Wait  till  you  have 
been  in  the  house  some  time  with  Christian,  and  you’ll 
soon  have  a  different  story.  You  will  be  dead  tired  of 
her ;  she  is  terribly  dull,  and  she  drives  me  into  a  fever 
sometimes,  making  a  fuss  about  things  that  are  really  of 
no  consequence,  and  neglecting  what  I  wish  her  to  pay 
particular  attention  to.  She  certainly  has  a  little  more 
style  than  she  used  to  have,  and  she  dresses  better, 
though,  as  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  says,  she  always  wants  a 
certain  dash.” 

“  Don’t  quote  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  that  detestable  woman, 
for  goodness’  sake.  She  is  a  walking  sham — a  humbug 
in  petticoats.” 

“  She  has  a  great  deal  of  plain  common  sense  which 
I  wish  she  could  give  to  Christian.  Talking  of  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  reminds  me  that  I  have  got  a  match  for  you, 
Eustace.”, 

“  All  right ;  who  is  it  ?  I  have  a  fancy  for  domestic 
bliss  just  now,”  and  Eustace  lazily  stretched  out  his 
long  legs  before  the  glowing  fire.  “lam  prodigiously 
tired  of  roaming,  and  most  anxious  to  find  some  one, 
as  the  young  ladies  in  the  Family  Herald  say,  ‘  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  me  and  understand  me.’  Alick,  have  you 
really  got  some  one  to  sympathise  with  me  and  under¬ 
stand  me  ?  I  am  afraid,”  and  Eustace’s  joyous  eyes 
twinkled  with  secret  fun,  “  that  old  Peggy  Brennan 
would  not  do,  and  of  all  the  women  I  know  at  present 
I  believe  she  is  the  most  attached  to  me.  Who  is  this 
desirable  object  you  have  in  view,  Alick  ?  You  have 
roused  my  curiosity  to  a  frightful  pitch.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Rose  Desmond  ?”  inquired 
Alick,  giving  an  extra  tuck  to  his  coat-tails. 

“  Rose  Desmond  !”  repeated  Eustace  thoughtfully. 

“  Yesi  Rose  Desmond,”  answered  Alick.  “  She 
has  grown  up  into  a  splendid  young  woman  ;  there  is  no 
mistake  about  her  fortune,  and  old  Desmond  always 
had  a  great  liking  for  you.” 

“  Does  she  still  retain  her  fancy  for  scratching  and 
pinching  ?  I  have  a  mark  she  gave  me  somewhere  on 


my  arm  to  this  day.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  she 
still  keeps  her  nails  sharp  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  absurd,  Eustace ;  I  can  tell  you  that  you 
will  have  some  trouble  to  win  her ;  there  are  several 
fellows  making  up  to  her  hard  and  fast  already,  and  no 
wonder.” 

“  Rivals  !  These  dark  hints  of  rivals  have  some¬ 
thing  melodramatic  about  them.  You  kindle  my 
impatience  terribly ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  I  have  no 
partiality  for  beauties  ;  they  always  admire  themselves 
too  much ;  there  is  no  room  left  to  fit  in  my  tiny  scrap 
of  admiration.  I  wish  Rose  wasn’t  a  beauty.” 

“  That’s  a  queer  cause  of  complaint,”  returned 
Alick  ;  “  but  we  will  have  her  to  spend  some  time  here, 
and  then  you  will  have  splendid  opportunities.  Such 
a  fortune  as  hers  is  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day,  and 
I  advise  you  to  look  sharp  after  it ;  and  you  might  as 
well  cut  off  some  of  that  great  beard  of  yours,”  he 
said,  glancing  critically  at  Eustace  ;  “  it  makes  you  look 
rather  like  a  savage.” 

“  Indeed  I  won’t  part  with  my  beard,”  answered 
Eustace,  “  for  any  Rose  that  ever  grew.  It  has  been 
with  me  in  canoes  and  sleighs  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
Dneiper,  and  the  Rhone,  and  I  am  attached  to  it.  No ! 
no  !  we  shall  be  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Miss  Desmond 
and  I,  and  I  am  quite  content  to  be  Beast.” 

“  I  suppose  you  won’t  take  any  part  in  managing  the 
property  now  that  you  have  come  back  ?”  said  Alick 
with  a  hesitating  air. 

“  No,  certainly  not,”  replied  Eustace  promptly ;  “  I 
will  leave  all  that  to  you,  Alick,  my  boy ;  you  are  a 
famous  hand  at  it.  As  long  as  I  have  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  and  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket  my  mind  is 
at  rest.  The  management  of  money  matters  is  an 
abhorrence  to  me,  and  I  am  always  taken  in  at  a 
bargain.” 

“  It  is  well  that  every  one  is  not  like  you,”  replied 
Alick  complacently. 

And  then  they  parted  for  the  night.  Alick  tripped 
upstairs  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  relief  and 
satisfaction  in  his  small  yellowish-brown  face,  while 
Eustace  lounged  out  of  the  lobby  window  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  looking  up  at  the  grey  walls  of  the  castle ; 
they  seemed  to  him  like  old  friends — old,  and  yet  with 
a  new  additional  beauty  lurking  about  their  ivied 
recesses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UP  ON  CARRIGNAHOLTY. 

.  “  Aud  oil !  that  a  man  might  arise  in  me. 

That  the  man  I  am  might  cease  to  be  !” 

Next  morning  Christian  had  to  breakfast  alone. 
Alick  and  Eustace  had  gone  off  before  six  o’clock  to  a 
cattle-fair  at  Ballintrague.  It  was  one  of  those  soft 
balmy  days  towards  the  end  of  March  when  there  is 
more  than  a  prophecy  of  dawning  spring  in  the  quicken¬ 
ing  buds  and  in  the  sprouting  tree-tops  :  patches  of  blue 
sky  smile  out  through  the  curdling  white  clouds,  and 
the  very  grass  quivers  with  new  life,  and  shakes  off  the 
last  lingering  touch  of  frost.  Christian  stood  at  the 
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open  door,  listeoing  to  the  gay  chirp  of  the  robins  and 
the  shrill  call  of  the  blackbirds  as  they  hopped  among 
the  holly  bushes  ;  they  seemed  to  be  seriously  discussing 
the  question  of  nest-bnilding  ;  it  was  not  now  “  when” 
with  them,  it  was  only  “ where'’  Just  then  strong, 
rapid  footsteps  strode  along  the  by-road  from  the 
stables.  Christian  glanced  round  ;  it  was  Eustace  who 
was  coming  towards  her. 

“  Hare  you  come  back  already  ?”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  I  was  sick  of  the  whole  concern.  Alick  called 
me  up  this  morning,  and  so  I  went,  but  I  remember 
now  what  those  fairs  used  to  be,  and  they  are  not  a  bit 
changed.  Every  one  asks  more  than  he  expects  to  get ; 
every  one  tries  to  outwit  his  neighbour,  and  to  get  as 
much  *  luck-penny’  as  possible  ;  the  strong  and  the  rich 
generally  succeed,  and  the  poor  and  the  weak  go  to  the 
wall.  A  life  spent  in  this  chaffering  and  bargaining 
seems  to  me  the  most  detestable  that  could  be  imagined.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Alick  dislikes  that  sort  of  thing,”  said 
Christian  ;  “  he  rather  enjoys  it.” 

“  Well,  the  world  could  not  get  on  without  it.  I 
left  him  busily  engaged  with  Murtagh  Brennan  about 
some  yearling  heifers,  Murtagh  holding  out  for  eight 
pounds  a  head,  and  Alick  standing  firm  for  six  pounds 
ten.  They  were  so  long  about  it  that  at  last  I  slipped 
away  and  came  back  across  the  Helds.  Have  you  been 
up  at  Carrignaholty  lately,  Christian  ?’’  asked  Eustace, 
glancing  up  at  the  knobby  mountain  range,  now  veiled 
with  a  soft  greyish  blue  vapour,  which  hung  over  it 
like  the  bloom  on  a  ripe  plum. 

“  No,  I  have  never  been  up  there  at  all.” 

“  Never !  Would  you  like  to  come  now  ?” 

“  Oh,  so  much,  so  very  much — that  is,  if  you  don’t 
mind  having  me.” 

“  Mind  having  you !  Nonsense !  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  you.  Get  your  hat  and  some  sand¬ 
wiches  and  come  along  at  once.  I  wonder  Alick  has 
never  brought  you  up  here,”  said  Eustace  as  they  set 
out.  “  Old  Carrignaholty  is  a  sight  in  itself.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  would  care  to  come,’’  answered 
Christian,  “  and  he  is  generally  so  busy.  We  some* 
times  take  a  drive  together  in  the  brougham  to  pay 
visits,  but  nothing  more.” 

Christian  could  not  suppress  a  sigh  at  the  dreary 
remembrance.  Ah,  those  drives  ! 

‘‘  Well,  now  that  I  am  to  the  good  I  shall  be  ready 
to  go  with  you  wherever  you  like,”  said  Eustace.  “  I 
am  a  great  lazy  lout  with  nothing  to  do.”  He  stopped 
for  a  minute.  “  I  don’t  know  that  that  is  a  right  state 
to  be  in,”  he  continued,  “  with  nothing  to  do.  I  used 
to  think  that  everybody  ought  to  have  or  to  make 
something  to  do.” 

“  And  so  they  ought,”  cried  Christian  eagerly. 

“  But  it  is  very  hard  to  find  the  best  thing  to  do,” 
said  Eustace  slowly,  “  and  still  harder  to  carry  it  out 
when  it  is  found.  Opposition  is  sure  to  spring  up  on 
all  sides— it  is  like  struggling  amongst  thorns.” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  Christian  remembered 
the  mysterious  hints  which  had  been  dropped  about 
the  early  “  scrapes”  which  he  had  got  into.  These 
were  probably  in  his  mind  just  then. 

**  Yet  if  we  are  straggling  for  something  right,”  smd 


Christian,  “  not  for  our  own  pleasure  or  profit,  isn’t  it 
better  to  keep  on  struggling  rather  than  to  stay  still 
and  let  the  world  go  on  its  own  way  ?’’ 

Eustace’s  face  brightened. 

“  It  is  a  blessing  to  hear  some  one  talk  like  that,’’ 
said  he.  “  Long  ago,  when  I  used  to  wander  among 
these  very  rocks  and  bashes,  I  was  full  of  all  kinds  of 
plans  for  benefiting  the  people  about  here.  Almost 
everybody  has  some  remedy  for  the  ills  of  this  luckless 
country.  I  had  mine.” 

“  And  what  was  it  ?” 

“  Not  a  very  striking  one  indeed.  When  you  pass 
through  the  streets  of  Ballintrague,  Chrissie,  the  faces 
you  see  there  are  not  like  the  faces  you  used  to  see  at 
Compton-Dinder,  are  they  ?” 

“  No,  indeed.  Some  of  them  have  haunted  me  for 
weeks.” 

“  They  are  fierce,  wild,  and  discontented,  aren’t 
they  ?  Why  so  ?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  partly 
because  the  people  haven’t  work  enough  to  do.  They 
are  often  blamed  for  being  lazy,  but  I  think  if  they 
could  always  find  work  and  get  paid  for  it  their  dis¬ 
content  would  be  nearly  at  an  end.” 

“  But  Alick  says  the  country  is  so  prosperous.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  for  men  like  Alick ;  but  these  very 
grazing  farms  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
poor  to  nourish  those  who  are  rich  already.  My 
remedy  for  this  is  trade,  to  make  the  poorer  classes 
independent  of  land.  There  is  no  trade  here  now,  but 
a  hundred  years  back  there  used  to  be  a  calico-printing 
business  at  Balintrague,  and  a  large  woollen  factory, 
but  both  have  ceased  to  work  because  there  was  no 
capital,  no  energy  to  carry  them  on.  One  day  I  was 
wandering  among  the  deserted  walls  of  the  old  factory, 
and  I  resolved  that,  God  helpag  me,  I  would  do  my 
best  to  set  the  looms  and  spindles  going  there  again. 
The  site  was  excellent,  the  water  supply  first-rate,  and 
there  were  troops  of  people  crying  out  for  work,  if 
they  could  only  get  it.  At  first  everything  went  well. 
A  board  of  directors  was  formed,  the  repairs  were 
commenced,  when,  lo  and  behold  !  our  contractor  who 
was  to  build  up  the  roofless  walls  suddenly  decamped 
one  fine  morning  with  nearly  all  our  money.  Then,  of 
course,  every  one  began  to  cry  out,  *  Didn’t  I  tell  you 
so  ?’  *  Anybody  could  have  guessed  that  such  a  thing 
would  never  succeed  here,’  so  I  lost  all  heart,  no  one 
encouraged  me,  gallons  of  cold  water  were  poured  on 
my  scheme,  and  I  heard  nothing  but  ‘  Absurd !’ 
*  Quixotic  !’  ‘  Ridiculous  !’  wherever  I  turned,  yet  my 
project  had  taken  such  hold  of  me  that  even  now  the 
sight  of  those  silent  moss-grown  buildings  gives  me  a 
pang  which  I  cannot  describe.” 

“  Did  you  try  nothing  else 

“CMi  yes.  I  made  a  few  other  fruitless  efforts, 
but  the  last  of  my  ‘scrapes’  finished  me.  There  was  a 
young  Shanogue  fellow  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
five  years’  imprisonment  for  concealing  firearms.  He 
was  not  really  half  so  much  to  blame  as  Andy  Moran, 
who  had  given  them  into  his  charge.  I  went  to  see 
him  one  day  in  prison.  He  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
despair.  His  people  had  just  emigrated,  and  he  was 
breaking  his  heart  at  being  left  behind.  His  troubles 
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came  home  to  me ;  they  seemed  like  my  own.  The 
idea  occurred  to  me  of  changing  clothes  with  him.  We 
were  the  same  height,  and  not  very  unlike  in  looks.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  pass  out  free,  and  I  remain  behind  ?  You 
are  laughing  at  me,  Chrissie.  lam  not  so  romantic  now.” 

“lam  not  laughing  at  you,  and  I  like  romance.” 

“  Our  plan  was  tried,  but  it  was  a  failure.  Just  at 
the  prison  doors  I  was  stopped  and  brought  back.  A 
tremendous  storm  got  up  then.  Alick’s  father  was  a 
magistrate,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  escapade 
looked  over,  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  leave  the 
country  at  once.  So  I  did,  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
roaming  about,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  my  life,  but 
the  longing  for  Carrignaholty  could  never  die.  Do 
what  1  would  the  old  wishes  and  ambitions  would 
return.  I  had  been  a  sort  of  Moses  in  a  small  way.  I 
had  tried  to  help  my  country  people,  clumsily  enough, 
and  I  had  failed.  I  was  called  fool  for  my  pains,  and 
now  I  have  sunk  into  a  dull,  listless  state,  with  no  hope 
of  doing  anything.  What  good  is  there  in  beating  the 
air  as  I  did  ?” 

Christian  looked  up.  Her  eyes  flashed  and  her  face 
shone. 

“  Beating  the  air  do  you  call  it !”  she  cried.  “  What 
do  you  think  seems  to  me  the  noblest  thing  in  this 
money-getting,  money-grubbing  world  ?  For  a  person 
to  resolve  on  doing  some  good  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  go  on  doing  it,  in  spite  of  everything,  ridicule, 
opposition,  hard  words,  abuse - ” 

“  Well  ?”  cried  Eustace  eagerly,  as  she  stopped  ;  “  go 
on.  What  else  ?” 

“  To  cling  close  to  his  own  idea,  and  the  more  he 
was  opposed  the  closer  to  cling.  But  to  stop,  to  make 
an  end,  to  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use,  as 
though  to  breathe  were  life,  oh  !  Eustace,  surely,  surely 
you  were  not  meant  for  this  surely  those  wishes  of 
yours  were  not  intended  to  die  stillborn  and  bear  no 
fruit.” 

Eustace  was  silent.  They  had  now  reached  a  narrow 
cross-road  over  the  mountain.  Here,  in  a  little  sheltered 
comer,  there  was  a  small  cabin,  with  the  sides  and  roof 
covered  with  charred  branches  of  blackened  heather. 
Close  up  against  the  mountain,  it  looked  intensely  black, 
like  a  blot  of  blackness,  and  yet  joyous  sounds  were 
coming  from  it.  A  cart  and  horse  were  standing  at 
the  door,  and  within  a  fiddle  was  going  at  a  furious 
rate.  Christian  and  Eustace  stopped  before  the  door 
and  looked  in.  Larry  Kelly,  the  fiddler,  was  seated  on 
a  straw  “  boss”  by  the  low  fire,  playing  away  as  if  for 
dear  life,  while  the  baker’s  man  from  Ballintrague,  who 
only  paid  rare  visits  to  that  lonely  spot,  was  dancing  a 
jig  with  the  gravest  and  most  businesslike  air.  He 
was  a  heavy  man,  and  he  had  heavy,  clumsy  boots, 
deep  in  dried  mud,  but  his  feet  were  moving  as  nimbly 
as  if  they  were  in  French  pumps,  up  and  down,  across, 
one  leg  over  the  other,  one  foot  sawing  in  mid-air, 
both  feet  spurring  the  ground  with  quick,  gay  spurts — 
unceasingly  they  went  as  the  merry  notes  of  the  fiddle 
led  them  on.  There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  weird 
sadness  and  wild  gaiety  in  the  scene.  Neither  player 
nor  dancer  paid  much  attention  to  the  intruders  ;  they 
scarcely  glanced  at  Eustace’s  tall  figure  nor  at  Christian’s 


slight  one.  Even  her  white  muff  and  fur-trimmed  jacket 
did  not  attract  their  observation.  Their  business  was 
far  too  serious  to  be  lightly  interrupted,  and  it  was  not 
till  Larry  Kelly  threw  down  his  fiddle,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  There  !  it  is  all  over  now,”  that  the  baker’s  man 
mounted  his  cart  and  drove  off  through  the  deep  ruts 
of  the  unused  road. 

“  He’s  a  fine  dancer,”  remarked  Larry  critically,  as 
he  spat  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  then  rubbed  his 
knees.  “  He  knows  his  steps  well.  He’s  none  ov  yer 
drawlers.” 

“  What’s  the  tune  you  played  just  now  ?’’  asked 
Christian,  timidly  advancing. 

“  It’s  ‘  Th’  Quid  Woman  Stroking  Her  Cat,’  and  a 
rousing  jig  it  is.  Many’s  the  time  that  that  boy’s  father  has 
footed  it,  ay !  and  footed  it  well  too.  He’s  in  Ameriky 
now.  I  mind  the  day  he  wint,  he  and  his  three  fine 
brothers,  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  Nothin’  would  do  ould 
Barney,  th’  ould  man  ov  all,  but  to  see  them  off ;  they 
were  the  last  sons  he  had,  and  he  was  hard  set  to  let 
them  go.  There  was  a  power  of  boys  wint  that  day  ; 
there  was  the  full  of  Rathcrogue  station  from  ind  to 
ind.  There’s  big  ivy  growin’  agin  the  wall,  and  I  seen 
ould  Barney  bury  in’  his  face  in  the  laves  and  the  tears 
rushing  out  like  rain.  He  was  nigh  eighty,  and  there 
was  niver  a  man  more  heart-scalded  nor  what  he  was. 
He  jist  wint  home  and  died  that  night.  Well !  well, 
maybe  it’s  to  Ameriky  I’ll  be  goin’  myself ;  there’s  not 
a  haporth  doin’  here,  and  I’ve  a  brother  and  three 
uncles  that  do  be  writin’  to  me,  but  I  hav’n’t  hard  from 
them  this  length  of  time.  I  wrote  twice,  and  ne’er  an 
answer  have  I  got  yit.” 

“  What  direction  did  you  put,  Larry  ?”  asked  Eustace. 
“  Perhaps  you  made  some  mistake.” 

“  Faith  I  didn’t.  Sure  I  put  ‘  Australia- Ameriky’  on 
the  letters,  yer  honour.  They  couldn’t  go  wrong  thin.” 

“  That  beats  out  ‘  Paddy  Byrne,  blind  of  an  eye, 
Ireland,’  all  to  nothing,”  said  Eustace,  laughing  to  him¬ 
self.  “You  must  bring  your  letters  to  me,  Larry,  next 
time,  and  I’ll  direct  them  for  you.’’ 

“  Well !  maybe  I  might.  They  do  be  sayin’  the 
quollity  like  to  see  the  boys  goin’  away,  but  they 
mightn’t  like  it  as  well  if  it  was  theirselves.  The 
English  do  be  gettin’  more  and  more,  and  we’re  gettin’ 
less  and  less.  It’s  like  the  hidge- sparrow  and  the  cuckoo. 
If  they  push  us  out  of  our  own  warm  nists,  we  must 
jist  thry  and  keep  the  bit  and  sup  in  our  mouths  some 
way  or  other,  by  thravelling  into  furrin  parts,  as  many 
a  gay  boy  and  girl  has  had  to  do  to  their  sorrow.” 

“  And  if  they  had  work  to  do  in  this  country,”  said 
Eustace,  “  do  you  think  they  would  do  it  ?” 

“  la  coorse  they  would  but  where  is  it  to  come 
from  ?  who’s  to  bring  it  to  thim  ?  All  the  long  could 
winter  they’ve  to  lie  athout  doin’  a  stroke.  No  !  no  ! 
there’s  no  one  to  think  ov  thim  or  to  care  for  thim  but 
the  great  God  in  Heaven.” 

And  Larry  hung  up  his  fiddle  and  began  to  rake  in 
the  embers  of  his  fire.  Christian  and  Eustace  were 
toiling'up  the  furzy,  heathery  mountain-side,  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  turned  round  and  said— 

“  Chrissie,  I  believe  I  will  go  on  with  it.” 

“  With  your  factory  plan  you  mean  ?” 
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“  Yes  ;  I  won’t  be  laughed  out  of  it ;  I  will  try  to 
carry  it  on.  Those  words  you  said  went  through  me 
like  a  trumpet- blast.  I  have  been  wearied  out  with 
half  a  life,  with  half  a  struggle.  I  have  been  idle  too 
long,  but  now  it  shall  be  so  no  more ;  new  life,  new 
courage,  new  energy  seems  to  have  come  to  me  ;  I 
detest  that  old  lazy  self  of  yesterday.” 

“  Oh  !  Eustace,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say  so  !” 
cried  Christian,  looking  up  with  shining  eyes. 

“  And  if  I  am  able  to  do  anything,  it  is  you,  Chrissie, 
that  I  must  thank  for  it.” 

“  Me !  oh  no.” 

“  Yes  ;  you  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  I  was  quite 
contented  to  fold  my  hands  and  let  things  take  their 
course,  but  now  I  am  roused  and  I  cannot  be  still  any 
more.” 

They  did  not  speak  again  till  they  had  reached  one 
of  the  knobby  points  of  Carrignaholty,  and  stopped,  hot 
and  panting,  to  look  down.  The  whole  country  round 
was  spread  before  them.  Far,  far  away  was  a  bright 
streak  of  silvery  sea.  On  one  side  a  range  of  blue 
misty  mountains  swept  along  in  a  billowy  undulating 
line,  now  rising,  now  falling,  and  down  beneath  a 
wintry  world  was  just  beginning  to  blossom  into 
spring.  Patches  of  dark  fir-trees,  fields  of  browsing 
cattle,  nests  of  woods  peeped  out  here  and  there,  and 
towards  the  horizon  a  deep  river  swept  past  and 
skirted  the  tall  spires  and  whitewashed  houses  of  Bal- 
lintrague.  A  fresh  mountain  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  north,  and  rushed  by  in  a  very  frenzy  of  joy  and 
exultation. 

“  Bravo  !  there’s  nothing  like  Carrignaholty  air  after 


all,”  cried  Eustace.  “  This  is  my  motherland  if  it  is 
not  my  fatherland,  and  I  have  a  queer  sort  of  sneaking 
tenderness  for  it.  *  Oh  !  my  poor  country,  sick  with 
civil  blows.’  Well,  I  intend  to  do  my  little  best  to 
serve  it.  Look !  Chrissie,  do  you  see  over  there  how 
the  sun  is  shining  on  those  ruined  factory  walls  ?  What 
does  that  seem  to  promise  ?” 

“It  seems  like  a  smile  from  Heaven;  Eustace,  I 
envy  you.” 

“  Envy  me,  Chrissie  ?” 

“  Well !  no,  I  was  wrong.  I  don’t  envy  you,  I  only 
wish  you  joy.  If  you  do  fail,  such  a  failure  will  be 
better  than  some  successes.” 

“  And  you  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  all  my  grum¬ 
bling  and  grievances  ?  I  am  certain  I  shall  have  a 
goodly  supply  at  all  times.” 

“  More  than  ready — glad,  proud  to  hear  them.” 

Eustace  glanced  at  her.  This  rosy,  eager,  radiant 
being,  was  she  the  same  quiet  Christian  he  had  watched 
the  night  before  ?  She  was  actually  transfigured. 
Before  she  had  been  like  a  caged  bird  with  clipped 
wings,  now  she  seemed  to  be  soaring  away  free  and 
joyous.  The  descent  from  the  mountain  was  a  trou¬ 
blesome  one,  with  many  stumbles  over  blackberry- 
bushes  and  stumps  of  heather- roots,  but  Christian  felt 
that  this  had  been  a  red-letter  day  in  her  life.  It 
wanted  nothing.  She  did  not  care  to  ask  any  questions 
about  this  or  that,  she  was  just  content  to  take  it  as  it 
came.  Those  “  whys”  and  “  becauses”  often  spoil 
things,  and  bring  in  whole  currents  of  muddy  water 
into  a  clear  stream  of  unruffled  satisfaction.  Out  with 
them  !  therefore,  they  are  rascals  and  thieves. 


HOPE. 

LL  men  to  speak  and  to  dream  are  prone 
Of  better  days  before  them  ; 

We  see  them  pressing  and  striving  on 
To  the  happier  goal  that’s  o’er  them  ; — 
The  world’s  renewed  as  the  world  decays. 

But  man  hopes  ever  for  better  days. 

Hope  leads  man  into  this  earth  below — 

Round  the  merry  boy  see  it  hover  ; 

It  lightens  his  youth  with  its  magic  glow. 

Nor  quits  him  when  life  is  over — 

When,  aged  and  weary,  his  course  must  cease. 

With  “  Hope”  on  his  tombstone  he  slumbers  in  peace. 

It  is  not  a  fiction  empty  and  vain. 

From  a  fool’s  dull  brain  descended  ; 

A  voice  in  our  heart  cries  once  and  again, 

“For  better  things  we’re  intended  !” 

And  the  hope  those  inward  sounds  impart 
Shall  never  deceive  the  trusting  heart. 
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THE  BONNET  CAP. 

LDERLY  ladies  wear  what  is  called  a 
bonnet  cap  instead  of  having  a  cap 
border  sewn  into  the  bonnet,  and  this  is 
made  of  illusion  tulle,  with  three  or  four 
tucks  in  for  the  crown.  The  measure 
from  back  to  front  over  the  top  of  the  head 
and  round  the  poll,  and  from  the  sides  of  the 
neck  over  the  top  of  the  head  on  the  crown, 
and  round  the  face  from  ear  to  ear,  must  be 
taken,  and  the  tulle  cut  to  these  measurements, 
allowing  for  turnings  and  the  usual  fulness  for 
the  raised  tucks  on  the  crown — viz.,  about 
half  as  much  again  as  the  length  required.  This  piece 
of  tulle  is  all  in  one,  and  forms  the  cap,  the  edges  of 
which  are  bound  right  round,  and  two  or  more  rows 
of  quilling  and  blond  are  then  run  on  round  the  face. 
This  cap  has  no  wires  in  it,  as  it  is  worn  only  by  very 
elderly  ladies  ;  but  sometimes  a  narrow  ribbon  is  seen 
in  running  the  tucks  to  give  firmness. 

Infant's  Bonnet  Cap. — The  infant’s  bonnet  cap  is  the 
same  as  the  cap  which  it  wears  indoors.  The  crown 
part  is  made  of  rows  of  work  or  lace  sewn  together, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  one  to  work  which  is  easily 
obtained.  Make  it  fit  the  infant  as  well  as  possible, 
and  having  formed  the  crown  to  taste,  quill  3  yards  of 
lace  very  finely  and  sew  on  round  the  face.  This  will 
easily  take  off  and  on  for  washing,  only  needing  re- 
quilling. 

Treatment  of  Springs  for  Caps. — Springs  are  worn  by 
some  ladies  who  could  not  well  do  without  them. 
Springs  are  all  alike,  with  the  exception  of  degrees  in 
length.  To  suit  the  different  heads  for  which  they 
are  intended  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  the  head  that  there  are  not  two  heads  quite 
alike,  and  yet  these  steel  springs  fall  one  into  the  other 
so  exactly  that  two  dozen  will  lie  in  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass.  One  of  them  being,  then,  sewn  into  the  cap  in 
•  its  normal  condition  is  nothing  but  a  trouble  to  the 
wearer  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  her  head.  The 
best  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  study  the  lady’s  head 
and  pull  out  and  round  the  spring  to  suit  it,  giving  it  a 
slight  curve  inwards  at  the  ears.  It  then  becomes  a 
great  comfort  to  the  wearer,  and  her  cap  sets  becomingly 
upon  her  head  without  strings.  A  cap  with  a  spring 
will  do  very  well  without  wire.  The  spring  should 
have  a  narrow  ribbon  twisted  round  it  to  soften  it,  but 
the  amateur  must  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  to  adapt  the 
spring  to  the  head  of  the  wearer.  This  is  important. 

Rosettes,  Bo^vs,  Rtichings,  and  Bouillons. — (Quantities 
necessary,  (lie. — To  make  rosettes  of  broad  ribbon  cut  a 
small  round  in  stiff  net  about  the  size  of  a  two-shilling 
piece.  Let  the  net  be  white  if  for  a  light  colour  of 
ribbon,  and  black  if  the  reverse.  Cut  a  dozen  strips 
of  ribbon  3  inches  in  length,  double  one  of  them,  and 
pinch  the  raw  edges  into  two  pleats  or  folds  ;  these 
sew  over  once  or  twice  to  secure  them,  and  so  on  until 


the  twelve  are  sewn  ;  then  commence  to  place  them 
round  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  stiff  net,  and  sew  them 
firmly  to  it  in  a  standing  position.  Having  put  one  row 
round,  put  another  a  little  farther  in,  and  let  the  bows 
come  rather  between  the  first  row,  and  repeat  until  the 
net  is  covered.  There  will  be  just  room  enough  in  the 
centre  to  put  one  loop  more,  which  should  be  sewn 
on  on  one  end,  then  turned  over  and  slip-stitched  on 
to  the  net  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  makes  the 
whole  neat.  Any  number  of  bows  must  be  cut  until 
the  net  is  covered,  and  the  size  of  the  rosette — in  fact, 
of  all  rosettes — is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  circle 
of  net,  but  the  idea  given  in  this  lesson  is  of  a  rosette 
the  size  of  a  gentleman’s  wedding  favour.  Rosettes  in 
narrow  ribbon  only  differ  from  the  former  in  that  they 
are  made  of  narrow  ribbon.  Each  rosette  takes  about 
3  yards  of  ^-inch  ribbon,  and  is  very  pretty  in  satin 
for  trimming  infants’  bonnets.  Do  not  cut  the  ribbon 
in  this  case,  but  use  from  the  length.  Now  make  a 
loop  about  2  inches  long,  and  place  on  the  circle  of 
net  ;  pass  a  stitch  through  it,  and  make  another  loop 
next  it,  keeping  the  satin  side  of  the  ribbon  from  you, 
and  bending  it  backward.  After  forming  the  loop  pass 
the  stitch  through,  and  so  on  until  you  have  been  round 
the  circle  then  repeat  in  an  inner  circle  until  finished, 
and  filled  in  in  the  centre.  Thus  you  will  have  a  round 
full  shining  rosette,  the  right  side  of  the  ribbon  only 
being  visible. 

Bows  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  rosettes,  a  small 
piece  of  net  being  the  foundation  ;  but  the  ribbon,  when 
pinched  or  pleated,  is  sewn  on  to  the  net  flat,  and 
consists  of  but  two  or  four  loops,  two  one  way  and 
two  another,  with  two  ends  the  length  of  which 
depends  upon  the  use  the  bow  is  to  be  put  to. 

Ruching  is  pleating  ribbon,  velvet,  tulle,  lace,  or 
silk.  There  is  single  box  pleating,  double  ditto,  treble 
ditto,  and  half  pleating.  When  the  pleats  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  ribbon,  whether  half  pleats,  single,  double, 
or  treble,  it  is  called  ruching.  When  at  the  edge  of 
the  ribbon  it  is  simply  called  pleating.  Take  the  end 
of  the  ribbon  to  be  ruched  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  both  hands,  right  side  up,  make  a  fold 
in  the  centre  from  your  left  towards  your  right 
hand  about  ^-inch  deep,  put  your  needle  through  it 
threaded  with  silk  the  same  colour,  taking  care  to 
make  the  tiniest  stitch  ;  then  fold  your  ribbon  over 
towards  your  left  hand  and  a  little  under  the  first  fold 
at  the  back.  This  will  make  a  single  box  pleat  a  little 
more  than  ^-inch  wide.  Allow  a  space  the  width  of 
the  pleat  just  made,  and  repeat  the  process  until  a 
sufficient  length  of  ruching  is  made.  Double  box 
pleating  is  made  by  putting  two  folds  each  way  one  on 
the  other,  then  the  usual  space,  and  then  another  pleat, 
and  so  on.  The  same  rule  stands  good  for  treble 
pleating.  Ruching  may  be  made  of  net  tulle  quilling 
or  any  other  material.  Half  pleating  is,  as  may  be 
guessed  from  the  name  it  bears,  only  half  a  pleat,  each 
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pleat  following  or  turning  the  same  way  as  the  last, 
and  being  usually  folded  from  left  to  right  of  the 
worker.  This  pleated  in  the  centre  is  still  a  ruche, 
though  much  more  scanty  than  the  box  pleating. 
Single,  double,  or  treble  box  pleating,  folded  and 
sewn  at  the  edge,  is  called  quilling,  and  this  may  be 
done  in  any  material,  and  is  useful  in  millinery,  as  a 
quilled  edge  to  a  bonnet  or  quilling  as  a  trimming  is 
sometimes  desirable.  For  single  box  pleating  allow 
just  as  much  agdn  as  the  part  measures  about  to  be 
covered.  For  double  box  pleating  double  the  quantity, 
and  for  treble  pleating  just  three  times  the  length  of 
the  space  to  be  covered  or  trimmed.  Half  pleating 
takes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  half  the  quantity  of 
single  box  pleating,  and  is  often  found  useful. 

Bouillons  are  puffings  of  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
are  arranged  on  the  bonnet,  cap,  or  dress,  and  are  very 
simple.  Gather  one  side  or  edge  of  the  net  or  tulle, 
allowing  for  fulness,  and  then  place  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  under  the  tulle  and  throw  up  the  tulle 
gently  into  a  puff.  About  an  inch  at  a  time  can  be 
done  in  this  way,  and  then  secured  by  needle  and 
thread.  Several  of  these  puffings  in  rows  round  a 
bonnet,  especially  if  composed  of  tulle,  may  be  made 
to  look  very  pretty,  and  the  bonnet  light.  Suppose  the 
bonnet  measure  22  inches  round  the  edge,  two  widths 
of  tulle  will  be  necessary  to  bouillonner  the  front  of  it, 
and  each  puff  stands  about  an  inch  high,  so  that  there 
are  two  inches  of  material  in  the  depth  of  each  puff ; 
if,  therefore,  there  are  four  puffings  required,  it  would 
be  best  to  cut  the  material  9  inches  deep,  and  this 
would  allow  for  turning  in,  making  the  last  neat.  Net, 
tulle,  and  crepe  require  much  more  fulness  than  velvet 
or  silk,  because  of  their  lightness  or  thinness  of  texture. 
Velvet  and  silk  are  cut  the  cross  way  of  the  material, 
and  the  right  quantity  being  asked  for  on  the  cross, 
the  draper  will  cut  it  correctly.  Net  and  tulle  are  used 
on  the  straight. 

To  Renovate  Old  Materials,  Crape  [English  only). 
Velvet,  Silk,  Ribbons,  and  Lace. — Unpick  the  worn 
bonnet  cap  or  headdress,  make  a  neat  roll  of  white 
paper,  wind  the  crape  round  and  round  free  from 
creases,  but  do  not  stretch  it  or  it  will  lose  the  crimp, 
which  is  the  beauty  of  crape  ;  have  ready  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  pass  the  roll  covered  with  the  crape 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  steam  issuing  from  the 
kettle ;  do  this  until  the  crape  is  quite  damp  through¬ 
out  ;  allow  it  to  dry  gradually,  unroll,  and  it  is  fit  for 
re-making  into  any  form  according  to  its  width  and 
previous  style. 

Velvet. — To  renovate  velvet  damp  the  wrong  side 
only  with  soft  water  and  pass  it  over  a  hot  iron,  but  it 
must  not  be  ironed  on  any  substance ;  the  iron  must 
dther  be  held  by  another  person  or  stood  on  its  broad 


end  on  the  iron-stand.  The  pile  or  plush  would  be 
so  flattened  that  the  velvet  would  be  spoiled  were  it 
ironed  on  a  board  or  table.  Black  velvet  is  sometimes 
improved  in  colour  by  having  a  tallow  candle  lightly 
passed  over  its  surface  on  the  right  side,  and  afterwards 
damped  and  ironed  on  the  wrong. 

Black  lace  or  good  net,  plain  or  figured,  can  be 
much  improved  by  steeping  it  in  cold  tea  or  ale,  and 
then  ironed  with  a  thin  paper  between  the  iron  and  the 
lace. 

White  lace  and  real  or  Brussels  net  can  be  made  to 
look  as  good  as  new  by  washing  in  soft  water  in  which 
a  little  blue  has  been  mixed,  rinse  in  soft  water  in 
which  a  little  loaf-sugar  has  been  first  dissolved,  pull 
out  and  roll  tightly  in  a  clean  glass  bottle,  and  dry  in 
a  moderately  warm  oven,  or  iron  with  paper  between. 

Ribbon,  if  not  soiled,  can  be  sponged  and  ironed 
with  advantage.  This  also  applies  to  all  silks,  but  if 
soiled  the  best  treatment  is  washing  with  soda  and 
water  to  extract  stains  and  grease,  and  then  dyeing  a 
different  shade  or  colour  altogether  by  the  use  of 
Judson’s  dyes,  which  are  invaluable  for  this  purpose, 
making  silk  and  ribbon  of  another  colour  and  equal  to 
new,  surpassing  any  other  dye,  and  for  millinery  pur¬ 
poses  defying  detection,  provided  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  inventor  be  carefully  adhered  to. 

White  feathers  may  be  dyed  by  dipping  in  these 
dyes,  and  afterwards  dried  by  shaking  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  a  good  fire.  Feathers  which  have  lost  their 
curl  by  exposure  to  the  rain  or  damp  can  be  restored 
by  drying  in  the  same  way  before  the  fire  and  drawing 
each  minute  particle  or  frond  from  its  base  upwards 
through  or  between  the  thumb  and  a  somewhat  blunt 
penknife.  This  will  restore  the  curl  to  the  feather, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  feather  lasts. 
Flowers  can  be  much  improved  by  pulling  out  and 
arranging  as  naturally  as  possible,  and  by  cutting  off 
the  extreme  edges  sometimes  when  soiled. 

These  directions  closely  followed  will  enable  the 
reader  to  utilise  all  materials  to  the  utmost,  and  will 
well  repay  her  for  her  trouble. 

Good  millinery  consists  in  neatness  of  stitch  and 
arrangement,  without  the  appearance  of  having  been 
handled  or  pressed.  It  should  be  light-looking,  and  as 
much  as  possible  as  if  fingers  had  not  touched  it,  and 
this  will  be  achieved  with  practice.  Feathers  and 
flowers  should  be  placed  in  as  natural  a  position  as 
possible,  and  not  adhering  too  closely  to  the  bonnet, 
yet  firmly  secured  at  their  base  to  prevent  loss.  The 
better  the  materials  the  better  the  bonnet,  &c.,  will 
look.  Selection  in  this  respect  must  depend  upon  the 
purse  of  the  buyer,  and  she  will  find  other  guides  in 
this  respect  in  the  young  persons  who  wait  in  drapery- 
shops. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

T  is  the  third  day,  the  last  of  the  term 
allotted  to  me  by  Mr.  Mawditt.  I  have 
been  nearly  a  fortnight  in  this  loneliness 
and  seclusion — in  this  strange, odd  prison, 
and  my  nerves  are  unstrung,  my  health 
somewhat  shaken.  I  feel,  in  a  word,  that  I  am 
breaking  down. 

Too  much  thought  and  suspense  and  fear 
have  clouded  my  brain.  I  sit  quietly  all  day, 
dazed  and  silent.  I  am  scarcely  conscious  of  time 
or  grief.  I  have  ceased  to  revolve  the  thousand 
schemes  of  escape,  the  thousand  plans  for  com¬ 
municating  with  the  outer  world  which  through 
all  the  hours  of  my  sojourn  here  have  worked  like  a 
madness  in  my  brain.  All  these  have  settled  down  into 
one  dull,  dead  apathy — a  sluggish  despair,  in  which 
mood  I  sit  dry-eyed  and  speechless. 

It  is  a  dark  grey  day  ;  a  black  east  wind  is  abroad ; 
the  thawed  snow  ceases  to  drip.  Festing  heaps  coal 
upon  the  fire  and  shivers.  My  shrivelled  fancy  is  dead  ; 
it  weaves  no  more  quaint  vagaries  around  her  image ; 
she  has  ceased  to  be  a  phantom  ;  she  is  only  an  ugly 
freckled  woman,  with  painful  red  head  bound  up  in  a 
woollen  handkerchief.  Her  drunken  father,  too,  fixes 
my  imaginative  eyes  no  more.  He  is  not  the  Familiar 
whom  a  broken-hearted,  half-crazed  prisoner  might  call 
to  his  aid  with  despairing,  blasphemous  prayer  ;  he  is 
not  even  the  round  goblin  of  the  idle  dreams  which 
moved  me  so  often  to  a  wistful  smile. 

Ah,  heavens  !  he  is  much  worse  than  these.  He  is  a 
real,  living,  wicked  man — coarse,  horrible,  covetous, 
capable  of  any  crime — a  creature  ruled  by  fear  and  greed 
and  drink.  And  to  him  Mr.  Mawditt  represents  these 
three — his  gods — Mr.  Mawditt,  in  whose  power  he  is. 

What  hope  of  finding  mercy  in  such  a  heart  can  I 
feel  ? 

I  sit  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  windowed  cupola, 
above  which  the  black  clouds  fly,  driving  the  dark  day 
before  them.  All  around  the  island  the  sharp  winds 
whistle,  crackling  every  wooden  joint  in  this  odd  build¬ 
ing,  and  dashing  spray  from  the  cold  lake  upon  its  one 
fiery  window.  As  night  falls  the  winds  drop  into  a 
solemn  hush,  and  there  is  a  curious  crepitation  in  the 
air,  a  sort  of  thrill,  as  from  the  touch  of  some  great 
unseen  power.  And  now  over  the  high  dome,  which 
thocks  me  with  a  glimpse  of  light  and  freedom,  there 
hangs  a  small  crescive  moon,  throwing  faintest  ghost 
shadows  on  my  pale  hands.  Dimmer  and  dimmer  grow 
my  powers  of  thought.  I  am  numbed  in  heart  and  brain. 

I  do  not  feel  the  cold,  though  I  am  chilled  to  the  bone ; 
and  I  do  not  heed  the  darkness,  though  the  sole  light 
in  which  I  sit  is  this  pallid  glimmer  dropping  from  the 
narrow  moon. 

I  have  grown  to  be  a  dream  to  my  very  self — an 
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unreality,  a  vision  on  which  I  look  with  dulled  eyes.  la 
this  shroud  of  darkness - 

“  Coralie  !”  says  Mr.  Mawditt’s  voice,  “  I  am  come 
for  your  answer.” 

I  had  not  heard  his  step,  or  the  opening  of  the  door, 
or  the  sound  of  oars — the  precursor  of  his  coming. 

I  strive  to  speak,  but  words  do  not  come  to  me ;  my 
lips  twitch  as  with  a  meaningless  smile,  and  my  eyes 
peer  in  the  darkness  at  the  threatening  burly  form 
standing  over  me  like  a  fate. 

“  Bring  lights  !”  he  calls  sharply. 

Festing  comes  with  them — Festing,  peevish,  ma¬ 
lignant,  snarling,  fighting  with  her  pain  viciously. 

“  Please,  sir,  I  can’t  bear  no  more  of  it.  I’m  most 
dead  with  pain.  I  can’t  ’bide  in  this  bitter  place  no 
longer.” 

“  Very  well,  Festing.  I  will  arrange  for  you  to 
leave — perhaps  to-morrow.  Miss  Luttrell,  too,  will  be 
going  in  a  day  or  two.  Close  the  door,  if  you  please, 
as  you  go.” 

And  now  I  look  at  him. 

His  face  is  ghastly ;  the  red  of  his  coarse  health  is 
streaked  lividly  with  white  ;  his  eyes  are  bloodshot,  his 
lips  parched. 

“  Coralie,  are  you  prepared  to  listen  to  reason  ?”  he 
asks  hoarsely. 

I  regard  him  with  dumb,  inert  patience.  I  cannot 
bring  to  my  lips  the  answer  I  had  meant  to  give. 

“  Do  not  speak  hastily.'  Let  me  put  your  position 
plainly  before  you.  You  are  poor,  friendless,  and  ruined 
in  reputation.  You  are  known  to  have  eloped  with  a 
married  man.  That  man  is  now  missing,  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  suspicious  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  murdered, 
and  a  woman — an  eye-witness,  mind — declares  he  was 
stabbed  by  your  hand.  Doubtless  this  charge  can  be 
refuted,  but,  remember,  it  is  one  which  would  detain 
you  in  a  common  prison — a  far  worse  place  than  this 
refuge  which  you  despise.  What,  then,  do  you  gain 
by  leaving  me  ?  Contumely,  contempt,  and  perhaps  a 
harassing  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  Coralie,  I  offer  you 
safety,  happiness,  and  a  deep,  long-stifled  love——” 

Mechanically  I  put  my  hands  upon  my  ears  to  shut  out 
his  words.  He  sees  the  action,  and,  with  terrible  change 
of  face  and  voice,  cries  loudly — 

“  Eor  God’s  sake  hear  me  out !  For  pity’s  sake  let 
me  plead  with  you  !  It  is  for  your  own  sake.’’ 

My  hands  drop,  and  he  goes  on  hurriedly — 

“  There  is  nothing  I  will  not  do — nothing  I  will  not 
suffer — to  win  you.  I  will  be  another,  a  better  man.  So 
help  me  Heaven,  I  will !  Coralie,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
save  me  from  he//.  I  speak  the  bitter  truth — it  is,  girl.” 

He  ceases,  stopped  by  his  own  vehemence,  though  it 
is  low-toned  and  scarce  breathed  above  a  whisper. 

“  I  cannot !  I  cannot !”  is  all  I  say  shudderingly. 

“  Coralie  !”  and  his  face,  transfigured  by  hope,  bends 
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over  me,  “  I  am  pleading  with  you  for  your  own  life. 
Will  you  go  with  me  abroad  ?  I  will  satisfy  you  that 
the  law  in  Catholic  countries  sanctions  our  marriage.  I 
will  wait  any  length  of  time  you  please — I  will  obey 
you  in  all  you  wish.” 

Can  this  be  Mr.  Mawditt  ? — the  cruel  schoolmaster, 
the  coarse  tyrant.  His  thick,  strong  hand  trembles  as  he 
holds  it  out  in  prayer  ;  his  eyes  have  an  anguish  and  fear 
in  them  past  words  to  tell. 

I  rouse  myself  from  my  dull,  dead  patience,  and  my 
voice  falls  coldly,  quietly  on  his  ear. 

“  Mr.  Mawditt,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  all  words  are 
wasted  on  this  subject.  Nothing,  not  even  the  fear  of 
death,  would  make  me  listen  to  love  from  you.” 

There  is  a  breathless  silence ;  he  looks  steadfastly  in 
my  face ;  what  he  reads  there  I  know  not,  but  he  turns 
away  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

“  If  you  will  not  listen  to  love.  Miss  Luttrell,  you  must 
listen  to  reason.  Bear  my  words  in  mind.  Whatever 
happens  will  be  your  own  doing.  You  might  have  made 
me  a  reed  in  your  hands — you  will  find  me  now  a  rod 
of  iron.” 

I  understand  him  better  in  this  mood,  and  I  permit 
my  hatred  and  contempt  to  speak  in  my  eyes. 

“I  am  not  to  be  despised,”  he  continues  fiercely. 
“  Recollect  you  are  dealing  with  a  desperate  man,  and 
answer  me  accordingly.  I  demand  the  papers  you  found 
in  the  wall  of  the  old  gallery.  I  offer  you  a  handsome 
annuity  for  them  and  safety  out  of  England — safety  from 
the  danger  and  ill-fame  you  have  brought  on  yourself. 
And  if  you  will  agree  to  these  terms,  I  promise  you  on 
the  last  honour  of  a  despairing  man  I  will  keep  faith 
with  you  in  every  respect.” 

I  place  both  my  hands  upon  my  head.  Shall  I  give 
him  the  key  ?  Shall  I  help  him  to  burn  my  father’s  will  ? 
Shall  I  give  up  Paul’s  inheritance  for  dear  liberty  ?  I 
almost  yield,  but  pause  with  bated  breath  as  he  speaks 
again. 

“  But  to  Paul  Permit  I  will  promise  nothing,  except 
to  keep  him  poor  and  starving  if  I  can.  I  hate  him,  and 
you  know  it.  I  am  glad  to  make  you  the  instrument  of 
his  ruin.” 

A  smile  comes  over  his  rigid  face  j  ust  for  an  instant, 
and  then  the  mouth  hardens  again,  and  his  voice  grows 
harsher. 

“  When  you  marry — you  will  marry  one  day,  and  it 
shall  not  be  Paul  Permit’’ — he  grinds  his  teeth  upon  the 
words — “  this  matter  must  still  remain  an  inviolable 
secret  between  me  and  you.  Before  you  go  forth  from 
these  doors  I  shall  exact  a  solemn  oath — an  oath  you  will 
not  dare  to  break — that  you  never  divulge  the  existence 
of  these  papers  to  your  husband.’’ 

A  sudden,  a  wonderful  revulsion  of  feeling  rushes  in 
a  warm  flood  to  my  heart.  From  coward  fear  for  myself 
shall  I  sell  Paul  ?  Shall  I  gratify  this  man’s  revenge  and 
be  disloyal  both  to  brother  and  husband  ?  The  question 
comes  upon  me  with  a  quick  nerving  of  courage  ;  the 
vision  of  a  brave,  true  face  Hashes  before  my  eyes,  filling 
them  up  with  light. 

'  I  rise ;  I  lift  my  hand  upwards — it  does  not  shake  or 
tremble. 

“  Piberty  is  not  worth  a  life’s  lie.  I  swear  you  shall 


not  tempt  me  to  sell  my  soul  at  any  price.  Mr.  Mawditt, 
my  oath  is  spoken  !” 

“  Take  care  what  you  say  !  I  have  told  you  I  am 
desperate  !” 

“You  cannot  shake  me.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

“  But  I  have  to  you  !”  and  his  lip  is  lifted  in  the  old 
wolf  way.  “  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  that  I  should  let 
you  go  out  from  here  to  tell  this  story  to  your  fine 
friends  ?  You  have  read  the  papers  ?” 

“  I  have  read  them.’’ 

His  teeth  gleam  on  me  savagely. 

“  Then  you  understand  all.  You  know  that  I  am 
desperate.  Why  tempt  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a 
double  fool  that  I  should  let  you  beggar  me  to  enrich 
yourself — that  Paul  Permit  may  leave  the  vixen  to  come 
back  to  you  ?  No  !  it  shall  never  be  !  I  tell  you  again 
there  is  but  one  alternative.  Refusing  to  be  my  wife, 
you  must - ” 

He  stops  ;  he  quails,  with  face  ghastly  white  and  drops 
of  sweat  upon  his  brow. 

“  I  have  loved  you,’’  he  says  in  a  broken  voice. 

“  Coarse,  common,  odious  as  I  am  in  your  sight,  I  have 
loved  you.  You  believe  that  ?” 

“  I  do  not  doubt  you,”  I  answer  pitifully. 

“  Then  hear  me.  Now  I  see  through  your  scheme  I 
hate  you  !  I  hate  the  sight  of  the  white  face  that  has 
lured  me  on  to  this.  From  the  day  I  first  saw  you  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  with  your  dainty  shadow  on  the  sands, 
you  have  been  a  fiend  to  me,  a  fiend  sent  for  my  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  war  between  us  now — war  to  the  bitter  end  !’’ 

He  has  poured  out  his  words  like  a  flame,  his  teeth 
bristling  on  me,  his  bloodshot  eyes  blazing  with  jealous 
hate,  but  now  he  subdues  himself  and  dwindles  his 
wrath  to  smoothness. 

“  I  shall  send  you.  Miss  Puttrell,  to  a  convent  in 
France.  You  cannot  dispute  my  commands.  There  is 
not  a  single  creature  to  claim  a  right  in  you  but  me.  As 
your  guardian  I  can  place  you  at  school,  and  none  of 
your  grand  friends  can  cavil  at  the  act.  You  shall  not  see 
them.  You  shall  speak  to  no  one  before  you  go.” 

As  his  speech  flows  on  his  voice  falters,  his  eyes  shrink, 
a  perceptible  tremble  is  on  his  lip.  Suddenly  he  breaks 
into  vehemence  again. 

“  Once  more  I  appeal  to  you.  Will  you  tell  me 
where  you  have  secreted  that  accursed  man’s  will  ?” 

His  breath  flames  on  me.  I  start  back  from  it,  and 
put  both  my  hands  between  him  and  me. 

“  So  you  nvill  have  it,”  he  says  slowly,  and  a  shadow 
like  death  creeps  over  his  face.  “lam  not  a  man  to 
be  driven  into  beggary  and  disgrace  by  a  girl  and  a  book¬ 
worm — don’t  deceive  yourself  on  that  point !  And 
the  secret  is  only  yours,  not  his.  You  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  tell  it.  Not  a  line,  not  a  message  of  yours 
this  month  past  has  gone  out  of  Warfield,  or  ever  shall 
go  miu” 

I  have  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  ;  I  only 
know  that  he  has  left  me  by  the  sudden  silence  which 
falls  upon  me,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  danger  and  of 
fear  unutterable. 

Overcome  at  last  I  burst  into  frenzied  weeping,  and 
wring  my  hands  and  pray  aloud  for  help. 
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Sleep  falls  upon  young  eyelids  even  when  they  ache 
with  tears  with  healing  touch  that  blessing  has  pressed 
on  mine,  and  I  have  forgotten  my  miseries  in  slumber. 
I  awake  to  the  sound  of  a  slight  rustling,  and,  half 
opening  my  heavy  eyes,  I  become  aware  first  of  light, 
then  of  a  grey  figure  searching  among  my  papers  and 
sketches  with  a  silent  hand. 

It  is  Festing.  And  doubtless  by  Mr.  Mawditt’s 
orders  she  is  making  one  last  forlorn  hunt  for  the 
missing  packet. 

Between  my  eyelids  I  watch  her  furtively  as  she 
unhangs  my  dress  and  my  habit,  and  passes  her  bony 
hand  upon  folds  and  linings  as  likely  places  where 
papers  could  be  hidden. 

All  in  vain.  Lastly  she  turns  her  bleak  and  barren 
countenance  towards  my  sleeping  figure,  then  with 
stealthy  step  approaches  me  and  listens  to  my  breathing 
with  the  stillness  of  a  ferret. 

Not  caring  much  whether  I  appear  asleep  or  no,  I 
am  the  better  able  through  my  very  indifference  to  feign 
sleep.  The  woman  is  satisfied,  and  then  her  sly  hand 
slips  beneath  my  pillow  and  glides  about  in  eager  search, 
and  returns  as  it  went,  empty. 

A  sigh  of  thankfulness  breathes  without  my  lips. 
But  for  that  strange  vision  or  fancy  that  had  visited  me, 
the  key  holding  my  secret  would  at  this  moment  be  in 
that  sly  hand. 

Festing  echoes  my  sigh  drearily,  then  withdraws 
the  sandy  desert  of  her  face  from  its  near  proximity 
with  mine,  and  glides  away,  looking  in  the  semi-darkness 
and  in  her  scant  grey  dress,  like  the  very  shadow  of  a 
bone. 

I  clasp  my  hand  over  the  locket  I  always  wear,  and 
sleep  again  tranquilly. 

The  morning  breaks  with  a  bleak,  drear  greyness  and 
intensity  of  cold  which  seems  to  crackle  in  the  air.  In 
the  small  wood-lined  varnished  sa/on  a  brisk  fire  burns, 
but  the  atmosphere  is  strangely  dark.  I  turn  about  to 
find  the  reason,  and  perceive  that  the  shutters  of  my 
fiery  single  window  are  closed  on  the  outside. 

“  Festing  !”  I  call  aloud. 

There  is  a  sound  of  shuffling  feet,  and  that  horrible 
goblin  her  father  presents  himself  at  my  door. 

“  Send  your  daughter  to  me,”  I  say  half  angrily. 

“  Themie  eddn’t  here.  Her  toothache  bin  raging 
mad  all  night,  and  she  be  gone  for  good.” 

I  stare  at  him  aghast.  My  heart  sinks  and  trembles, 

“  Gone  for  good  ?”  I  echo. 

“  Iss,  sure.  But  she’s  to  go  to  Lunnon,  I  bla’,  or 
somewheres  to  meet  you,  miss,  to-morrow.” 

There  is  an  indescribable  tone  in  his  ugly  whisper,  a 
leer  in  his  small  vicious  eyes  as  he  utters  this,  as  though 
he  were  chuckling  inwardly  over  some  secret  and 
ghastly  joke. 

A  sick  faintness  seizes  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  over¬ 
come  it,  and  say  faintly — 

“  You  have  not  opened  the  shutters  yet,  Festing.” 

“  No ;  and  I  baint  going  to.  They’ll  bide  closed 
to-day.” 


“  And  what  for  ?  ’  I  ask  in  a  quick  breath. 

“  For  nothin’.  Just  to  shut  out  the  cowld,  my  dear.” 

“  O  do  open  them  !  do  open  them  !”  I  cry  eagerly. 

The  man  turns  sulky. 

“  I  can’t,  I  tell  ’ee.  Maister’s  orders,  and  there’s  a 
end.  You  eat  your  breakfis,  my  pretty,  w’ile  ’tis  hot, 
that’s  wot  you’ve  goet  to  do.” 

His  ghastly  whispered  voice  ends  in  a  chuckle  which 
half  chokes  him,  and  he  shuffles  away  coughing 
huskily. 

My  horror  of  the  man  now  I  am  here  alone  with 
him  is  increased  tenfold.  I  run  to  the  door  which  his 
big-jointed  hand  has  just  closed,  but  there  is  neither 
bolt  nor  key  on  my  side.  Then  I  rush  to  the  window 
and  shake  it  with  trembling  fingers.  It  is  as  strong  as 
a  stone  wall,  and  as  dark  also. 

I  feel  now  that  my  terror  is  making  me  a  little  wild, 
and  I  restrain  and  calm  myself  by  a  determined  effort. 
Have  I  not  made  up  my  mind  to  suffer  all  Mr.  Mawditt 
can  do  rather  than  meanly  perjure  myself,  rather  than  like 
a  coward  sell  Warfield  to  him  for  my  liberty  ?  True 
that  to-morrow  when  the  door  of  the  vault  is  broken 
open  the  packet  will  be  found,  but  I  shall  not  have 
given  up,  I  shall  not  have  sold  my  soul.  I  shall  be 
free  to  speak  of  it — free  to  witness  to  its  contents. 

Free  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  still  a  prisoner,  but 
I  have  not  bartered  away  my  liberty  of  action.  When 
I  escape  I  can  speak  with  unshackled  conscience.  And 
I  shall  escape.  It  is  impossible  I  can  take  a  long  journey 
without  finding  some  one  to  hear  and  help  me. 

Thus  I  resolutely  soothe  my  quivering  nerves,  and 
turn  to  my  untasted  breakfast  which  was  seething  on 
the  stove.  In  pouring  out  the  tea  a  sudden  recol¬ 
lection  of  Ruby  Viall  came  to  me,  and  my  heart  smote 
me  with  a  sting  of  reproach  that  I  had  thought  so 
little  of  poor  Charlie’s  death.  It  was  hard  and  bitter 
to  die  so  young.  I  ought  to  have  grieved  more  at  the 
loss  of  that  careless  happy  life. 

The  bleak  wind  of  the  moor,  the  spray  of  the  sea, 
the  very  odour  of  the  cottage  are  present  to  my  sense 
as  I  lift  my  cup  to  my  lips.  Then  I  put  it  down  un¬ 
tasted  and  lean  back  ghastly  pale  and  frightened. 

I  have  recognised  the  scent  of  that  concoction  which 
old  Ruby  gave  me  on  that  dreadful  night.  It  is  this 
which  has  brought  back  her  image  and  Charlie’s  with 
such  new  vividness. 

So  they  mean  me  to  take  this  journey  sleepitig.  But 
I  will  not.  And  I  empty  the  cup  upon  the  ashes.  I 
pour  out  a  second  and  empty  that  one  also.  Then  I 
force  myself  to  eat  an  egg  and  some  biscuits,  of  which 
condiments  I  have  no  fear.  When  old  Festing  removes 
the  tray  his  small  piggish  eyes  peer  at  me  curiously, 
but  he  says  nothing.  In  his  awkwardness  he  leaves 
the  door  of  the  salon  open  and  forgets  it.  Now  in  the 
greyness  of  the  day  and  the  darkness  of  the  room 
beyond  a  slight  flame  threw  shadows ;  thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  saw  his  shadow  in  goblin-like  proportions 
flung  on  the  opposite  wall  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen 
fire. 

He  is  lifting  the  lid  of  the  teapot  and  staring  into  it 
fixedly.  In  the  same  odd  way  he  handles  the  breakfast- 
cup,  gazes  into  it,  then  turns  his  eyes  my  way  and 
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stands  with  fixed  stare  as  though  a  vision  rose  before 
kim  which  bristled  the  hair  on  his  head.  Lastly  he 
washes  both  utensils  and  sets  them  aside. 

I  have  seen  enough.  I  close  the  door  softly  and  sit 
down  to  think. 

I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  this  place  more.  I 
resolve  on  that.  And  I  will  try  once  again  to  bribe 
my  hideous  gaoler.  How  many  times  I  rise  and  lay  my 
hand  tremblingly  on  the  door  and  turn  back  to  my  seat 
again  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  that  when  twelve 
strokes  come  hurrying  down  from  the  turret-clock, 
vibrating  with  wonderful  clearness  on  my  ear,  I  have 
not  yet  ventured  to  try  my  last  hope.  I  count  the 
strokes  like  an  automaton,  and  with  fixed  and  vacant 
look  I  gaze  still  at  the  closed  door. 

It  opens  cautiously,  and  that  frightful  bloated  face 
looks  in  upon  me,  sees  me  fixed  and  motionless,  stares 
hard  and  long,  then  seems  to  drag  slowly  its  misshapen 
body  after  it  and  shuffles  towards  me. 

Then  I  start  up  and  confront  him.  I  feel  my  eyes 
are  distended  and  a  little  wild.  I  know  all  my  aspect 
is  strange,  so  I  am  not  astonished  when  he  recoils  as 
though  struck  by  a  sudden  blow. 

“  I  thought  you  were  asleep,”  he  says  in  his  ghastly 
whisper. 

“  Why  should  I  be  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?” 

“  Aw !  I  dunno.  I  thought  mebbe  ’Phemie’s 
howling  with  the  toothache  might  hev  kep’ee  wakin’ 
thro’  the  night.” 

“  I  did  not  hear  her.” 

He  rubs  his  coarse  hand  across  his  hanging  lips  as 
if  at  a  loss  for  speech,  and  with  uneasy  gait  shuffles 
away. 

“  It  is  afternoon,”  I  say  to  myself.  “  Time  is  slip¬ 
ping  away.  I  must  give  him  the  money  soon.” 

Then  I  open  my  unsuspected  purse  with  my  pen¬ 
knife,  and  put  the  sovereigns  loosely  in  my  pocket. 
But  this  act  brings  no  glow  of  courage  with  it.  I 
shrink  still  from  testing  my  last  hope,  and,  being  weary 
of  thought,  I  rest  my  head  upon  my  arms  and  think 
more  wearily  than  ever. 

One  !  The  sharp  stroke  startles  me  as  the  touch  of 
hot  iron  might,  and  I  awake  to  sudden  life.  Strange 
to  say,  the  head  of  that  horrible  Familiar  is  again  within 
the  door,  and  his  eyes,  with  a  glaze  over  them,  are 
fixed  on  me  in  some  terrible  expectancy.  As  these 
eyes  meet  mine  they  shrink,  his  protruding  head  goes 
back,  and  the  panel  of  the  door  alone  meets  my  gaze. 

I  am  wrought  up  now  into  the  excitement  of  courage. 

“  Testing !”  I  cry,  “  come  here.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you !” 

The  head  appears  again  ;  this  and  the  flat  finger-tips 
clutching  the  door  are  all  that  he  makes  visible  of 
himself.  I  have  slipped  three  sovereigns  into  my  palm, 
and  I  hold  my  hand  open  before  him. 

“  See  here,  Testing  ;  I  offered  you  some  money  yes¬ 
terday — will  you  take  it  ?  And  oh  !  do — do  be  kind 
to  me !” 

My  voice  breaks,  my  tears  come  hot  and  fast. 

“  I’ll  do  w’at  I  can  for  ’ee,”  he  answers  ;  and  I  hear 
the  sound  of  his  feet  shuffling  in  disquiet.  “  I’ll  make 
it  as  easy  as  I  can  for  ’ee.” 


I  pour  the  money  into  his  palm  tremblingly. 

“  Will  you  ? — will  you,  really  ?”  I  cry  in  eager 
thankfulness.  “  O  Testing,  I  shall  be  so  grateful !” 

He  shuffles  on  his  feet  again,  and  his  eyes  seem  to 
shrink  into  his  head. 

“  No  need  to  talk  like  that,”  he  says  huskily ;  “  ’tis  a 
poor  job  altogether.” 

“  Testing,  I  did  not  drink  the  tea.  You  will  let  me 
escape  ?  You  will  lend  me  the  key  of  the  boat-house  ? 
I  will  give  you  all  the  money  I  have.” 

I  speak  quickly,  breathlessly,  and  hold  out  to  him 
three  sovereigns  more. 

With  eyes  fastened  on  the  gold  he  draws  back  in  a 
scared  away. 

“  You  should  ha’  drunk  the  tea,”  he  says  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  “  ’Tis  your  own  fault  now — your  own  fault. 
I  can’t  do  what  you  ax.  And  the  boat  eddn’t  here ; 
’Phemie  took  ’un  last  night.” 

In  the  anguish  of  my  pain  and  fear  I  reel  and  nearly 
fall  to  the  ground.  I  clutch  the  horrible  man  to  save 
myself. 

“  Why  don’t  ’ee  go  and  sit  down  and  read  your 
Bible  quiet  like,  and  say  your  prayers  ?”  he  says  in 
dreadful  pity.  “  And  don’t  be  thinking  about  no 
boats — there’s  no  boats  here.” 

“  But  the  boat  will  come  back — it  must  come  back, 
you  know,”  I  falter,  looking  in  his  face  in  agony. 

“  It  won’t  come  back  to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow. 
But  you  keep  quiet.  There  !  give  me  the  money.  I’ll  do 
what  I  can !” 

He  shuts  the  door,  and  I  lean  against  the  wall  in  a 
fit  of  trembling  like  the  chattering  of  an  ague. 

I  am  too  wrought  up  now  to  sit  here  alone.  I 
follow  the  man  with  scarce  an  instant’s  pause.  As  I 
enter  the  little  room  called  the  kitchen,  I  see  him  put 
down  a  bottle  from  his  lips,  and  the  face  he  turns 
towards  me  has  a  new  hardihood  on  it,  a  certain  defiant 
look  it  had  not  worn  before. 

“  Wot’s  the  good  of  badgering  a  man  like  this  ?” 
he  growls  ;  “  hav’n’t  I  said  I’ll  make  it  easy  to  ’ee  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes  -,  but  what  will  you  do  to  make  my  escape 
easy  ?  How  will  you  manage  ?” 

He  stares  at  me  half  dazed,  then  seizes  the  bottle 
and  carries  it  to  his  lips  with  a  hand  that  shakes  and 
quivers  the  whole  way.  As  he  puts  it  down  again  after 
a  long  draught,  I  am  glad  to  see  it  is  still  half  full. 

“  Bide  a  bit,  bide  till — till  dusk,  then  I’ll  tell  ’tc. 
Now  go — do’ee  go  and  read  your  Bible  and  pray  a  bit. 
I  mean  ’ee  well  in  axing  of  ’ee  this,  that  I  do.” 

His  eyes  half  close  and  his  lips  fall :  drink  is  becoming 
perceptible  on  him  now.  Instinctively  I  move  away 
and  gaze  in  forlorn  hope  around  the  room.  The  little 
dome  or  cupola  is  repeated  here  as  in  my  sleeping- 
room,  and  there  is  no  window  ;  the  door  which  opens 
close  to  the  water  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  not  in  the 
lock.  If  only  he  would  drink  himself  insensible  I  might 
perhaps  find  the  key  in  his  pocket,  but  what  could  I  do 
even  then  without  a  boat  ?  This,  doubtless,  will  not 
be  brought  back  until  nightfall,  at  which  time,  perhaps, 
they  think  to  take  me  away.  I  come  to  this  conclusion 
because  Testing  had  named  dusk  in  his  last  promise. 

Well,  I  will  strive  to  be  patient  till  dusk.  I  will  go 
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back  to  my  room  and  pray  for  patience ;  and  I  will 
change  my  mind  and  take  some  food,  that  I  may  have 
strength.  A  piece  of  dry  bread  from  the  loaf  can  have 
nothing  hurtful  in  it.  One  corner  of  the  kitchen  was 
boarded  off  to  make  a  sort  of  pantry  or  larder,  and  I  ran 
into  this  swiftly.  My  eyes  fell  instantly  on  a  box,  a  large 
box,  with  a  coil  of  rope  in  it,  and  two  stout  canvas  bags. 
In  my  present  fever  I  cannot  endure  any  mystery.  I 
stoop  at  once  and  handle  the  bags.  They  are  too  heavy 
for  me  to  lift — they  are  full  of  shot ! 

“  They  mean  to  drown  me  !”  I  say  half-aloud  in  the 
sudden  and  instant  conviction  of  terror,  and  I  recoil  from 
the  box  with  a  feeling  of  loathing  and  horror  which 
brings  a  cold  sweat  upon  my  forehead.  Leaning  against 
the  wall,  the  cover  of  the  box  is  standing  nearly  upright. 
It  looks  like  the  lid  of  a  coffin,  and  I  fix  my  eyes  on  it 
in  the  fascination  of  horror,  and  retreat  from  the  sight 
of  it  without  turning  my  face  away. 

Festing  is  gazing  stolidly  into  the  fire.  He  does  not 
look  up  as  I  flit  by  him,  grey-white  and  swift  as  a  shadow. 
Breathlessly  I  fly  to  the  farthest  room  in  the  building, 
and  with  hands  pressed  upon  my  eyes  strive  to  shut  out 
the  horrible  vision  that  possesses  them,  but  I  cannot ! — 
I  cannot ! 

“  I  have  seen  my  coffin  !  I  have  looked  into  my  coffin  !” 
I  murmur  continually.  “  They  are  going  to  kill  me  ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 

I  grow  every  instant  wilder,  more  incoherent,  more 
fevered.  A  dreadful  attraction  drags  me  constantly  to 
the  door.  I  feel  impelled  towards  the  very  object  of  my 
horror — fascinated  by  it.  I  want  to  examine  it  and  handle 
it.  This  would  be  better  than  the  maddening  terror  of 
its  image  haunting  me. 

But  I  do  not  yield  to  this  ugly  fascination,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  my  greatest  anguish  I  laugh  aloud. 

“  What  a  veritable  child  I  am  !”  I  whisper  to  myself. 
“  It  is  but  a  box,  an  ordinary  box,  and  the  shot  is  for 
wild-fowl — yes,  in  hard  weather  wild  duck  come  often 
to  the  lake.  And  Festing  is  going  to  help  me  at  dusk. 
He  is  not  so  wicked  as  I  have  thought  him — oh  no  ! 
not  so  wicked  as  that,”  and  a  shudder  runs  through  my 
blood.  “  It  is  only  that  I  am  frightened  and  lonely.  I 
will  read  and  pray  as  he  advised.” 

In  this  resolve  I  wander  into  the  sitting-room  and 
spread  my  little  pocket  Bible  open  on  the  table,  and  read 
resolutely  till  the  light  from  the  sky  dies  down  into 
shadows,  and  a  dusky  veil  seems  to  hang  over  the  cupola. 
I  have  grown  very  patient  and  quiet  in  this  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  either  fear  or  hope  was  dead  within 
me.  It  was  simply  that  I  was  waiting,  and  beginning  to 
trust  that  God  would  find  me  a  way  of  escape.  I  am 
not  frightened  when  Festing  enters,  holding  by  the  wall, 
holding  by  chairs  and  tables  as  he  advances,  and  stagger¬ 
ing  on  his  shuffling  feet. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shoots  into  his  narrow  piggish 
eyes  as  they  light  upon  my  little  Bible. 

“  That’s  right,”  he  says,  striving  hard  to  make  his 
voice  audible.  “  You  be  a  good  maid.  You  baint 
afeard  to  die — I  warrant  you  baint.” 

A  shiver  of  icy  coldness  runs  over  me ;  my  very 
hands  grow  death-white. 

“  I  hope  when  I  die  I  shall  not  be  afraid,”  I  answer 


tremblingly,  “  but  I  should  be  afraid  now,  Festing — 
oh  !  very  much  afraid.” 

“  Not  thee  !  not  a  bit  of  it !’’  the  wretch  says,  trying 
reelingly  to  pat  me  on  the'  back.  “  Thee’sts  a  good 
little  maid  ;  and  thee’sts  bin  readin’  thy  Bible  and 
prayin’  all  the  arternoon,  I’ll  warrunt  me.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  praying,”  and  my  tears  begin  to 
fall  fast. 

“  That’s  a  pooty  dear  !  Now  you  gi’  me  all  your 
money — you  got  some  more,  hav’n’t  ee  ? — and  I’ll  tell 
’ee  what  to  do.  Old  Festin’  promised  to  make  it  easy 
for  ’ee,  did’n  he  ?” 

Very  willingly  and  hastily  I  pour  into  his  hand  all 
my  remaining  coins,  and  then  I  look  up  into  his  coarse 
drunken  face  in  sad  hope. 

“  Be  this  all  ?”  he  asks  suspiciously. 

“  Yes,  it  is  indeed.  Oh,  do  believe  me  !  It  is  all  I 
have.  See,  I  hid  it  in  this,”  and  I  hold  out  my  odd  purse 
for  his  inspection.  “  Your  daughter  never  guessed  this 
indiarubber  was  so  rich.” 

I  speak  with  a  little  forlorn  smile  of  conciliation,  which 
he  answers  with  a  horrid  soundless  laugh  as  he  pulls  the 
rubber  to  and  fro  between  his  horny  hands. 

“  So  you  tricked  ’Phemie,  did  ’ee  ?  You  be  sharper 
than  they  think,  I  reckon.  Well,  old  Festin’  will  keep 
his  word  with  *ee,  my  dear.  This  is  wot  ’ll  do  it  easy.” 

And  down  upon  the  open  page  of  my  little  Bible  he 
places  a  small  phial  with  a  red  label  on  it,  marked 
Poison.  I  start  back  as  from  the  face  of  a  serpent. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  this  for  ?”  I  ask  gasp¬ 
ingly,  for  I  do  not  understand  his  words  or  his  action. 

“  ’Phemie  left  it,  you  know,”  he  says,  with  a  cunning 
look  ;  “  and  I  thoft  that’W  do  it  easy.  And  so  it  will. 
It  won’t  hurt  'ee  a  bit.  And  you  be  a  good  maid  :  you’ll 
go  straight  to  heaven.” 

“  Are  you  mad  that  you  think  I  would  kill  myself?” 
I  cry  in  anguish,  and  I  stand  up  before  him,  trembling 
like  a  fiilling  leaf. 

“  Ef  it’s  got  to  be  done  eddn’t  it  better  be  done  easy  ? 
And  you  leave  a  bit  of  a  line  like  to  say  as  you  did  it 
yourself — won’t  ’ee  now  ?  You  don’t  bear  me  no  ill- 
will,  I’m  sartin.  You  wudn’t  want  me  to  be  hanged  for 
’ee 

A  streak  or  two  of  livid  grey  mingles  with  the  purple 
of  his  face  as  he  speaks.  Even  through  his  dense  obtuse¬ 
ness  some  feeling  kindles  when  he  thinks  of  himself. 

“  So  you  would  be  afraid  to  die  !’’  I  cry,  grasping  at 
this  small  thread  of  light  in  him  ;  “  you  own  that— you 
who  are  so  much  older  than  I  am  ?” 

"  Yes,  I  be  afeard.  I  baint  a  good  little  maid  like 
you,  I  arrn’t.  Lem  me  see — I  arrn’t  looked  into  my 
Bible  these  vorty-vive  year,  but  I  means  to,  yer  knaw, 
waun  day.” 

“  Oh,  if  you  love  your  life  do  think  that  I  love  mine 
too — I  who  am  so  young.” 

“  ’Tesn’t  a  bit  o’  good  to  go  ranting  on  like  this,  I 
tell  ’ee.  Ef  I  didn’t  love  my  life  better’n  anybody  else’s 
I  shudn’t  ha’  undertook  no  such  poor  job  as  this,  you 
may  be  sartain  sure  of  that.  I’m  foaced  to  do  it,  and  I 
wants  to  do  it  easy.  I  carn’t  say  nothin’  vairer  than  that. 
’Tes  your  own  vault  now  whatsomever  happens  to  ’ee.” 

“  Why  are  you  forced  to  do  this  great  wickedness  ?’’ 
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I  cry  out,  clinging  to  every  straw  flung  towards  me. 
“  Tell  me  why  you  are  forced.” 

“  Zumbody,  as  I  waun’t  name  no  names,  hev  got  his 
vingers  on  me  jest  here,’’  putting  his  hand  on  that 
dreadful  throat  I  have  always  feared  to  look  at,  “  and 
heVe  zaid,  ‘  You  do  wot  I  tells  ’ee,  Festin’,  or  swing, 
w’ich  yer  pleases.’  So,  though  ’tes  a  poor  job,  I  does  it. 
You  see  it  arrn’t  my  vault.  I  baint  the  waun  to  blame. 
And  I  wants  to  do  it  easy.  If  you  won’t  have  it  that  way 


you  must  take  it  t’other  way,  and  that’ll  be  your  vault, 
that  wull.  Here  now  !  I  tell  ’ee  w’at  I’ll  do.  I’d  like  to 
give  ’ee  zumfln  vur  your  money.  I’d  like  to  do  the  honest 
and  the  right  thing  by  ,’ee  ef  I  can.  And  zo  I’ll  leave  ’ee 
quiet  till  ten  o’clock  to  do  it  yerself  easy.  Ef  ’teddn’t 
done  then  I  does  it.  There,  thic’s  the  last  wurd  I’ve 
goet  to  zay.” 

He  is  gone,  and  I  am  alone  in  the  darkness  with  the 
shadow  of  death. 


IVOLJJTiON  IN  EHSDSH  FUfiNJTURi. 


HEN  Henry  the  Third  made  preparation 
for  the  reception,  at  the  Castle  of 
Guildford,  of  the  bride  of  his  eldest 
son,  afterwards  Edward  the  First,  the 
English  nation  looked  on  aghast  at  his 
extravagance.  Town  talked  of  it,  coun¬ 
try  heard  of  it,  and  even  the  courtiers,  who 
ought  to  have  been  accustomed  to  a  good 
■  style  of  living,  made  so  many  comments 
upon  what  was  ordered  to  be  done  that 
Henry  grew  alarmed,  and  begged  they  would 
talk  no  more,  “  lest  men  should  be  amazed 
thereof.” 

The  bride  was  to  have  a  chamber  with  glazed 
windows,  a  raised  hearth,  a  chimney,  a  wardrobe,  and 
an  adjoining  oratory  or  oriel.  This  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  English  princesses  had 
not  as  yet  had  the  comfortable  domestic  arrangements 
made  for  them  to  which  French  and  Spanish  royal 
ladies  were  in  a  manner  born. 

The  bride’s  chamber  would  have  bare  stone  walls 
like  other  houses  of  the  same  period  in  England.  The 
wardrobe  would  be  a  small  closet  opening  off  it,  in 
which  the  goodly  raiment  of  the  princess  and  her 
husband  would  be  laid  away  when  not  in  use  for  state 
occasions.  This  wardrobe  must  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  gossip,  for  up  to  that  time  a  royal  lady 
had  always  considered  herself  exceptionally  fortunate 
if  she  possessed  more  than  one  great  oak  chest  in  her 
sleeping  apartment,  a  single  coffer  being  looked  upon 
as  quite  enough  for  any  reasonable  woman.  What  an 
advance,  too,  it  must  have  been  upon  the  fittings  of  a 
bedroom  for  a  lady  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  accustomed 
only  to  a  pole  attached  to  the  wall  for  hanging  her  spare 
garments  upon  ;  and  close  by,  unpleasantly  close,  as 
sleeping-rooms  were  very  small,  the  perch  customary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  falcon,  who  was  always 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  house,  to  be  “  upstairs,  and 
downstairs, and  in  his  lady’schamber,”  just  as  hepleased. 
Of  what  other  arrangements  were  made  for  the  bride’s 
comfort  we  have  little  or  no  account.  A  bed,  a  table, 
and  a  chest  which  served  as  a  seat,  we  may  conclude 
were  in  the  sleeping-room  ;  but  though  provision  was 
'  made  for  her  devotions  in  giving  her  an  oratory,  no 
record  remains  of  how  she  was  expected  to  perform 
her  ablutions.  In  those  days  sanitary  laws  had  not 


even  been  dreamed  of,  and  with  respect  to  the  personal 
habits  even  of  exalted  personages  imagination  is 
unpleasantly  suggestive. 

As  if  such  elaborate  preparations  were  not  enough 
for  the  coming  of  the  expected  heiress,  her  half-brother, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  came  a  few  weeks  before 
her  to  put  such  finishing  touches  to  her  apartments  as 
he  considered  the  English  nation  were  too  barbarous 
to  comprehend.  He  had  large  chests  full  of  rich 
hangings  of  Moorish  stuffs  and  tapestries,  the  latter 
the  work  of  nuns  in  the  Spanish  convents.  These 
were  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  completely 
concealing  the  bare  stone  in  a  manner  which  the  English 
had  as  yet  only  applied  to  churches,  it  being  usual  to 
hang  tapestries  behind  the  high  altar.  In  corners  of 
our  modern  drawing-rooms  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  seen.  Since  heavy  shawls  ceased  to  be 
worn  as  out-of-door  muffles,  there  has  been  no  use  to 
which  the  long  scarf  shawls  could  be  put  until  now, 
and  they  are  being  very  much  applied  as  hangings  for 
the  walls  of  recesses,  especially  as  a  background  to 
shelves  on  which  particular  kinds  of  old  china  are 
displayed.  A  handsome  Indian  square  can  always  do 
duty  as  a  table-cover ;  but  the  scarf  shawl  has  hitherto 
only  filled  up  space  in  a  wardrobe  which  was  more 
required  for  some  article  in  daily  wear. 

As  if  the  rush-covered  or  oaken  floors  were  not  good 
enough  for  the  Spaniards,  they  spread  Moorish  rugs 
under  their  feet ;  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  have 
their  meat  at  dinner  served  to  them  on  slices  of  bread 
like  other  people,  the  archbishop’s  servants  unpacked 
some  pottery  plates  and  used  them  every  day,  apparently 
as  much  accustomed  to  them  as  their  master  was  to  his 
finely-chased  service  of  silver. 

They  were  nearly  as  bad  as  the  city  tradesmen  in 
Dr.  Johnson’s  time,  at  whom  he  sneered  elaborately 
for  giving  themselves  airs.  Neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Thrale 
could  understand  why  people  of  a  certain  class — say 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilpin,  or  even  higher  still — 
should  object  to  have  their  pudding  placed  on  the  same 
plate  as,  and  at  the  same  time  with,  their  meat.  The 
presumption  of  such  people  sending  down  to  Worcester 
to  order  sets  of  “  twifflers,”  as  the  new-fashioned 
pudding- plates  were  called,  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

When  the  Spanish  servants  ate  off  Delft  plates, 
English  people  felt  prepared  for  almost  anything,  and 
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bore  the  rumour  of  there  being  two  silver  knives  and 
a  silver  fork  handled  with  ivory  and  ebony  for  the 
Queen’s  use  with  comparative  calmness.  No  social 
revolution  came  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  having  these  little 
luxuries.  She  was  sleeping  in  her  tomb  at  Westminster 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  Tom  Coryate, 
of  eccentric  memory,  the  court  jester  of  James  the 
First,  travelled  into  Italy  and  imported  forks  fit  for  use 
by  middle-class  folks  into  England.  Like  the  pottery 
of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  considered  rather  presumptuous 
in  people  who  could  not  show  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
reckon  their  descent,  if  not  from  Edward  the  Confessor, 
at  least  from  William  the  Conqueror,  using  such  things, 
but  Time  is  a  wonderful  leveller  of  ideas. 

Even  the  chests  in  which  the  Spaniards  brought 
their  tapestry  hangings,  their  rugs  and  their  plates,  and 
other  luxuries,  were  no  common  chests.  Plain  oak 
had  always  in  England  been  considered  sound  and 
respectable ;  but  Castile  sent  coffers  of  cypress-wood 
with  panels  elaborately  carved,  and  even  the  corners 
cunningly  shaped,  so  as  to  eclipse  utterly  the  clumsy 
boxes  which  the  English  workman  had  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  masterpieces.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
for  when  the  archbishop  looked  about  him  and  saw 
what  represented  high  art  work  in  England,  he  sent 
for  the  workmen  who  had  carved  the  cypress  chests, 
and  set  them  to  make  portable  furniture  for  his  sister’s 
apartments.  No  wonder  people  gossiped  and  thought 
that  the  kingdom  would  be  brought  to  utter  ruin. 

From  this  date  onwards,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  all  the  best  furniture  in  England  was  the  work 
of  foreigners.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Flanders  supplied 
the  artists,  for  in  those  days  a  cabinet  or  a  sideboard, 
a  dressoir  as  it  was  called,  was  a  serious  undertaking. 
It  was  generally  provided  in  the  plan  of  the  house,  if  a 
mansion  were  being  erected,  that  certain  articles  of 
furniture  should  be  specially  prepared  for  the  house, 
and  the  sculptor  of  the  stonework  was  not  nearly  so 
carefully  selected  as  the  great  artist  who  would  prepare 
cabinets,  chairs,  and  tables. 

Just  as  in  the  present  day  we  hear  of  the  head  of  a 
famous  tailoring  firm  going  to  Mr.  Millais  to  ask  him  to 
paint  the  finest  picture  his  brush  could  produce  for 
£15,000,  so  Henry  the  Seventh  set  up  Torrigiano  in  an 
atelier  to  plan  and  make  furniture  for  him  ;  and  Henry 
the  Eighth  applied  to  Holbein  for  the  design  of  the 
cabinet  which  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

But  in  the  thirteenth  century  portable  furniture  was 
almost  unknown.  The  great  chests  alluded  to,  the 
ancestors  of  almost  all  our  modern  pieces  of  furniture, 
did  duty  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Capacious  and  substantial, 
they  were  placed  against  the  walls  of  the  great  hall  or 
living-room,  serving  a  variety  of  purposes.  If  the  lady 
of  the  house  were  of  sufficiently  high  rank  to  have  a 
room  exclusively  for  her  own  use,  she  had  a  coffer  in 
it,  in  which  surplus  clothes  were  kept.  But  the  chests 
in  the  great  halls  were  family,  almost  public,  property. 
In  some  of  them  stores  of  sacks  were  kept,  and  a  family 
retainer  had  only  to  select  one  at  night,  fill  it  with  straw, 
and  his  bed  was  ready  to  be  laid  down  on  the  chest-lid,  or 
on  a  table,  the  only  other  article  of  furniture  which  was 
de  riguettr.  During  the  daytime  the  chest  served  as  aseat, 


in  process  of  time  a  back  being'added,  giving  it  the  look 
of  a  settee,  and  this  improvement  apparently  suggested 
arm-pieces  at  either  end.  The  old  settle  bed,  still  to  be 
seen  in  country  houses,  is  only  a  slight  modification  of 
the  chest  bed  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century. 
The  back,  which  was  attached  to  such  settles  as  people 
slept  upon,  suggested  a  new  arrangement  for  those  in 
which  the  family  plate  was  stored,  gold  and  silver  work 
being  then  far  in  advance  of  other  art-work  of  the  time. 
These  plate-chests  occasionally  served  as  tables  to  eat 
off,  so  a  series  of  shelves  were  added,  on  which  plates 
and  cups  could  be  disposed,  the  steps  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
chest-lid  soon  after  disappeared  in  favour  of  doors,  making 
a  cupboard  instead  of  a  box,  and  thus  the  buffet,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  modern  sideboard,  was  born  into  the  world. 

Smaller  chests  were  still  retained  as  seats  backs, 
side-posts,  and  canopies  were  added,  after  which  setting 
them  up  on  feet  and  making  them  chairs  of  state  came 
naturally,  while  the  introduction  by  foreign  workmen 
of  graceful  and  portable  chairs  gradually  introduced 
better  forms  to  the  English  workman,  and  Italian  and 
French  chairs  became  naturalised  in  England.  The  earlier 
specimens  were  made  to  take  in  pieces  and  pack  up ; 
likewise  the  tables,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
joiner  who  fitted  his  work  neatly  together  was  a  work¬ 
man  very  superior  to  the  modern  chairmaker,  who  relies 
upon  glue,  nails,  and  varnish  to  render  the  apjaearance 
of  his  work  such  as  is  required. 

Queen  Eleanor  spent  most  of  her  life  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  accession  to  the  crown  travelling  about  with 
him.  To  the  Holy  Land  when  he  went  crusading  ;  to 
Wales  when  he  conquered  Llewellyn ;  to  the  North  of 
England  when  he  invaded  Scotland,  and  everywhere 
the  chests  full  of  hangings  and  clothes,  and  the  portable 
chairs  and  tables,  were  carried  in  the  royal  train.  The 
custom,  which  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  had  established 
itself,  of  leaving  a  residence  furnished,  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  occupation,  was  unknown.  How  much  farther 
we  have  progressed  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the 
trousseau  of  a  modern  lady  of  the  upper  ten  thousand 
now  including  at  least  twelve  dozen  of  each  article  of 
apparel,  which  is  classed  under  the  head  of  lingerie.  This 
may  seem  to  be  an  extravagant  supply,  but  she  finds  it 
necessary  to  leave  at  each  of  her  country  residences,  as 
well  as  at  her  town  house,  a  sufficient  supply  of  linen 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  transporting  heavy  boxes  of 
it  from  place  to  place  it  is  not  alone  the  amplitude  of 
modern  dresses,  but  also  the  extravagance  of  their 
trimming,  which  require  all  the  attention  an  Abigail  can 
command,  not  to  speak  of  the  care  of  the  dressing-case, 
which  sometimes  disappears  from  the  platform  of  the 
railway  station  with  the  jewels  it  contains,  baffling  all 
the  efforts  of  Scotland  Yard  to  detect  the  thieves. 

The  relationship  between  a  chest  and  a  chest  of 
drawers  is  patent  without  any  reflection.  The  oak 
chest  was  divided  into  compartments  and  the  front 
made  to  draw  out,  each  division  forming  a  box.  The 
first  attempt  was  merely  to  have  one  drawer  below  the 
chest,  which  opened  as  usual  with  a  box  lid.  To  this 
a  second  drawer  in  time  was  introduced,  and  finally 
the  chest  became  a  chest  of  drawers.  C.  Drew. 
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fTHE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

HE  Handel  Festival  has  been  a  great 
success  both  financially  and  artistically. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to 
Sir  Michael  Costa,  whose  arduous  task 
it  was  to  conduct  during  the  four  days 
of  the  triennial  celebration.  The  num- 
ir  of  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  during 
‘r-  inose  four  days  was  74,134. 

X  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY. 

J  The  annual  meeting  of  this  school  was 
m  held  early  in  July  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  school  has  now 
become  self-supporting,  and  the  report  stated  further 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  had  advanced  £500 
to  the  school  without  interest.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  said  the  financial  position  of  the  asso- 
dation,  as  shown  in  the  report,  was  very  satisfactory. 
This  association,  like  two  others  over  which  he  had 
recently  presided,  was  connected  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  with  that  very  great  question  of  the  day,  the 
temperance  or  intemperance  of  the  people.  As  the 
report  said,  “  It  would  help  the  school  if  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  divide  the  allowance  to  elementary 
schools  of  4s.  under  the  head  of  ‘  food  and  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  clothing  and  materials,’  and  make  it  2s.  for 
each,  whilst  insisting  that  the  subject  of  cooking  food 
should  be  more  practical  than  it  is  at  present.  It  would 
also  give  material  aid  if  the  teachers  in  the  training 
colleges  were  to  have  a  training  in  this  institution 
to  qualify  them  for  teaching  cookery  at  the  various 
schools  where  they  may  be  employed.”  The  Hon.  E. 
Leveson-Gower,  M.P.,  also  spoke,  and  the  report  was 
carried  unanimously.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
dosed  the  proceedings. 

WINDOW  GARDENING  IN  LONDON. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  of  “  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Window  Gardening  amongst  the  working 
classes  in  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,  Westminster,”  took  place  on  Tuesday,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  in 
the  College-gardens,  Great  College-street.  The  spe¬ 
cimens  were  tastefully  arranged  in  a  long  tent  on  the 
lawn,  and  included  nearly  every  variety  of  window 
geranium  ;  and  the  exhibition  was  further  strengthened 
by  some  splendid  trays  of  roses  contributed  by  the 
Earl  and  Countess  Brownlow  and  other  patrons  of  the 
society.  The  garden  was  crowded  with  visitors  during 
the  day,  including  the  Lord  Mayor,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
a  great  ntmber  of  ladies.  In  the  evening  the  local 
working  classes  crowded  into  the  garden,  and  at  half¬ 


past  six  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  to  the  successful  candidates,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  children. 

BROTHERS  IN  SLAVERY. 

That  gentlemen  are  equally  with  ourselves  slaves  to 
fashion  is  proved  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
clever  jldneur  of  the  Court  Circular : — “  The  old  con¬ 
troversy  is  being  revived  about  wearing  tall  black  hats 
in  summer,  and  I  sincerely  wish  some  leader  of  fashion 
would  appear  in  the  park  in  a  light  suit  of  flannels  and 
an  Indian  pith  helmet.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
instance,  were  to  come  out  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
dress  he  sometimes  wore  in  India,  how  should  we  all 
bless  him  when  we  followed  the  Royal  example  and 
no  longer  dressed  ourselves  after  a  fashion  which  is 
terribly  trying  this  hot  weather  !  A  good  name  for  the 
fashionable  coat  of  the  day  would  be  ‘  The  Asphyxia,’ 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  tailors  of  the  period.” 

ART  FROM  A  BUTLER’s  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  World  gives  the  following  anecdote  illustrative 
of  one  side  of  the  great  servant  question  :  —  The 
wife  of  a  Royal  Academician  of  vast  popularity  wrote 
to  a  butler,  about  whose  character  she  had  inquired, 
that  she  could  not  engage  him,  finding  he  had  left  his 
two  last  places  on  account  of  his  temper.  This  note 
in  an  unfastened  envelope  was  the  same  day  returned 
to  the  R.A.’s  house  with  this  written  on  the  fly-leaf : 
“  Cotterell  thinks  it  is  not  on  account  of  temper,  but 
which  you  cannot  pay  proper  wages  out  of  a  paint-pot^ 
The  butler  took  an  excellent  method  of  clearly  proving 
the  truth  of  the  charge  against  him. 

THE  ORLEANS  CLUB. 

The  World  sums  up  the  constitution  of  the  Orleans 
Club  as  follows  : — “  Let  us  consider  fcr  an  instant 
what  is  the  real  inner  Geist — the  mumenon  of  this  so- 
called  club.  It  is  the  assertion  by  woman  of  her  real 
power.  The  men,  as  Orleans  Clubbists,  are  but  mere 
phantasmata,  figure-heads  for  the  women  whom  they 
introduce,  but  for  whom  the  club  is  made,  who  are  its 
real  and  essential  force.  \J riser  lieber>  Wombwell,  our 
warm-hearted  Astley,  our  Mate  who  understands 
Bruderschaft  so  well,  and  the  rest,  they  are  but  atoms 
on  the  crest  of  the  Aphrodite-wave  soon  to  overwhelm 
the  inferior  male.  The  last  bulwark  of  mankind  has 
broken  down.  The  superior  sex  triumphs.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  hat  Recht.  Dixi.”  Schopenhauer’s  opinion  of 
the  sex  was  not  flattering.  He  says ;  "  Women  are  so 
eminently  adapted  to  tend  and  educate  our  early  infancy 
because  they  themselves  are  childish,  silly,  short-sighted — 
in  fact,  big  children — all  their  lives.  TTiey  form  a  kind 
of  intermediate  step  between  the  child  and  the  man. 
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•who  is  the  representative  of  humanity  proper.”  But 
then  Schopenhauer  was  the  prince  of  pessimists. 

Cleopatra’s  needle. 

This  long-neglected  relic  of  past  ages  will,  if  all  goes 
well,  arrive  in  British  waters  in  the  autumn.  We  say 
“  waters”  advisedly,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  destination 
assigned  to  the  homeless  monument,  and  when  that 
point  shall  have  been  fairly  settled,  the  conveyance  of 
an  obelisk  weighing  between  200  and  300  tons  through 
the  streets  of  London  will  be  an  a^air  of  no  small 
difficulty.  Doubtless,  however,  British  energy  will 
surmount  all  obstacles,  and  the  obelisk  will  be  safely 
transferred  to  the  Embankment,  the  court  of  the  British 
Museum,  or  the  yard  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  in 
time  for  the  coming  New  Zealander  to  view  it,  among 
other  interesting  objects. 

TRANSATLANTIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  COOKERY. 

The  “  Town  Crier”  of  the  San  Francisco  News-letter 
regrets  having  to  record  the  illness  of  several  prominent 
principals  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  others  interested 
in  the  cause  of  learning.  “  It  appears  that  there  is  a  rage 


in  the  educational  establishments  for  cooking,  and  all 
the  girls  devote  their  leisure  time  to  experiments  on 
beefsteaks  and  the  preparation  of  veal  cutlets.  Recently 
the  young  debutantes  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  lunches 
to  their  friends  and  teachers,  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
accounts  for  the  frightful  mortality  in  San  Francisco 
lately.  Professor  Bolander  is  conBned  to  his  bed  from 
the  effects  of  an  apple  dumpling  made  by  the  senior 
class  of  the  High  School ;  and  Mr.  Denman  has  been 
subjected  to  trachaeotomy  in  order  to  remove  a  piece  of 
beefsteak  from  his  throat,  which  he  was  unable  to 
swallow.  Several  of  the  lady  teachers  are  all  so  ill 
from  the  effects  of  the  coffee  recently  made  by  the  girls 
of  the  Rincon  School  that  their  lives  are  despaired  of. 
Professor  Knowlton’s  case  is  the  saddest  of  all.  He  is 
a  great  favourite  with  the  young  ladies,  and,  yielding  to 
their  persuasion,  he  ate  a  whole  cranberry  pie.  His 
moans  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  although  he  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ever  since. 
Every  girl  ought  to  know  how  to  cook,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  feel  that  the  rising  generation  is  progress¬ 
ing  so  well.”  This  is,  of  course,  a  “  goak.” 
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VIII. - HAVE  WE  TOO  MANY  CHILDREN  ? 


HIS  is  a  question  which,  when  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  claimed  for  it,  is  rather  startling, 
and,  perhaps,  was  never  considered  as 
one  demanding  investigation  by  philo¬ 
sophers  and  politicians  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Malthus,  it  obtained  great  prominence,  and 
the  reply  which  he  and  others  gave  to  it,  that 
undoubtedly  the  population  of  the  world  was 
increasing  too  rapidly,  has  been  accepted  as  an 
axiom  by  a  school  of  writers  who  believe  that 
they  have  mastered  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
which  should  govern  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  the  world.  Very  recently,  under  circumstances  to 
which  we  decline  to  make  any  direct  allusion,  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  too  many  of  us  in  the  world, 
that  large  families  inevitably  produce  poverty  and  the 
mental  and  physical  degradation  which  results  from 
poverty,  has  been  pertinaciously  brought  forward,  and 
may  possibly  have  alarmed  some  parents  as  to  the 
future  of  their  olive-branches. 

We  believe  that  no  greater  phantasm  ever  visited  the 
philosophic  mind  in  its  uneasy  dreams,  that  no  theory 
less  in  accordance  with  ascertained  facts,  less  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life,  of 
moral  and  providential  government  of  the  world — with 
the  instincts  of  our  individual  and  social  life — was  ever 
accepted  by  writers  who  are  claimed  as  profound  and 
practical  thinkers,  and  we  trust  to  be  able  to  submit  to 
our  readers  some  considerations  in  support  of  this  view. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  in  some  countries,  our 


own  particularly,  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  If 
we  quote  a  few  figures  our  lady  friends  will  forgive 
us  ;  they  are  quick  enough  at  adding  up  the  columns 
of  their  housekeeping  books,  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
figures  in  their  domestic  economy.  A  fall  of  a  penny 
a  pound  in  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  or  of  the 
four-pound  loaf,  every  mother,  however  intellectually 
cultivated  or  artistically  refined,  must  know  to  be  a 
matter  well  worth  her  attention.  Political  economy  is 
only  do  nestic  economy  on  a  large  scale ;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  if,  while  we  as  individuals  are  providing  well  for 
our  families,  we  are  taking  the  food  from  others  who, 
being  poor,  have  no  business  to  be  in  the  world  at  all, 
we  must  be  hard-natured  indeed  if  we  do  not  feel  a 
little  compunction,  and  clear-headed  indeed  if  we  are 
not  a  little  mentally  troubled.  We  ask,  then,  attention 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  a  few  figures  from  the  world’s 
housekeeping  book,  and  if  they  help  us  to  demolish  a 
painful  fallacy  of  reasoning — a  fallacy  which,  if  deve¬ 
loped  to  its  only  logical  conclusion,  would  lead  to  results 
we  scarcely  like  to  hint  at — the  time  given  will  not  be 
misspent. 

Population  in  some  countries  is  increasing.  It  may 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  that,  making  the  fullest 
allowance  for  diminution  by  emigration  and  other  de¬ 
partures,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  700  a  day,  and  that  in  fifty  years  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  has  more  than  doubled. 
If  the  theories  of  Malthus,  Mill,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  and  others  were  well  founded,  we  ought  to 
be  in  a  lamentable  condition  indeed ;  but  we  know  as 
a  matter  of  history  that  fifty  years  ago  food  was  dearer, 
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the  po(M«r  classes  more  wretched  and  depressed,  than 
now  they  are,  their  physical  conditioa  was  worse,  their 
aodal  status  worse,  their  moral  conditioa  worse.  They 
have  enough  to  complain  of  now,  but  it  is  an  indu¬ 
bitable  fact  that  they  are  greatly  better  olF  than  they 
were  then.  People  yet  within  the  limit  of  threescore- 
and-ten  can  remember  the  high  price  of  bread  and 
meat — an  unwontedluxury  for  poor  people — of  clothing, 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  no  greater 
fiction  of  so-called  history  than  that  which  pictures  the 
**good  old  times,”  and  only  less  true  than  that  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  fifty  years  ago,  when  machinery  had  done  so 
little  to  assist  and  cheapen  production  and  to  give 
em{doyment,  when  communication  between  one  country 
and  another  was  so  difficult,  when  so  many  sources  of 
food  supply  were  unknown,  England  was  better  and 
happier  with  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  than  now  it 
is  with  twenty-four  millions.  While  England  shows 
a  rapidly-increasing  population,  France  is  declining,  or, 
at  any  rate,  standing  still  in  numbers  ;  the  number  of 
children  bom  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  English  race  is 
peacefully  conquering  the  earth,  the  French  are  “  lords 
of  themselves,  a  heritage  of  woe.”  The  English  are 
supreme  in  Northern  America  (the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  their  descendants  and  near  relations),  are 
colonising  and  laying  the  foundations  of  future  empires 
ia  the  southern  seas  ;  Australia  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe,  and  it  is  all  our  own  ;  New  Zealand  is  another 
Britain  with  a  finer  climate,  and  it  is  all  our  own  ;  the 
civilised  part  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Cape  Colony,  is 
half  as  large  again  as  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  all  our 
own ;  the  great  historical  races,  the  myriad  peoples  of 
India,  have  discovered  that  the  English  race  has  energy, 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  knowledge  to  rule  them  ;  yet 
the  Britons  are  a  rapidly-increasing  race  who  have  ever, 
as  a  body,  exhibited  a  sturdy  objection  to  the  philosophic 
theorists  who  contend  that  natural  instincts  are  a  delu¬ 
sion,  marital  and  parental  love  a  mistake,  and  religious 
belief  and  faith  in  Providence  the  fanaticism  of  weak 
and  timid  minds. 

There  must  be  a  philosophy,  a  true  philosophy, 
behind  all  this ;  and,  as  rational  beings,  it  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  try  to  discover  it.  If  there  were  too  many 
of  us,  two  eating  the  food  of  one,  we  should  be  stunted 
fdiysically  and  mentally,  and  the  world  would  be  very 
different  from  what  it  is. 

If  any  well-informed  person  were  asked  to  point  out 
the  most  thriving  countries  of  Europe,  little  Belgium 
would  probably  be  the  first  named  ;  and  Belgium  is  by 
far  the  most  densely  populated.  For  each  square  mile 
of  that  kingdom  there  are  460  inhabitants ;  England 
and  Wales  have  only  389  ;  Italy  has  238  ;  and  Germany 
averages  20 1.  little  mountainous  Switzerland  can 
maintain  in  tolerable  comfort  175,  and  the  Austrian 
Empire  1 50.  If  the  political  economists  are  right,  the 
people  of  Belgium  ought  to  be  famine-stricken,  wretched, 
disced,  unenergetic,  and  rather  more  than  half  idiotic 
from  bad  feeding  and  want  of  necessaries.  We  well 
know  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  again  we  say  there 
is  a  true  philoso[diy  behind  all  this.  Belgium  cannot 
grow  its  own  food,  nrither  can  England  *,  Belgium 


cauuot  manufacture  for  itself  all  it  needs,  neither  can 
England  ;  but  Belgium  and  England,  and  every  other 
country  of  the  civilised  world,  can  communicate  with 
other  countries,  and  the  means  of  communication  are 
daily  increasing.  To  use  an  axiom  much  quoted  by 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  other  Providence, 

“  Science  is  the  providence  of  mankind.”  Science  is 
developing  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  providing  us 
the  means  of  bringing  them  to  our  doors.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Canning,  the  statesman,  that  he  had  called 
into  existence  the  New  World  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  Old  ;  science  can  claim  that  it  has  called  into 
existence  the  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Old 
World  from  the  superabundance  of  riches  to  be  found 
in  worlds  till  lately  practically  unknown.  Our  food 
supply  is  marvellously  increased,  not  in  quantity  only, 
bnt  in  variety ;  we  eat  and  thrive  on  nutritious  food 
actually  unknown  to  our  grandfathers.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fattening  for  our  table  on  the  prairies  of 
America,  and  the  grassy  sheep-runs  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  ;  the  vast  wheat-crops  of  Southern  and 
Central  Europe  are  more  accessible  because  steamboats 
and  railroads  are  in  operation  and  are  daily  increasing. 
Mineral  wealth  is  being  discovered  in  remote  regions, 
and  the  discovery  makes  work ;  the  copper  of  South 
Australia  gives  employment  to  thousands  in  South 
Wales.  Our  active  young  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  taking  productive  labour  to  the  colonies  j  and  children 
of  the  British  race  are  beginning,  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Western  America,  South  Africa,  and  many 
other  places,  a  career  of  industrial  production  which 
neither  in  this  century,  nor  yet  for  many  centuries  to 
come,  will  be  sufficient  to  overtake  the  work  ready  for 
it.  As  in  the  maxim  we  have  quoted,  the  so-called 
philosophers — really  most  shallow  thinkers,  because 
they  persistently  close  their  eyes  to  five-sixths  of  the 
argument — trip  glibly  off  the  tongue  a  sound  axiom, 
but  fail  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  it.  No  phrase  has 
been  more  frequently  used  than  “  demand  creates  a 
supply.”  This  is  a  great  truth,  but  only  partially  seen 
by  these  imperfect  reasoners.  Every  child  born  into 
the  world  creates  a  demand,  and  it  also  creates  a  supply. 
It  brings  with  it  wants,  and  it  also  brings  productive 
energy  to  supply  wants.  A  human  being  is  a  producer 
as  well  as  a  consumer — bear  that  in  mind,  and  you  will 
see  how  well  the  balance  is  kept.  In  the  children  of 
to-day  are  latent  the  industry,  the  skill,  the  intellect, 
the  genius  of  the  future,  and  tor  the  development  of  all 
these  qualities  there  is  ample  space  and  opportunity. 
Some  people  now  dread  the  increase  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  and  activity  as  others  dreaded  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  railroads.  Railroads,  it  was  argued, 
would  deprive  thousands  of  industrious  people  ot  the 
means  of  living ;  machinery  would  reduce  the  hand¬ 
worker  to  starvation.  How  many  millions  now  live  by 
direct  or  indirect  association  with  the  railway  system  ? 
how  many  by  the  designing  and  makingof  machinery  ?  and 
what  estimate  could  do  justice  to  the  additional  material 
advantage  and  enjoyment  derived  from  the  introduction 
and  adaptation  of  machinery  ? 

The  world  is  really  much  larger,  richer,  more  in- 
vidng  than  we  think,  if  we  only  think  superficially. 
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The  old  countries  are  the  nests,  the  New  World  the 
broad  expanse  to  which  the  fledged  bird  takes  wing. 
A  few  facts  ought  not  to  be  uninteresting.  They  are 
selected  almost  at  random,  and  might  be  abundantly 
added  to.  Australia,  with  all  its  rapid  development,  and 
with  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface  admirably  adapted  for 
occupation,  has  at  present  about  as  many  inhabitants  as 
our  own  metropolis.  If  Londoners  had  half  Eutxspe  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  occupy  they  would  not  think  their  future 
very  unpromising.  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  countries  in  the  world,  the  Britain  of  the 
South,  rich  in  all  natural  wealth,  and  capable  of  all  the 
developments  of  civilisation,  has  now  nothing  like  so 
many  white  inhabitants  as  the  London  borough  of 
Finsbury.  America  is  to  many  a  phrase ;  to  the  right 
thinker  it  is  a  very  great  fact.  The  Western  States 
are,  we  might  almost  say,  unpeopled,  and  natural  wealth 
is  waiting  for  bone  and  sinew,  brains,  science,  and  art 
to  develop  it.  The  State  of  Nebraska  is  one-third 
larger  than  England  and  Wales  ;  the  population  at 
present  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  parish  of  Islington. 
In  1870  when  the  last  census  of  the  United  States  was 
taken,  there  were  extensive  fertile  districts  scarcely 
trodden  by  human  foot.  Nye  county,  in  Nevada,  is  nearly 
half  the  size  of  England,  and  l,lco  people  dwell  there. 
Oscoda  county,  Michigan,  about  as  large  as  our  English 
Surrey,  had  loo  inhabitants  ;  and  another  county  of  the 
same  State,  Ogemaw,  could  boast  a  population  of  70. 
Now  for  an  extreme  instance.  In  Ness  county,  Kansas, 
nearly  as  large  as  our  Dorsetshire,  2  persons,  and  only 
2,  were  resident !  These  are  not  barren  or  icy  tracts, 
not  waterless  saharas,  but  districts  with  a  rich  soil,  well 
wooded  and  watered,  rich  in  animal  life,  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth.  Taking  about  the  average  of  European 
density  of  population,  that  of  Austria,  150  to  the  square 
mile,  how  many  generations  must  elapse  before  this 
American  territory  has  an  equal  population  !  And  as 
the  inhabitants  come  they  will  bring  both  supply  and 
demand  with  them.  They  will  give  us  what  we  want, 
and  they  will  want  what  we  can  give.  They  must  be 


fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  and  our  machinery,  skil^ 
and  energy  will  help  them,  we  reaping  the  reward; 
and  they  will  grow  corn,  breed  cattle,  dig  minerals,  for 
us.  An  army  of  workers  as  yet  unborn  will  be  building 
houses,  making  roads,  erecting  and  driving  machinery. 
Capital  will  be  wanted,  because  metallic  money  as  a 
means  of  exchange  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  operations,  and  the  capital  is  forthcoming.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Australia,  and  the  Fraser  River  district  in  North 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  the  gold  fields,  have  almost 
doubled  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
plenty  more  to  come.  Who  can  say  the  human  race  is 
“  played  out  ?” 

Yet  another  and  a  great  consideration.  With  chil¬ 
dren  come  love,  energy,  devotion — all  wonderful  motive 
powers  in  the  world.  Do  we  not  every  day  blame  some¬ 
body  for  not  exerting  himself  as  he  should  to  support 
his  family  ?  And  in  so  blaming  we  admit  the  great  truth 
that  marriage  and  children  should  fhmish  a  dominant 
motive  for  exertion.  Here  again  supply  follows  demand. 
The  children  duster  at  our  knee,  and  the  old  indolence 
dies  out.  Mothers  and  fathers,  if  they  are  true,  use 
new  exertions.  Love  is  a  material  as  well  as  a  spiritnafi 
force,  and  that  love  can  conquer  the  world. 

Above  all,  there  is  faith  in  a  Divine  wisdom  and  a 
Divine  providence.  In  the  great  treasury  of  the  world, 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  explored  but  a  few  chambers, 
there  is  enough  for  all,  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
misery  of  the  world,  the  famines,  the  infantiddes,  have 
been  the  results  of  limitations  which  advanced  know¬ 
ledge  is  every  day  removing.  China  shut  herself  from 
the  world  and  killed  infants  because  it  feared  it  could  not 
find  room  for  them  to  live.  England,  greater  in  its  heart, 
finds  room,  as  great  men  And  opportunities,  and  rejects 
the  philosophers  who,  walking  darkly  in  a  narrow  cirde, 
advocate,  sometimes  with  shameless  vehemence,  a  doc¬ 
trine  the  logical  result  of  which  is,  though  they  shrink 
from  avowing  it,  that,  as  increase  of  population  is  a 
mistake,  it  should  be  rectified,  and  what  is  that  but 
cowardly  teaching  the  “  duty”  of  infantidde  ? 

The  Editor- 
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Fair  Janette.  Vocal  Duet.  Words  by  Edward  Oxenford.  Music 
by  Franz  Abt.  Marked  price,  3s.  This  very  pretty  duet  is  provided 
with  a  charming  accompaniment,  so  arranged  as  to  aid  the  voice. 
The  range  of  the  soprano  is  from  C  to  F,  and  of  the  mezzo-soprano 
or  contralto  from  B  flat  to  C. 

The  Fairy  Dell.  Vocal  Duet.  Words  by  Edward  Oxenford.  Music 
by  Franz  Abt.  Marked  price,  3s.  This  is  one  of  the  best  duets  we 
have  heard  for  some  time,  and  will  be  liked  wherever  it  is  sung.  The 
notes  on  the  words 

“  Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  dell. 

Ring  they  the  heather  bell,” 

are  particularly  happy,  and  the  whole  composition  is  fnU  of  grace. 
The  range  is  from  C  sharp  to  F  sharp  for  the  soprano  voice,  and  from 
A  sharp  to  C  sharp  for  the  second. 


“  ’  Tis  I,  my  Love."  Ballad.  Verso  by  Edward  Oxenford.  Music 
by  Franz  Abt.  Marked  price,  38.  Much  above  the  average  of  the 
usual  drawing-room  ditty.  Range  from  B  to  F.  The  lower  B  could 
be  substituted  by  D  for  voices  that  cannot  take  it. 

Air  de  Ballet.  Arlequin  et  Colanibine.  Par  Franms  Thoead. 
Marked  price,  3s.  Remarkably  brilliant  and  effective,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  at  all  difBcult,  this  composition  is  sure  to  be  as  popular 
as  its  style  is  uncommon  and  striking. 

Rigandon.  Par  Alfred  May.  Marked  price,  3s.  Not  a  very  pleasing 
composition,  but  clever  enough  to  prove  that  the  composer  could  give 
us  something  better  if  he  would. 

Figaro-Divertimento.  By  J.  Leybach.  Marked  price,  48.  Three 
of  the  prettiest  airs  from  Le  Nozze  d/i  Figaro  are  most  gracefully 
introduced  in  this  composition,  which  is  in  Leybaoh’s  well-kuowB 
brilliant  style. 
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Madame  de  TorB  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  din'ctions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


MONDON,  anywhere  but  in  Ixtndon.”  If 
the  months  kept  a  diary  of  their  own, 
this  would  be  August’s  perpetual  inser¬ 
tion.  Our  readers  will  remember  Dickens’ 
inimitable  description  of  this  season  of 
the  year  : — “  You  may  stand  in  Sackville- 
street  all  day  with  your  tongue  out  and 
uui  nnd  a  doctor  to  look  at  it.'’  Let  us  add, 
judging  by  the  crowds  who  rush  to  the  seaside, 
no  cure  seems  available  but  the  “  water-cure,” 
+  and  as  for  pill-boxes,  they  are  completely  at 
f  a  discount  compared  with  travelling  boxes. 
Madame  de  Tour,  always  anxious  to  be  up 
to  the  occasion  (her  very  name  suggesting  touring  and 
tourists),  must  prove  herself  equal  to  it  now,  so  without 
any  more  detours  'she  will  proceed  to  offer  hints  to 
those  about  to  travel  by  boat,  coach,  or  train  both  as 
to  boxes,  bags,  portmanteaus,  &c.,  and  the  “  objets  de 
luxe"  and  necessity  to  be  packed  in  them. 

I  shall  commence  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  different 
kinds  of  trunks,  which,  although  not  very  new  in  style, 
are  of  the  most  useful  sizes  and  shapes,  as  well  as  being 
very  moderate  in  price.  One  in  particular  struck  me 
as  most  convenient  and  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  the 
price  being  only  12s.  6d.  It  is  really  an  excellent 
trunk,  well  finished  and  strong,  covered  with  black 
waterproof,  and  the  size  about  30  inches.  It  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tray  which  contains  two  movable  divi¬ 
sions  ;  also  there  is  a  partition  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.  These  are  of  the  greatest  use,  as  they  serve  for 
bonnet  and  hat  cases,  thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  carrying  several  different  articles  of  luggage. 
The  Dress  Basket  for  ladies,  though  not  a  novelty,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with,  it  is 
so  light  and  portable,  as  well  as  being  very  strong.  The 
prices  vary,  according  to  size,  from  32s.  6d.  to  4s. 
The  French  “  Arch  Top  Trunk,’’  for  Continental 
travelling,  is  made  in  several  different  sizes,  at  prices 
varying  from  30s.  to  £‘^  3s.  Travelling  bags  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  some  with  fittings,  some  without,  are 
to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  “  Gladstone”  is  a  particularly  convenient  shape 
for  either  lady  or  gentleman.  The  prices  are  from 
£i  ^s.xo  £2  los.  One  bag  which  I  saw  was  exces¬ 
sively  cheap,  being  only  l6s.  It  was  of  black  leather, 
well  finished,  and  opening  wide  at  the  mouth.  It  was 
of  a  convenient  size,  strongly  and  well  made. 

Another  most  useful  article  for  travellers  (especially 
those  going  abroad,  where  baths  are  not  to  be  met 


with  on  all  occasions)  is  the  portable  travelling  bath. 
It  folds  up  into  a  small  parcel,  and  when  opened  out  is 
a  very  fair-sized  bath.  It  is  made  of  mackintosh,  and 
will  be  found  a  great  comfort  where  a  regular  bath  is 
not  to  be  had.  The  price  is  23s.  6d. 

The  new  “  Patent  Door-Fastener”  for  securing  the 
bedroom  door  in  an  hotel,  &c.,  is  another  useful  addi¬ 
tion  for  those  about  to  travel.  It  can  be  removed  from 
the  door  by  means  of  a  string  without  the  trouble  of 
getting  out  of  bed.  The  price  is  is.  6d.  The  Puzzle 
Padlocks,  which  do  not  require  a  key,  are  useful  for 
fastening  bags,  &c. 

For  ladies  going  to  the  seaside,  and  who  are  fond 
of  bathing,  I  recommend  the  new  Continental  Bathing 
Costume.”  It  is  made  of  dark  blue  or  black  serge — a 
swimming  dress — with  cap.  The  latter  is  large  enough 
to  roll  round  the  costume,  forming  a  waterproof  case, 
which  also  contains  a  pocket  for  brush  and  comb,  the 
whole  folding  into  a  small  pack,  which  is  carried  by  a 
strap,  so  that  any  lady  can  without  the  least  trouble 
carry  her  own  costume  to  the  bathing-place  and  home 
after  she  has  used  it,  without  its  being  unpleasant  from 
being  wet.  The  price  of  these,  with  strap  and  all 
complete,  is  j^l  2S.  6d.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in 
the  way  of  wraps  for  travelling.  Light  alpaca  dust- 
cloaks  are  indispensable  for  driving  during  the  summer 
weather.  They  are  not  expensive,  only  about  27s.  6d. ; 
some  are  as  low  as  l6s.  6d.  The  linen  Ulsters  at  23s.  6d. 
are  also  useful.  For  travelling  dresses  nothing  can  be 
more  suitable  than  the  new  summer  beige.  It  is  light 
and  not  warm,  and  being  soft  in  texture  does  not 
readily  become  creased  and  tumbled-looking ;  also,  as 
they  are  generally  made  in  shades  of  grey  or  drab,  they 
do  not  show  dust.  A  useful  little  dressing-case  to  hold 
comb,  brush,  sponge,  nailbrush,  toothbrush,  &c.,  is 
made  of  American  cloth,  to  fold  up  into  small  compass. 
The  price  is  from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  A  travelling  ink- 
stand,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  ink-bottle,  a  taper 
and  a  blotter,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  garden  roller,  is  a 
charming  little  novelty.  A  writing-case  of  a  round 
shape,  like  a  small  roll  of  music,  completely  furnished 
with  paper,  pens,  ink-bottle,  stamp- case,  &c.,  is  quite 
new,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  compact  things 
of  the  kind  I  have  seen.  Price  los.  The  “  Ever- 
flowing  Pens,”  which  write  a  letter  with  one  dip  in  the 
ink,  may  be  found  useful.  They  are  sold  at  6d.  the  box 
of  eight  pens.  Another  quite  new  and  most  useful 
thing  is  the  “  Patent  German  Parchment  Pocket-Slate.” 
I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  of  this,  as  I  carry 
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one  in  my  pocket,  and  find  it  quite  invaluable  for  making 
notes  on,  &c.  It  can  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
slate,  and  is  light  and  portable  and  neatly  made.  Prices 
2S.  and  Is.  The  larger  sizes  contain  six  pages  for 
writing  on,  with  pencil  attached.  The  chignon-block 
is  of  great  use  for  ladies  dressing  their  hair,  as  the  plaits 
or  coils,  &c.,  can  be  held  quite  firmly  by  means  of  this. 
There  is  also  a  strap  at  one  side  in  which  a  comb  can 
be  placed  in  case  the  hair  should  be  mounted  on  one. 
They  are  to  be  had  from  2s.  3d.  to  48.  An  excellent 
American  invention,  which  I  am  sure  many  mammas  and 
nurses  will  appreciate,  consists  of  waterproof  bibs  for 
babies,  with  mats  for  the  table  to  match.  They  are 
made  of  white  American  cloth  and  bound  with  coloured 
ribbon,  and  can  be  wiped  perfectly  clean  with  a  damp 


cloth,  leaving  the  baby’s  dress  and  the  tablecloth  quite 
fresh,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  generally  the  state 
they  are  to  be  found  in  after  dinner.  A  new  kind  of 
pencil-guard,  and  which,  being  made  of  indiarubber, 
serves  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  point 
the  pencil  and  for  rubbing  out  if  desired,  is  also  an 
American  idea.  It  is  sold  for  3d.  with  pencil  complete. 

In  articles  of  dress  no  very  great  novelty  has  appeared. 
Hats  and  bonnets  still  are  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  These  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  toilette,  and  can  be  mounted  to  match 
any  dress.  If  a  small  pattern  of  the  dress  be  sent  to 
me  I  shall  be  happy  to  procure  the  flowers  suitable  to 
wear  with  it  for  any  of  my  readers  who  may  desire  to 
have  them. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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Ventilation  of  Rooms. 

Meta  Veknon. — Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arte  last  January,  gives  the  following  excellent  and  prac* 
tical  advice  on  the  subject : — “  The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  reference 
to  the  admission  of  the  outer  air  into  an  apartment  is  to  regulate  it  in 
such  a  manner  that,  when  it  reaches  the  sensitive  part  of  the  face  or 
neck,  no  disagreeable  current  or  draught  shall  be  experienced,  and 
this  is  easily  accomplished  by  passing  a  current  of  cold  air  (no  matter 
how  powerful)  through  finely-perforated  zinc,  wire-gauze,  muslin,  or 
cotton  wool,  which  will  divide  the  cold  air  into  such  fine  streams  that 
they  will  all  become  warmed  by  the  air  in  the  room  before  reaching 
the  sensitive  face  or  neck.  Having  decided  upon  the  admission  of 
this  air,  let  us  now  inquire  the  proper  places  for  such  intluz.  Some 
recommend  the  upper,  some  the  lower  part  of  a  room ;  I  myself  prefer 
both — ist,  beneath  the  floor  to  inside  of  fender;  2nd,  through  lower 
part  of  door,  and  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  fixed  in  a  sliding 
frame ;  3rd,  through  upper  part  of  door  and  ditto ;  4th,  through  the 
window,  guarded  with  perforated  zinc,  by  fixing  a  fillet  in  front  of 
the  lower  sash  of  the  window,  which  injects  the  air  upwards,  and 
works  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  lower  part  may  be  used  at  one  time,  and 
the  npper  one  at  another,  in  this  our  English  climate,  because  it  will 
be  grateful  in  the  summer  months  through  the  lower  openings,  and 
not  disagreeable  through  the  upper  openings  in  the  months  of  winter. 
I  will  allude  first  to  the  influx  beneath  the  floor.  Influx  of  air  beneath 
the  door  is  formed  by  first  fixing  a  sliding  air  brick  at  outer  wall,  and 
extending  the  joists  from  thence  in  the  direction  of  the  fireplace,  so 
that  an  air  channel  may  thus  be  formed  by  the  floor  above,  a  joist  on 
each  side,  and  pieces  of  wood  below,  the  channel  terminating  inside 
the  fender,  and  another  sliding  air  brick  placed  there,  a  little  elevated 
to  prevent  ashes  entering  it.  If  retjuired,  the  outer  air  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  there,  when  a  portion  of  it  will  be  drawn  to  the  fire,  which  it 
will  quickly  revive,  whilst  another  portion  of  the  air  will  be  warmed 
while  ascending  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  thus  feel  agreeable  and  also 
fit  for  respiration.  The  next  mode  of  admitting  air  at  the  lower  part 
of  room,  especially  bedrooms,  is  through  holes  in  a  door  of  about 
half -inch  in  diameter,  and  bored  obliquely  upwards,  with  a  view  of 
directing  the  current  towards  the  mouths  of  the  inmates  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  Lest,  however,  by  a  north  or  east  wind,  even  in  summer  months, 
too  much  cold  air  might  then  be  admitted,  I  fit  a  sliding  frame  with  a 
piece  of  perforated  zinc  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  can  thus  shut 
out  any  excess  of  the  colder  air.  The  outer  air  may  also  be  admitted 
into  the  room  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  either  through  the  door,  or,  in 
new  houses,  through  the  brickwork  above  such  door,  or  in  any  more 


convenient  part,  remembering  the  upper  part  of  the  room  is  the 
warmer ;  consequently,  while  so,  the  impurities  of  the  breath,  &c.. 
will  ascend  there." 

Tested  Recipes. 

Government  House  Padding. — Six  ounces  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
flour,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  raspberry  jam,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  well  mixed  in  the  flour,  the  butter  and  sugar 
to  be  beaten  well  together  first,  then  the  eggs,  and  lastly  the  floor. 
Boil  in  a  mould  for  three  hours. 

Sweet  Omelet. — Two  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately ;  beat 
the  wliites  until  quite  stiff.  With  the  yolks  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  the  instant  it  is  put  on  the  fire,  which  must  not  be  too  hot. 
Dish,  lay  preserve  on  half,  turn  out  the  other  half,  sprinkle  with 
sifted  sugar,  and  serve. 

Chocolate  Shape. — Half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  soaked  in  a  little  cold 
water.  Grate  a  teacupful  of  chocolate,  mix  it  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  then  add  it  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  boil  it.  Boat  the  yolks  of  4 
eggs,  with  a  teacupful  of  white  sugar;  add  the  gelatine  (squeezed 
from  the  water)  to  the  egg^s;  add  the  boiling  chocolate.  Flavour 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanille.  Set  it  to  cool.  When  it  begins  to 
thicken  beat  up  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  it  to  it,  and  pour  into 
a  tin  mould. 

A  Llandudno  Pudding. — Two  eggs,  their  weight  in  flour  and  in 
suet,  the  weight  of  one  egg  in  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  any  jam, 
one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  well  mix  the  above ;  boil  in  a 
well-buttered  mould  for  i  hour  and  a-half,  and  serve  with  brandy 
sauce. 

ViNCTA  sends  the  following: — Receipt  for  Herring  Salad. — Cut  up 
some  boiled  beetroot  and  potatoes  into  small  pieces,  dish  onions, 
gherkini,  apples,  and  pickled  herring ;  cut  up  a  small  piece  of  lean 
veal,  add  a  few  capers,  and  mix  all  thoroughly  well  together  with 
pepper,  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt.  This  makes  an  exceedingly  nice  dish 
for  lunch  or  supper,  and  looks  well  garnished  with  the  yellow  of 
an  egg.  An  Economical  Soup. — Peel  and  cut  up  ilb.  of  potatoes,  add 
3  onions  cut  up,  boil  till  soft  in  a  quart  of  water  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then  rub  all  through  a  sieve,  put  it  on  the  fire  again  with  i  quart  of 
milk  and  i  oz.  of  butter;  let  it  boil  up  and  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  tapioca,  stirring  while  it  simmers  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
following  makes  a  nice  little  dish  for  lunch : — Grease  a  small  shallow 
dish,  fill  the  bottom  with  grated  cheese,  beat  up  an  egg  in  a  little 
cream  or  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the  cheese,  bake  in  the  oven  for  ten 
minutes  or  until  the  mixture  has  risen.  Anchovies  done  in  the  same 
way  are  also  very  nice. 


Httia! 


450. — Circular  Mantelet. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  2s.  ;  Fiat  Pattern^  Is.  “^d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Gterdcn.) 
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THE  AUCUST  FASHIONS. 


ASHIONS  areundergoin^f  great  transformations. 
The  cuirasse  is  gradually  disappearing.  Nor  do 
we  regret  it.  It  was  stiff,  and  often  far  too 
trying  to  figures  which  it  moulded  into  statues 
or  mummies,  according  to  the  style  of  the  toilette  and 


Round  waists  are,  therefore,  once  more  hailed  as  a 
novelty,  though  Heaven  knows  they  are  no  such  thing ; 
but  the  wheel  of  fashion  resembles  that  of  fortune,  and 
now  and  again  brings  up  to  light  and  favour  that  which 
had  fallen  into  oblivion. 


of  the  person  who  wore  it,  and  it  lengthened  the  waist 
out  of  all  graceful  proportions. 

Ladies  of  elegance  who  are  the  leaders  of  fashion  and 
ton  in  Paris  now  wear  the  dust-bodice  pleated  or  gathered, 
or  arranged  in  three  large  pleats,  open  en  chdle,  and 
fastened  at  the  side  with  a  round  waistband  and  jewelled 
buckle. 


But,  notwithstanding  this  new  whim  of  Madame  La 
Mode,  the  princess  dress  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style  is  still 
in  great  favour,  and  selected  by  ladies  of  a  fine  figure ; 
most  stylish  also  are  the  Louis  XVI.  coats  d  la  Fran^ise, 
of  brocade  or  of  faille. 

As  for  the  polonaise,  its  last  transformation  is  the 
Directoire  polonaise,  with  high  open  collar  with  sharp 
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comers,  and  paletot-shaped  back.  Our  Uegantes  wear 
this  polonaise  of  pale  blue  or  pink,  maize  lilac,  moss- 
green,  tilleul,  or  ivory-white  faille  over  dresses  of  white 
muslin,  embroidered,  or  puffed  and  quilled  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  and  with  loops  of  Watteau  ribbons  strewn 
fti  tablier  over  the  front  part  of  the  skirt. 


lace  quillings  and  bows  of  white  satin.  On  one  side 
there  is  a  tiny  pocket  for  the  bouquet.  For  the  chapeau, 
a  leghorn,  in  the  Marie  Antoinette  shape,  with  cluster 
of  white  feathers  over  the  border,  crossing  of  white 
satin,  and  spray  of  flowers  upon  the  hair.  A  lovely 
toilette  for  a  young  married  lady. 


The  long  coats  h  la  Franqaise  are  made  of  brocaded 
silk,  lined  with  thin  silk  of  a  contrasting  tint,  capucine, 
saffron,  or  old  gold  coloured,  or  ruby,  turquoise,  or 
garnet,  violet  or  reddish  prune,  over  dresses  of  white 
open-work  batiste,  or  else  of  coloured  batiste,  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  the  brocade. 

Many  toilettes  are  made  of  white  barege,  with  Mechlin 


Barege  and  gauze  are  all  the  fashion  this  summer, 
together  with  crepe  de  chine,  which  composes  very  light 
toilettes,  combined  with  foulard  or  faille. 

Very  charming  toilettes  are  also  made  of  cream- 
coloured  crepon  de  laine,  a  very  soft,  yielding,  we  had 
almost  said  elastic,  material,  very  moulding  for  po¬ 
lonaises  and  tunics,  trimmed  with  lace  quillings  and 


451. — Front  View  of  Circular  Mantelet. 

{^Made-up  Pattern^  2s.  ;  Flat  Pattern^  Ij.  yl. — Madame  A,  L'eteluer,  ya,HenrUUa-street.  Covent  Garden.) 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden 
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loops  of  cream  ribbon.  And  dresses  of  thread  crape, 
which  washes  as  well  as  batiste,  and  which  are  trimmed 
with  thread  lace,  Bruges  or  Genoese  point. 

The  latest  novelty  consists  of  toilettes  of  batiste 
embroidered  with  foliage,  and  other  patterns  in  all 


old  gold,  describing  blue  arabesque  patterns  inter¬ 
mingled  with  vine-leaves,  with  a  scalloped  edge  and 
vine-leaf  in  each  scallop.  Between  each  plisse  a  flounce, 
composed  of  a  similar  band  of  embroidered  batiste, 
trims  the  first  skirt,  imparting  to  it  a  most  elegant  style. 


452 — Bathing  CosTUMFS.  ' 

Made-up  Patterns.  2r.  to  $s.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Hennetta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Pi  st •Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 


colours.  It  is  a  most  rich  and  elegant  style.  The 
following  description  may  serve  to  illustrate  it : — 

A  toilette  of  ecru  batiste  with  a  skirt  of  plain  batiste, 
trimmed  with  two  plisses  and  a  Louis  XV.  tunic, 
framed  round  with  a  deep  band  of  very  rich  em¬ 
broidery  in  satin  stitch  in  shades  of  buff,  pale  blue,  and 


The  Louis  XV.  tunic  is  fastened  in  front  with  loops  of 
very  narrow  ribbon,  blue,  buff,  and  gold-coloured. 

A  similar  toilette,  ecru  and  rose-colour,  has  likewise 
a  skirt  with  pleated  flounces,  and  an  embroidered  tunic 
fastened  with  bows  of  ribbon  of  both  shades  of  colour. 

A  dress  of  pale  blue  batiste  is  trimmed  with  em- 
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45V‘ — KtCl.PliO'i  'l\.lLTit. 

{^Made-Up  Pattern,  6j.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4f. — Mai>ame  A.  LhTELLiER,  ^O,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent  Girdtn.) 
(I’ost-Office  Oi’ders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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u.e-up  f'aliem,  5/.  6(1.;  Flat  Pattern,  3/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  H^nrietta-street,  Covent  Gar.Un.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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456. — VisiiiNG  Toilette. 

{Madt~up  Pattern,  6/.  6</.;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Madamf  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-et.,  C'jvei.t  Garden.') 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covcut  Garden.) 
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CHlLDKtN’s  DrE»SI>S. 

(Miidi-up  Patterns  from  U.  6tl.  to  3/.  6^/.— Madame  A.  Letelv-ikp,  30,  Henrktta-'treet,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  iniide  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office  King-st  cet,  Covait  Ganlen.) 
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broidery  in  all  shades  of  moss  green,  the  verdure  of 
a  meadow  against  the  pale  blue  of  a  summer  sky  in 
Northern  countries.  The  skirt,  of  pale  blue  batiste,  is 
trimmed  with  two  very  fine  fluted  flounces.  A  very 
long  Louis  XV.  tunic  is  embroidered  and  looped  up  at 
the  side  with  blue  and  moss-green  ribbons.  Sleeves  of 
Russian  lace  embroidered  in  both  colours,  small  fichu 
to  match  of  lace  and  ribbon  in  the  same  harmoniously- 
contrasted  tints.  The  embroidery  is  worked  in  raised 
sadn  stitch  with  coloured  thread,  so  that  it  washes 
perfectly  without  changing  colour. 

A  much  more  simple  toilette,  but  none  the  less 
pretty,  is  of  ecru  batiste,  with  first  skirt  trimmed  with 
a  plisse  of  batiste,  veiled  over  with  thread  lace  and 
surmounted  with  a  strip  of  lace  insertion  placed  over  a 
strip  of  ecru  satin.  The  second  skirt,  of  ecru  batiste, 
is  draped  in  hollow  pleats  and  fastened  up  at  the  side 
with  a  quilling  of  thread  lace  and  loops  of  satin  ribbon 
crossing  the  skirt  slantways  and  finished  behind  in  a 
long  train,  trimmed  on  one  side  with  a  fluting  of 
batiste  and  on  the  other  by  a  quilling  of  thread  lace 
and  loops  of  very  narrow  ecru  satin  ribbon.  Coat 
basque  of  batiste,  open  and  draped  like  a  shawl  in 
front,  and  trimmed  with  ecru  lace  and  bows  of  ecru 
satin ;  semi-long  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  with  quillings  of 
thread  and  one  bow  of  the  same  ecru  satin. 

One  of  the  prettiest  new  fantaisies  of  the  moment  is 
UtM  Fritz  fichu  of  crepe  de  chine,  splendidly  embroidered, 
which  may  take  the  place  of  a  mantle  for  the  summer. 
This  fichu  is  formed  of  a  large  pointed  piece  of  crepe  de 
chine,  and  is  pot  on  in  a  most  fanciful  and  unique  fashion. 
The  point  is  placed  in  front  and  draped  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart,  fastened  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  two 
other  points  of  the  fichu  are  tied  behind,  and  fall  over 
the  back.  It  thus  forms  a  plastron  of  embroidered 
flowers  upon  the  bosom.  It  may  also  be  simply  tied 
in  front,  thus  forming  a  very  pretty  little  mantle  over 
any  batiste  or  barege  dress.  We  have  noted  three 
diflerent  models,  one  cream  white,  the  other  black,  and 
the  third  pale  blue. 

The  white  Fritz  fichu  is  richly  embroidered  with 
pink  roses  and  crimson  rosebuds,  dead  leaf  foliage,  and 
shreds  of  moss.  This  embroidery  forms  a  border  round 
the  fichu,  with  a  handsome  network-headed  tassel  fringe 
of  ail  the  tints  of  the  embroidery,  pale  rose  colour, 
crimson,  yellowish  and  moss  green. 

The  second  fichu,  of  black  cr^pe  de  chine,  has  a 
border  of  detached  and  shaded  roses,  full  blown,  in 
shades  of  tilleul,  crimson,  old  gold,  pale  blue,  and  rose 
colour,  upon  a  ground  of  small  wood-coloured  twigs, 
through  which  runs  a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots  ;  the 
fringe  is -matched  to  ail  the  colours  of  the  pattern. 

The  third  fichu,  of  pale  blue  cr^pe  de  chine,  has  a 
border  of  very  pale  roses,  large  buds  of  red  roses  du 
Reiy  and  of  autumn  foliage  and  moss,  with  tiny  wreath 
of  lilies  of  the  valley;  fringe  to  correspond. 

For  the  seaside  and  fashionable  watering-places  we 
have  also  a  number  of  new  and  charming  toilettes  to 
describe. 

For  afternoon  dresses  muslin  is  considered  very  lady¬ 
like  and  tasteful,  and  several  very  cloudlike  dresses 
have  been  submitted  to  our  approval. 


Thus  a  long  Louis  Quinze  casaque,  entirely  fonned 
of  thread  lace  insertion  and  edgings,  fastened '  with 
narrow  loops  of  moss-green  and  maize  ribbon  and  with 
lace  quillings,  over  a  skirt  of  moss-green  faille,  trimmed 
with  pleat^  flounces  round  the  bottom. 

A  toilette  of  white  muslin,  striped  clear  and  thick, 
trimmed  with  very  fine  flutings,  edged  on  either  side 
with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace.  The  Louis  XV.  bodice 
is  finished  round  the  neck  with  a  collarette  of  lace  and 
ruches  of  pale  blue  and  pink  ribbon,  and  open  in  front 
with  flutings  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The 
Louis  XV.  come  down  to  the  elbow,  with  blue  and 
pink  Pompadour  to  correspond  with  those  upon  the 
bodice. 

Again,  a  toilette  of  muslin  striped  in  plain  rose-colour 
and  white  open  work.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
fluting  of  the  striped  muslin,  and  with  a  tablier  formed 
of  seven  rows  of  thread  lace,  covering  all  the  middle  of 
the  skirt ;  while  at  the  back  there  is  a  long  train, 
trimmed  with  similar  thread  lace,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  novel  style  of  trimming.  The  habit- 
basque  is  open  in  a  square  in  front,  with  a  plastron  of 
five  rows  of  lace  forming  a  Breton  plastron,  and  but¬ 
toning  at  the  side.  A  border  of  similar  lace  goes  round 
the  neck.  The  coat  lapels  at  the  back  are  fastened  with 
four  bows  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  The  sleeves, 
coming  to  the  elbow,  have  two  frillings  of  lace,  with 
bows  of  rose-coloured  ribbon. 

In  a  different  style  a  Princess  dress  consists  of  a  long 
skirt  of  black  silk  with  pleated  quillings  lined  with 
pink,  blue,  and  tilleul,  to  correspond  with  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  the  Princess  tunic,  and  of  black  gauze, 
which  is  quite  in  the  Louis  XIII.  style.  Surely  the 
embroidery  pattern  of  roses  and  intermingling  foliage 
has  been  copied  from  a  rich  model  of  the  period.  It 
goes  round  the  tunic,  which  is  finished  round  the  edge 
with  a  handsome  network-headed  fringe  to  match. 
Two  strips  of  the  same  embroidery  form  bretelks  upon 
the  Louis  XV.  bodice,  and  are  continued  upon  the 
tunic,  which  is  fastened  all  the  way  down  with  bows  of 
ribbon  of  three  shades,  pink,  blue,  and  tilleul.  Sleeves 
to  the  elbow,  trimmed  with  insertion  and  ribbons. 

For  the  beach  we  have  been  shown  very  nice  simple 
costumes  of  woollen  zephyrine,  a  new  open-work  tissue, 
either  cream-white,  pale  blue,  pale  pink,  maize,  navy 
blue,  tilleul,  &c.,  &c.  The  first  skirt  is  made  of  thin 
silk,  trimmed  with  bias  bands  or  flutings  of  zephyrine, 
and  the  second  skirt  is  open  at  the  back,  and  crossed  in 
two  scarf  lapels. 

This  second  skirt,  of  zephyrine,  is  trimmed  with  a 
fluting  of  the  same  raaterid,  edged  with  cream  lace. 
A  long  comet-shaped  aumflniere  pocket  is  placed  at  the 
side,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon  of  the  colour 
of  the  costume.  The  round  bodice  is  crossed  at  the 
side  with  a  narrov/  fluting,  which  goes  round  the  neck, 
and  has  a  round  waistband  in  grosgrain  ribbon  of  the 
colour  of  the  toilette,  fastened  with  a  pearl  or  jewelled 
buckle. 

Very  simple  also,  but  unique  and  fanciful,  are  the 
coarse  straw  {paillasson)  hats  now  fashionable  for  the 
seaside.  Their  simplicity  is  quite  artistic,  with  their 
pretty  trimmings  of  coloured  woollen  braid  and  fluffy 
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balls.  They  are  piquant  and  youthful-looking,  and  are 
all  the  rage  with  our  fair  baigmuses  at  Deauville  and 
Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Etretat,  Royau,  and  Houlgate. 

And  then  there  are  baskets  to  match  for  carrying 
one’s  work  and  book  upon  the  beach.  They  are  also 
of  coarse  straw,  and  trimmed  with  worsted  braid  and 
balls,  quite  in  the  same  style  as  the  chapeau.  They  are 
called  Marjolalne  baskets. 

For  the  present  season  of  travelling  and  sea-bathing 
ladies  will  do  well  before  leaving  town  to  make  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  gauze  veils,  which  are  indispensable  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun  and  the  glare  of  the  sea.  These 
veils  are  matched  in  colour  to  toilettes  and  costumes. 
Ladies  who  like  to  transform  their  dresses  now  and 
again  also  take  with  them  a  profusion  of  narrow  ribbons 
of  different  colours  for  trimming  the  tunics  and  bodices 
of  their  dresses.  The  lady’s-maid  alters  the  ribbons, 
and  upon  a  white,  tilleul,  grey,  or  black  tunic  the 
transformation  is  complete. 

It  is  well  also  to  have  by  one  a  change  of  crepe  lisse 
and  of  lace  flutings  for  the  neck  and  wrists,  as  these 
are  so  soon  soiled  and  crumpled ;  mitten  gloves,  of 
unglazed  kid,  to  slide  on  to  the  hand  and  arm,  which 
they  mould  admirably,  without  any  buttons  ;  and  also 
real  mittens  of  embroidered  silk  network  and  of  lace  ; 
pretty  white  knitted  fichus,  as  soft  as  snowflakes  but 
warm  though  light,  for  throwing  about  the  neck  and 
head  on  cool  evenings  ;  and  light  llama  shawls  to  drape 
over  the  summer  dress  at  night  when  the  breeze  gets 
colder,  as  it  always  does  by  the  sea. 

Then  again,  among  the  accessories  in  requisition  at 
this  time,  there  is  the  rustic  fan,  with  its  setting  of  oak, 
walnut,  or  poplar  ;  the  leaves  of  the  fan  represent  some 
country  scene  or  fable.  More  elegant  fans,  suitable 
with  toilettes  for  the  casino,  are  matched  to  the  dress, 
unless  they  are  fans  of  an  extremely  rich  description. 
But  in  general  ladies  leave  their  very  valuable  fans  in 


town  and  prefer  one  of  the  fanciful  kind  for  the  country 
and  the  seaside.  And  the  matching  fureur  is  now 
greater  than  ever,  even  from  the  merest  details  of  the 
toilette.  It  is  the  same  for  the  sunshade.  It  is  made 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  dress,  either  self-coloured  or 
with  a  flower  pattern  ;  more  elegant  ones  are  em¬ 
broidered  or  braided.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  also 
worn  to  correspond  with  the  costume  or  train-shaped 
dress. 

Shoes  have  become  a  more  important  point  than  ever 
in  the  female  toilette  now  that  skirts  are  made  short  in 
front,  though  extremely  long  at  the  back.  The 
Louis  XV.  shoes  are  still  all  the  vogue  this  summer. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  they  are  infinitely  more 
coquettish  than  the  boot,  which  is  worn  only  for  very 
long  walks.  But  for  a  drive  or  a  promenade  upon  the 
beach  at  Trouville  or  the  terrace  at  Dieppe  the  shoe 
is  charming,  either  of  kid  or  patent  leather,  or  of  faille 
or  satin  to  match  the  dress. 

For  the  beach,  however,  if  long  excursions  are  con¬ 
templated,  the  bottine  of  unglazed  kid  is  indispensable, 
and  for  the  mountains  the  boot  of  chamois  leather. 

Coloured  hose,  whether  of  silk,  with  embroidered 
clocks  or  with  Valenciennes  lace  insertion,  with  dressy 
toilettes  or  with  more  simple  toilettes  of  thread,  striped 
or  self-coloured. 

In  lingerie  there  are  very  pretty  models  for  the  sea¬ 
side.  Open  linen  collars,  with  coloured  initials  upon 
the  corners,  or  a  spray  of  flowers  or  other  small 
pattern,  embroidered  in  coloured  cotton,  are  very  nice 
for  morning  wear,  with  deep  cuffs  to  match.  And 
for  the  afternoon  there  are  fluted  trimmings  of  white 
and  coloured  Russian  lace ;  if  the  sleeves  of  the  dress 
are  open  they  are  edged  inside  with  a  similar  trimming  ; 
if  tight,  small  cambric  cuffs  trimmed  to  correspond 
are  placed  over  them.  The  latter  style  will  probably 
prevail  for  the  autumn  season. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CREWEL-WORK  PATTERN. 


TEAPOT  COSY. 

The  pretty  design  which  we  present  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  with  this  number  consists  of  cornflowers,  pop¬ 
pies,  corn,  and  the  large  yellow  dog  daisies.  The  colours 
required  are — two  shades  of  blue,  two  of  yellow  for 
daisies  and  corn,  two  of  red  for  the  poppies,  four  of 
green  (two  shades  of  blue-green  and  two  of  grass-green), 
and  two  shades  of  greenish-brown. 


The  materials  can  be  had  from  Madame  A.  Letellier, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  or  from  Mr. 
Francis,  1 6,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — On  black  cloth,  3®-  ;  post  free, 

3s.  qd. ;  silks  for  working  the  same,  3®.  6d. ;  on  crash, 
2s.6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  pd.  Crewels  for  working  the 
same,  2s.  The  pattern  can  be  traced  on  ladies’  own 
materials  for  is. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  ISSUED  WITH  THE  “ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE” 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1877. 


January. — Cut-ont  Pattern  of  Lady’s  Paletot,  with  Braiding  Design ; 
Diagrams  for  Cuttiog-ont  the  Mclita  Morning  Dress,  the  Lilia 
Coirasse,  and  the  Moyen-Age  Band. 

February. — Cnt-out  Pattern  of  a  Cuirasse  Bodice,  Diagrams  for 
Cutting-out  the  Moma  Jacket,  the  Miranda  Polonaise,  and  the 
Di  Vernon  Tunic. 

March. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  fashionable  Demi-Saison  Jacket,  with 
Embroidery  Design  ;  Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Christabelle 
Polonaise,  the  Coquette  Pinafore,  and  the  Coquelnchou  Sortie- 
de-Bal. 


Aprit,. — Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Directoire  Habit  Bodice, 
Lady’s  Chemise,  and  Lady’s  Nightdress. 

May. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Princess  Polonaise ;  also  of  an 
Artist’s  Apron,  with  Embroidery  Design ;  Diagrams  for  cutting- 
out  the  Viola  Bodice  and  the  Lucile  Costume. 

June. — Pattern  of  Slippers  and  Smoking-cap,  with  Embroidery 
Design;  Diagrams  for  cutting-out  tbe  Zitella  Polonaise. 

July. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Fichu  Mantilla,  Diagrams  for  cattiug-oat 
Child’s  Breton  Dress  and  Girls’  Dresses. 
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“  Tlic  beantics  of  my  recollections,  where  are  they  ?  They  have  mn  the  gauntlet  of  years  as  well  as  I.  First  the  years 
pelted  them  with  red  roses  till  their  cheeks  were  all  on  fi  re.  By-and-hy  they  began  throwing  white  roses,  and  that  morning 
flush  passed  away.  At  last  one  of  the  years  threw  a  snowball,  and  after  that  no  year  let  the  poor  girls  pass  without  throwing 
snowMIs.  And  then  came  rougher  missiles,  ice  and  stones  ;  and  from  time  to  time  an  arrow  whistled,  and  down  went  one  of 

the  poor  girls.  So  there  are  bnt  few  left;  and  we  don’t  call  those  few  girlt,  but - .” 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 


entrance  upon  middle  age  is  perhaps 
the  most  trying  period  of  a  woman’s 
existence.  Youth  is  in  itself  too  glorious 

'QHr  A  possession  to  be  relinquished  without 
regret,  and  youth  takes  many  other  things 
®  away  with  it.  The  old  freshness  of  enjoy- 
3  ment  is  missing,  and  the  upwelling  energy 
¥  that  in  its  unfailing  flow  felt  the  pressure 
upon  it  as  little  as  the  field-blossom  in  **  The 
if  Talking  Oak”  felt  the  light  fleet  foot  of  the 
jjfc  “  darling  child.” 

“  Tlie  flower  she  tonched  on  dipt  and  rose. 

And  turned  to  look  at  her." 

Lost,  too,  is  the  intense  delight  in  mere  living  and 
looking  into  a  future  that  is  coloured  rose  in  the  antici- 
potioo.  In  middle  age  the  “  distant  hills  are  looking 
nigh,”  and,  seen  without  the  glamour  and  mists  of 
early  morning,  they  are  cold  and  grey  enough.  And 
youth  takes  with  it,  too  often,  the  capacity  of  believing 
in  others  before  we  try  them.  We  have  to  make  our 
friends  instead  of  taking  them  without  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion.  With  loss  of  confidence  in  ourselves  comes  loss 
of  faith  in  others.  We  expect  them  to  tire  of  us,  or, 
sadder  still,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  shall  not  tire  of 
them.  And  this,  too,  when  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
dnsion,  inevitable  to  experience,  that  the  love  of  our 
fellow-creatores  is  the  only  thing  that  can  sweeten  the 
long  day’s  journey. 

The  middle-aged  woman  is  conscious  that  she  has 
lost  many  of  those  attributes  that  win  friends.  She 
knows  she  has  reached  an  unlovely  age.  Her  self- 
distrust,  too,  wars  against  the  few  attractions  Time  has 
left  her.  In  a  few  years  she  may  be  a  beautiful  old 
woman,  and  she  will  indubitably  be  resigned  to  old 
age  as  she  cannot  be  just  yet.  Not  that  she  will  ever 
cease  to  regret  her  lost  youth,  but  then  knowing  it  to 
be  qmte  gone  from  her — irrevocably,  at  least,  for  this 
world — there  will  be  no  touch  of  bitterness  in  her 
calm  regret ;  but  now  it  is  hard,  and  none  the  less  so 
that  there  is  no  sympathy  for  her.  A  few  of  her 
friends  may  feel  that  she  is  suflering,  but  they  will 
caiefoliy  hide  thdr  consciousness  of  it,  since  showing 
5t  would  be  admitting  that  she  is  “  getting  on.” 

The  appearance  of  youth  is  much  more  to  a  woman 
than  to  a  man.  Is  it  not  Austin  Dobson  who  says — 

*'  A  man  is  as  old  as  he’s  feelin;^, 

A  woman  as  young  ns  she  looks  ’’? 


And  there  is  a  social  truth  contained  in  the  neat  couplet. 
A  woman  may  feel  young — and  under  many  faded 
cheeks  the  old  youthful  freshness  of  feeling  dances 
still  with  every  heart-beat — but  if  she  looks  M  she  is 
so  to  all  social  intents  and  purposes : — 

“  And  something  earlier  every  year. 

Her  singing  birds  take  wing 

and  this  in  a  double  sense. 

The  unmarried  woman  naturally  feels  the  loss  of 
youth  more  than  the  married  woman,  because  her 
thoughts  are  more  self-centred — the  great  misfortune 
of  single  life.  The  married  woman  lives  in  the  lives 
of  her  husband  and  her  children.  She  has  her  house 
to  think  of  and  her  servants  to  look  after.  She  has 
more  social  duties  than  the  lonely  woman  who  has  so 
much  spare  time  in  which  these  could  be  performed, 
whereas  the  matron  finds  them  a  terrible  tax. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise  that  Hum¬ 
ming-Bird,  in  her  official  capacity,  is  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  pathetic  little  notes  from  ladies  of  a  “  certain 
age”  who  stand  “  lingering  on  the  brink”  of  middle 
age  and  “  fear  to  launch  away.”  The  plunge  must 
come,  but  Time  has  sometimes  to  give  the  poor  ladies 
rather  a  rough  push  or  two  before  they  will  fairly 
acknowledge  that  they  are  in  the  stream.  One  writer 
who  signs  herself  “  A  Lady  of  Thirty-five”  sends  many 
inquiries  as  to  cosmetics  and  hair- washes.  She  is  indeed 
to  be  pitied.  It  will  be  long  before  she  ceases  to  dash 
herself  against  the  bars  that  the  years  have  built  up 
against  her.  Many  a  cruel  blow  will  be  dealt  her  before 
she  throws  down  her  arms — her  futile  weapons — and 
acknowledges  herself  beaten.  While  the  pit  and  gallery 
laugh  loud  at  such  sights,  we  in  the  stalls  see  the 
latent  pathos,  and  forget  to  laugh  because  we  have  to 
wipe  away  a  furtive  tear.  Who  can  forget  Dickens’s 
inimitable  “Cleopatra?”  The  pity  of  it  is  that  for  griefs 
like  hers  there  is  no  remedy  that  the  sufferer  ivill  take. 
Her  rouge  and  powder  boxes  are  like  the  quacks  who 
pretend  to  cure  maladies  and  only  make  their  patients 
a  thousand  times  worse.  The  only  true  remedy  is  to 
face  the  truth  and  to  grow  old  as  gracefully  as  the 
terrible  half-way  house  of  middle  age  will  permit. 
“  Dressing  young”  aggravates  the  trouble.  A  wreath 
of  rosebuds  upon  grizzled  hair  only  draws  attention  to 
the  fading  brightness  of  the  once  dark  locks.  No,  dear 
ladies,  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour  in  this  case 
most  assuredly,  and  when  Old  Time  knocks  at  the  gate 
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and  summons  us  to  surrender  we  may  as  well  hand 
him  over  all  our  little  pet  vanities — the  colours  that 
suited  us  when  we  were  girls,  the  flowers  that  Some 
one  liked  us  in— oh  !  so  long  ago — and  the  diaphanous 
muslins  that,  when  we  are  in  a  different  mood,  it  seems 
but  yesterday  we  had  made  up  into  our  fost  long 
dress. 

But  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  still  looking  our  best 
that  we  are  to  give  in  so  meekly.  Sober  colours  suit 
us  better  now,  and  even  prosaic  middle  age  may  look 
very  charming  if  judiciously  treated.  If  smiles  have 
been  cultivated  instead  of  frowns,  the  beauty  that  re¬ 
mains  may  be  greater  than  that  which  has  gone,  as 
beauty  of  countenance  will  always  be  higher  than  (if 
not  so  widely  appreciated  as)  that  of  feature.  As  to 
accessories,  subdued  colouring  and  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  outlines  is  the  beginning  of  my  advice, 
and  the  ending,  always  to  be  ivithin  {id  est,  neither  in 
advance  of  nor  much  behind)  the  fashion.  Morally  we 
shall  do  well  to  give  way  without  reluctance — or  at 
least  without  the  appearance  of  it— to  the  young 
creatures  who  are  ready  to  fill  our  places,  and  as  we 
are  read  by  our  actions,  an  aggressively  youthful  style 
of  dress  does  us  an  injustice  if  we  are  at  heart  cog¬ 
nizant  of  our  “proper  place”  and  ready  to  take  the 
lower  seat. 

A  second  letter  administers  a  sharp  rebuke.  “  Dear 
Humming-Bird,”  it  runs,  “  you  quite  forget  the  middle- 
aged  Englishwomen  who  must,  like  their  younger 
sisters,  wear  bonnets,  but  who  could  not  venture  to 
don  the  edifices  of  flowers  and  feathers  that  you  illus¬ 
trate  in  your  Magazine.  Do  give  us  a  sensible,  middle- 
aged  bonnet,  ivith  ears,  as  soon  as  you  can.”  Since 
receiving  this  I  have  given  illustrations  of  two  or  three 
suitable  bonnets,  but  without  “  ears.”  I  fear,  however, 
they  have  failed  to  satisfy  my  correspondent  because  our 
artist  could  not  be  persuaded  not  to  put  a  young  face  into 
the  bonnet.  To  wear  “  ears”  is  to  plunge  into  the  abyss 
of  years  quite  unnecessarily,  and — bar  neuralgia — this  I 
must  exhort  my  middle-aged  Englishwoman  to  refrain 
from.  Though  “  dressing  young”  makes  one  look  old. 


the  converse  does  not  hold  good,  for  certainly  “  dressing 
old”  has  not  the  effect  of  making  one  look  young. 

As  to  coiffure,  simplicity  should  be  observed,  but  the 
extremes  of  flatness  and  tightness  carefully  avoided. 
Staring  artificial  flowers  are  terrible  objects  on  middle 
aged  heads.  Next  to  beauty  of  countenance  and  a 
pleasant  manner,  nothing  goes  so  far  to  beautify  middle 
age  as  luxuriant  hair,  be  it  white,  grey,  or  “  mixed.” 
What  beautiful  grey  heads  we  have  seen,  all  of  us,  and 
what  lovely  old  faces  !  Some  of  them  are  but  memories, 
but  somehow  they  seem  nearer  to  us  thaa  the  young 
heads  that  lie  under  the  daisies. 

I  cannot  better  end  than  as  I  began,  b  f  quoting 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes : — “  If  the  time  comes  when 
you  must  lay  down  the  fiddle  and  the  bow  because 
your  fingers  are  too  stiff,  and,  after  dallying  awhile 
with  eyeglasses,  come  at  last  to  the  undisguised  reality 
of  spectacles — if  the  time  comes  when  that  fire  of  life 
we  spoke  of  has  burned  so  low  that  where  its  flames 
reverberated  there  is  only  the  sombre  stain  of  regret, 
and  where  its  coals  glowed  only  the  white  ashes  that 
cover  the  embers  of  memory,  don’t  let  your  heart  grow 
cold,  and  you  may  carry  cheerfulness  and  love  with  you 
into  the  teens  of  your  second  century,  if  you  last  so 
long. 

“  ‘  Call  him  not  old,  whose  visionarj-  brain 
Holds  o’er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 

For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 

If  yet  the  minstrel’s  song,  the  poet’s  lay. 

Spring  with  her  birds,  or  children  with  their  play. 

Or  maiden’s  smile,  or  heavenly  dream  of  art. 

Stir  the  few  life-drops  creeping  round  his  heart — 

Turn  to  the  record  where  his  years  are  told — 

Count  his  grey  hairs — they  cannot  make  him  old !’  ” 

Thus  may  we  all — not  dejy  old  Time  ;  why  should  we 
turn  against  so  old  a  friend  ?  but  take  his  hand  and  be 
led  gently  down  through  the  years  we  have  so  greatly 
dreaded,  and  find  in  them  many  pleasures  and  so  much 
happiness  that  we  shall,  perhaps,  forget  to  echo  the 
poet’s  cry — 

“  Give  me  back,  give  me  hack  the  wild  freshness  of  morning. 

Its  clouds  and  its  tears  arc  worth  evening’s  best  light.” 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

BALL  TOILETTES. 


1 .  Costume  of  white  muslin.  The  front  is  princess 
shape ;  the  rest  of  the  corsage  is  a  cuirasse,  with  the 
skirt  mounted  below.  The  princess  part  is  covered 
with  fans  of  nauslin,  joined  at  the  points  with  roses. 
Round  the  corsage  a  berthe  of  muslin,  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  and  fastened  with  roses,  a  broad  pink 
ribbon  raising  the  side  of  the  skirt  as  a  poulF.  Roses 
in  the  hair. 

2.  Dress  in  blue  and  tillenl ;  faille  skirt  of  blue,  with 


plisse  of  blue  all  round ;  another  plisse  of  tillenl  across 
the  front.  Tunic  of  tilleul,  with  deep  flounce  of  white 
lace,  headed  by  a  large  ruche  h  la  vieilU  of  tilleul.  Gar¬ 
land  of  toses,  with  same  in  the  train.  1 

Price  of  pattern  of  dther  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pat¬ 
tern,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- street. 
Covent  Garden.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
at  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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■Bathing  Supper. 


463. — Detail  of  466, 


464 — .Ornamental  Basket  for  Bathing  Clothes  (Open).  465. — Ornamental  Basket  for  Bathing  Clothes  (Closed) 
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468. — Detail  of  466. 


467. — Detail  of  466. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMANS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


450  and  451. — CiscrLAS  MumusT. 

Circular  mantelet  of  black  cashmere,  with  long  front-piece  and  wide 
hanging  sleeves.  A  broad  braid  embroidered  with  black  and  yellow 
silk  and  a  tasselled  fringe  of  the  same  colours  form  the  trimming. 
In  front  pockets  trimm^  en  suite.  Passementerie  buttons.  Bows 
and  ends  of  black  grosgrain,  lined  with  yellow,  and  finished  ofif  with 
fringe. 

452. — BaTHiKa  CoBTUKxa. 

1.  Lady’s  bathing  dress  of  navy  bine.  The  drawers  are  trimmed 
with  three  bows  of  white  braid  of  different  widths.  Blouse  of  the 
same,  also  trimmed  with  white  braid  and  buttons.  Band  to  match 
for  waist.  Sailor  collar,  cap  of  oiled  silk  with  ruche  ornamenting  it 
all  round. 

2.  Child’s  costume  of  grey  wool,  trimmed  with  hroad  scarlet 
braid.  Waterproof  cap  with  ruche.  Shoes  ^th  sandals  of  scarlet 
braid  and  rosettes. 

453.  — Childeen’s  Hats. 

1.  Hat  of  English  straw.  Shape  “  Auvergnate the  brim 
droops  in  front,  and  is  raised  at  the  back,  lined  with  pale  blue  silk ; 
a  &inged-out  ruche  of  the  same  encircles  the  crown,  fastened  at  the 
hack  by  loops  of  ribbon  to  match.  Bouquet  of  daisies  and  corn¬ 
flowers  under  the  raised  part  of  the  brim. 

2.  Ni^ois  hat  of  rice  straw;  the  crown  is  covered  with  white 
muslin.  A  double  plisse  of  the  same  all  round.  A  bouquet  of  roses 
at  the  back,  towards  one  side,  with  bow  of  white  ribbon. 

3.  Hat  of  yellow  straw,  covered  with  a  scarf  of  striped  blue  gauze, 
draped  k  la  cr^le,  forming  loops  at  the  top ;  an  aigrette  of  hlue  at 
one  side ;  two  small  pliss4s  of  faille  to  match  round  the  brim. 

4.  Bice  straw  hat  with  white  feather,  and  ribbon  of  the  same, 
forming  loops  at  the  side,  with  two  small  brown  wings. 

5.  Little  boy’s  hat  of  brown  straw,  the  brim  'raised  all  round ; 
brown  ribbon  and  aigrette. 

6.  Belgian  straw  hat  with  scarf  of  yellow  gauze,  edged  with 
white  lace.  A  tuft  of  roses  and  heath  at  one  side  and  an  aigrette 
of  grasses. 

7.  Bice  straw  hat,  with  drapery  of  blue  faille  surrounding  the 
crown.  Bouquet  of  rosebuds  and  cockade  of  blue  ribbon. 

454. — Bbception  Toilette. 

Toilette  in  pale  blue  and  rice-coloured  faille.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  two  plisM's,  one  of  each ;  a  full  ruche  of  hlue,  lined  with  rice, 
heads  these.  Tunic  of  broch£  silk  of  the  same  shades,  open  in 
front  from  right  to  left,  forming  at  the  back  a  long  square  end, 
which  is  finished  by  a  bow  with  scarf  ends,  which  fall  on  the  skirt. 
A  lice-ooloured  plissd  all  round  the  tunic.  Collar  with  revere, 
lined  with  blue.  Sleeves  trimmed  to  mat<fii. 

455.  — Mobkiko  Dbibses. 

1.  Morning  dress  in  aky-blue  cashmere:  The  half  train  is 
trimmed  with  two  plissciB  of  fiulle,  with  a  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace 
heading  each  pliase.  A  pinked-out  ruche  of  faille  heads  the  upper 
frill  of  lace,  ^ws  of  ribbon  ornament  the  front  of  the  jacket. 

2.  Visiting  dress  of  bottle-green  faille,  and  grenadine  with  green 
ground  and  stripes  of  mandwne.  Tunic  of  grenadine,  trimmed 
with  fiinge  to  match,  and  bows  of  mandarine  ribbon. 

456.  — ViBErnra  Toilette. 

The  skirt  is  of  gienat  faille,  and  is  trimmed  round  with  two 
plias^  of  the  same ;  a  band  of  blue  and  white  fancy  material  of  «illf 
and  wod,  quilled,  is  placed  between  these  plisses,  the  upper  one  of 
wUch  forms  a  heading  to  the  quilled  band.  Tunic  of  fimey  material, 
trimmed  round  with  a  revers  of  faille,  enriched  by  a  pesariiinif  1  lit 
of  suitable  shades.  Low  bands  of  the  same  passementerie  are 
placed  behind,  forming  two  puffs  in  the  back  breadths  of  the  tunic, 
which  frlls  in  a  roundii^  end  on  the  train.  Pocket  trimmed  with 
pliaads  of  fiulle  and  passementerie.  Turned-down  collar  of 
Sleeves  ornamented  with  a  plissd  of  faille  and  passementerie.  The 
back  of  the  cniraase  is  trimnwd  with  a  tluck  pipng  of  failU  down 
each  seam. 

4S7- — Childben’b  DBiaeBS. 

Fig.  1.  Costume  for  a  baby  of  two  years  of  age.  This  dress  is 
trimmed  all  round  the  lower  edge  with  a  plissd;  the  front  is 
rather  loose,  with  braiding  and  embroidery  continued  round  the 


entire  skirt  headinp'  plisse.  Pockets,  short  sleeve  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond  ;  the  dress  is  cut  rather  wide  in  the  neck,  but  is  not  made 
quite  low.  Muslin  hat  with  bows  or  rosettes  of  ribbon. 

Fig.  2.  Toilette  for  a  little  g^l  about  ten.  Costume  Breton  of 
dark  brown  stuff,  trimmed  with  mixed-coloured  braids.  The  back 
is  made  tight;  a  pocket  is  placed  on  each  side  of  skirt;  sleeve 
trimmed  with  braid  to  correspond.  Straw  hat,  with  wide  brim, 
turned  up  at  one  side,  and  caught  up  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  A 
wide  ribbon  is  twisted  round  the  crown ;  this  ribbon  is  tied  at  the 
back,  and  two  ends  are  allowed  to  fiill  down. 

Fig.  3.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  of  six  years  of  age.  Plain  stuff 
dress,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  plisse'  placed  at  edge  of  skirt.  The 
hack  has  a  much  wider  and  deeper  plisse  of  two  colours,  so  arranged 
as  to  show  each  shade  atternately.  Another  little  plisse  heads  the 
lower  one.  Jacket  of  check  stuff,  loose  at  the  waist,  long  in  front, 
and  fastened  witii  buttons  the  whole  way  down.  The  edge  of  jacket 
is  in  scallops,  with  buttons  placed  in  centre  of  each.  A  bow  of 
ribbon  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  back,  just  above  this 
trimming.  Pockets  and  sleeves  with  scallops,  also  bows  and  buttons 
to  suit  rest  of  costume.  A  very  high-crowned  pointed  rice  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  bows  and  ends  of  ribbon,  and  little  bunches  of 
flowers  intermixed. 

Fig.  4.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  from  five  to  six  years  old.  Short 
trousers,  with  a  row  of  coloured  or  white  braid  and  buttons  down 
the  side.  Wide  waistcoat  of  same  shade  as  braid  on  the  trousers, 
cut  very  long,  and  with  buttons  the  whole  way  down;  a  narrow 
braiding  round  the  edge.  Little  coat  of  same  shade  as  trousers, 
fastened  at  chest  only  with  one  button.  Braid  to  correspond  is 
placed  round  edge  of  coat,  which  must  be  cut  away  very  much  in 
front  to  show  waistcoat.  Sleeve  is  narrow,  and  is  trimmed  to 
match.  Stand-up  collar,  with  a  knotted  cravat,  one  end  of  which 
falls  down  over  the  chest.  Little  round  hat  in  hlack  straw,  bound 
with  velvet,  and  a  wing  at  one  side. 

Fig.  5.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age. 
Princess  dress  of  striped  stuff ;  the  front  is  laced  up  with  thick 
cordings.  The  back  has  three  scams,  and  is  rather  loose ;  the  skirt 
is  trimmed  in  the  centre  with  two  plissds,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Cords  and  tassels  are  placed  over  these  plisses.  Pockets  with  thick 
cording  as  trimming.  Sleeve  with  pli^s  falling  over  the  band. 
Straw  hat  with  wide  brim,  the  crown  trimmed  with  flowers. 

438.— Bathing  Slippee. 

Slipper  of  grey  linen  cloth,  embroidered  in  buttonhole  stitch  with 
red  cotton,  and  in  point  russc  with  blue  cotton.  The  raised  spots 
are  worked  with  white  cotton.  The  slipper  has  a  felt  sole  and  cork 
sock.  Round  the  edge  of  the  slipper  is  a  niching  of  red  worsted 
braid. 

459  and  459A. — Monoobaxb. 

Monograms  to  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  in 
white  and  coloured  cotton. 

460. — Case  eob  Noze-Papzb,  &c. 

Case  of  polished  wood,  with  design  of  sealed  letter  and  pen,  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver  metal.  Inside  the  case  is  lined  with  blue 
moirS  antique,  with  centre  embroidery.  On  a  g^und  of  white 
cloth  work  the  design  of  leaves  with  shaded  green  silks,  and  filoselle 
in  chain  and  point  russe.  For  the  rosebuds  the  white  cloth  is  cut 
away  and  lined  with  pink  silk. 

461.  — Detail  of  Bathuto  Suffbb. 

462.  — Case  foe  Note-Papkb  (Open.) 

463. — Detail  of  466. 

464. — OBEAicEirTAL  Babeet  FOB  Bathieo  Cloteeb,  tc.  (Open.) 

Basket  of  wicker-work  lined  with  navy  Une  American  cloth, 
which  is  turned  over  on  the  outside  of  the  basket  and  cut  in 
Vandykes.  Bound  the  Vandykes  a  pale  blue  mohair  gimp  is 
arranged,  and  the  ends  of  each  Vandyke  are  finished  off  with  a  ball  of 
Une  wool.  The  str^ht  piece  of  blue  doth  down  the  centre  of  the 
basket  is  ornamented  with  a  pattern  brwded  in  the  g^p  and  with 
small  buttons.  At  the  lower  edge  it  has  a  row  of  blue  tassels. 
Inside  the  basket  is  fitted  with  flaps  and  pockets  of  diflerent  sizes. 

465.— Babeet  fob  Bathing  Clothes  (Closed.) 
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466  to  470. — Shaxxow  Cabb  fob  Bathikq  Costuhb. 

Oblong  case  of  light  wood,  covered  inside  and  outside  with  stt^ed 
grey  and  red  leather,  and  fitted  inside  with  separate  coufutaaeBts 
to  hold  hathing-towel,  sponge,  mbber,  Ac.  The  towel  has  saaooth 
stripes,  embroidered  according  to  the  design  g^ven  m  iSnstntiim 
469  with  red  cotton  in  cross  stitch  on  a  ground  of  oanvasi,  from 
which  the  threads  are  drawn  as  required.  An  Acni  fringe  is  left 
round  the  outer  edge.  The  rubber  has  an  embroidered  border 
worked  according  to  illustration  469  in  buttonhole,  cfaaan  stztdi, 
and  point  russc,  with  blue  and  red  cotton,  and  with  wsiisvootonied 
silk.  The  sponge  is  inclosed  in  a  bag  of  white  Tnrkidi  doth,  and 
has  an  embroidered  stripe  down  the  centre.  lUastration  470  pTes 
the  design.  The  diamonds  are  edged  in  point  msse  with  n^thimd, 
and  the  centre  of  the  diamonds  is  worked  with  maiee-oolonred  silk 
and  red  thread.  The  stars  are  embroidered  with  maiitKiolonred 
silk.  Tlic  sponge  is  then  inclosed  in  a  bag  of  grey  oUsIdb. 

471  and  473. — Toixbt-Casb  fob  Bbubhbb,  Ac. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  case  fully  opened.  It  is  made  at  dark 
grcv  holland,  and  hound  with  dark  leather.  Inside  ft  is  fitted 
with  several  pockets,  and  a  broad  leader  atrap  holds  in  place  the 
different  toilet  necessaries.  Outside  the  ease  is  embroadwed  with  red 
wool  in  chain  and  feather  stitch,  aeoording  to  design.  Illnstration 
471  shows  the  case  rolled  up  and  fastened  with  strong  leather  strap 
and  brass  buckle. 

472. — Teavelling  Bag  to  Cabbt  ik  thb  Haxs. 

The  material  employed  for  this  useful  bog  is  dark  gr^  twill, 
hound  round  the  outer  edge  with  narrow  strips  imitation  morocco 
leather.  There  are  pockets  of  different  sizes  inside  and  ontside  the 
case,  the  largest  sufficiently  wide  to  hold  a  shirt.  Sti^  of  twiD 
cmbrmdered  with  red  wool  in  chain  and  overcast  stitch  are  arranged 
on  the  outside.  A  fringe  of  ^ru  thread  is  sewn  round  the  ontakle 
I>ocket. 

474  and  475. — ^Two  Edgikgs. 

Designs  to  he  embroidered  on  net  wfth  red  or  white  cmhroideiy 
ootton.  The  net  is  eat  away  from  the  work  as  required  by  tlm 
pattern. 

47S. — WAJJom  Shob. 

Walking  shoe  of  bronze  glac4  leather  with  high  heeL  Over  the 
instep  the  leather  is  cut  in  strips  to  show  the  stocking,  and  bows  of 
bronze  leather  are  arranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

477. — Bathing  Sliffbb. 

Bathing  slipper  of  grey  twill  with  straw  sole  and  cork  sock. 

478. — Coveb  fob  Small  Table. 

Stjuare  cover  of  jute  canvas  with  deep  border  of  navy  blue 
flannel.  The  tendrils  arc  worked  in  overcast  stitches  with  brown 
wool,  edged  with  olive-green  silk  in  point  russe.  The  ffowers  are 
embroidered  with  red,  pale'  blue,  pink,  and  white  wools  in  chain. 


satin,  and  knotted  stitch.  The  doable  rows  of  the  centre  part  are 
worked  with  white  and  bine  wool.  The  knotted  stitches  asa  eas- 
fcrmdered  with  olive-green,  and  the  point  russe  with  red,  Une^  jsllna. 
and  white  wool. 

479  and  481. — Novelties  in  Lasibb’  Olovbs. 

Long  gloves  of  Marseilles  leather  cmbrwdered  in  chain  and  botton- 
hole  stit^  satin  stftoh,  and  point  russe.  Olive-green,  tiUeul,  brown, 
and  yellow  are  the  aakme  used. 

.^o  and  489. — Folio  fob  Engbatikob,  &c. 

Stand  and  case  of  brown  wood  tastefully  carved,  and  opcnii^  sis 
shown  in  ittasteation  480.  In  the  centre  of  the  outer  tide  is  an  oval 
applsqne  of  brown  vdvet  edged  with  g^ld  cord  and  brown  cantiile, 
wi^  centre  aaeaMgram. 

482  and  484. — B  obdbbb  fob  Ukdeblinbn. 

TW  des^ns  are  to  be  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  cambric  or 
mull  muslin  in  satin,  everc  ast,  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  raised 
^lots  are  worked  in  satin  stittii,  and  the  bars  in  overcast.  The 
ground  is  then  cut  away  from  the  embroidery. 

483. — Jbwbl-Casb. 

Square-shaped  shallow  case  out  out  of  strong  cardboard  firmly 
sewn  together.  The  inside  is  slightly  wadded  and  lined  through¬ 
out  with  white  matelasse.  Outside  the  case  is  covered  with  puf¬ 
fings  of  bright  blue  corded  silk,  studded  with  small  blue  spun  tilk 
buttons.  Bound  the  lid  and  the  lower  edge  a  thick  cord  of  Uue  silk 
is  arranged.  Between  the  puffings  on  the  lid  are  two  strips  of  blue 
silk  embroidered  in  the  design  given  in  our  illustration  48$.  The 
rosebuds  are  worked  with  shaded  pink  and  green  silks  in  satin  and 
feather  stitch.  The  leaves  are  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  with 
several  shades  of  olive-green  silk.  The  veins  and  stems  are  traeod 
with  gold  threitd.  The  strips  of  silk  are  then  vandyked  at  each  end. 
sad  edged  with  blue  grclots.  They  are  sewn  on  to  the  Kd  of  the 
cose  wMi  rows  of  small  blue  spun  silk  buttons,  and  arrangfed  so  that 
the  grelots  hang  down  to  the  lowest  row  of  cord  on  the  jewti- 
oasc. 

485. — Detail  of  483. 

486.— CoLOUBED  Stockings. 

Ecrn-colonred  and  striped  white,  red,  and  brown  stripes  em¬ 
broidered  with  filoselle  in  plain,  satin,  and  buttonhole  stitch,  assl 
in  point  russe. 

487. — Edging  fob  Washing  Matkbialb. 

The  design  is  to  be  embroidered  on  white  net  with  embmidesj 
cotton,  which  is  then  overcast  with  red  cotton,  and  the  net  is  then 
cut  in  Vandykes. 

488  and  490. — Monoobams. 

Monograms  to  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  srith 
white  a^  coloured  thread. 


THE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

In  response  to  our  offer  of  a  prize  of  Five  Pounds  for  the  best  Essay  on  this  subject,  we  have  received  a 
very  large  nnmber  of  papers.  After  very  careful  consideration,  we  have  decided  on  awarding  the  prize  to 

Mrs.  Helen  Ebrington,  the  Strand  House,  Youghal,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 
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480.— Folio  for  Engravings,  See. 
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484. 

Border  for  Underlinen. 


482. 

Border  for  Underlinen. 


487. 

Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 


488.— Monogram  (A.  B.) 


489. — Folio  for  Engravings,  &c.  (Closed.) 


490* — Monogram  (Z.  B.) 
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t  ENTERTAINMENTS,  BALLS,  &C. 

N  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  gave  his  first  garden  party 
at  Chiswick  House,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
having  relinquished  possession  of  Chiswick 
to  the  Duke  again.  There  was  an  idea 
at  the  Prince  would  hold  his  garden  parties 
tnis  year  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Buckingham 
V4  Palace,  which  would  have  been  most  con- 
^  venient  for  the  purpose,  but  this  plan  has  not 

t  found  favour  in  high  quarters,  and  will  not 
^  be  carried  out  this  season  at  least.  The  garden 
party  on  Wednesday  was  very  similar  to  those 
field  for  so  many  years  past  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  saving  that  they  themselves  were  not  the 
guests  of  the  Duke,  being  absent  from  town,  and  Royalty 
was  solely  represented  by  the  Princess  Louise.  The 
band  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  in  attendance. 

H.S.H.  the  Duke  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
honoured  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Marchioness 


die  married  ladies  silks  with  overskirts  and  polonsuses 
of  damask  or  broche.  A  great  many  ladies  were  in 
black  trimmed  with  embroidery.  One  lady  wore  a  dress 
of  poult  de  sole  and  gauze  trimmed  with  bands  of  crimson 
lotus  flowers  embroidery,  and  straw  bonnet  with  similar 
flowers  and  cream  lace.  Many  of  the  ladies  wore  dresses 
of  velvet  with  fichus  of  lace.  A  handsome  dress  was 
of  pale  green  cashmere  with  a  train  of  silk,  and  the  front 
of  the  skirt  made  of  striped  green  and  cream  silk,  with 
bands  of  lace  placed  between  ;  a  cape  of  the  cashmere, 
and  Rubens  hat,  with  lace  and  feathers.  A  simple¬ 
looking  costume  was  of  striped  white  and  pale  blue 
batiste,  worn  over  a  crimson  skirt,  with  a  large  hat- 
bonnet  of  coarse  straw  trimmed  with  yellow  roses  ; 
and  another,  rather  similar,  was  arranged  with  blue  silk 
and  a  drawn  stomacher  of  blue  silk,  with  a  Rubens 
collar  and  hat  of  black  velvet.  One  dress  of  striped 
pink  silk  had  flounces  of  black  silk  and  sleeves  of  the 
same,  with  bonnet  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  black 
cherries. 


of  Hertford  with  their  company  at  dinner  on  Saturday, 
June  30,  at  their  residence  in  Connaught-place,  when 
a  distinguished  party  was  invited  to  meet  the  illustrious 
guests.  Later  in  the  evening  the  marchioness  had  a 
reception,  which  was  most  numerously  and  fashionably 
attended,  and  at  which  there  were  some  very  beautifal 
dresses  worn.  One  of  lavender  satin,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  Brussels  lace,  had  wreaths  of  embroidered 
pansies,  with  shaded  chenille  leaves.  There  were  a  great 
many  white  dresses.  One  of  white  silk  had  the  front 
covered  with  white  fringe  mixed  with  gold,  and  with 
scroll  work  of  g(rfd  above  each  row ;  the  cuirass  had  gold 
stripes,  and  fringe  formed  a  berthe  ;  a  spray  of  striped 
carnafion  on  one  shoulder,  and  another  in  the  hair.  A 
young  lady  wore  a  dress  of  white  cashmere  over  silk, 
beautifully  embroidered  with  wreaths  of  the  junk  passion 
flower. 

Mrs.  Tait  has  given  her  first  garden  party  at 
Lambeth  Palace  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  The 
majority  of  the  guests  assembled  shortly  after  five,  and 
promenaded  about  the  beautiful  grounds.  Over  nine 
hundred  guests  were  present,  including  a  large  circle  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  amongst  others  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  St.  Albans,  Jane  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham  and  the  Ladies  Conyng- 
ham,  the  Marchioness  of  Abergavenny,  General  and 
Mrs.  Grant,  the  Chinese  Ambassadors,  Prince  George 
of  Salm-Salm,  Count  and  Countess  Esterhazy,  &c. 
There  was  no  band  in  attendance  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  tea-room  of  the  palace,  and  there  was  fruit 
on  the  tables.  The  toilettes  were  of  a  rather  neutral 
tint,  the  young  ladies  chiefly  wearing  dresses  of  white 
and  cream,  with  straw  hats  trimmed  with  white,  and 


The  second  State  Ball  was  held  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
by  command  of  the  Queen, on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  nth  of  July.  Over  nine  hundred  invitations  were 
issued  and  responded  to  by  the  elite  of  the  aristocracy 
now  in  town,  the  Ambassadors,  Court  officials,  and 
members  of  Parliament  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
being  regularly  invited  to  each  of  the  two  State  Balls. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian,  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  &c.,  attended  by  thdr 
several  suites,  arrived  a  quarter  before  eleven,  and  entered 
the  ball-room.  Mr.  Liddell’s  band  from  Dublin  was  in 
attendance,  and  the  ball  opened  with  a  quadrille,  in  which 
the  Royal  party  joined.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
danced  repeatedly.  A  great  many  foreigners  were  pre¬ 
sent,  the  gentlemen  wearing  their  foreign  orders  and 
decorations.  Some  charming  toilettes  were  worn,  but  the 
most  stylish  appeared  to  be  of  subdued  colours,  nothing 
very  vivid  appearing  in  the  best  dresses.  As  usual,  white 
was  most  popular.  The  Princess  of  Wales’s  dress  was 
of  silver  tissue,  with  veils  of  crepe  lisse  and  tulle, 
garlanded  with  bouquets  of  field  poppies,  cornflowers, 
and  wheatears ;  the  headdress  of  the  same  flowers, 
and  diamond  tiara,  with  splendid  suite  of  neck  orna¬ 
ments  of  sapphires,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  The  Duchess 
of  Manchester’s  dress  was  very  effective ;  it  was  of  maize 
tulle,  trimmed  with  old  point  lace,  and  garlands  and 
bouquets  of  poppies  and  cornflowers  ;  diamond  orna¬ 
ments.  The  costly  lace  with  which  several  of  the 
dresses  were  trimmed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  floral  and 
fruit  garnitures  with  which  the  dresses  were  orna¬ 
mented,  was  a  great  feature  in  the  toilettes.  One  dress 
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of  pale  pink,  talle  looked  charming,  with  chatelaines  of 
strawberry  blossoms,  mixed  with  strawberries  half  ripe 
and  fnlly  ripe,  nestling  in  dark  green  strawberry  leaves  ; 
and  another  effective  trimming  was  of  begonia  leaves  on 
an  ivory  satin  dress,  with  veils  of  tulle. 

At  the  second  State  Concert,  which  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  July,  the  Princess  of  Wales  wore  blue  of  a 
pale  shade  ;  the  dress  was  of  antique  satin,  with  an 
overdress  of  brocade,  with  embossed  velvet  flowers, 
trimmed  with  Brussels  point  and  .wreaths  of  gloire  de 
Dijon  roses  ;  diamond  tiara,  and  pearl  and  diamond 
ornaments.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  wore  very 
handsome  jewels.  One  lady  had  a  striking  dress  of  pale 
maize  satin,  arranged  with  black  silk  ;  the  bodice  was 
trimmed  with  rows  of  yellow  roses  and  folds  of  yellow 
lace,  and  the  train  and  petticoat  was  beautifully  wreathed 
with  yellow  roses  and  scarves  of  yellow  lace,  the  train 
being  arranged  in  stripes  of  black  and  yellow  ;  very  fine 
diamonds  were  worn  with  this  dress.  The  dresses  were 
chiefly  in  the  Princesse  style,  and  laced  at  the  back,  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much  tied  back  as  usual. 
The  bodices  were  very  much  trimmed  with  flowers, 
and  cut  down  very  low  in  the  back,  and  frills  of  lace 
inserted  in  the  point  at  the  back  when  extra  low. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  his  second  garden 
party  at  Chiswick  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
loth  of  July.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of  the 
guests  ;  arriving  a  little  before  six,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  Prince  George,  his  son.  The  Duke,  as 
usual,  welcomed  his  guests  on  the  lawn,  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  and  Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  his  married 
daughter,  assisting  him  in  doing  the  honours.  The 
band  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  in  attendance.  The 
guests  strolled  and  sat  about  in  groups  until  nearly 
seven,  admiring  the  conservatories,  the  flower-gardens, 
and  the  grounds,  in  which  there  are  many  trees  with  a 
certain  interest  attached  to  them,  having  been  planted 
from  time  to  time  by  various  celebrated  personages. 
Amongst  the  toilettes  nothing  was  so  much  worn  as  white 
silk  trimmed  with  crepe  de  chine,  white  India  muslin, 
white  silks  and  matelasse,  and  even  white  satin.  Lace 
was  also  much  adopted.  A  handsome  dress  was  of 
dark  green  brocade,  opening  over  a  petticoat  of  jambe 
de  nymphe  silk,  the  waistcoat  and  petticoat  being  cut 
in  one ;  a  wreath  of  rosebuds  was  worn  around  the 
throat,  and  a  Rubens  collar  of  fine  lace ;  the  sleeves 
were  Louis  XVL  style  poufs  of  pink  silk  drawn  through 
the  green  silk,  lace  ruffles ;  the  train  had  an  under- 
flounce  of  pink,  with  the  green  train  vandyked  over  it ; 
a  Rubens  hat  of  green  velvet,  with  large  diamond  clasp 
and  green  feathers.  A  rich  dress  of  black  gauze  and 
brocade  was  embroided  with  a  border  of  lilies  around 
the  bodice,  basque,  and  the  revers  of  the  dress,  heavy 
fringe  of  chenille  and  red  and  white  silk  being  placed 
underneath  the  embroideries.  Two  young  ladies  wore 
costumes  in  the  Breton  style,  of  pale  pink  and  brown 
faille  bordered  with  rows  of  shell-like  silk  brdids  in 
cream-colour  and  pink ;  and  two  other  young  ladies 
had  dresses  of  white  arranged  with  ruby  silk  and  silver 
belts  round  their  waists. 

Elizabeth  Countess  of  Harrington  had  her  second 
reception  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  pth  of  July,  at 


Harrington  House,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  wUch 
was  most  numerously  and  fashionably  attended.  The 
entertainment,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  consisted  of 
comedies  Fram^ises,  enacted  by  Mdlle.  Damain  and 
M.  des  Roseaux,  the  programme  being,  of  course, 
different.  Some  of  the  dresses  worn  were  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  Duchess  of  Westminster  wore  white 
damask  silk  over  black  velvet ;  Lady  Hume  Campbell, 
a  handsome  dress  of  deep  violet,  with  a  double  muslin 
fichu  trimmed  with  lace,  headed  by  a  band  of  em¬ 
broidered  rosebuds.  A  very  beautiful  dress  was  a 
polonaise  of  rich  noisette  brocade,  trimmed  with  deep 
fringe,  worn  over  a  velvet  skirt ;  the  back  of  the  sleeves 
was  of  the  velvet,  with  lattice-work  of  brocade  across  ; 
straw  bonnet,  with  cream  lace,  velvet  bow,  small  red 
flowers,  and  ivy  leaves.  The  hostess  wore  a  dress  of 
white  silk,  with  stripes  of  mauve  satin ;  her  grand¬ 
daughters,  the  Misses  Chandos  Pole,  had  black  and 
white  checked  silk  dresses,  with  lace  fichus.  One 
young  lady  had  a  pretty  dress  of  canary  muslin,  with 
bows  of  black  velvet  up  the  back,  and  on  various  parts 
of  the  dress.  Hon.  Mrs.  Mostyn  had  a  dress  of  palest 
bleu  clair  de  lune,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  the  bodice  made 
as  a  gentleman’s  coat,  with  large  pockets  on  the  tails. 
The  Countess  of  Norbury  had  a  particularly  handsome 
dress.  A  great  many  of  the  young  ladies  wore  pale 
blue  cashmere,  generally  as  polonaises  over  silk  skirts. 
Miss  Hughes  of  Kinmel  wore  one  of  this  shade,  much 
trimmed  with  broad  gold  braid.  A  white  damascene 
polonaise  was  made  with  a  bib  bodice  back  and  front, 
and  was  worn  over  a  dress  of  rich  ultramarine  blue 
velvet.  Several  ladies  wore  fruit  on  their  bonnets  ;  one 
had  a  small  spray  of  oranges,  another  one  of  most  per¬ 
fectly  natural  plums.  Lady  Selwin  Ibbetson  had  a 
dress  artistically  composed  of  amethyst  velvet  and  drab 
faille.  Two  sisters  wore  dresses  of  bright  emerald 
silk,  with  collars,  revers,  and  trimming  of  gold  em¬ 
broidery.  Lady  Raglan  had  a  dress  of  myrtle  green 
silk,  with  white  lace  and  bonnet  to  correspond. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

The  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  White) 
to  Mr.  Cecil  Price  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  August  9,  and 
it  will  probably  be  solemnised  in  St.  Paul’s  Cath^raL 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Frederick  Eustace 
Wollaston  (Queen’s  Bays),  only  son  of  Major  Wollas¬ 
ton,  of  Shenton  Hall,  Leicestershire,  and  Miss  Annie 
Hargreaves,  second  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
greaves,  of  Arborfield  Hall,  Reading. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  Cecil  Foljambe, 
eldest  son  of  Selina  Viconntess  Mihon  and  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Savile  Foljambe,  of  Osbertoo,  Notts,  and  Miss 
Susan  Cavendish,  daughter  of  lieutenant  and  Lady 
Emily  Cavendish. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  the  Hon.  William 
Gerard,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Gerard,  and  Miss  Mary 
Milner,  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  Milner. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  M.P.,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Lady  B^trix  Lambton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  d 
Durham. 

A  marriage  is  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take  place. 
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between  Lord  Garvagh  and  the  Baroness  Florence  de 
Bretton. 

The  marriage  between  Lord  Aberdour  and  the  Hon. 
Helen  Ponsonby  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  25th 
inst. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  Abel  Smith, 


member  for  Hertfordshire,  and  Miss  Dyke,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Percyvall  Dyke,  Bart. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  1 8th  of 
July,  between  the  Rev.  C.  Lewis  Kennaway  and  Miss 
Edith  L.  Parke,  eldest  daughter  of  C.  I.  Parke,  Esq.,  of 
Henbury,  Wimborne. 


SMALL  GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 


THEIR  USE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


N  addition  to  the  evergreens  mentioned 
last  month  the  following  plants  of  a  miscel- 
laneous  description  are  carefully  cultivated 
and  introduced  into  the  conservatory  at 
^1^  different  periods  of  the  year  : — 

Fuchsias. — Of  these  we  have  twenty  or  thirty 
^  different  sorts,  which  are  kept  in  a  cold  pit  during 
k  the  winter  months,  and  brought  into  the  house 
as  soon  as  the  camellias  and  azaleas  can  be  turned 
out  to  make  room  for  them.  Early  in  March 
®  while  in  the  pit  the  plants  are  pruned,  and  as 

1  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  shooting  are  re¬ 
potted,  and  well  watered  over  their  tops  with  a  fine 
rose.  When  brought  into  the  house  they  are  placed 
on  a  shelf  by  themselves  and  syringed  every  evening  until 
they  come  into  flower.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  healthy 
and  free  from  blight.  They  require  a  rich  soil  and  liquid 
manure  to  produce  fine  flowers.  They  may  be  grown 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  beautiful  varieties  may  often  be 
obtained  from  seed.  The  new  sorts  are  expensive ;  a 
very  useful  and  good  selection  can  be  had  at  about  18s. 
the  dozen. 

Primulas. — Primulas  of  the  sinensis  class  are  invaluable 
for  winter  decoration.  We  buy  a  packet  of  seeds  for 
2s.  6d.  every  year,  sometimes  of  one  grower  and  some¬ 
times  of  another.  The  plants  are  raised  in  pans  in  a 
hotbed  in  April  or  May,  potted  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  or  shifted  several  times  before  they  are  brought 
into  the  house  in  autumn.  During  the  summer  months 
the  pots  are  set  upon  tiles  on  a  north  border,  screened 
from  wind  and  excessive  rain.  When  once  established 
the  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  will  not  bear  what 
gardeners  call  coddling.  There  are  especially  two  colours, 
pink  and  white,  and  some  flowers  are  double.  A  packet 
of  mixed  seed  answers  our  purpose  best,  for  we  cannot 
accommodate  more  than  twenty  pots.  By  a  little  manage¬ 
ment  we  bring  them  into  flower  at  different  times,  so 
that  we  have  primulas  from  October  to  March. 

Coleus. — The  beautifully-coloured  leaves  of  the  coleus 
produce  a  pleasing  effect  in  summer.  We  have  usually 
half-a-dozen  plants  of  different  tints  upon  the  shelves. 
They  are  troublesome  to  keep  during  winter,  and  we 
find  it  best  to  buy  in  May  or  Tune  what  may  be 
required. 

Scarlet  Salvias. — These  we  raise  from  cuttings  every 
year  in  the  same  way  as  heliotropes  and  verbenas.  They 
are  very  showy,  but  we  never  care  to  have  more  than 


three  or  four  in  the  house,  for  they  ramble  and  take  up 
too  much  room. 

CEschynanthsis. — This  pretty  little  scarlet  Brazilian 
parasite  we  strongly  recommend.  We  have  two  plants  of 
it,  and  they  seem  always  to  be  in  blossom.  They  flourish 
in  the  poorest  soil,  and  require  no  attention.  The  foliage 
is  evergreen  and  elegant  in  form. 

Geraniums. — We  have  now  for  some  time  discarded 
the  French  varieties — pelargoniums  as  they  are  generally 
called,  they  require  so  much  attention,  and  make  no 
adequate  return  for  the  trouble  they  give,  their  beauty 
being  so  very  short-lived. 

Of  Zonale  geraniums  we  have  a  good  selection,  and 
we  are  continually  looking  out  for  improved  varieties. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  select  in  the  spring  some  of  the 
best  autumn-struck  cuttings,  to  expose  them  to  the  full 
sunshine  during  summer,  and  deprive  them  of  all  blossom- 
buds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Thus  treated  they  make 
strong  plants,  which  flower  profusely  in  the  conservatory 
during  winter  and  the  following  spring. 

Roses. — We  have  occasionally  introduced  a  few  choice 
pot  roses,  but  they  require  more  space  than  we  can  con¬ 
veniently  afford  for  them,  and  we  do  not  find  that  in  a 
general  way  they  come  in  much  earlier  than  roses  out  of 
doors,  which  do  well  in  our  soil  and  situation,  and  of 
which  we  have  a  very  large  variety.  Of  bulbs  and 
tuberous  plants  the  following  are  highly  ornamental — 
viz.,  cyclamen,  begonias,  Tritonia  crocata,  Tritonia 
aurea,  and  Babiana. 

Cyclamen. — These  of  the  Persian  variety  we  have 
raised  from  seed,  and  in  the  spring  we  have  in  the 
house  several  fine  specimens  both  pink  and  white ;  we 
have  counted  nearly  a  hundred  blossoms  on  one  root. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  gone  out  of  flower  in  the 
spring  the  pots  are  sunk  in  the  open  ground  under  a 
south  wall  in  full  sunshine,  and  left  to  rest  until  the 
following  autumn,  when  the  roots  are  repotted  and 
brought  again  into  the  house.  They  require  a  rich  light 
soil  and  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  flower. 

Begonias. — These  also  are  seedlings,  and  we  have  many 
very  choice  plants  of  the  tuberous  variety.  They  are 
started  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring,  and  during  summer 
and  autumn  make  a  grand  display  in  the  house.  When 
the  foliage  has  died  down  the  tubers  are  taken  from  the 
soil  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  during  winter.  This  year 
we  have  added  to  our  collection  a  tuber  of  the  lovely 
Begonia  frcebelli,  from  Switzerland. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 
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Triionia. — We  have  two  sorts  of  tritonia — T.  aurea 
and  T.  crocata.  The  former  is  a  large  plant  with  showy 
orange-coloured  flowers,  grown  on  spikes  after  the 
manner  of  the  gladiolus  ;  and  the  latter  is  very  dwarf, 
but  extremely  pretty.  The  roots  of  both  require  rest 
after  flowering.  We  have  three  pots  of  each,  and  find 
four  or  five  bulbs  in  each  pot  sufficient. 

Babiana. — This  is  a  pretty  little  bulbous  plant  with  a 
blue  flower.  It  should  be  grown  in  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  sandy  loam  ;  two  or  three  pots  of  it  are  very  useful 
in  the  spring. 

In  addition  to  these  a  few  hyacinths  and  narcissus  may 
have  places  found  for  them.  The  former  should  be 
fresh-imported  bulbs,  but  the  latter  may  be  taken  out  of 


the  open  ground  and  returned  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over.  The  same  bulbs,  however,  should  not  be  used 
in  the  house  for  more  than  one  year. 

We  cannot  draw  our  remarks  on  this  most  fascinating 
subject  to  a  close  without  again  expressing  the  earnest 
hope  that  some  of  our  many  readers  may  be  induced  to 
follow  the  instructions  we  have  given,  and  that  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories  under  their  management  may 
be  the  means  of  affording  them  as  much  pleasure  as 
they  do  to  the  lady  who  so  successfully  takes  charge 
of  our  own.  We  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
assist  them  with  advice,  and  are  only  too  happy  to 
place  at  their  disposal  the  benefit  of  our  own  ex¬ 
perience. 


MySICAL  AMD  THEATBim. 


»0  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  vitality  of  Handel’s  music  and  of 
the  hold  which  it  has  upon  the  lovers  of 
music  in  this  country  than  the  constant  suc- 
jigss  which  attends  the  monster  Festivals 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  To  an  ordinary 
i  'I  observer  it  might  have  appeared  impossible  that 
a  programme  repeated  with  comparatively  small 
W  variation  every  three  years — for  two  out  of  the 
three  days  of  the  Festival  are  invariably  devoted 
(j  to  the  Messiah  and  the  Israel  in  Egypt — would 
not  in  time  have  palled  upon  the  appetite  of  even 
the  most  devoted  admirers  of  the  great  German  com¬ 
poser’s  music,  but  experience  proves  the  contrary  in 
the  most  marked  manner.  Even  the  late  Mr.  Bowley, 
to  whom  the  originating  and  organisation  of  these 
colossal  concerts  is  entirely  due,  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  his  scheme  would  attain  to  such  a  lasting 
popularity,  and,  indeed,  of  late  years  many  people  had 
begun  to  say  that  the  days  of  Handel  Festivals  were 
numbered ;  but  in  spite  of  all  such  predictions  they  are 
as  successful  as  ever,  and  the  Festival  of  this  year, 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  month,  was  attended 
as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  which  have  gone 
before  it.  Nor  was  this  success  merely  a  commercial 
or  financial  one.  The  choir,  which  is  of  course  the 
special  feature  of  these  meetings,  was  really  better  than 
ever,  both  in  power,  balance,  and  accuracy,  and,  barr¬ 
ing  a  few  trifling  blemishes,  gave  a  nearly  faultless 
rendering  of  the  music  entrusted  to  them.  Sir  Michael 
Costa  may  well  be  proud  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  he  and  his  trusty  lieutenants  have  brought  their 
forces  in  spite  of  enormous  difficulties  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  securing  more  than  one  general  rehearsal, 
which  is  in  itself  a  performance,  of  the  whole  of  the 
choralists.  The  solo  parts  were  entrusted,  for  the 
most  part,  to  English  vocalists,  who  proved  that  in 
this  class  of  music  at  least  they  can  hold  their  own 
against  all  comers.  Unfortunately  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  was,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
conspicuous  by  his  absence,  but  the  directors  had  also 


secured  the  services  of  Madame  Patti,  who  sang  on 
the  selection  day  ;  Madlle.  Albani,  who  may  be  looked 
on  as  at  least  half  English ;  Mr.  Santley ;  Herr  Henschel, 
the  German  basso  ;  and  Signor  Foli,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Handel’s  music  is  most  accurate.  The 
performance  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel  calls  naturally 
for  no  comment  beyond  a  word  of  praise  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  programme  on  the  selection  day  con¬ 
tained  several  interesting  items  which  call  for  more 
detailed  mention.  The  special  attraction  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  appearance  of  Madame  Patti,  to  whom 
were  entrusted  the  two  airs,  “  Let  the  bright  sera¬ 
phim,”  from  Samson,  and  “  From  mighty  kings,”  from 
Judas.  Both  of  these  were  superb  pieces  of  singing, 
and  the  applause  which  the  latter  evoked  necessitated 
an  encore.  Mr.  Lloyd  sang  the  tenor  air  from  Acis, 
“  Love  in  her  eyes,”  one  of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of 
melody  that  Handel  ever  wrote,  so  faultlessly  that  he 
might  well  have  accepted  the  demand  for  its  repetition  ; 
and  Mr.  Santley  made  the  usual  effect  with  the  bass  air, 
“  Nasce  al  bosco.”  The  choral  numbers  included  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  “  Tyrants  would  in  impious 
songs,”  from  Athaliah;  “  Glory  to  God,’’  from  Joshua; 
“  Tyrants  now  no  more,”  from  Hercules ;  “  The  dead 
shall  live,”  from  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day;  and 
several  other  items  more  generally  familiar.  A  special 
feature  of  the  programme  was  the  concerto  for  organ 
and  orchestra.  No.  2  in  B  flat,  the  solo  part  of  which 
was  finely  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  Best,  the  famous  Liver¬ 
pool  organist. 

In  face  of  the  unquestionable  success  of  the  Festival 
it  would  appear  out  of  place  to  suggest  any  alteration 
in  the  tactics  of  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
even  though  such  an  alteration  might,  from  an  art 
point  of  view,  be  an  improvement.  The  attractions 
which  performances  on  a  colossal  scale  of  Handel’s  two 
masterpieces  seem  to  present  to  the  general  public  are 
so  great  that  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  anything  against 
their  taking  their  regular  places  time  after  time  in  the 
programme.  But  at  the  same  time  it  does  seem  a  pity 
that  we  cannot  have,  in  the  intervening  years  between 
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the  trienDial  Handel  celebrations,  musical  festivals,  if 
on  not  so  large  a  scale,  at  least  giving  scope  for  greater 
variety.  We  have  nothing  in  London,  which  in  every 
other  respect  is  the  head  and  centre  from  which  other 
musical  organisations  draw  their  inspirations,  at  all 
analogous  to  the  Musical  Festivals  of  Birmingham, 
Ncawich,  and  the  Three  Choirs.  At  all  of  these  most 
of  the  greatest  composers  are  laid  under  contribution 
for  excerpts  or  entire  works,  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all,  opportunity,  and  in  some  cases  direct 
encouragement,  is  given  to  living  composers  to  write  and 
bring  out  new  works.  Birmingham,  heading  her  list 
with  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah^  can  boast  to  have  introduced 
to  the  world  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern 
musical  works,  nor  are  the  other  institutions  we  have 
mentioned  far  behind.  Here  in  London,  with  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities  such  as  no  other  city  in  the 
world  can  command,  it  appears  we  can  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Of  course  we  are  not  blind  to  many  obvious 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  here,  notably  financial 
ones,  which  do  not  embarrass  the  stewards  of  the 
provincial  meetings  ;  but  at  the  same  time  much  might 
be  done  to  clear  these  out  of  the  way.  The  fact  that 
now-a-days  to  hear  a  new  work  we  have  to  go  to  a 
provindal  Festival  is  not  a  creditable  one  to  London 
musical  enterprise.  Handel,  at  all  events,  found  that 
even  in  his  time,  when  musical  amateurs  were  scarce, 
and  many  foes  were  in  the  way,  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  jjerformance  of  new  music  a  financial  success. 

At  last  we  are  able  to  boast  a  real  accession  to  our 
list  of  operatic  singers  of  the  highest  class.  They  are 
but  few  and  far  between.  Nature  is  scanty  in  her 
production  of  geniuses,  and  we  have  to  wait  patiently 
for  their  appearance,  and  endure  many  disappointments 
in  the  waiting.  Since  the  advent  of  Madame  Christine 
Nillson  we  have  had  no  singer  who  could  fairly  claim 
a  place  among  the  first  rank  of  vocalists,  until  Mr. 
Mapleson  introduced  one  to  us  in  the  person  of  Madame 
Ethelka  Gerster,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  part  of  Amina  in  Sonnambula, 
always  a  favourite  with  debutantes. 

The  new  comer  evinced  the  possession  of  a  soprano 
vcwce  of  remarkable  beauty  and  brilliancy,  which  she 
is  able  to  use  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  being 
equally  at  home  in  sustained  cantabile  passages  and  the 
most  brilliant  fiorituri.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  Madame 
Gerster  proves  to  be  a  first-rate  actress.  She  possesses 
the  true  dramatic  instinct,  without  which  the  loveliest 
voice  and  the  most  finished  vocalisation  loses  half  its 
effect.  She  has  since  appeared  with  equal  success  in 
Lucia  di Lam mermoor,2Sidi  Elvira  in  /Pwri/aw/,  and  appears 
destined  to  occupy  a  very  high  position  on  the  lyric 
stage.  With  this  one  exception  there  has  been  hardly 
aa3rthing  that  calls  for  special  mention  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Opera  House  ;  but  one  cannot  dismiss  it  altogether 
without  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  magnificent  artiste 
who  has  so  long  been  the  mainstay  of  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
company.  It  is  unhappily  very  doubtful  we  shall  ever 
hear  Madame  Titiens  again,  and  it  will  be  long  indeed 
before  she  has  a  worthy  successor. 

The  Covent  Garden  season  has  been  on  the  whole  a 


prosperous  one,  though  not  eventful.  Madame  Patti 
and  Madame  Albani  have  been  as  heretofore  Mr.  Gye’s 
principal  attractions,  and  whenever  they  have  sung  a 
crowded  house  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  strange  that  a  manager  of  Mr.  Gye’s  sagacity 
should  have  thought  to  add  interest  to  his  season  by 
bringing  forward  an  opera  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha  entitled  Santa  Chiara.  The  libretto  is  feeble 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  music  is  worthy  of  the  libretto. 
Surely  Mr.  Gye’s  only  reason  for  producing  it  must 
have  been  that  he  thought  an  opera  by  a  Grand  Duke 
must  create  a  sensation.  It  did  so,  but  in  a  sense  very 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Covent  Garden  ex¬ 
chequer. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves’s  benefit  concert  is  always  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  the  musical  season.  It 
is  always  sure  to  be  crowded,  for  it  is  the  one  concert 
of  the  season  at  which  one  may  be  absolutely  and 
positively  sure  that  the  great  tenor  will  be  present,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  has  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  musical  taste  of  the  general  public  that  few 
people  know  better  how  to  arrange  a  taking  programme. 
This  year’s  concert  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Reeves  was  there,  and  sang  some  of  his  most  favourite 
songs,  which  were  received  with  the  usual  enthusiasm, 
in  his  usual  incomparable  style,  and  he  had  also  secured 
the  services  of  most  of  the  prominent  vocalists  of  the 
day,  all  of  whom  seemed  determined  to  do  their  best 
on  behalf  of  our  greatest  English  tenor. 

Of  theatrical  events  during  the  month  we  have  little 
to  record.  People  will  not  go  to  the  theatre  when  the 
thermometer  is  almost  at  boiling  point,  and  even  a 
manager  could  hardly  blame  them.  Still,  most  of  the 
theatres  are  open,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  attend¬ 
ance  is  wonderfully  good.  It  there  is  any  one  of  our 
readers  who  would  like  to  see  the  higher  development 
of  farce-acting  we  would  recommend  him  to  visit  the 
Haymarket,  where  he  will  find  two  well-worn  and  old 
farces,  Lend  me  Five  Shillings  and  A  Regular  Fix,  in  the 
bill,  the  principal  part  in  each  being  taken  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  notoriety. 
At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  be  angry  with  the  actor 
for  wasting  his  magnificent  powers  on  such  poor  material ; 
but  after  all  one  feels  that  the  talent  is  not  wasted.  It 
is  good  to  see  an  ordinary  farce  played  with  such  care 
and  conscientiousness,  and  in  a  style  that  might  give  a 
lesson  to  many  of  our  most  popular  actors. 

At  the  Olympic  Mr.  Henry  Neville  has  shown  his 
good  sense  by  withdrawing  the  Scuttled  Ship,  which  was 
a  singularly  unpleasant  drama,  not  adapted  to  his  com¬ 
pany,  his  theatre,  or  his  audience.  The  revival  of  the 
dramatised  version  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  Lady 
Audleys  Secret  is  in  every  sense  a  successful  one,  and 
serves  to  bring  out  to  great  advantage  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Neville’s  company.  Miss  Bella  Pateman  is  singularly 
powerful  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  and  Mr.  Neville 
himself  is  a  careful  and  artistic  representative  of  the 
lawyer  and  amateur  detective,  Robert  Audley.  The 
revival  is  followed  by  a  charming  little  piece  from  Mr. 
Neville’s  pen,  entitled  The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona, 
which  of  itself  will  repay  a  visit  to  the  theatre. 
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f  Paris,  ^ufy. 

HE  grand  revue  at  Longchamps  revived 
for  Parisians  the  animation  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  races.  It  was  the  same 
crowd,  the  same  desertion  of  the  city 
for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  same 
nping  in  the  open  air  by  the  working 
sses,  eating  their  provisions  upon  the 
•w  grass — a  day  of  enjoyment  for  all,  but  more 
i  j  especially  for  the  people,  always  eager  for 
'  military  sights. 

A  Marshal  MacMahon  rode  during  the  revue 
a  splendid  horse,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  type  of  what  a  war-horse  should  be.  No  horse¬ 
man  in  all  the  marshal’s  staff  possessed  so  perfect  a 
steed,  and  yet  celebrated  sportsmen  were  present,  such 
as  Count  de  Moltke  and  Colonel  Crousing.  The 
President  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  exhibited  a 
sword  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  was  the  horse  he 
rode.  It  is  the  sword  that  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  City  of  Autun,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Italy, 
and  the  handle  of  which  is  splendidly  carved  and 
enriched  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  splendours  of  the  revue 
was  the  intense  heat,  and  it  was  the  last  of  the  Jete 
days  in  the  Bois,  all  our  beau-ntoride  having  now 
deserted  it  for  cooler  regions. 

The  end  of  the  Parisian  season,  which,  by-the-bye, 
lasted  unusually  late  this  year,  was  marked  by  several 
marriages  in  high  life.  Many  a  romance  begun  this 
winter  between  a  waltz  and  a  quadrille  was  finished 
in  this  lovely  month  of  July  before  emigrating  to 
foreign  shores  or  dispersing  to  the  sea  or  mountains. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  marriages  was 
that  of  the  Viscount  Charles  d’Anthenaise  with  Madlle. 
Therese  de  Cars.  The  Marshal  and  Madame  de  Mac¬ 
Mahon  were  present,  also  the  Marchioness  de  Mac¬ 
Mahon,  the  Duchess  of  Madrid,  the  Duchess  de 
Vallombrosa,  Count  de  Trapani,  Prince  de  Chalais, 
Duke  de  Lorge,  &c.,  &c. 

The  mother  of  the  bride,  the  Viscountess  de  Cars, 
is  daughter  to  Count  Lebzestern,  who  was  long  pleni¬ 
potentiary  minister  of  Austria  at  Naples. 

The  family  of  the  bridegroom  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  our  French  noblesse;  it  reckons  among  its  ancestors 
several  knights  and  baronets  who  took  part  in  the 
Crusades. 

Another  grand  marriage  has  taken  place  in  Paris 
this  month  in  the  Jewish  world — that  of  Madlle. 
Goldsmith  with  Baron  Gunzbourg,  son  of  the  well- 
known  banker.  Since  the  wedding  of  Madlle.  de 
Rothschild  the  synagogue  of  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire 


had  not  witnessed  so  large  a  number  of  carriages,  of 
gorgeous  liveries,  of  marvellous  toilettes.  When  the 
bridal  party  entered  the  temple  there  passed  before  us, 
as  it  were,  a  cloud  of  light-coloured  silks,  of  lace, 
feathers,  flounces,  and  jewels.  There  were  so  many 
and  of  such  brilliant  colours  that  it  was  difficult  to 
take  in  the  details  of  the  whole. 

One  thing  we  observed,  however,  and  that  was  the 
beauty  of  the  bride,  and  the  grace  with  which  she 
wore  her  very  simple  dress  of  white  faille,  moulding  her 
perfect  figure  and  its  immense  train  without  any  orna¬ 
ment.  In  her  blond  hair,  dressed  in  the  Grecian 
fashion,  were  light  sprays  of  orange-blossoms  falling 
fringe-like  over  her  brow,  and  her  long  tulle  veil 
covered  her  head,  face,  and  figure  entirely.  For  a 
cherished  daughter  of  King  Million  such  simplicity 
was  in  very  good  taste. 

The  bride’s  mother  wore  a  dress  of  straw-coloured 
damassee  silk,  with  the  front  part  of  white  faille  striped 
with  old  point.  Two  young  sisters  had  most  fanciful 
chapeaux,  composed  of  a  wreath  of  large  meadow 
daisies  with  two  small  bronze  wings  such  as  those  of 
Mercurius,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  on  either  side 
in  front,  and  at  the  back  two  other  wings  spread  out 
butterfly  fashion.  Their  dresses  were  of  white  da¬ 
massee  silk  with  tunics  of  white  satin. 

Among  the  guests  were  Prince  OrlofF,  the  Fould 
family,  all  the  high  financial  world,  the  Koenigswarter, 
Ephrussi,  Bishoffsheim,  Oppenheim,  Cohen,  Edmond 
Joubert,  &c.  The  toilette  of  Madame  Joubert  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pretty,  though  bizarre.  The  front,  claret- 
coloured,  covertd  with  fringed-out  ruches  of  navy 
blue,  light  as  feathers  ;  the  train  blue,  with  claret- 
coloured  fringed-out  ruches.  A  bewitching  hat,  all  of 
red  feathers,  with  a  cluster  of  ripe  cherries  at  the  side. 

Madame  de  G.  was  also  very  tastefully  dressed  in 
myrtle  green  and  verdigris  faille,  with  a  profusion  of 
quilled  Valenciennes  lace  trimming.  The  ladies  wore 
no  jackets,  scarves,  or  mantles,  but  some  had  very 
pretty  little  capes  of  white  lace. 

The  only  thing  which  savoured  too  much  of  the 
parvenu  style  was  the  servants’  livery,  entirely  green, 
and  of  the  most  gaudy  of  greens — grass-green  coats, 
apple-green  breeches,  cabbage-green  hose.  The  foot¬ 
men  and  coachmen  perched  upon  their  seats  ludicrously 
resembled  large  parrots. 

The  Paris  races  are  over,  but  every  week  some  take 
place  in  provincial  towns,  often  attracting  a  number  of 
Parisians  to  the  spot.  Thus  the  Beauvais  races  have 
been  brilliantly  attended.  The  number  of  toilettes  of 
dark-coloured  batiste,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  was  re¬ 
marked.  It  is  a  charming  style  for  the  hot  weather. 

The  Beauvais  races  were  the  occasion  of  splendid 
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fStes  and  receptions  at  the  Chateau  de  Mouchy,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  town.  The  Princess  does  the 
honours  of  the  chateau  with  infinite  grace.  The 
dining-room  of  this  chateau,  all  of  ebony  wood  and 
embossed  copper,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
unique  in  France.  Mouchy-le-chatel  receives  guests 
by  series,  just  as  Compiegnedid  in  the  days  of  Imperial 
splendour. 

Parisians  are  indeed  dispersed  just  now  all  over  the 


world  ;  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere  but  in  Paris, 
where,  for  the  next  four  months,  their  place  will  be 
taken  by  foreigners  and  provincials — unless,  indeed, 
politics  call  them  back  prematurely  this  year.  But  on 
such  questions  all  is  dark  and  uncertain.  We  are  more 
than  ever  a  people  dancing  upon  the  crater  of  a  slum¬ 
bering  volcano,  only  instead  of  dancing  in  Parisian 
saloons,  we  now  tread  the  giddy  mazes  in  gay  casinos 
and  f^e  tents  of  fashionable  watering-places. 


HOME  HEEDLEVVOBK. 


CHAPTER  IX. — JACKET  BODIES. 


PATTERN  OF  THE  FRONT. 

EFORE  commencing  to  draw  this  pattern 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extra 
material  which  is  required  below  the  waist 
for  the  basques  of  the  jacket.  The  pattern 
is  then  drawn  as  for  a  plain  high  body. 
This  done,  the  paper  below  the  waist  must  be 
utilised,  and  at  the  end  of  the  line  a  a  slanting 
line  is  to  be  drawn  sloping  towards  the  left. 
The  line  for  the  front  of  the  body,  where 
allowance  has  been  made  of  some  inches  for  the 
fold  (down  the  centre  for  buttons,  &c.),  will 
also  be  lengthened  to  form  the  front  basque. 

When  the  material  has  been  tacked  upon  the  lining 
(care  always  being  taken  to  keep  this  and  the  stuff  quite 
straight)  the  pleats  can  be  marked  as  explained  in  last 
chapter.  If  the  basques  be  not  too  long  these  can  be 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  body.  If,  however,  the  jacket 


Fig.  24. — Pattern  of  the  hack. — The  pattern  for  the 
back  is  again  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  a 


is  to  be  very  deep,  they  must  be  taken  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  edge.  The  second  pleat  is  generally 
shorter  than  the  first.  Both,  however,  of  these  must 
be  diminished  to  nothing  at  the  lower  ends.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  pleat  will  be  at  the  waist.  It  has 
been  before  described  that  the  tops  of  all  the  pleats  go 
to  nothing.  The  buttons  or  hooks  in  the  front  of  the 
body  can  be  carried  down  to  the  edge  of  the  basque, 
or  can  be  taken  only  to  a  little  lower  than  the  waist. 


plain  high  body.  In  the  same  manner  also  as  for  the 
front,  sufficient  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  basques 
at  the  back.  These  should  be  rather  longer  than  those 
in  front.  A  line  is  drawn  at  the  end  of  line  a  in  the 
same  manner  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  front. 


Near  the  centre  of  the  armhole  the  little  side  pieces 
a'e  to  be  drawn,  as  before  explmned.  For  a  jacket 
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body  these  will  come  rather  lower  than  the  line  of  the 
back,  b  from  c;  the  line  of  the  side  piece  is  to  be 
carried  slantingly  on  the  right  (having  a  slope  of  as 
many  inches  as  the  required  depth  of  the  basque)  to  the 
end  of  the  basque,  c.  In  this  manner  the  necessary 
fulness  and  depth  will  be  given  to  the  basques  of  the 
jacket.  Cutting  the  side  pieces  thus,  however,  has 
the  effect  of  separating  the  basque  from  the  back 
part,  b.  The  back  being  thus  cut  through  in  order 
to  form  the  basque  to  it,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  add  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  pattern  of  the  back  at  b, 
and  this  will  prolong  the  centre  line  below  point  b. 
This  has  to  be  cut  on  the  cross  at  the  side,  c,  the  slope 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  side  piece.  This  will  form 
the  basque  for  the  back. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  although  not  shown  in 
our  illustration,  yet  the  side  piece  is  frequently  carried 
up  to  the  shoulder,  a  plan  that  has  the  advantage  of 
causing  the  dress  to  fit  with  less  trouble  than  if  cut  by 


the  old  method.  The  little  pleat  at  the  slope  of  the 
armhole  (above  the  side  piece)  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  back  piece  (between 


the  side  piec^  is  frequently  made  with  a  seam  down 
the  centre.  Tnis  is  effected  by  drawing  out  the  pattern 


as  described  above,  but  allowing  for  the  extra  stuff 
required  for  the  seam  down  the  centre. 

Figs.  25  and  26. — Make. — ^The  material  is  laid  upon 
the  lining.  Two  pieces  will  have  been  cut  for  the 
fronts,  two  for  the  sides,  and  one  cut  double  for  the 
back,  of  which  Fig.  25  shows  the  half ;  or,  as  just 
explained,  instead  of  the  back  being  made  in  one  piece, 
it  can  be  formed  in  two.  The  separate  parts  of  the 
body  are  joined  by  first  tacking  the  side  pieces  to  the 
back,  and  then  tacking  the  others,  commencing  by  the 
seams  at  the  armholes.  If  any  be  required,  alterations 
can  now  be  made  at  the  neck  and  arms,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  body.  It  is  frequently  found  necessary  to  make 
a  small  pleat  at  the  waist  from  the  side  pieces  as  far  as 
the  second  pleat  in  front  (this  must  be  neatly  stitched), 
so  that  the  body  fits  the  figure  well  and  does  not 
wrinkle  at  the  hips.  This  pleat  of  course  is  not  required 
if  the  body  is  shortened  and  without  basques. 

Different  shapes, — Cut  longer  and  larger,  the  basques 
can  be  made  to  any  shape.  The  different  parts  can  be 
of  different  lengths  and  gathered  and  arranged  in  large 
folds,  the  corners  turned  back  in  the  “  Pompadour”  or 
“Louis  XV.”  style.  These  flaps  are  finished  off  by 
the  edges  being  equalised  and  hemmed  or  edged  with  a 
border.  They  may  be  cut  into  points  and  ornamented 
in  any  style  whatever. 

Figs.  27,  27. — These  are  basques  made  separately 
to  the  body,  cut  as  above  explained,  but  starting  simply 


from  the  line  at  the  waist.  These  basques  have  some¬ 
times  a  seam  down  the  centre  of  the  back.  In  that 


case  they  are  cut  rather  on  the  cross  at  the  back.  Worn 
under  a  belt  they  sometimes  give  an  air  of  fashion  to 
a  rather  passee  style  of  dress,  that  with  the  round 
body. 

Sleeves. — Although  the  form  of  the  sleeve  often  varies, 
nevertheless  there  is  one  rule  which  never  changes,  and 
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that  is  diat  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  is  always  longer 
by  2^  inches  than  the  inner  or  sloped  side. 

Fig.  28. — To  draw  this  pattern  a  straight  line,  a,  b, 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  On  this  line  is  laid 
half  the  size  of  the  armhole,  one  end  of  which  is  seen 
at  c  and  the  other  at  d;  then  the  length  of  the  sleeve  is 
placed  at  d,  and  taken  slantingly  towards  the  end  to 
point  e.  These  measures  taken,  the  pattern  is  drawn 
by  a  line  slightly  sloped  in  the  centre  from  d  to  e.  For 
the  outside  length  or  top  of  the  sleeve  a  straight  line  is 
to  be  drawn,  commencing  about  three  inches  above  c — 


say  at  point  f,  stopping  at  g  (which  shows  the  centre 
of  the  inner  line,  d,  e),  and  which  point  ought  to  form 
the  elbow.  This  line  is  then  carried  slantingly  and 
parallel  to  the  inner  line  to  point  h.  This  latter  ought 
to  be  about  two  inches  lower  than  the  inner  part  of  the 
arm.  The  end  of  this  line  is  at  point  h.  A  slanting 
line,  drawn  from  h  to  e,  will  form  the  edge  of  the  lower 
line  of  the  sleeve.  This  is  to  be  measured  after  the 
intended  size  of  the  wrist.  At  the  upper  end  there  are 
two  different  shapes,  that  from  f  \.o  d  for  the  top  of  the 
sleeve,  and  that  from  J"  to  /,  which  shows  the  slope  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  arm.  Often  the  under  half  of  the 
sleeve  is  cut  narrower  than  here  shown,  from  the  top 
to y,  the  elbow,  g. 

Make. — The  pattern  is  laid  upon  the  lining,  keeping 
the  material  quite  straight,  and  two  pieces  are  cut  for 
the  tops  of  the  sleeves  and  two  for  the  under  halves. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  their  respective  shapes. 

The  material  is  to  be  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  lining, 
tacking  the  latter  upon  it  as  before  explained  with  regard 
to  the  body.  The  sleeves  are  sewn  the  entire  length 
of  the  seams.  A  good  plan  to  hide  the  stitches  on  the 
inside  of  the  sleeve  is  to  lay  both  halves  of  the  lining 
together  and  both  the  halves  of  the  stuff  together.  Say 


the  two  halves  of  the  lining  are  placed  upon  the  two 
halves  of  the  stuff,  and  the  whole  run,  or,  better,  stitched 
together.  When  the  sleeve  is  turned,  both  the  seams 
being  on  the  inner  or  wrong  side,  are  entirely  hidden. 
This  plan  is  one  generally  adopted  by  dressmakers. 

Different  fashions. — Upon  this  basis  sleeves  wider  or 
narrower,  longer  or  shorter,  can  be  made  open  the 
entire  length  (or  partially  so)  of  the  arm  either  of  the 
inner  or  outer  side,  and  kept  in  place  by  ornaments 
placed  at  intervals  down  the  open  side. 

A  pretty  puffed  sleeve  can  be  made  by  leaving,  say, 
the  outer  side  open  and  placing  small  straps,  buttons,  or 
fastenings  of  some  kind  at  intervals  down  the  opening, 
and  thus  drawing  the  two  halves  together,  say,  in  five 
or  six  places,  and  then  cutting  a  strip  of  muslin,  lace, 
satin,  or,  in  fact,  anything,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer,  and  drawing  it  through  the  holes  (formed  by 
the  clasps)  into  puffings.  These  puffings  must  be 
fastened  down  on  either  side  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
sleeve.  Small  pleats  in  the  puffing  answer  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  in  its  place. 

Each  puff  ought  to  be  double  the  length  of  the  space 
into  which  it  is  intended  to  go. 

The  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  is  hemmed 
or  has  a  false  hem  of  the  material,  or  of  silk  of  the 
same  colour.  It  can  also  have  a  piping  similar  to  that 
which  it  is  always  necessary  to  place  round  the  armhole 
in  order  to  strengthen  it  and  keep  the  sleeve  in  its  place. 
The  sleeve  can  be  made  sufficiently  large  at  the  wrist 
to  slip  over  the  hand,  or  with  an  opening  at  the  inner 
seam,  which  can  be  fastened  by  buttons  similar  to  those 
(though  not  so  large)  on  the  front  of  the  body. 

Sleeves  such  as  those  in  vogue  for  dinner  dress,  &c  , 
are  made  after  the  above  directions,  but  instead  of  going 
to  the  wrist,  are  cut  at  or  a  little  below  the  elbow. 
These  are  generally  trimmed  with  a  pleating  of  silk  the 
same  as  the  dress,  and  a  puffing  of  lace  or  tulle  below 
it.  A  band,  or  fold,  of  the  dress  material,  which  is 
usually  cut  on  the  cross,  is  generally  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  pleating,  and  this,  when  fastened  with  a  bow, 
gives  a  pretty  and  elegant  appearance.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  add  that  bows,  whether  for  trimming  sleeves  or 
dresses,  are  better  cut  on  the  cross,  and  are  in  five 
pieces,  two  for  the  loops,  one  for  the  centre  piece,  and 
two  for  the  ends.  These  are  lined  either  with  the  same 
material  or  with  muslin  the  same  colour,  but  it  is  better 
and  even  necessary  that  the  ends  of  the  bows  should  be 
lined  with  the  same  material  as  that  of  which  they  are 
made,  the  reverse  sides  being  frequently  visible.  This 
description  of  a  bow  composed  of  five  pieces  refers  to 
the  ordinary  or  "  butterfly’ -shaped  bow.  The  material 
for  the  different  parts  should  always  be  cut  rather  larger 
than  the  lining,  and  tacked  neatly  down  over  it,  so  as 
to  form  neat  edges  to  the  different  sides. 
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ANSWER  FOR  ME. 


HAT  would  I  do  for  you,  my  dear. 

If  I  to-day  could  be  lord  of  my  life  ? 
Suppose  that  we  both  were  sitting  here. 

Mere  man  and  woman,  not  husband,  wife. 
Would  your  faded  face  be  fair,  and  your  brow — 
What  but  the  wrinkles  there  would  I  see  ? 
Would  I  love  you  then  as  I  do  now  ? 

But  you  shall  answer,  dear,  for  me. 


Love  is  for  ever,  and  only  one. 

For  when  it  enters  surrendered  hearts 
It  is  as  the  supreme  master — none 
Can  dispossess  him  till  life  departs. 
And  none  succeed  him  of  royal  line. 

Vacant  the  darkened  throne  must  be 
If  desolation  should  fall  on  mine. 

But  you  shall  answer,  love,  for  me. 


I  love  not  easily,  love  but  few  ; 

Light  come,  light  go,  is  not  my  way. 

No  one  has  known  my  heart  but  you. 

And  you  not  its  deeps,  as  you  shall  to-day. 
Put  your  hand  on  it  and  feel  it  beat. 

Where  is  the  other  impossible  she 
Can  quicken  it,  kneeling  at  my  feet  ? 

But  you  shall  answer,  sweet,  for  me. 


If  I  were  king  of  the  world,  my  dear,  « 

You  could  not  be  more  my  queen  than  now  ; 
You  would  have  the  same  old  lover  here. 

Except  that  his  crown  would  be  on  your  brow. 
Can  anything  be  too  good  for  you 

That  a  king  may  give  ?  Ask  and  see. 

Name  me  the  thing  that  1  will  not  do. 

For  you  shall  answer,  wife,  for  me. 


THE  RAIN. 


LL  the  sky  above  me  is  dark  and  drear. 

And  a  cold  grey  shadow  enfolds  me  here ; 
Through  the  stillness  no  human  voice  is  heard. 
On  the  drooping  vine  not  a  leaf  is  stirred. 
While  my  heart  keeps  time  with  its  bitter  pain, 
Keeps  time  to  the  pitiless  dropping  rain. 

The  pitiless  rain,  the  sobbing  rain. 

The  rain,  the  rain. 


In  the  pool  the  black  heron  stands  alone. 

From  afar  comes  the  bittern’s  plaintive  moan. 

Ah,  my  dead  love,  lost  love,  is  all  love  vain  ? 
Cannot  e’en  the  echo  of  love  remain  ? 

While  my  heart  keeps  time  with  its  bitter  pain. 
Keeps  time  to  the  pitiless,  dropping  rain, 

The  pitiless  rain,  the  sobbing  rain. 

The  rain,  the  rain. 

Since  the  grave  of  love  should  be  broad  and  deep. 
Lest,  alas  !  perchance  it  should  wake  and  weep. 
Should  wake  and  shudder  to  hear  rain  fall 
On  its  grassy  flower-strewn  funeral  pall. 

While  my  heart  keeps  time  with  its  oitter  ptin. 
Keeps  time  to  the  pitiless,  sobbing  rain. 

The  pitiless  rain,  the  sobbing  rain. 

The  rain,  the  rain. 
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%*  It  ia  abaolntely  neoeasary  that  thoae  who  preaent  themaelvea  at 
our  ConTeraaaione  ahonld  atato  their  real  name  and  addreea.  When 
matteiB  of  intereat  and  importance  are  discnaaed,  it  ia  aometimea  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideaa  arrive,  and  at 
whcae  handa  we  are  receiving  information  and  inatmction. 

All  Lettera,  qneationa,  and  commnnicationa  of  all  kinda— excepting 
thoae  relating  to  the  pnbliahing  department — to  be  addreeaed  to  the 
Eorroa  or  the  ENOLiaHwoiiAM’a  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

The  subscriber  who  guesses  accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the 
present  series  of  six  acrostics  will  receive  os  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  purpose.  Tlie  first  of  this  new  series  and/onr  seventh  Double 
Acrostic  appeared  in  the  June  number,  and  the  Last  will  appear  in 
November.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
known  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason: — 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  ns  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeling  sure  that  our  subscribers  at  home  will  not  object  to  the 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  far  away.  Thus,  no  solution 
appears  in  the  present  number,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  the  June  number  will  be  published  in  the  September 
Magazine,  and  the  number  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Guinea 
Book  will  be  published  in  February. 

No.  IX. 

As  hoary  heads  succeed  of  youth,  the  spring. 

So  these,  as  months  roll  on,  fresh  beauties  bring. 

1.  Bad  verse  you  call  it  now,  how  can  that  bo. 

For  it  is  irregular,  don’t  you  see  ? 

2.  Lords  and  Commons  often  hear  my  cry. 

And  where  is  the  ring  where  I  am  not  by  ? 

3.  From  India  now  I’m  brought,  the  whole,  long  way ; 

Add  to  me  fifty,  soon  I  fly  away. 

4.  We’ve  twenty. one  and  twenty-two  if  you  take  us  as  we  are. 
But  only  five  and  six  if  reversed  you  go  so  far. 

5.  Whitebait  is  reckoned  a  delicate  dish ; 

Behold  the  measure  of  parent  fish. 

6.  Sleepless  I  ever  must  appear. 

And  letter-less  in  Italy,  I  fear. 

Pans. 

Sitting  versus  Standing  in  Church. 

Ida  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  was  glad  to  see  that 
Beatrice  had  replied  to  the  letter  of  M.  E.  P.  which  appeared  in 
your  January  number,  and  although  I  had  withdrawn  from  the  eon- 
troversy  of  ‘  Sitting  versus  Standing,’  feeling  that  everything  that 
could  bo  said  on  either  side  of  the  question  had  been  said,  that  no 
good  was  likely  to  result  from  a  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same 
arguments,  and  that  it  was,  moreover,  useless  to  argue  with  those  who 
invented  laws  and  rubrics  to  suit  their  own  view  of  the  case  (see,  for 
example,  the  statement  of  M.  E.  P.  th.at  the  Prayer-Book  gave 
‘  distinct  directions,  explicit  and  uncompromising,  where  to  sit  and 
stand’),  yet  as  an  entirely  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the 
discussion — viz.,  sitting  versus  kneeling — I  trust  that  you  will  kindly 
allow  me  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  in  all  I  have  ever  written  on 
the  subject  my  arguments,  like  those  of  Beatrice,  were  simply  and 
entirely  in  favour  of  ‘sitting  versus  standing’ — that  is,  of  sitting  when, 
ever  a  girl  might  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  instead  of  standing  daring  the 
Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other  musical  parts  of  the  service,  and  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  sitting  in  place  of  kneeling.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  any  one  could  possibly  mix  up  the  two  questions.  'There 
is  nothing  in  any  of  my  letters,  nor,  as  far  os  I  can  see,  in  those  of 
any  other  girls  who  have  written  in  favour  of  sitting  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing*  to  justify  any  one  in  coming  to  so  illogical  and  uncharitable  a 


conclusion  os  M.  E.  P.  seems  to  have  done.  A  great  part  of  her  lette 
is,  I  may  say,  wasted  in  fierce  denunciations  of  an  imaginary  ad¬ 
versary  who  she  fancies  is  trying  to  establish  the  enstom  of  sitting  in 
place  of  kneeling,  and  so  we  are  indignantly  informed  that  the 
patriarchs  knelt  and  prostrated  themselves  when  engaged  in  prayer. 
What  is  all  this  for  ?  For  whom  is  this  outburst  of  fiery  indiguation 
intended  ?  No  one  denied  that  kneeling  was  the  proper  attitude 
when  engaged  in  prayer.  No  one  that  I  know  of  ever  attempted  or 
even  wished  to  establish  any  other  custom.  Sitting  in  place  of  kneel¬ 
ing  is  directly  contrary  to  the  rubric,  which  constantly  repeats  the 
command  to  kneel.  It  is  contrary  also  to  the  customs  of  private  and 
family  worship,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  to  the  dictates  of 
devotional  feeling.  There  are,  I  know,  as  Beatrice  says,  many  girls 
who  do  sit  in  place  of  kneeling  at  church,  but  I  never  heard  any  of 
them  argue  in  favour  of  it,  and  they  certainly  never  do  so  at  family 
or  private  devotion.  As  regards  sitting  instead  of  standing,  however* 
the  case  is  widely  different.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an  establis'aed  fact 
that  standing  is  not  enj  oined  by  the  rubric  in  many  cases  where  custom 
has  for  some  time  made  it  general.  It  is  ako  a  fact  that  standing  is 
not  practised  as  a  rule  during  family  worship,  and  that  it  is  not 
regarded  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  private  devotion  by  a  large  number 
of  sincere  and  eminent  Christians.  Beatrice  has  shown  from  the 
Prayer-Book  itself  what  any  girl  can  prove  for  herself  by  reference  to 
her  own  Prayer-Book — viz.,  that  standing  is  only  commanded  twice 
in  the  order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  at  the  Creed  and  the 
Gloria  before  the  Psalms,  consequently  that  any  girl  can,  when  she 
feels  so  disposed,  sit  daring  the  Psalms,  Canticles,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  service  (except,  of  course,  the  prayers,  where  she  is  directed  to 
kneel),  without  transgressing  any  rubric.  As  regards  family  worship, 
it  is  the  custom  in  many  families  to  read  the  Psalms  for  the  day  either 
at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  but  this  is  seldom  or  never  done  ‘  stand¬ 
ing.’  Does  M.  E.  P.  mean  to  say  that  this  absence  of  form  implies 
‘  indifierence’  to  the  act  of  worship  in  which  the  family  is  engaged  P 
It  would  be  universally  obnsidered  indecorous  to  sit  daring  the 
prayers,  but  it  is  not  thought  wrong  to  sit  daring  the  reading  of  the 
Psalms,  either  at  family  worship  or  when  at  one’s  own  private 
devotions.  There  is  nothing  more  needed  to  show  that  the  two 
questions — sitting  versus  standing  and  sitting  versus  kneeling — are 
totally  distinct.  Again,  M.  E.  P.  speaks  of  our  endeavouring  ‘to 
establish  a  custom.’  I  beg  to  assure  her  that  she  is  entirely  mis¬ 
taken.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  no  wish,  nor  to  my  knowledge  have 
other  girls  expressed  any  wish  to  ‘  establish  a  custom.’  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  what  we  have  advocated  has  simply  been  liberty  of  individual 
opinion  and  practice — ^that  is,  that  each  girl  should  consult  her  own 
judgment  and  feelings  as  to  when  she  sits  or  when  she  stands.  She 
is  given  this  liberty  and  discretion  by  the  Prayer-Book,  and  all  that 
we  wish  and  ask  for  is  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  use  this  liberty 
and  exercise  this  discretion  without  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
No,  we  have  no  wish  to  ‘  establish  any  custom.’  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  just  as  objectionable,  just  as  illiberal,  to  compel  a  girl  to 
sit  as  it  is  to  insist  upon  her  standing  when  she  does  not  feel  inclined 
to  do  so.  Let  her  use  her  own  mind,  and  allow  other  girls  to  do  the 
same.  One  word  mo'«.  Anothercorrespondentspokeof  my ‘following 
the  example  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  in  her  form  of  worship  against  the 
instructions  of  the  Prayer-Book.’  Now,  as  the  Princess  always  stands 
up  at  the  C  reed  and  the  Gloria,  she  does  not  act  against  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Prayer-Book  even  when  she  sits  daring  all  the  rest  of 
the  service,  consequently  your  correspondent  spoke  very  unadvisedly, 
to  say  the  least,  certainly  without  regard  to  facts,  when  she  allowed 
herself  to  make  use  of  the  above  remark.  Let  it  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  object  to  M.  E.  P.  and  her  friends  holding  the 
opinions  that  they  do.  It  is  the  method  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
enforce  those  opinions  against  which  I  protest.  If  they  really  think 
that  it  is  wrong  for  a  girl,  princess  or  otherwise,  to  sit  daring  the 
singing  of  the  Canticles  or  Anthem  on  a  hot  July  day  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  their  opinion,  but  they  have  no  right  to  say  that  in  so 
doing  she  is  acting  ‘against  the  instructions  of  the  Prayer-Book;’  in 
fact,  they  simply  state  what  is  not  the  case.  As  for  M.  E.  P.’s  ide* 
that  the  enstom  of  girls  sitting  ungloved  in  church  is  a  ‘  mark  of  a 
Ritualistic  tendency,’  and  that  it  is  chiefly  indulged  in  by  ‘  girls  who 
fancy  they  have  pretty  hands,’  it  would  bo  simply  ludicrous  were  it 
not  for  the  painful  proof  it  affords  of  our  readiness  to  impute  un¬ 
worthy  motives  to  those  whose  only  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  they  think 
differently  from  ourselves.  When  shall  we  learn  to  deal  candidly  and 
fairly,  and  to  think  charitably  and  kindly  of  our  neighbours  P  It  is  of 
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oomparatively  little  consequence  whether  a  girl  (princess  or  not)  sit 
or  stand,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  in  all  our  intercourse 
with  each  other  we  should  have  the  strictest  regard,  first  of  all  to 
truth,  and  secondly  to  charity.’  ’ 

Bride’s  Dress. 

Monoosam  presents  her  compliments  to  Humming-Bird,  and 
would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  she  would  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions ; — How  many  yards  of  tulle  would  bo  required  to  moke  a 
bridal  veil  so  arranged  as  not  to  cover  the  face  P  [From  six  yards, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bride.]  Can  it  be  worn  in  this  way  ? 
The  veil  genera  lly  falls  over  the  face,  and  is,  I  think,  prettier  so.] 
The  bridal  dress  is  a  delicate  shade  of  fawn-coloured  silk.  Can  a 
tulle  veil  be  worn  over  a  coloured  silk  ?  [Yes.]  Will  dear  Humming- 
Bird  kindly  suggest  a  pretty  bonnet  to  bo  worn  to  match  the  fawn- 
coloured  silk  ?  Monogram  has  an  oval  face,  and  fair  brown  hair,  and 
good  complexion.  [Bonnet  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  with  delicate  pink 
flowers  or  fawn-coloured  feathers.]  Will  shoes  be  worn  this  summer 
[Yes.]  I  have  a  pretty  cashmere  fichu,  trimmed  with  crape.  Would 
it  do  if  trimmed  with  silk  instead  of  the  crape  ?  [Yes.]  Or  can  yon 
suggest  any  other  way  of  trimming  it  ?  [With  ruched-out  silk,  which 
has  the  effect  of  feathers.]  Monogram  apologises  forgiving  Humming- 
Bird  so  much  trouble,  and  hopes  to  get  a  reply  as  soon  as  she  possibly 
can  to  these  questions,  which  she  awaits  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

Employment  for  Girls. 

Mat  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  give  mo  advice  on  the  following  subject — i.e.,  what 
is  the  best  business  for  a  young  girl  to  be  apprenticed  to  ?  I  know 
two  young  girls  both  in  their  fifteenth  year  for  whom  I  wish  to  find 
suitable  employment,  such  as  will  in  a  few  years  be  remunerative 
enough  for  their  entire  support.  The  parents  of  these  girls  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  pay  large  premiums,  and  besides  are  reluctant  to 
their  being  entirely  away  from  home  amongst  strangers.  I  know 
nothing  of  business  myself,  but  have  heard  such  dreadful  accounts  of 
long  hours  of  work  and  the  habits  of  the  workers  in  West-End 
dressmakers’  and  millinery  establishments  that  I  dread  to  advise  either 
of  those  employments.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  girls  but 
going  os  pupil  teachers  so  as  to  qualify  for  Board  School  mistresses, 
and  one  of  my  protdgdes  I  know  would  not  be  strong  enough  for  that, 
being  somewhat  delicate  at  the  chest.  Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is, 
are  there  any  other  employments  fit  for  fairly-educated  ladylike  girls  ? 
I  only  know  of  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  teaching.  I  should  be  truly 
grateful  for  some  good  advice  on  this  subject.”  [The  only  suggestion 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  they  should  be  trained  to  be  bookkeepers,  but 
you  will  And  every  possible  information  and  many  valuable  hints  in 
The  Year  Book  of  Woman’s  Work,  price  one  shilling,  published  at  the 
Labour  News  publishing  offices,  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden.] 

Work-Table. 

W.  J,  writes—"  Madam,— Of  all  the  benefits  of  your  Magazine  not 
the  least  is  your  instruction  in  dressmaking.  We  shall  soon  be 
obliged  to  do  all  we  require,  at  least  in  the  way  of  alteration.  I 
have  now  been  waiting  for  three  months  to  get  the  dressmaker  to 
renew  three  summer  drssses  which  I  wish  to  wear  out,  and  the  prices 
charged  by  even  third-i  ate  county  town  dressmakers  are  considerably 
more  than  the  first  dressmakers  used  to  charge.  Thanks  to  the 
School  Board  there  will  soon  bo  no  workers.  All  are  now  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  salaries  they  get  are  alarming  to  those  who  have  a 
settled  income.  I  have  heard  of  a  master  and  mistress  working  one 
school  in  the  East-End  of  London,  and  gaining  by  salary,  pupil 
teachers,  and  one  thing  and  another,  £Soo  a  year.  Of  course  a 
gentlewoman  with  a  small  income  is  lost  in  this  maze.  But  to  return. 
Can  you  give  us  in  your  next  number  more  information  on  the  subject 
of  skirts  ?  You  say  in  this  number  cut  the  back  breadth  first — likely 
in  these  days  of  trains  to  be  very  long — then  three  more  widths  of  the 
same  length  for  three  gores  on  each  side.  Now  is  this  right  ?  I 
cannot  fancy  it  necessary  to  cut  all  these  three  widths  as  long  as  the 
back.  But  what  we  most  want  is  to  be  told  how  wide  the  skirt  is  to 
be  round  the  bottom  to  make  the  flowing  train,  and  how  this  width 
is  to  be  got.  There  should  be  somewhat  of  a  table.  A  dress  which 
is  so  many  inches  on  the  ground  must  be  so  many  inches  round 
the  bottom.  Yon  may  cut  your  dress  to  a  certain  length,  but 
if  there  is  not  width  enough  round  it  will  turn  up  instead  of  setting 


properly.  In  your  patterns,  which  are  now  admirable,  there  is  one 
thing  still  wanting,  a  mark  in  the  front  of  pattern  and  also  one  in  the 
back,  to  show  where  the  seams  of  the  sleeve  should  be  set.  A  good 
pattern  is  often  spoiled  by  error  in  this  respect.  A  pattern  of  a  petti, 
coat  would  not  be  unacceptable,  a  house  one,  and  directions  how  to 
make  it  into  a  train  one.  I  saw  Madame  Ignatieff'.  Her  skirt  seemed 
on  the  platform  like  a  tablecloth  in  quantity.  I  notice  in  your  May 
number  the  second  figure  of  265  seems  a  nice  pattern  for  an  elderly 
lady,  but  how  the  required  fulness  is  put  in  under  the  bow  I  cannot 
think.  The  skirt  and  tunic  of  330  in  this  month’s  Magazine  is  elegant. 
Can  you  give  a  figure  of  it  ?  Of  coarse  the  jacket  is  not  fit  for  an  old 
figure.  I  think  old  people  will  soon  have  to  take  to  dressing-go^vns, 
which  they  can  make  themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible,  unless 
yon  can  afford  a  great  outlay,  to  get  anything  made.”  [The  directions 
were  not  for  a  trained  skir' .  It  is  only  necessary,  in  cutting  the 
latter,  to  leave  the  two  gores  next  the  back  width  of  the  same  length 
unless  the  material  has  a  wrong  and  right  side  and  an  “  up  and 
down”  pattern.  In  that  case  the  two  breadths  from  which  the  four 
gores  are  cut  must  be  each  as  long  as  the  back  width,  as  the  two 
gores  cut  from  each  breadth  will  be  for  the  same  side  of  the  dress. 
The  extra  length  must  be  cut  off  the  lower  edge  of  the  gore  nearest 
to  the  front.  \Yhen  the  train  is  very  long,  it  is  often  composed  of 
extra  length  in  the  back  width  and  two  gores  beside  it,  cut  rouud. 
The  ordinary  width  for  dresses  now  is  four  yards,  but  this  may  bo 
added  to,  in  the  case  of  a  long  train,  by  inserting  round  the  lower 
edge  the  gores  cut  off  the  top  of  the  breadths.  These  throw  the  skirt 
out.  A  dress  which  is  cut  just  long  enough  to  touch  the  ground  need 
only  be  3i  yards  round  the  lower  edge.  One  with  a  long  train  must 
be  4i  at  least.  As  to  the  sleeve,  if  the  under  and  upper  portions  are 
of  equal  width,  you  will  find  it  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  place  the  back 
seam  to  tbe  shoulder  scam  of  the  dress.  If  the  upper  portion  of  the 
sleeve  is  wider  than  the  lower  portion,  allow  the  difference  of  the 
width  in  placing  the  seam  to  the  back  of  the  shoulder  seam — that  is, 
if  there  is  an  inch  in  difference,  place  it  an  inch  behind  the  shoulder 
seam,  and  so  on.  In  the  dress  the  illustration  of  which  you  mention 
the  fulness  consists  of  two  gored  breadths  joined  to  the  other  breadths 
from  below  and  ending  under  the  bow.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple.] 

Etiquette. 

Violet  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  have  taken  your 
interesting  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  now  for  the  first  time  I  am 
going  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  questions.  Since  my  marriage  I  have 
resided  in  town,  but  having  taken  a  house  in  the  country,  I  shall 
scarcely  know  what  is  etiquette  there.  Supposing  the  neighbours 
call  upon  me,  when  ought  I  to  return  their  call,  and  must  I  invite 
them  to  dinner ;  or,  if  they  invite  me,  must  I  accept  ?  And  supposing 
I  don’t  care  for  the  people,  how  must  I  manage  ?  I  hope  you  won’t 
think  me  very  troublesome.”  [The  neighbours  call  first  upon  a  new 
resident.  The  calls  must  be  returned  within  about  teu  days.  They 
will  invite  you  to  dinner,  not  you  them.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  know 
any  of  them,  do  not  return  their  second  call.  You  must  accept  invita¬ 
tions  if  you  do  not  wish  to  give  offence,  unless  you  have  a  really  good 
excuse,  such  as  illness,  deep  mourning,  or  a  prior  engagement.] 

Socks  for  Children. 

Physician  writes — “  In  this  warm  summer  weather  I  trust  you 
will  use  the  influence  of  your  interesting  columns  on  behalf  of  the 
children  in  the  question  of  short  socks  instead  of  stockings,  a  subject 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  taken  up  in  other  papers  which  discuss  dress 
reforms.  When  mothers  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are 
now  almost  universally  keeping  their  children,  especially  their  little 
girls,  in  socks  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  during  summer,  why  do  we 
in  England  not  follow  so  pretty  and  healthful  a  custom  ?  It  may 
not  in  every  case  be  wise  to  let  children  go  with  bare  legs  in  winter 
out  of  doors,  though,  as  a  medical  man,  I  believe  that  if  a  healthy 
child  is  properly  and  warmly  dressed  with  knitted  nnderdrawers  and 
plenty  of  flannel,  it  is  all  the  better  for  having  its  arms  and  legs  bare 
all  the  year  round,  and  I  have  always  refused  to  let  my  own  children 
wear  stockings.  But  we  all  like  to  see  our  children’s  dimpled  limbs,  and 
it  is  strange  that,  as  we  seldom  think  of  letting  our  little  four-year- 
olds  wear  such  ugly  things  as  stockings,  we  so  often  adopt  them  for 
boys  and  girls  over  that  age,  just  when  they  begin  to  romp  about 
and  are  happiest  and  prettiest  with  their  legs  bare.  Every  child 
ought,  as  long  os  possible,  to  enjoy  tbs  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine 
playing  around  its  limbs.  I  hope  soon  to  see  our  mothers  in  summer 
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entirely  dis^nl  for  their  children  the  hot,  dusty,  tight-gartered,  and 
in  England  too  often  dingy,  stocking.  Children’s  limbs  are  nsnally 
warm  with  exercise,  and  their  skin  naturally  soft  and  moist.  I  have 
often  pointed  out  the  evil  of  letting  them  go  for  days  with  unchanged 
stockings,  saturated  with  the  dnst  of  the  roads  and  the  exhalations  of 
an  over-heated  skin.  Compare  this,  too  often  the  unwholesome  con¬ 
dition  of  English  children,  with  that  of  the  little  Parisienne,  with  her 
white  cotton  socks  fresh  every  morning,  and  her  limbs  sponged  from 
the  dust  of  every  walk.  She  is  cool,  clean,  and  comfortable,  and 
therefore  happy.  I  often  wonder,  too,  that  English  mothers,  whose 
children  \isnally  weir  stouter  garments  than  French  children,  and 
who  know  the  cost  in  time  of  darning  the  stocking-knees  of  a 
romping  nursery  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve,  and  the 
cost  in  money,  unless  they  do  not  caro  to  see  their  children’s 
legs  tidy,  of  new  stockings,  do  not  forbid  stockings  altogether 
indoors.  Mothers  with  limited  means  find  that  children’s  socks 
have  no  knees  to  dam,  wear  a  long  while,  and  cost  very  little  to 
begin  with.  Perhaps  they  cost  more  in  washing ;  for  if  boys  look 
well  in  dark  merino  socks,  girls  ought  always  to  wear  them  of  white 
or  light-coloured  cotton ;  and  white  socks,  to  look  fresh  and  tight 
round  the  leg,  ought  to  be  clean  every  day.  But  then,  little  socks 
can  be  washed  very  easily  in  the  nursery.  On  grounds  of  taste, 
surely  there  are  not  two  opinions.  There  is  no  prettier  thing  than 
the  short -socked  legs  of  a  handsome  child  of  ten,  plump,  round,  and 
sunburnt,  with  the  dimpled  knees  just  showing  from  beneath  her 
white-frilled  drawers.  One  sees  them  in  hundreds  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  dainty  costumes,  their  weather-browned  limbs  contrasting 
as  lovely  bits  of  colour  with  the  lingerie  above,  and  the  inch  of  snow- 
white  sock  that  peeps  above  their  neat  little  high-buttoned  boots. 
English  children  are  sweeter  in  face  and  handsomer  in  limb  than  any 
children  in  the  world.  Let  us  do  justice  to  their  beauty.  Let  our 
mothers  eschew  the  uutidy  stocking  and  ill-fitting  boot,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  well-drawn  sock  and  elegant  chauasure  of  the  French 
child.  Their  children  would  be  the  healthier  and  the  happier,  'fhe 
charm  of  the  baby  in  the  nursery  would  only  linger  the  longer  around 
the  little  people  in  the  schoolroom.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  every¬ 
where  mothers  are  more  generally  adopting  this  mode  of  dress,  that 
many  a  homo  is  bright  all  the  year  with  bare,  dimpled  limbs,  and 
that  our  parks  and  sea-shores  are  each  summer,  to  the  eyes  of  all, 
the  lovelier  for  little  boys  and  maidens  who  are  no  longer  allowed 
completely  to  conceal  the  graceful  limbs  and  delicate  skins  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  them.” 

Quotations. 

CHBLiDOinUM  writes — “M.iDAit, — I  hope  yon  and  the  ‘learned 
gentleman’  who  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  ‘  violet- crowned’  city 
will  accept  my  grateful  thsinks.  With  the  Greek  poets  one  gets  into 
a  great  many  perplexities,  though  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
poetry  so  lovely  as  theirs.  We  fall  into  perplexities  through  our 
own  ignorance  concerning  them,  therefore  any  interest  in  the  Greek 
poets  is  deserving  of  encouragement.  Pindar  and  .lEschylns  wrote 
grandly  and  wisely ;  they  were,  tob,  as  Mr.  Buskin  says,  ‘  outspokenly 
religions  and  entirely  sincere  men ;’  but  we  shall  never  love  the  Greek 
poets  unless  we  more  read  them  for  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter.  It 
was  your  correspondent  ‘  E.  G.,’  I  think,  who  also  asked  you  in  one  of 
your  Magazine  numbers  the  signification  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  title  to  his 
book  on  birds,  viz.,  Lore’s  ileinie.  As  you  invited  other  correspondents 
to  reply,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  ofier  some  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  Metivier’s  Franco-Norman  dictionary  there  is  an  old  word 
spelt  MSnie  or  Mdgnie,  the  meaning  of  which  is  stated  to  be  ‘  famille, 
compag^e.’  A  note  is  appended  as  follows : — ‘  Norman  et  vieux 
Fran^ais,  mesnie,  Anglais  suranne  meynd,  Life  <Jf  Becket,  144,  v.  fr. 
,neign4e’  This  makes  me  think  that  Mr.  Buskin  has  taken  bis  title 
from  the  Bomance  of  the  Bose,  and  means  by  ‘  Log-e’s  Meinie,’  ‘  Love’s 
Company,’  or  ‘  Love’s  Group.’  A  quotation  from  the  work  almost 
proves  this,  I  think : — 

“  ‘  II  etoit  tout  convert  d’oisiaulx 
De  roesignols  et  de  papegaux 
De  calendre  et  de  mesangel. 

II  Mmblait  qne  ce  fnt  nne  angle 
Qni  fnz  tout  droit  vennz  dn  ciel.’ 

I  should  like  to  have  said  a  word  about  this  work  called  Love’s  Meinie, 
and  the  birds  generally,  but  I  fear  being  thought  a  ‘  bore’  by  some  of 
your  young  lady  readers,  and  perhaps  yourself,  dear  madam.  I  should 
not  have  written  this  but  for  a  kind  note  yon  added  to  a  young  lady’s 


letter  in  a  recent  number.  Now-a-days  we  young  girls  do  not  devote 
much  time  to  the  ‘  fowls  of  the  air’  and  the  ‘  lilies  of  the  field.’  More 
interest  in  God’s  works  is  much  wanted,  and  it  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  any  questions  about  birds,  trees,  and  flowers  in 
the  pages  of  your  Correspondence.”  [Pray  do  send  us  your  ideas  on 
the  book  you  mention.  Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter.  ] 

St.  Valentine. 

‘‘Ills  Valintine.” — The  Saturday  Review  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  saint  of  whose  existence  you  have  had  doubts  : — “  If 
we  turn  to  the  most  recent  authority  on  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
Mr.  Baring  Gould’s  account  of  St.  Valentine  himself  is  clear  enough. 
Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  doubting  the  historical  character 
of  the  martyr,  whose  death  is  fixed  for  the  year  269,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  priest  of  the  Boraan  Church,  imprisoned  under 
Claudius  II.  for  assisting  the  martyrs  in  a  time  of  persecution. 
While  in  prison  he  converted  and  baptised  Asterius,  the  otficer  in 
whose  charge  he  was  placed,  with  all  his  family ;  and  this  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  with  clubs 
and  beheaded.  His  body  is  still  shown  in  the  church  of  St.  Piaxedis 
at  Borne,  and  his  head  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  great 
number  of  relics  of  St.  Valentine  preserved  elsewhere  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  a  very  common  one  at  the  time,  having  suffered  during  the 
ages  of  persecution,  one  of  whom,  also  mentioned  in  the  martyrology 
of  February  14,  was  a  soldier  in  Africa.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Boman  priest  who  suflerod  uuder  Claudius,  and  after 
whom  the  Porta  Valentina — now  the  Porta  del  Popolo— was  anciently 
named,  is  the  saint  who  has  attained  an  odd  kind  of  celebrity  with 
the  youth  of  modem  Europe.  Mr.  Gould  apparently  considers  any 
reference  to  such  a  subject  beneath  the  dignity  of  hagiology ;  but  on 
turning  to  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  published  ‘by  lawful 
authority’  for  the  use  of  English  Boman  Catholics,  we  read  that, 

‘  to  abolish  the  heathens’  lewd,  superstitions  custom  of  boys  drawing 
the  names  of  girls,  in  honour  of  their  goddess  Februata  Juno,  on  the 
15th  of  this  month,  several  zealous  pastors  substituted  the  names  of 
saints  in  billets  given  on  this  day.’  And  a  reference  is  added  to  the 
Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  who  is  stated  to  have  ‘  severely  forbidden 
the  custom  of  valentines,  or  giving  boys  in  writing  the  names  of  girls 
to  be  admired  and  attended  on  by  them  ;  and,  to  abolish  it,  he  changed 
it  into  giving  billets  with  the  names  of  certain  saints  for  them  to  honour 
and  imitate  in  a  particular  manner.’  We  cannot  say  how  long  this'pious 
usage  may  have  lasted  at  Geneva,  but  the  observance  of  Valentine’s 
Day  is  not,  we  believe,  now  nearly  so  popular  on  the  Continent  as  in 
England.  And  we  are  afraid  Alban  Butler  and  the  good  bishop 
would  have  considered  the  modem  practice  of  sending  valentines  to 
young  ladies  not  much  better  than  the  ‘  lewd  superstitions  custom’ 
of  giving  the  names  of  girls  ‘to  be  admired’  to  young  gentlemen, 
which  the  former  attributes  to  the  heathen.  As  to  the  feast  of  Juno 
Februata  or  Febraalis,  or,  as  Lempriere  puts  it,  Februa,  there  seems 
to  be  no  very  distinct  consent  of  authorities.  A  writer  quoted  in 
Hone’s  Tear  Book  endorses  the  statement  of  Alban  Butler,  adding 
that  the  Feast  of  Lnpercalia  was  celebrated  in  February  in  honour  of 
Juno  and  Pan.  But  in  Smith’s  Mythological  Dictienary  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  festival  of  Juno  in  February,  but  only  of  several 
during  the  month  of  April,  nor  does  the  Dictionary  of  Antuinities 
connect  her  name  with  the  Lupercalia.  There  is  a  very  old  tradition, 
however,  to  which  Chancer  refers,  that  the  birds  choose  their  mates 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day;  and  hence  the  query  in  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream ; — 

“  ‘  Good  morrow,  friends.  St.  Valentine  is  past; 

Begin  the  wo^-birds  but  to  couple  now  ?’ 

The  leading  idea  here,  as  in  the  vernal  feast  of  Juno,  is  evidently  the 
same  as  that  expressed  by  the  Laureate — ‘  In  the  spring  a  young 
man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.’  But  St.  Valentine  in 
this  climate  could  bring  only  the  promise  of  spring,  as  St.  Martin  is 
supposed  to  recall  in  November  the  afterglow  of  summer.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Meta  S.  W. — We  do  not  reply  to  questions  by  poet.  Sealskin  is 
the  natural  undyed  colour  of  the  skin,  so  there  is  no  question  of 
“  re-dyeing.” 

Mas.  M’s  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  A.  S. 

Can  any  subscriber  to  the  Enoeishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
oblige  MhH  G.  with  the  January  number  for  1S67?  It  is  No.  Si, 
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Vol.  III.  She  would  be  willing  to  give  full  price  for  it,  os  she  has 
lost  her  number  and  wishes  to  have  the  years  bound. 

U.  W.— The  following  are  the  lines  of  the  song 
BEWARE  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  the  Rhine,  by  the  Rhine,  dwell  not  by  the  Rhine, 

My  son,  I  counsel  thee  fair ; 

Too  beauteous  will  be  that  life  of  thine. 

Too  lofty  thy  courage  there. 

Scest  the  maidens  so  frank,  and  the  men  all  so  free, 

A  noble  assembly  so  bright. 

With  thy  soul  all  aglow,  there’s  the  dwelling  for  thee ; 

There  seem  all  things  fitting  and  right. 

From  the  stream  how  they  greet  thee,  the  towers  in  their 
might. 

And  the  ancient  cathedral  town. 

When  thou  climbest  aloft  to  the  dizzying  height. 

To  gaze  on  the  waters  down  ! 

In  the  river  upriseth  the  nymph  from  the  vale. 

And  if  once  she  hath  on  thee  smiled. 

And  if  Lorelei  sings,  with  her  lips  so  pale. 

My  son,  thou’rt  for  ever  beguiled. 

The  glamour  of  sight  and  of  sound  will  combine. 

Till  with  shudd’ring  delight  thou  shalt  bum ; 

Thon’lt  sing  of  thy  home  “  By  the  Rhine,  by  the  Rhine !” 

To  thine  own  thou  wilt  never  return ! 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Hcnrictta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Ivory  Basketine,  Dress  Canvas,  Elephant  and  Bright  Diamond 
Towelling,  and  other  novelties  for  Crewel  working  for  Dressers,  free 
for  one  stamp.  Address,  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware- 
road,  London.— Advt. 

Aroenta  Plate  Powder,  for  cleaning  electro  silver  ware,  produces 
the  most  brilliant  lustre,  removes  tarnish  without  ipjury  to  the  finest 
surface.  By  post  15  stamps.  E.  Waldron,  3,  Homer-terrace,  South 
Hackney,  London. — Advt. 

New  Berners  Club  for  Ladies.— The  above  will  be  opened  in 
suitable  premises  so  soon  as  150  members  are  collected.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  £i  IS.  a  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  First  instalment  on  joining. 
No  entrance  fee  before  Michaelmas.  Office,  No.  64,  Berners- street. 
Entrance  in  Castle-street.  Reading-room  now  open.  Light  refresh¬ 
ments  served. — Advt. 

Beau  Ideal  Embroidery,  AJbion  and  Excelsior  Trimmings.  Pattern 
sheets  of  all  these  favourite  goods  free  two  stamps.  Single  cards  free 
by  post.  6.  Williamson,  Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
i^.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. — Advt. 

For  Sale. — A  perfectly  new  dress  of  prune  cashmere,  with  diagonal 
stripes.  It  has  never  been  worn,  the  purchaser  having  only  tried  it 
on  and  found  it  too  heavy  for  her,  as  she,  being  delicate,  cannot  bear 
much  weight.  The  dress  is  very  fully  trimmed  with  three  flounces, 
a  deep  kilting,  a  bouiUonnee,  and  a  heading,  all  of  the  material,  which 
is  very  beautiful.  The  basque  bodice  is  trimmed  with  silk,  as  is  the 
tablier,  which  is  arranged  in  folds.  It  is  looped  up  with  bows  of  the 
material,  lined  with  silk.  The  sleeve  is  very  handsomely  trimmed 
with  bands  of  prune  silk  and  silk  buttons.  Length  of  skirt  in  front, 
43  inches ;  back,  53.  The  dress  cost  9  guineas,  and  was  bought  at  a 
good  West-End  establishment.  Is  ofiered  for  £4  los.,  purchaser 
paying  carriage.  Address  S.  E.,  with  Editor.— Advt. 


The  writer  of  the  Garden  articles  has  his  surplus  stock  of  choice 
hardy  bulbs  to  part  with — viz.,  Narcissus,  Scillas,  Snowflakes,  Ac.,  Ac. 
For  lists  and  prices  inclose  early  this  month  a  stamped  envelope  to 
Rev.  H.  P.  D.,  Wood  Bastwick  Vicarage,  Norwich. — AlDVT. 

Home  for  Governesses  and  Gentlewomen  of  Limited  Mbans. 
— Sunderlands,  23,  Alexander-street,  Westboumc-park.  Patromr— 
The  Hon.  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  C.  Hall.  The  Revs.  W.  Hay  Chap¬ 
man,  M.A. ;  Flavel  Cook,  B.A.  j  Marcus  Rainsford,  M.A. ;  Du  Pontet 
de  la  Harpe,  B.A. ;  J.  S.  P.  Streeter,  B.A.  An  earnest  appeal  is 
made  to  the  benevolent  for  assistance  in  supporting  a  Home  for 
governesses  and  reduced  gentlewomen,  which  stands  in  urgent  need 
of  aid.  Since  last  Christmas  fifty-five  temporary  inmates  have  been 
received,  some  of  them  in  very  needy  circumstances,  unable  to  pay  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  Several  small  but  pressing  debts  have 
been  unavoidably  incurred  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  for  repairs  to 
the  house.  Aid  will  surely  be  given  to  keep  open  the  “  Home,” 
w  hich  has  proved  so  great  a  boon  to  many  necessitous  and  homeless 
gentlewomen.  During  this  year  alone  upwards  of  eighty  applications 
for  admission  to  the  “  Home”  have  been  made.  One  lady  residing 
here  suffers  from  incipient  paralysis,  and  is  unable  to  come  down¬ 
stairs.  It  may  be  supposed  how  much  caie  and  attention  her  state 
requires.  Another,  having  heart  disease,  has  been  totally  unfit  for 
work  the  last  six  years.  Her  pittance  is  Ss-  weekly.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  could  be  obtained  at  the  “  Home,”  or  from  any  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  at 
the  National  Bank,  Bayswater  Branch,  or  by  Miss  Sophia  Strong- 
i’th’arm.  Superintendent  of  the  Home,  25,  Alexander-street.  [Hum¬ 
ming-Bird  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  of  the  ladies  on  the 
Committee  of  this  “  Home,”  and  willingly  adds  her  testimony  to  its 
usefulness.  She  sincerely  hopes  this  appeal  to  the  good  hearts  of 
Englishwomen  may  result  in  assistance  for  Miss  Strongi’th’arm’s 
excellent  and  charitable  endeavour  to  help  those  poor  ladies  whose 
best  days  have  been  spent  in  the  noble  but  very  arduous  work  of 
teaching.] — Advt. 

Leather-Make  Calico  is  the  best  for  all  pnrposes^the  finer  quali¬ 
ties  for  summer  wear  and  for  hot  climates,  and  the  stronger  numbers 
for  family  use.  Patterns  free  with  other  useful  household  specialities. 
One  stamp.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgwarc-road,  or 
Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMe 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 

Edith-  has  wool  embroidered  white  muslin  frocks,  rose  or  blue, 
8s.  fid.  Books  of  rare  dried  ferns,  mounted,  12  varieties,  zs. — Advt. 

Renovo. — Free  by  post,  fi,  11,  or  24  stamps.  The  Great  American 
Glove  Cleaner.  C.  Williamson,  Leather-Make  Calico  Depot,  91, 
Edgware-road. — Advt. 

Sewing  Machine,  Willcox  and  Gibbs,  polished  walont,  with  work- 
box  top.  Hemmer  and  quilter.  Been  very  little  used.  WiU  take 
£6  6s. ;  cost  £9  148. — Miss  Lee,  91,  Euston-road. — Advt. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  really  suitable  materials 
for  crewel  work.  A  sample  packet  of  Basketine,  Canvas  Towelling, 
sufficient  for  four  mats,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  is.  in  stamps- 
C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  London. — Advt. 
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TO  THE 

READERS  or  THE  “  ENOySHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE." 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


WARWICK  HOUSE,  DORSET  BUILDINGS,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


t 


HE  above  illustration  represents  the  New  Premises 
of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  where  our  Maga¬ 
zine  Is  now  published ;  and  it  is  requested  that  all 
communications  respecting  The  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  may  be  forwarded  to  the  above  address. 

A  brief  description  of  the  new  and  extensive  premises  may 
probably  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers.  The  principal 
elevation  in  Dorset-street,  opporite  the  east  fronUge  of  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  is  64  feet  high,  and  55  feet  long,  and  con- 
^ts  of  a  lofty  ground-floor,  and  four  stories  above,  surmounted 
•y  a  central  pediment.  The  elevation  Is  in  white  Suffolk 
brick  and  Portland  stone,  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor.  From 
Portland  stone  piers  on  each  side  springs  a  bold  projecting 
pediment,  under  which  is  a  figure  of  Neptune  as  a  key-stone. 
Four  piers  projecting  beyond  the  general  face  of  the  elevation 
are  carried  up  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  between  the  windows  on  each  floor.  The  elevation  also 
contains  two  massive  Portland  stone  cornices,  one  immediately 
above  the  first-floor  windows,  and  the  other  above  the  third 
floor.  At  the  north-west  angle  there  is  another  elevation, 
12  fee^  in  width,  and  containing  some  carved  stonework. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  elevation  a  head  of  Minerva  resting  on  a  globe.  The 
north  elevation,  extending  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the 


Bridewell  Estate  and  New  Bridge-street,  is  186  feet  in 
length,  and  the  same  height  as  the  Dorset-street  frontage.  In 
addition  to  the  four  stories  above  the  ground-floor,  this  front¬ 
age  has  also  dormers,  and  red  brick  bands  are  carried  across 
the  face  of  the  elevation  between  each  floor  windows. 
There  is  also  another  entrance  to  the  building  in  this  front¬ 
age.  The  interior  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.’s  business,  and  contains  large  rooms 
on  each  floor,  extending  from  the  Dorset-street  frontage  to 
the  rear  of  the  buildings,  with  several  lifts  from  the  ground 
to  the  upper  floors. 

The  new  premises  occupy  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Bridewell,  so  named  from  the  adjacent 
spring,  still  existing,  named  after  St.  Bride,  or  Bridget.  A 
part  of  the  palace  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison,  from  which 
was  taken  the  general  designation  of  “  Bridewell,”  or  a  house 
of  correction.  A  far  pleasanter  association,  however,  is 
afforded  by  the  connection  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
literature.  A  few  yards  from  the  establishment  where  our 
Magazine  is  now  published,  Richardson,  the  novelist,  was 
In  business  as  a  printer  and  publisher,  and  there  he  wrote  his 
famous  Clarissa  Harloive  and  Pamela^  the  delight  of  the  ladies 
of  his  age,  and  models  of  pure  fiction  (such,  we  are  proud  to 
say,  as  this  Magazine  offers),  at  a  time  when  such  works'were 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 


“  It  was  wonderfully  good  of  you  to  come  and  look 
me  up,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,”  said  he ;  “  and  Rose,  too, 
grown  out  of  all  knowledge,  I  declare,  and  bright  as 
the  morning.  I  hear  you  have  been  carrying  destruction 
and  devastation  wherever  you  appear.  Rose ;  how  many 
hearts  have  you  broken  lately,  eh  ?” 

“Ah,  Eustace!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “she 
often  says  that  with  her  there  is  no  one  like  her  own  old 
friends.” 

“lam  sure  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,”  cried 
Rose,  firing  up  angrily.  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of.  Aunt  Arbuthnot ;  I  like  ever  so  many  people 
immensely.  There  are  some  officers  now  at  Ballintrague 
in  the  11 2th  that  are  awfully  nice;  and  as  for  Captain 
Newbolt,  I  am  sure  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  not  think¬ 
ing  him  delightful.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  love,”  returned  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  plain¬ 
tively,  “  but  you  know  what  your  dear  papa  thinks  ;  he 
often  says  to  me,  *  I  will  never  let  Rose  throw  herself 
away  on  one  of  those  officers  ;  an  honest  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  whom  I  like  and  respect,  and  know  thoroughly 
well — he  is  the  person  whom  I  should  wish  for  my 
treasured  child.’  ” 

“  Pshaw  I”  ejaculated  Rose  bluntly  ;  “  papa  will  let 
me  do  whatever  I  choose.” 

“  Ah  I  my  dear,  you  are  so  impetuous  you  really  don’t 
know  what  you  like.  Mrs.  Hazell,  you  must  take  me 
out  to  see  your  pretty  garden  ;  I  am  longing  to  look  at 
what  you  have  been  doing  to  it.  Rose,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  as  she  glided  out  of  the  room  with 
Christian,  “is,  I  know,  most  anxious  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  her  former  friend  Eustace.  She  had  such  a 
fancy  for  him  when  he  was  a  tall  schoolboy  and  she  was 
a  small  scrap  not  higher  than  the  table,  but  one  can 
understand  that  they  feel  shy  before  a  stranger.” 

Still,  when  Rose  and  Eustace  were  left  to  themselves, 
she  only  looked  cross  and  sulky,  while  he  watched  her 


PART  II.— CHAPTER  V. 


VISITORS  AT  MOYNALTY. 

“  We  expose  our  lives  to  a  qnotidiau  ague  of  frigid 
impertinences.” 

S  Christian  and  Eustace  turned  in  at  the 
I  back  gate  of  Moynalty  they  saw  a  wag- 

;  gonette  standing  at  the  front  door.  Those 

■  grey  horses  and  blue  liveries  could  belong 

to  no  one  else  but  the  Desmonds. 

“  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Rose  must  be  here,” 
§.4  exclaimed  Christian,  glancing  at  Eustace. 

“And  all  our  pleasant  talk  is  at  an  end,”  he 
'<7^  answered.  “  Now  for  amiable  nothings  and  flat 
commonplaces,  with  a  sprinkling  of  barbed  arrows 
^  in  between.  Well,  such  is  life — up  one  minute, 
«  down  another.” 

They  found  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  elegantly  reclining  on 
the  best  velvet  arm-chair,  while  Rose  Desmond  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  with  a  decided  pout  on  her 
curved  rosy  lips. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Hazell,”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  hold¬ 
ing  out  her  hand  in  its  tightly-fitting  lavender  glove, 
“  you  really  must  forgive  us  for  the  liberty  we  have 
taken  in  coming  up  when  you  were  out,  but  Rose  and 
I  were  so  anxious  to  meet  our  old  friend  Eustace  that  we 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  go  away  without  seeing 
him.  I  am  sure  you  had  a  charming  walk.  I  quite 
envy  you  that  bright  colour — it  is  so  becoming  ;  and  you 
can’t  think  how  interesting  you  and  Eustace  looked 
coming  up  through  the  laurels  with  the  dogs  round  you. 
What  a  shame  it  is  that  Alick  never  takes  you  these  long 
rambles  when  you  are  so  fond  of  them  I” 

It  was  an  intense  relief  to  Christian  when  she  heard 
Eustace’s  hearty,  strong  voice  behind  her  ;  he  was  well 
able,  with  those  broad  shoulders  of  his,  to  take  off  any 
of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  shafts. 
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with  an  amused  indifference  such  as  one  might  give  to  a 
pretty,  wilful  child  who  obstinately  refused  to  be  good. 

“  I  am  delighted  to  get  back  again,”  at  last  exclaimed 
Eustace,  throwing  himself  into  the  chair  that  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  had  just  left.  “  I  was  beginning  to  forget 
what  home  was  like,  and  I  had  no  idea  it  was  half  so 
pleasant  as  I  find  it  is.” 

“  I  daresay  it  will  seem  dull  enough  soon,”  answered 
Rose ;  “  bat  then  you  can  ride  over  to  us  whenever  you 
like.  The  hunting  will  begin  again  in  November,  and 
I  have  a  splendid  black  mare  that  papa  has  just  given  me ; 
she  takes  everything  in  first-rate  style.  You  should  have 
seen  her  theother  day  at  1  iskarren  ;  and  if  you  get  some¬ 
thing  to  match,  shan’t  we  astonish  the  natives,  that’s  all  ?” 

“  Thanks ;  but.  Rose,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  my  finding  this  place  dull,  and  I  intend  to  be  as  busy 
as  possible.  Hasn’t  Alick  been  wonderfully  fortunate 
to  get  such  a  wife  as  Christian  ?” 

“  Fortunate  ?  no.  I  am  sure  Alick  doesn’t  think  so 
himself.  He  is  alw'ays  giving  people  to  understand  that 
he  was  quite  thrown  away.  Mrs.  Hazell  had  no  money, 
you  know,  and  she  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  way 
of  beauty.” 

“  Hasn’t  she  ?  I  should  say  she  had  as  much  beauty 
as  anybody  could  possibly  want.  Her  face  changes  so  ; 
it  is  like  turning  over  a  new  page  in  a  book  every  time 
one  looks  at  her.’’ 

“  Fiddle-de-dce  !  Nearly  every  one  about  here  thinks 
she  has  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a  fright.  She  is  just 
a  quiet,  prosy  Englishwoman — nothing  more.  When 
she  first  came  I  rather  liked  her,  but  I  soon  had  quite 
enough  of  her  stupidity;  she  just  listens  to  people  with 
that  provoking,  insipid  smile  of  hers.” 

“  Insipid  !  She  has  a  most  peculiar  smile,  full  of  life 
and  sympathy.” 

“Dear  me!  you  are  getting  quite  enthusiastic,”  re¬ 
plied  Rose  scornfully.  “  I  can  tell  you  hardly  any  one 
likes  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell,  except,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Mulla- 
^han,  and  she  likes  everybody  ;  she  and  a  few  of  the 
poor  people  are  Mrs.  Hazell’s  admirers,  and  who  would 
mind  what  a  lot  of  ragged  beggars  say  ?  Gentlemen 
never  admire  her  by  any  chance.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  like  that.  Rose.” 

“And  then  I  believe,”  continued  Rose,  “that  Mrs. 
Hazell  is  any  thing  but  a  good  manager — at  least,  Alick 
is  always  dropping  hints  about  it.” 

“  Alick !  Surely  you  know  what  a  martinet  he  is  ;  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  him.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  trouble 
my  head  about  him  or  his  wife,”  returned  Rose,  arching 
her  proud  neck  contemptuously.  “  I  neither  know  nor 
care  about  them  or  their  concerns.  But  come,  I  am 
certain  we  have  been  here  long  enough  ;  s.upposc  w'e  go 
and  look  after  Aunt  Arbuthnot.” 

As  Rose  was  sweeping  down  the  stairs  Eustace 
caught  sight  of  the  rusty  key  of  the  castle  hanging  on 
its  accustomed  nail. 

“  I  haven’t  had  a  Look  at  the  old  place  yet,”  said  he  ; 
.  “  we  might  as  well  turn  in  there.” 

“  All  right,”  replied  Rose  ;  “  and  I  see  the  others  just 
coming  round  the  corner ;  they  can  follow  us.” 

Down  the  long  dark  passage,  and  through  the  iron- 


clamped  door,  and  up  the  dusty  steps.  Rose  and  Eustace 
accordingly  went — Rose  holding  her  flounces  in  one 
hand,  and  turning  up  her  nose  at  the  spiders  and  beetles 
that  skurried  out  from  their  favourite  hiding-places  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps. 

“  Odious,  abominable  old  hole  I”  cried  Rose;  “  if  it 
were  mine  I  would  knock  it  down  to-morrow  only  for 
the  tone  it  gives  the  place.” 

Eustace,  however,  was  diving  eagerly  into  every  nook 
and  corner  with  an  animation  that  showed  he  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion. 

“  There’s  the  old  fireplace  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  was 
proud  indeed  the  first  day  I  stood  on  that  narrow  ledge 
above  it.  Many  a  fine  ox  it  has  seen  roasted  whole. 
And  here  we  are  at  Catherine  Hartpole’s  window,  where 
the  large-leaved  ivy  hangs  in  such  great  masses  ;  the 
berries  are  beginning  to  form  in  handfuls  already.  Do 
you  remember  the  legend  about  her  ?” 

“  No,  I  never  heard  it.  What  is  it  ?”  asked  Christian, 
who  had  just  come  in. 

“  Catherine  Hartpole,”  began  Eustace,  “  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  bloody  Hartpoles  who  lived  here  five  or 
six  centuries  ago.  Over  at  Knocknaroon  Hill  there  was 
a  wonderful  whitethorn  bush,  which  shot  out  into 
blossom  at  Christmas  just  as  the  Glastonbury  thorn  is 
said  to  do.  This  whitethorn  Catherine  Hartpole  took 
the  greatest  longing  for.  She  wanted  to  get  it  taken 
from  Knocknaroon  and  planted  over  there  before  the 
castle  window  that  she  might  see  it,  but  no  one  would 
be  daring  enough  to  put  a  hand  to  it.  It  was  near  an 
old  monastery,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  all  sorts  of 
charms  and  virtues.  One  day  this  proud  Catherine 
looked  round  at  all  the  knights  and  squires  in  the  great 
hall  and  said,  ‘  Cowards  and  caitiffs  ye  are  all.  Not  one 
of  yon  is  bold  enough  to  bring  me  the  whitethorn  from 
Knocknaroon.  Ye  have  the  hearts  of  chickens  and  of 
hares,  not  of  men.’  At  last  one  of  the  knights  stood 
up  and  said,  ‘  I  will  bring  it.’  So  Catherine  gave  him  her 
token,  and  on  a  dark  stormy  night  he  set  out  with  two 
or  three  trusty  followers. 

“  It  was  hard  work  to  unroot  the  whitethorn ;  it  seemed 
to  have  twisted  itself  round  and  round  into  the  ground  ; 
unrooted,  however,  at  length  it  was,  and ‘planted  on  that 
little  knoll  over  there,  but  the  next  morning,  lo  and 
behold  I  it  was  gone  back  again  to  Knocknaroon :  it  had 
been  mysteriously  carried.  So  it  happened  twice  ;  twice 
it  was  moved,  and  twice  it  was  found  back  again  in  its 
old  place.  The  third  time  the  daring  knight  resolved 
to  w’atch  beside  it  the  whole  of  one  night,  but  he  had 
not  lain  long  on  the  cold  ground  before  a  terrible  tem¬ 
pest  got  up,  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  roared, 
visions  of  grey-haired  abbots  in  glittering  mitres  and 
white  vestments  flitted  by ;  the  knight  was  whisked 
along  like  a  leaf  before  the  storm,  and  was  picked  up 
the  next  morning  a  blackened  corpse.  The  whi'ethorn 
was  found  back  in  its  old  place,  but  blighted  and 
withered  ;  and  as  for  Catherine  Hartpole,  from  that 
night  every  lock  of  her  long  black  hair  fell  off  and 
never  grew  again  ;  a  bald-headed  figure  she  wandered 
about  wringing  her  hands  and  moaning  piteously,  and 
it  is  said  she  can  still  be  seen  on  stormy  nights  by  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  her.” 
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“  I  don’t  blame  her  at  all,”  cried  Rose,  who  had  been 
picking  ivy-leaves  into  pieces  till  a  large  heap  of  them 
lay  at  her  feet.  “  I  think  she  was  quite  right ;  it  was 
just  what  I  should  have  done ;  I  would  never  rest  till  I 
had  got  whatever  I  wanted.” 

“  Oh  !  my  dear,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “  you 
are  shocking  Mrs.  Hazell  dreadfully ;  you  can’t  think 
what  a  solemn  face  she  has  put  on.  She  has  evidently 
taken  Eustace’s  legend  quite  an  serieux,  and  he  seems 
so  flattered.  Pray,  Mrs.  Hazell,  do  you  ever  write 
tracts  ?  No  !  You  look  sometimes  as  if  that  sort  of 
thing  was  in  your  line.  And  here  comes  Alick  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  cannot  stay  away  any  longer  from  his  charming 
better-half.” 

Alick,  who  had  been  sidling  along  on  the  loose  stones 
and  brushing  away  the  cobwebs  from  his  co.at-sleeve, 
now  stopped  short. 

“  Well !  you  have  chosen  a  strange  place  to  enter¬ 
tain  one  another  in,”  he  cried. 

“  Yes  indeed,”  answered  Rose  ;  “  I  hate  these  dirty 
old  ruins  and  those  stupid  legends,  and  I  am  dying  for 
a  cup  of  tea  before  I  go  home.” 

“  I  hope  you  have  been  renewing  your  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Eustace,”  said  Al'ck  gallantly,  as  the  iron 
door  of  the  castle  closed  behind  them.  “  And  aren’t 
we  to  have  the  belle  of  the  county  under  our  poor 
roof  for  a  few  days  ?  Hasn’t  Mrs.  Hazell  been  en¬ 
treating  you  to  honour  us  with  a  visit  ?” 

“  She  said  something  about  it,”  answered  Rose 
bluntly ;  “  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
come  ;  I  have  plenty  of  places  to  go  to  if  I  like.’’ 

“  Oh !  Rosie,  aren’t  you  coming  ?”  said  Eustace, 
turning  round. 

“  You  don’t  care  whether  I  do  or  not,”  replied  Rose, 
with  a  half-sulky,  half-regretful  air. 

“  Yes,  I  do  indeed.” 

Well !  perhaps  I  will  think  about  it.” 

“  Of  course  you  will  think  about  it,  my  love,”  put 
in  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  It  would  be  such  a  charming 
change  for  you.  You  used  often  to  cry  to  come  to 
Moynalty,  and  I  have  frequently  said  to  Mr.  Desmond, 
‘  We  must  really  take  our  dear  wilful  little  Rose  to 
Eustace  Hazell  he  is  the  only  person  she  minds  at  all.’  ” 

“  I  wish.  Aunt  Arbuthnot,”  cried  Rose,  putting 
down  her  teacup  with  a  startling  clatter,  “  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  always  going  over  those  stupid  old  things 
that  have  happened  ages  ago.  You  know  how  I  hate 
it.  To  hear  you  one  would  think  that  I  had  no  friends 
but  the  people  in  this  house,  while  I  have  heaps  and 
heaps  of  friends  who  are  quite  devoted  to  me,  and 
ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  me  if  I  chose 
to  ask  them.” 

Eustace  looked  at  Rose’s  pouting  lips  with  an  amused 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  after  more  tea-drinking  and 
more  smooth  speeches  from  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  the  wag¬ 
gonette  came  to  the  door. 

“  One  ha’penny,  my  lady,  one  ha’penny  for  the  love 
of  God,”  cried  old  Peggy  Brennan,  thrusting  out  a 
shrivelled  arm  as  Rose  took  her  place  in  the  far 
corner. 

“  Get  away,  you  odious  old  witch  !”  answered  Rose, 
smoothing  down  her  flounces.  “You  smell  of  smoke 


and  everything  horrid,  and  I’m  sure  you  have  some 
dreadful  disease ;  don’t  come  near  me,  for  goodness’ 
sake.” 

“  Yes  indeed,”  observed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  arranging 
her  fur  rug  ;  “  that  class  of  people  are  most  disgusting, 
always  propagating  infection  to  their  superiors.  One 
would  think  there  were  no  such  places  as  poorhouses 
for  them.  Drive  on,  James.” 

And  with  a  graceful  bend  she  and  the  waggonette 
were  whirled  away.  Eustace  stood  looking  after  them 
for  some  minutes. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  them,  Peggy  ?”  he  asked. 

“  The  young  lady’s  come  ov  an  ancient  stock,” 
answered  Peggy,  “  and  it  ’ud  ill  become  the  likes  ov 
me  to  say  a  word  agin  her,  but  th’  ould  one,  she’s  the 
mischief  and  no  mistake.  Sorra  a  thing  do  I  want 
from  e’er  ov  thim  this  day,  anyhow,  for  I’ve  had  full 
and  plenty.  Tlie  misthress,  God  bless  her !  sent  me 
out  a  grand  dinner,  and  its  goin’  home  I  am  to  dhrink 
her  health  in  a  cup  ov  tay,  not  forgettin’  yer  own, 
Mr.  Eustace,  jewel ;  sure  it  warms  the  cockles  ov  my 
heart  to  be  lookin’  at  yez  agin.” 

“Well,  weren’t  you  astonished  at  Rose  cried 
Alick  when  Eustace  came  back  “  isn’t  she  enough 
to  take  the  sight  out  of  any  man’s  eyes  ?” 

“  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  her  at  all,”  answered  Eustace 
coolly.  “Do  you  remember  that  old  plan  of  mine 
about  the  woollen  factory,  Alick  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  no  one  is  likely  to  forget  that 
piece  of  foolery  in  a  hurry.” 

“  Foolery  or  not,  I  intend  to  set  it  on  foot  again. 
You  have  some  money  of  mine  lying  by,  and  I  would 
rather  spend  it  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  nothing  but  a  tempting  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  be  throwing  good  money  after  bad  like  this,” 
replied  Alick  testily.  “  One  would  have  thought  that 
when  you  burnt  your  Angers  once  that  would  have 
satisfled  you  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  What  use 
would  it  be  ?  What  object  would  you  gain  by  it  ?” 

“  I  would  give  employment  to  the  people  about,  and 
that  would  be  object  enough  for  me.  Laziness  is  the 
curse  of  Ireland;  we  should  do  our  be^t  to  stamp  it  out. 
Look  at  the  number  of  strong  healthy  men  and  boys 
that  are  loafing  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
not  working  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  week. 
I  would  give  them  a  chance  of  regular  work  ;  they  say 
they  can’t  get  it  at  present.” 

“  They  wouldn’t  work  for  you.” 

“  Well,  I  will  try  them.’’ 

“  Much  they’ll  thank  you  !  They  would  turn  at  you 
to-morrow  if  you  gave  them  the  chance,  deceitful 
Papists  that  they  are.” 

“  That  is  quite  a  different  affair  ;  we  won’t  go  into 
that  now.  How  different  you  are  to  Christian,  Alick!  ” 

“  Of  coursel am,’’  cried  Alick  indignantly  ;  “  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  like  her.  What  does  she  know  of 
such  things  f  You  might  as  well  consult  a  child  as 
consult  her.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  you  say,”  said  Eustace  ;  “  but  I 
won’t  be  dissuaded  this  time.  I  am  determined  to  go 
on,  and  perhaps  my  undertaking  might  turn  out  a  suc¬ 
cessful  speculation  after  all,  who  knows  ?  though  that, 
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of  course,  would  be  a  secondary  consideration  with 
me.” 

“  It  won’t  turn  out  a  successful  speculation  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  it,”  muttured  Alick ;  then, 
turning  to  Eustace,  he  said  aloud,  “  The  fact  is,  Eustace, 
the  only  thing  that  really  pays  in  this  country  is  the 
pasture  farms.  Never  mind  the  people  ;  let  them  pack 
themselves  off  as  fast  as  possible,  and  get  every  acre  into 
your  own  hands,  that  is  what  I  have  done,  and  the 
consequence  is  we  have  the  best  grazing  ground  any¬ 
where,  and  that  is  sure  to  pay.” 

“  So  I  am  told,”  replied  Eustace  drily  ;  “  and  I  have 
been  hearing  about  Andy  Moran  too.” 

“  From  whom  ?  not  from  Christian  ?”  asked  Alick 
sharply. 

“  No  ;  from  Donagh  Dooagh.  I  hope  you  haven’t 
made  him  your  enemy,  Alick  ?” 

“  Not  I.  I  make  no  enemies  ;  I  just  go  on  quietly 
in  my  own  way.  I  suppose  I  might  have  turned  out 
Andy  Moran  some  time  ago,  but  the  country  was  a 
little  disturbed,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  wait ;  no  v 
the  police  tell  me  nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  settled 
down  than  the  people  seem  to  be.  I  expect  Mr.  Andy 
will  have  to  march  one  of  these  fine  days.” 

“  Well,  the  fir  plantation  is  your  own,”  answered 
Eustace,  “  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  do  anything  that 
is  really  unjust.” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  one  does  not  like  to  see  money 
put  out  of  one’s  pocket  and  say  nothing ;  that  is  rather 
too  much  to  expect.” 

That  evening  Alick  said  to  Christian — 

“  Chrissie,  I  hope  you  will  play  your  cards  well.” 

“  What  cards  do  you  mean 

“  I  will  tell  you.  Eustace  has  ^ot  up  an  absurd  idea 
of  a  woollen  factory,  which  I  thought  he  had  forgotten 
long  ago.  I  wish  to  goodness  he  would  put  it  out  of 
his  head  ;  he  is  actually  talking  of  taking  some  money 
of  his  out  of  my  hands  which  I  particularly  want  to  lay 
out  in  stock.  Now  do  you  be  sure  to  say  that  nothing 
could  be  more  senseless  than  to  set  up  factories  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  will  say  the  same,  and  I  know 
well  that  Eustace  is  very  easily  swayed  by  the  people 
he  is  with.  In  a  few  days  he  will  be  conquered  and 
obliged  to  give  in.” 

“  I  will  make  no  promises  of  the  kind,”  answered 
Christian. 

“  Oh !  you  won’t,  won’t  you  ?  and  why  not,  may 
I  ask  ?” 

“  Because  I  think  that  Eustace  is  quite  right  to  do 
as  he  intends.” 

“  And  what  business  have  you  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  ?”  cried  Alick  contemptuously.  “  You 
just  do  it  out  of  opposition  to  me.  This  is  a  nice 
obedient  partner  !  Oh  !  I  will  pay  you  out  for  this,  my 
lady,  see  if  I  don’t !  And  then  as  regards  Rose,”  he 
continued,  “  if  Eustace  would  only  fall  well  in  love 
with  her,  that  might  cure  him  of  his  folly.  If  she 
comes  here  you  ought  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  praising 
her,  and  making  much  of  her,  and  leaving  her  with 
him  as  much  as  possible.” 

“  I  think  Eustace  is  far  too  good  for  her,”  said 
Christian,  looking  up  bravely. 


“  She  is  far  too  good  for  him  you  mean,”  retorted 
Alick  ;  “  but  you  are  just  jealous  of  Rose  because  she 
is  a  deuced  deal  handsomer  than  you  are,  because  no 
one  ever  troubles  their  head  to  look  at  you  as  long  as 
she  is  by.’’ 

“  I  jealous  of  Rose !”  cried  Christian,  curling  her 
lip,  while  her  quiet  eyes  flashed  again.  “  I  only  said 
that  she  seems  to  have  no  attraction  for  Eustace.” 

“  Attraction  !  I  hate  the  word.  What  great  attrac¬ 
tion  was  there  between  you  and  me  may  I  inquire  ?  I  am 
sure  I  know  of  none.” 

Christian  made  no  answer  to  this  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion  ;  she  only  went  on  unfolding  the  long  coils  of  hair 
from  her  head  ;  as  she  did  so  the  sharp  point  of  a  hair¬ 
pin  ran  into  her  tender  skin,  but  sharper  points  than 
that  had  pricked  her  during  the  last  ten  minutes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FRIENDLY  DINNER. 

“  Oh  !  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is ! 

And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  ! 

How  a  sound  shall  quicken  content  to  bliss, 

Or  a  breath  suspend  the  bloml’s  best  play  !” 

-  the  Fireside. — Ubowxixo. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  gone  by.  Eustace  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  riding  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  deserted  factory  and  in  long  con¬ 
sultations  with  Mr.  Desmond,  Dr.  Mullaghan,  and 
Mr.  Robins,  the  Ballintrague  contractor. 

“  They  are  not  half  so  much  against  me  as  I  fancied 
they  would  be,”  he  cried  one  day,  joyously  bursting  into 
the  drawing-room,  “  and  I  really  do  think  the  business 
will  be  safely  launched.  We  have  so  many  things  in 
our  favour — a  splendid  water  supply,  more  wool  than  we 
can  buy,  and  plenty  of  hands  on  the  spot.  We  only 
want  a  few  influential  names  to  give  our  undertaking  a 
sort  of  prestige — a  member  of  Parliament  or  so  would 
do  ;  but  Colonel  Roche  is  a  sleepy  old-fashioned  drone, 
wrapped  up  in  the  affairs  of  his  club  ;  and  Lord  Ballin¬ 
trague  is,  of  course,  abroad,  more  occupied  with 
gaming-tables  at  Baden-Baden  than  with  the  trade  of 
his  town.  Come,  let  us  take  a  canter  over  to  those 
silent  walls  and  chimneys  ;  they  begin  to  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest  for  me.  I  think  I  see  the  wheels 
moving  and  the  busy  hands  at  work  once,  more.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  go,”  answered  Christian,  “  but 
I  have  no  horse  to  ride,  and  Alick  doesn’t  like  me  to 
take  his.’’ 

“  No  !  That’s  a  want  soon  remedied,  however.  I 
will  send  up  to  Knocknaroon  for  one.” 

So  the  next  morning,  when  Alick  was  standing  at 
the  window,  he  saw  one  of  Eustace’s  young  horses 
brought  out,  with  a  saddle-cloth  hanging  at  the  side. 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  training  that  brute  for  ?” 
asked  Alick,  turning  to  his  cousin.  “  I  suppose  you 
intend  her  for  Rose  when  she  comes  to  stay  here,”  he 
added  more  composedly. 

“  I  intend  her  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  ride  her,’’ 
answered  Eustace,  looking  up  from  his  paper.  “  I 
thought  perhaps  Chrissie  might  like  to  take  a  turn  on 
her  now  and  then.” 
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“  I  don’t  wish  Christian  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
riding,”  returned  Alick  crossly.  “  I  have  told  her  so 
before.  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  her  efforts  in  that 
line.” 

“  Oh,  you  wouldn’t  mind  her  giving  this  young 
thing — Flick  and  Flock  I  am  going  to  call  her — a  canter 
now  and  then.  If  the  brute  doesn’t  answer  for  a  lady 
I  mean  to  sell  her.” 

Alick  was  now  quite  convinced  that  Flick  and  Flock 
must  be  really  intended  for  Rose,  and  that  Eustace  was 
secretly  much  more  impressed  by  Rose’s  charms  th  in 
he  cared  to  allow.  All  this  trouble  in  bringing  down 
horses  from  Knocknaroon  could  not  be  for  nothing ;  to 
Alick  it  showed  plainly  that  Eustace  was  trying  to  find 
the  best  door  to  Rose’s  good  graces.  When  Alick  once 
got  an  idea  into  his  head,  every  little  scrap,  no  matter 
whether  it  fitted  or  not,  must  go  to  clothe  it,  till  at  last 
it  stood  out  in  a  suit  of  motley,  covered  with  ill-assorted 
odds  and  ends ;  but  what  matter  ?  Alick  was  more  and 
more  satisfied  and  convinced  of  his  own  surpassing 
ingenuity.  Christian  was,  however,  the  one  who  really 
benefited  by  Flick  and  Flock’s  arrival  :  she  looked 
forward  to  her  daily  rides,  for  nearly  every  afternoon 
Eustace  took  her  out,  and  she  came  back  with  eyes 
shining  and  cheeks  glowing  from  the  fresh  mountain 
air.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  grew  morbidly  anxious 
about  her  household  duties ;  at  any  rate,  there  was 
something  firm  and  stable  in  them — she  could  not  lose 
her  footing  there.  One  day,  as  she  was  dismounting  at 
the  hall-door,  Eustace  glanced  at  her  face,  and  saw 
that  it  was  unusually  troubled. 

“  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Chrissie  ?”  he  cried. 

Oh,  it  is  nothing.” 

At  last  it  came  out  that  Alick  had  sent  home  some 
fish  for  dinner,  and  that  she  had  forgotten  to  get  him 
his  favourite  fish-sauce. 

“  How  stupid  I  am  !”  she  cried. 

“  He  won’t  mind,”  said  Eustace ;  “  he  will  forget 
all  about  it.” 

“  Oh  no  he  won’t.  He  will  say  that  I  go  riding 
about  the  country  and  never  thinking  of  his  comforts, 
and  I  want  to  think  of  them  so  much,  so  very  much. 
You  know  I  ought — I  must.” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  Alick,  Chrissie  ?” 

“  N — no,  not  exactly  afraid,  only  anxious  to  please 
him.” 

“  And  where  can  this  precious  article  be  obtained  ?” 

“  Not  nearer  than  Ballintrague,  and  it  is  getting  quite 
late  now.  Never  mind.  It  is  no  use  thinking  about  it. 
I  must  only  take  the  blame.  I  have  deserved  it.” 

But  when  the  dinner-hour  came  the  sauce-bottle  was 
in  its  place  at  Alick’s  elbow,  and  Eustace  leisurely 
sauntered  in. 

“  Ballintrague  is  not  a  hundred  miles  off,’’  he  said, 
with  a  joyous  smile  at  Christian’s  perplexed  look  ;  “it 
does  not  take  a  magic  steed  to  get  there.” 

“  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?”  she  whispered. 

The  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  friendly  dinner  at 
the  Desmonds’.  Christian,  taught  by  experience,  was 
ready  long  before  it  was  time  to  go.  As  she  waited 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  she  glanced  inquiringly  at 
her  reflection  in  the  long  mirror.  To  transport  our¬ 


selves  out  of  ourselves,  to  gaze  at  the  outward  revelation 
of  our  own  individuality,  as  though  it  did  not  belong  to 
us  at  all,  as  though  it  was  something  altogether  outside 
and  apart  from  us,  how  difficult  this  is  !  Yet  now,  as 
Christian  surveyed  the  dainty  figure  before  her  in  its 
pale  salmon-tinted  silk  and  vapoury  tulle  trimmings,  as 
she  watched  the  subtle  grace  in  every  movement  of  the 
soft  creamy  arms  and  throat,  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
beseeching  entreaty  that  she  might  learn  something  of 
what  she  really  was,  and  what  were  the  incongruous 
elements  which  were  working  within  her.  A  touch  of 
sadness  still  lingered  about  the  face  she  looked  on,  but 
a  flood  of  delicate,  responsive  life  seemed  to  be  welling 
up  in  it ;  joy,  even  rapture,  occasionally  flitted  across 
those  shy,  sensitive  lips  and  those  solitary,  liquid  eyes, 
and  then  came  a  hushed  awe,  as  if  the  joy  was  stopped 
midway,  and  doubt,  or  even  terror,  had  taken  its  place. 
Christian’s  face  was  a  mystery  which  she  could  not 
read,  a  dim,  unsolved  riddle,  over  which  she  pondered, 
with  barely  a  glimmering  of  its  true  meaning. 

Presently  Alick  came  down,  more  trim  and  natty 
than  ever  in  his  evening  clothes.  His  thin  hair  was 
carefully  smoothed  over  the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  his  white  tie  looked  as  if  it  had  been  planted 
under  his  chin,  and  not  a  wrinkle  could  be  found  in  his 
tightly-fitting  patent-leather  boots,  small  and  compact 
as  he  was  himself. 

“Alick,”  said  Christian,  fumbling  nervously  with  a 
little  packet  in  her  hand,  “  I  have  got  something  for 
you.” 

“  Something  for  me  !  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  What 
can  you  have  for  me  ?” 

She  handed  him  a  small  jeweller’s  box,  and  watched 
anxiously  as  he  undid  the  knots  and  opened  it. 

“  Studs  !”  he  cried,  pulling  out  the  paper — “  coral 
studs  !  what  made  you  think  of  getting  them  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  remember  that  this  is  your  birthday  ?  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  a  surprise,  and  I  heard  you 
say  once  that  you  liked  coral  studs  so  much.” 

“  I  hate  being  reminded  of  birthdays,”  said  Alick 
pettishly,  as  he  pushed  the  tiny  box  from  him.  “  That 
sort  of  thing  may  do  very  well  for  children,  but  when 
one  gets  to  years  of  discretion  it  is  quite  enough  that 
time  should  go  over  without  having  the  fact  thrust  in 
one’s  face.” 

“And  won’t  you  wear  these,”  said  Christian,  taking 
up  the  rejected  parcel,  “just  to  please  me?  They  only 
came  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  was  so  glad  they  w'ere 
in  time.” 

“  Perhaps  I  may  put  them  in  some  day,  but  don’t  you 
see  that  I  have  my  gold  ones  in  now  ?  and  I  can’t  be  at 
the  bother  of  taking  them  out.  I  got  them  myself  a 
great  bargain  not  long  ago,  and  I  like  them  immensely. 
By-the-bye,  what  did  you  pay  for  those  ?  I’ll  engage 
you  were  taken  in  and  paid  twice  as  much  as  you  ought 
to  have  done.” 

“  It’s  no  matter  ;  I  am  sorry  you  don’t  care  for  them. 
Oh,  Alick  !  Alick  !  how  I  wish  I  could  make  you  love 
me !” 

Alick  took  no  notice  of  this  half-whispered  cry. 
Two  little  button-hole  bouquets  were  lying  on  the  table, 
and  he  began  to  examine  them  critically. 
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“  Who  are  these  for  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  meant  them  for  you — and — Eustace.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  wearing  this,”  he  said,  fastening  it 
gingerly  with  a  pin,  and  picking  off  a  leaf  here  and  a 
bud  there ;  “  but  you  always  make  your  bouquets,  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  great  deal  too  loose  and  large ;  they  are  never  as 
neat  and  tidy  as  they  should  be — never.” 

“  Take  the  gifts  the  gods  provide  you,  you  particular 
mortal,”  cried  Eustace,  sauntering  in.  “  Now  see  how 
thankful  I  am  for  my  flowers ;  they  give  me  quite  a 
festal  appearance.  I  really  must  begin  to  pay  my  court 
to  Rose  this  evening.  ‘  Froggy  would  a-wooing  go  : 
so  off  he  set  in  his  opera-hat.’  But  I  haven’t  got  an 
opera-hat,  and  I  am  quite  at  sea  about  this  wooing. 
Alick,  how  did  you  manage  to  win  Christian  ?  Can’t 
you  give  me  a  few  hints  ?  Chrissie,  won’t  you  come  to 
the  rescue  ?” 

But  Eustace  soon  saw  by  the  glum  look  on  Alick’s 
face,  and  by  the  vivid  flush  that  started  over  Christian’s 
neck  and  arms  and  forehead,  that  he  had  not  awakened 
an  agreeable  recollection.  It  was  like  walking  on  thin 
ice,  and  suddenly  going  down,  knee-deep  in  snow¬ 
water.  The  carriage  came  to  the  door  and  they  set  off, 
but  Christian’s  unlucky  star  seemed  to  be  still  in  the 
ascendant.  She  was  reaching  out  to  undo  the  carriage 
window,  which  was  caught  behind  by  an  old-fashioned 
hook,  when  it  banged  together  with  full  force  on  Alick’s 
hand. 

“  Christian  !”  he  cried,  starting  up  angrily,  “  what  are 
you  doing?  You  have  hurt  me  terribly.  Was  there 
ever  such  awkwardness  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  know  your  hand  was  on  the  window- 
ledge.” 

“  Then  you  should  have  looked.” 

“  He  had  only  just  put  it  there,  Chrissie,”  said  Eustace, 
“just  when  he  saw  Andy  Moran  at  the  gate;  it  really 
was  not  your  fault  -,  I  saw  it  was  not.” 

“  It  was  her  fault,”  replied  Alick  positively  ;  “  and  it 
is  not  the  first  piece  of  awkwardness  that  she  has  favoured 
me  with.  Here,  Eustace,  just  tie  this  handkerchief  round 
my  hand,  will  you  ?  I  know  if  I  asked  Christian  she 
would  only  do  something  wrong.” 

When  the  light  of  Desmondboro’  shone  into  the 
carriage  Eustace  saw  that  large  tears  were  glistening  in 
Christian’s  half-averted  eyes. 

“  Never  mind,  Chrissie,”  he  whispered  softly ;  “  I 
am  sure  Alick  is  not  really  much  hurt.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know,”  she  answered,  turning  away, 
for  some  wounds  cannot  bear  to  be  touched  by  some 
fingers  ;  those  fingers  awaken  too  sympathetic  a  thrill, 
and  the  hidden  veins  throb  too  violently  at  the  contact. 

The  company  had  already  arrived,  that  was  plain,  for 
a  heap  of  wraps  was  piled  in  the  hall :  there  was  Mrs. 
Mullaghan’s  woollen  hood,  plaid  cloak,  and  large 
goloshes  ;  there  was  Dr.  Mullaghan’s  mackintosh,  Mr. 
Hewson’s  weather-beaten  frieze  coat,  and  the  white 
overalls  of  the  Ballintrague  officers. 

“  I  knew  we  should  be  late,”  cried  Alick  ;  “  it  was 
Christian  fussing  with  her  ridiculous  presents  that  kept 
us.  Come,  we  had  better  go  in  and  lose  no  more 
time.” 

At  the  drawing-room  door  stood  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  in 


lavender  silk  and  black  lace  enacting  her  favourite  role 
of  hostess  to  her  own  supreme  satisfaction. 

“  Charmed  to  see  yon,  Mrs.  Hazell,”  she  exclaimed, 
“  and  dear  Eustace  too  ;  somehow  we  always  look  upon 
him  as  our  own  property.  Rose,  my  love,  you  must  have 
tired  out  Captain  Newbolt  long  ago,  and  here  is  Eustace 
longing  to  tell  you  about  his  travels ;  you  must  really  make 
room  for  him  in  that  cosy  corner  by  the  bow  window. 

But  Rose  turned  her  head  scornfully  away.  Her  long 
white  silk  and  scarlet  camellias  gave  her  a  more  regal 
air  than  ever. 

“  I  hate  hearing  about  people’s  travels,”  she  said  with 
a  frown  ;  “  they  always  bore  me  to  death.  If  Eustace 
wanted  to  tell  me  about  his,  I  am  sure  he  might  have 
done  it  ages  ago.” 

“  My  dear  Rose,”  cried  Eustace,  “  I  have  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  inflicting  any  travels  upon  you. 
Newbolt  will  entertain  you  far  better  than  I  can.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  bit  her  thin  lips  as  Eustace  walked 
away. 

“  Remember,”  she  whispered  to  him,  “  that  you  are 
to  take  Rose  in  to  dinner ;  I  would  not  think  of  giving 
her  to  any  one  but  you.  And,  Mrs.  Hazell,  you  won’t 
mind  if  I  hand  you  over  to  Dr.  Mullaghan  ;  he  is  really 
quite  amusing  sometimes,  and  I  daresay  you  have  not 
heard  all  his  old  stories.  You  may  observe  that  my 
niece,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  and  her  husband  are  staying  here 
before  they  go  to  India :  there  she  is — that  tall,  fine- 
looking  woman  in  blue.  You  may  recollect  her  as  Julia 
Arbuthnot ;  she  was  married  when  you  were  at  San- 
dington  on  your  wedding  trip  nearly  three  years  ago. 
How  time  does  fly  !  She  has  now  two  fine  little  children  ; 
they  are  with  us  also.  Charlie,  go  away,  dear ;  don’t 
tread  on  Mrs.  Hazell’s  dress  ;  she  does  not  like  trouble¬ 
some  little  boys.” 

But  Christian  shrank  from  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  and 
caught  hold  of  little  Charlie. 

“  Don’t  send  him  away,”  she  said  -,  “  it  is  quite  a  treat 
to  see  him.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  did  not  care  for  these  little  people,  and  indeed 
they  are  a  terrible  charge.  Children,  I’m  sure,  are 
always  dreadfully  dirty,  and  as  for  their  pinafores,  Julia 
says  that  they  are  soiled  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  put 
on.  Y ou  may  congratulate  yourself  that  you  have  none 
of  these  cares.  I  am  sure,  if  the  truth  were  told,  you 
are  more  to  be  envied  than  anything  else.” 

A  stir  now  began — dinner  was  announced.  Rose  put 
the  tips  of  her  gloves  on  Eustace’s  coat-sleeve,  but  still 
she  was  glum  and  sulky  as  before. 

“Sit  next  me,”  Ihe  whispered  to  Captain  Newbolt;. 
and  so  she  took  her  place  between  Eustace  and  his  rival. 

“Are  you  angry  with  me.  Rose?”  asked  Eustace. 
“  What  have  I  done  to  annoy  you  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  she  answered  haughtily.  “  Do  you  think 
I  would  trouble  my  head  to  be  annoyed  with  you  ?  We 
saw  you  out  riding  the  other  day.  I  wonder  you  care 
to  go  with  Mrs.  Hazell.  Major  Sartoris  thinks  nothing 
of  her  riding.” 

“  Doesn’t  he  ?  Then  I  don’t  agree  with  him.” 

“  I  was  over  at  Rochestown  last  evening,”  put  in 
Mr.  Hewson,  as  he  gulped  down  huge  mouthfuls  ot 
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soup.  “  I  went  to  search  for  a  rare  specimen  of  cohvp- 
tera,  also  for  the  stalice  reticulata,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
woods  around,  and  I  was  informed  that  Colonel  Roche 
has  had  another  paralytic  seizure,  and  that  he  lies  in  a 
most  precarious  state.” 

“  Yes  indeed,”  said  little  Dr.  Mullaghan.  “  We  shall 
have  to  look  about  for  another  member  for  Ballintrague. 
Eustace,  suppose  you  try  your  luck.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  have  me,  doctor.” 

“  Faith  but  I  would,  and  so  would  ever  so  many 
more.  Several  have  said  to  me  lately,  ‘  Doctor,  if  we 
only  had  Captain  Eustace  Hazell  up,  see  if  we  wouldn’t 
bring  him  in  with  three  times  three.’  You’d  back  up 
our  friend  here,  Mr.  Desmond,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

“  Eustace  knows  that  his  interests  are  the  same  as 
mine,”  answered  Mr.  Desmond,  bending  his  white 
head.  “  I  look  upon  him  as  I  would  do  on  a  son  of 
my  own.” 

“  There  you  see !”  cried  the  doctor  triumphantly  ; 
“  and  what  a  spurt  it  would  give  to  our  woollen  factory 
if  we  had  Eustace  for  a  member  !  Why,  I  suppose  we 
should  have  factories  sprouting  up  like  mushrooms  all 
along  the  river.  But  what  side  would  our  friend  Alick 
take  ?  He  goes  in  generally  for  being  a  red-hot  Con¬ 
servative.” 

Alick  cocked  up  his  chin. 

“  Where  one’s  relations  are  concerned,”  he  observed, 
“  of  course  it  makes  a  vast  difference.  One  couldn’t  go 
against  one’s  own  cousin”  (he  was  specially  fond  of  shel¬ 
tering  himself  behind  this  indefinite  “  one”),  “  and  really 
I  don’t  know  what  the  Conservatives  have  done  for  me. 
I  don’t  see  why  one  is  alivays  obliged  to  stand  by  them. 
If  Eustace  was  going  to  take  up  with  any  violent 
measures,  then  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  hold 
our,  but  I  presume  he  intends  to  be  rational  and  mode¬ 
rate.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Dr.  Mullaghan,  “  he  has  got  up 
Home  Rule  among  his  other  crotchets.  Have  you, 
Eustace  ?” 

“  Not  I,  doctor.  My  aims  are  much  humbler.  I 
should  try  to  keep  clear  of  all  such  shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands,  which  lead  no  one  knows  where.” 

“  I  believe  some  men  make  rather  a  good  thing  of 
being  in  Parliament,”  remarked  Alick.  “  I  have  been 
told  that  if  one  always  votes  with  one’s  party  one  is 
safe  to  get  a  snug  berth  on  the  Treasury  Bench  some 
time  or  other.  Perhaps  I  might  think  about  standing 
myself  one  of  these  days.” 

“  There  is  a  trifle  of  difference  between  you  and 
Eustace,  though,  Alick  my  boy  !”  said  Dr.  Mullaghan, 
with  a  shrewd  nod  of  his  head.  **  You  have  never 
been  chaired  through  the  streets  of  Ballintrague  as  he 
has  been.  Don’t  I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday  ?” 

“  No  one  can  say  that  I  am  unpopular,  I  am  sure,” 
answered  Alick.  “  I  have  never  done  anything  un¬ 
popular  in  my  life.  I  never  went  in  for  popularity  as 
Eustace  did ;  if  I  had,  I  daresay  I  should  have  got 
more  than  I  bargained  for.” 

“  If  won’t  be  individual  popularity  that  will  carry 
the  day  at  Ballintrague,”  said  Eustace.  “  Depend  upon 
it  a  Home  Ruler  w'iil  be  started,  and  if  Andy  Moran 


was  put  up  with  that  cry  in  his  mouth  I  shouldn’t  have 
a  chance  against  him.” 

“  Oh !  don’t  be  omparing  yourself  with  Andy 
Moran,”  cried  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  bobbing  her  huge  cap 
with  its  scarlet  bows.  “Sure  Mr.  Desmond  and  the 
doctor  will  get  you  in,  Eustace  ;  the  Ballintrague  men 
would  never  turn  their  backs  on  you,  and  you  befriend¬ 
ing  them  as  you  do,  and,  when  you’re  once  in,  you’ll 
have  to  build  an  elegant  house,  and  give  us  the  grandest 
parties  that  ever  were  seen.” 

“  That  sort  of  thing  is  nor  in  my  line,”  answered 
Eustace,  laughing.  “  I  should  like  to  give  all  the  beggars 
in  Ballintrague  a  good  feed  round,  but  if  I  did  1  sup¬ 
pose  I  might  bid  good-bye  to  b.ing  a  ‘  mimber.’” 

“  We  must  really  get  Rose  to  bring  you  to  reason,” 
cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  whose  wily  eyes  had  been  glanc¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  ;  but  Rose  was  watching 
Captain  Newbolt  as  he  cracked  his  w.alnuts,  and  she 
took  not  the  smallest  notice  cf  anything  or  any  one 
besides. 

“  Since  our  Church  has  been  robbed  and  despoiled,” 
began  Mr.  Hewson,  “  I  take  but  little  interest  in  politics. 
I  hold  myself  completely  aloof  from  them.  What  con¬ 
cord  can  we  have  wi  h  Belial  r” 

“Well,  now,  Mr.  Hewson,”  said  Mrs.  Mullaghan, 
“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  be  grumbling  about 
the  Church  still.  I  laven’t  you  a  nice  little  annuity  of 
your  own,  and  isn’t  it  a  mighty  comfortable  thing  for 
you  to  have  it  1  I  am  sure  1  abused  Mr.  Gladstone  till 
I  was  almost  black  in  the  face,  but  maybe  he  wasn’t 
half  as  bad  as  they  made  out.” 

“  It  is  the  priests  that  will  have  the  Ballintrague 
election  in  their  own  hands,”  said  Mr.  Desmond. 
“  Whatever  candidate  they  support  will  be  sure  to 
get  in.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,  Mr.  Desmond,”  answered  Dr. 
Mullaghan.  “  People  are  beginning  to  kick  out  against 
the  priests.  Did  Major  Sartoris  ever  hear  me  tell  the 
story  of  Ned  Cahill  ?  I  thought  not.  Well,  he  shall 
have  it  now.  When  I  was  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  Coote  and  Vesey 
were  the  Conservative  candidates,  and  all  the  priests 
were  dead  .against  them.  There  was  a  farmer,  Ned 
Cahill,  who  was  determined  to  vote  as  he  pleased  ;  he 
made  no  bones  of  taking  a  bribe  from  the  Conservative 
party,  and  went  off  to  the  Protestant  church  the  next 
Sunday.  Soon  after  Father  Darcy  began  to  volley  out 
in  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  send  all  those 
that  voted  the  other  way  to  a  place  too  hot  to  mention. 
What  docs  Ned  Cahill  do  but  t  :rn  about  and  view  the 
holy  father  from  head  to  foot,  and  Irom  foot  to  head  I 
At  last  he  bursts  out  with  ‘  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  ‘  I  can’t  say  that  I 
do,’  answers  Father  Darcy.  ‘  Do  you  know  anything 
of  algybra,  or  equations,  or  trigonometry  *  Faith  I 
don’t.’  ‘  Here,  boys,’  cried  Ned,  turning  round, 

‘  will  ye  listen  to  him  ?  Here’s  a  man  that  doesn’t 
know  a  ha’porth  about  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars, 
or  algybra,  or  equations,  or  trigonometry,  and  yet  he 
wants  to  tell  us  how  we’re  to  vote.  I  can  tell  you,’ 
says  he,  turning  to  the  priest,  ‘  that  if  you  don’t  give 
over  I’ll  go  to  church  from  this  out.  I  went  last  Sun- 
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day,  and  I  heard  a  better  sermon  than  any  you  ever 
gave.  I’ll  vote  for  Ccote  because  I’m  ’cute,  and  I’ll 
vote  for  Vasey  because  he’ll  keep  me  aisy  !’  ” 

Dr.  Mullaghan’s  story  was  a  success.  “  Ha  !  ha’s  !” 
and  “  he  !  he’s  !  were  heard  up  and  down  the  table, 
while  Alick  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  fill  his  glass 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  remarking  to  Major  Sar- 
toris  as  he  sipped  it  leisurely — 

“  Old  Desmond  has  a  capital  cellar  ;  it  is  w’orth 
while  dining  with  him.” 

“Some  of  these  Home  Rule  men,”  continued  Dr. 
Mullaghan,  “  are  very  like  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing. 
They  have  a  cry  on  their  lips  that  sounds  well  enough, 
but  there’s  another  that  only  slips  out  now  and  then 
when  they’re  not  thinking,  just  like  the  railway  porter 
that  came  to  Ballintrague  from  Athy,  and  who  used  to 
call  out,  when  the  trains  came  in,  *  Athy !  Athy  !  Bal¬ 
lintrague  I  mane  !’  ’ 

“Julia,  my  dear,’’ whispered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “I 
think  we  had  better  go.  Once  Dr.  Mullaghan  begins 
with  his  stories  there  is  no  knowing  when  he  will 
stop,  and  he  has  one  about  a  priest  eating  fish  on 
Friday  which  is  quite  dreadful.  I  think  we,  ladies  had 
better  retire.” 

So  they  did.  Mrs.  Mullaghan  put  her  fat  brown 
tabinet  arm  on  Rose’s  white  shoulder  as  they  turned 
out  of  the  door. 

“  Do  you  know  what  I  was  doing  at  dinner,  my 
dear  ?” 

“  Eating  I  suppose,”  answered  Rose  crossly. 

“  Well !  to  be  sure  I  was  eating  part  of  the  time, 
and  better  lobster  patties  and  better  roast  grouse  I  never 
tasted  in  my  life,  and  backed  by  a  lot  of  fine  flowers, 
and  glass,  and  silver,  that  there’s  not  the  like  of  in  the 
country ;  but  it  wasn’t  eating  I  was  all  the  time.  I 
was  thinking  that  I  never  saw  any  one  that  has  picked 
up  her  looks  so  much  as  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell.  .She  is  a 
pretty  young  creature,  so  she  is.” 

“  Pretty  !  ’  cried  Rose  contemptuously — “  pretty  ! 
/  think  she  is  uglier  and  uglier  every  time  I  look  at 
her.” 

“  To  be  sure  she’s  not  a  real  beauty  like  yourself, 
but  when  they  were  talking  just  now,  such  a  bright, 
quick  sort  of  a  smile  flashed  up  in  her  face,  it  quite 
took  me  aback,  it  really  did.” 

“  And  as  for  Eustace,”  exclaimed  Rose,  “  I  don’t 
know  w'hether  it  is  she  who  has  spoiled  him,  but  I 
never  saw  anybody  so  much  dis-improved  as  he  is.  He 
is  so  rude,  so  bearish,  so  detestable — yes,  detestable,” 
and  she  stamped  her  foot — “  that  I  can’t  endure  him.” 

“  Hush,  hush,  my  dear,  here  are  the  others  coming 
up  to  us,  Mrs.  .Sartoris  and  all.” 

“  Rose,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  smoothly, 
“  Mrs.  Hazell  says  she  hopes  you  can  go  to  her  to¬ 
morrow  ;  you  know  the  Sartorises  leave  us  then,  and  I 
really  think  you  could  manage  it.” 

“  I  don’t  care  to  go  at  all,”  answered  Rose,  frowning. 
“  It  is  only  you  who  want  me  to  go.” 

“  Fie  !  fie  !  my  dear,  it  is  only  your  pleasure  I  am 
thinking  of.  It  is  such  a  pity  we  can’t  hear  Julia  sing 
to-night,  but  she  never  sings  without  her  sisters.  Mrs. 
Hazell,  would  you  be  persuaded  to  favour  us  with 


some  of  your  pretty  little  things  ?  You  won’t  mind 
the  gentlemen  not  being  here,  will  you  ?  No,  of  course 
not.  You  are  quite  sober  and  staid,  and  so  devoted  to 
Alick.  How  good  you  are  !  Thank  you  so  very  much . 
Any  noise,”  she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  “is 
acceptable  at  a  little  evening  like  this  it  makes  people 
talk,  doesn’t  it  ?” 

“  I  hate  music  for  my  part,”  cried  Rose,  “  unless 
people  play  wonderfully  well.  Now  Madeline  Roberts, 
first  music- pupil  at  Madame  Belert’s,  where  I  was  for 
a  quarter,  she  could  play  runs,  and  shakes,  and  every¬ 
thing,  but  I  don’t  consider  that  anybody  about  here  can 
play  at  all.” 

“  Oh  !  come,  my  love,”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “  I 
think  poor  Mrs.  Hazell  plays  very  nicely.  I  daresay 
she  has  not  had  so  many  advantages  as  your  friend.” 

The  music-room  was  in  a  small  turret,  separated  by 
an  archway  from  the  large  drawing-room,  and  Christian 
was  only  too  glad  to  make  her  escape  there  and  to  feel 
that  she  was  alone.  Her  playing  was,  like  herself, 
soft,  dainty,  graceful,  with  a  flash  of  electric  brightness 
starting  across  it,  and  then  dying  away  in  strange 
pathetic  sadness.  She  went  on,  almost  forgetting  where 
she  was,  till  the  tea  had  been  sent  away  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  reappeared.  Presently  that  magnetic  instinct 
which  tells  when  some  one  is  listening  to  us  made  her 
turn  round. 

“  Eustace,  is  that  you  ?’’ 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  brings  you  here  ?  Why  have  you  left  the 
others  ?” 

“  Because  I  chose.  It  is  cool  and  refreshing  in  here, 
and  I  am  tired  with  the  buzz  of  voices  and  the  per¬ 
petual  talk  of  buying  and  selling.  I  didn’t  know  that 
you  played  so  well,  Christian  ;  you  never  play  to  us  at 
home.” 

“  Alick  dislikes  music,  and  the  piano  is  dreadfully 
bad,  old  and  worn-out,  without  any  tune  left  in  it.” 

“  Why  doesn’t  Alick  get  another  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  doesn’t  mind  about  those  things  ;  he  doesn’t 
feel  the  want  of  them.” 

“  What  was  that  you  were  just  finishing  as  I  came  in  ?” 

“  That !  it  is  one  of  a  set  of  pieces  by  Helen,  called 
‘  Sleepless  Nights.’  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a  sort  of 
wakefulness  about  it  ?  a  striving  after  something  that 
would  not  come  ?’’ 

“  Perhaps  so.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  playing, 
Chrissie  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  lean  back  in  this  quiet 
corner  and  listen  to  you.  Have  you  got  any  of  Chopin’s 
music  ?  It  is  odd  that  I  should  remember  the  name  ; 
but  a  few  months  ago,  as  I  was  paddling  down  the 
Rhine,  I  heard  some  one  playing  in  a  house  that  hung 
almost  over  the  river.  There  was  something  wonder¬ 
fully  strange  and  entrancing  as  the  notes  floated  across 
in  the  dim  evening.  They  seemed  to  be  drawing  me  on, 
and  on,  and  on.  I  could  not  help  stopping  and  finding  out 
all  about  them,  and  it  was  soon  after  that  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  come  home.  I  felt  that  I  must  come.’’ 

“  I  will  play  you  as  much  of  Chopin’s  music  as  you 
like.  There  is  a  streak  of  craziness  about  it,  a  wild 
unearthly  weirdness.  It  reminds  me  of  Carrignaholty 
on  a  windy  night.” 
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So  Christian  played,  and  Eustace  leaned  far  back  in 
the  armchair,  half-musing,  half-listening  by  the  softened 
lamplight.  He  could  catch  a  side  view  of  Christian’s 
figure  ;  the  pale  creamy  pink  floated  harmoniously  about 
its  delicate  outlines.  1  hose  rounded  contours  of  lip, 
and  cheek,  and  throat ;  that  full  open  brow,  that  slightly- 
bent  head,  that  mouth  just  parted,  those  plaits  of  chest¬ 
nut  hair  drawn  over  the  little  pearly  ear,  all  were  before 
him  in  profile,  and  all  seemed  to  sink  into  him  with  a 
sense  of  infinite  rest.  He  was  soothed,  and  he  hardly 
knew  why  he  was  soothed. 

“  I  declare  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the  election  !” 
he  cried,  starting  up. 

“  I  was  just  thinking  of  it,”  said  Christian,  turning 
round  with  her  most  eager  smile.  “  I  hope,  oh !  I 
hope  you  will  succeed,  Eustace,  and  how  proud  we 
shall  be  of  you  !” 

“  Will  you  ?  Will  you  be  proud  of  me,  Chrissie  ?” 

Her  eyelids  drooped. 

“Well,  you  know  you  are  Alick’s  cousin.  I  ought 
to  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  so  I  do.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice  now,  this  very  minute.” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

“  You  must  not  stay  in  here  any  longer.  You  must 
go  into  the  next  room,  sit  down  by  Rose  Desmond, 
and  say  something  very  agreeable  to  her.” 

“  Hard  lines,  Mrs.  Hazell.  I  am  so  pleasant  in  here. 
You  have  rested  me  and  done  me  a  world  of  good. 
Why  do  you  send  me  away  ?” 

“  Because  you  must  go.’’ 

“  And  I  can  see  Rose  talking  away  as  fast  as  she  can 
to  Newbolt  and  Saunderson.” 


“  Well,  make  her  t.ilk  to  you  ;  you  know  you  can  if 
you  like.” 

“  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  say  to  her,’’  said 
Eustace,  reluctantly  drawing  up  his  long  legs. 

“  Ask  her  to  teach  you  bezique,  or  to  come  in  here 
and  take  my  place.” 

“  The  idea  of  such  a  thing !  Her  playing  after 
yours  indeed  !  It  would  be  like  a  tin  trumpet  after  a 
church  organ.  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  bezique.  Do  you 
really  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go  ?  for  I  am  like  Captain 
Rien,  the  commander  of  the  Mantelpiece — it  was  his 
duty,  and  he  did  it.’’ 

“  Decidedly  you  had  better  go.’’ 

So  Eustace  unwillingly  sauntered  away,  and  Christian 
remained  where  she  was,  sitting  before  the  piano.  All 
the  praises  she  had  heard  of  Eustace  were  well  deserved  : 
he  was  far  beyond  them  all.  Strong,  true,  gentle,  un¬ 
selfish,  he  was  an  ideal  knight  for  any  one.  But  was 
Rose  worthy  of  him  ? — Rose,  with  her  fair  outside  and 
her  cold,  hard,  self-centred  nature  ?  Christian  glanced 
through  the  archway,  and  saw  that  Eustace  had  made 
his  way  over  to  Rose,  and  that  Rose,  cool  at  first,  had 
gradually  thawed  ;  that  she  had  turned  away  from 
Captain  Newbolt,  and  had  a*greed  to  the  game  at 
bezique.  Now  they  were  sitting  at  a  little  table,  the 
cards  w’ere  dealt.  Rose  was  actually  laughing,  and 
Eustace  had  a  smile  of  half-amused  unconcern  on  his 
face,  which  Christian  had  noticed  there  several  times 
that  evening.  The  game  proceeded,  Eustace  bungled 
atrociously,  and  Rose  was  triumphant.  Christian  bent 
down  her  head  over  her  closed  arms.  How  strange, 
how  very  strange  life,  sometimes  seemed  ! 
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IX. — THE  GLORY  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 


^N  our  essay  last  month  we  adduced  a  few 
out  of  many  arguments  which  might 
readily  be  brought  forward  to  supply  an 
answer  to  the  question,  “  Are  there  too 
many  children  in  the  world  ?”  We 
d  have  been  well  content  to  leave  the 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  conscience  and 
^  I  common  sense  of  our  readers,  and  would  not 
I  »  have  referred  further  to  a  discussion  arising  out 
J  of  circumstances  to  which  we  declined  then,  as 
i  1  we  decline  now,  more  explicitly  to  allude.  But 
Y  what  we  then  hoped  was  no  more  than  a  very 
painful  social  episode,  which  we  trusted  would  soon  be 
forgotten,  is  now,  it  appears,  developing  into  greater 
importance  and  about  to  assume  a  prominence  which 
calls  upon  us  to  speak  firmly  and  plainly.  Of  all  the 
social  and  political  topics  which  appeal  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  woman  there  is  none  of  more  vital  importance 
than  this ;  certainly  there  is  none  which  more  nearly 
affects  “  woman’s  rights.”  What  are  the  privileges  of 
possession  of  the  franchise  or  of  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions  to  the  privileges  of  motherhood  ?  What 


assertion  can  be  more  startling  than  this,  that  the  mother 
of  children — born  and  reared  in  love,  completing  the 
full  womanhood  of  love  in  the  mother,  and  developing 
the  eternal  principle  of  love  in  the  child — is  an  enemy 
to  the  community,  a  danger  to  the  State,  an  oppressor, 
not  a  benefactor;  a  robber,  not  a  dispenser  of  goodness-, 
a  latent  evil,  not  a  practical  virtue  ? 

Before  we  can  believe  this  we  must  banish  the 
qualities  of  love  and  tenderness  from  the  social  ethics 
of  the  world,  and  faith  in  Providence  from  our  religious 
creed  ;  we  must  justify  the  prudent  wisdom  of  Chinese 
infanticides,  say  that  love  is  a  fiction,  devotion  an 
absurdity,  and  miserable,  cowardly,  cruel,  short¬ 
sighted  selfishness  the  highest  wisdom  of  human  beings. 
At  that  condition  of  mind  some  so-called  philosophers 
have  arrived,  and,  not  content  with  embodying  their 
ideas  in  books  and  pamphlets,  which  few  except  their 
immediate  disciples  read,  they  are  now,  we  find,  about 
to  enter  on  a  career  of  propagandism  which  will  compel 
the  attention  of  clear-thinking  a.’j.d  pure-minded  men 
and  women.  A  Malthusian  I^eague  n  in  course  of 
formation,  and  already  many  members  are  enrolled,  and 
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provincial  branches  are  being  established.  Meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Plymouth,  and 
other  great  towns  ;  and  orators — among  them,  we  grieve 
to  say,  women — are  to  preach  to  the  community  the 
doctrine  that  motherhood  is  a  sin  against  society,  that 
the  child  at  the  bosom  is  a  social  danger,  womanly 
modesty  an  absurd  weakness,  and  parental  love  a  mere 
superstition,  offensive  to  true  enlightenment.  The 
philosophical  theories  of  the  world  have  been  often 
very  peremptorily  questioned,  but  all  that  is  worth 
preservation  has  survived.  Religious  creeds  have  sus¬ 
tained  many  rude  shocks,  but  the  truth  is  yet  with  us. 
Persecutors  have  sprinkled  the  earth  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  but  that  “  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the 
seed  of  the  Church.”  Truth  is  the  great  force  of 
Divinely-conceived  nature,  and  cannot  be  stamped  oirt. 
Obscured  for  a  time  it  may  be  ;  seen  only  in  part  it 
frequently  is  ;  but  obliterated  never.  The  issue  now 
raised  is  between  a  theory  based  on  limited  knowledge 
of  universal  facts  and  the  broad  universal  instincts  of 
human  nature,  on  reasonings  distorted  and  perverted  by 
an  intense  dislike  of  the  moral  authority  which  the 
majority  of  thinking  people  accept  because  they  find  it 
in  harmony  with  their  own  better  nature,  or  on  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  believed  to  be  purely  intellectual 
because  they  exclude  from  the  reasoning  process  all 
considerations  of  the  acti\ity  of  moral  and  sentimental 
forces  which  are  really  the  most  potent  elements  of  the 
question. 

If  human  beings  were  only  so  many  pieces  of  me¬ 
chanism,  the  exact  qualities  and  possibilities  of  which 
could  be  accurately  estimated  beforehand — if  there  were 
no  possible  variations  of  the  limits  within  which  they 
can  move,  or  of  the  lines  of  action  they  must  follow — 
political  economists  might,  if  very  clever,  be  able  to 
forecast  something  of  the  destinies  of  the  world,  as 
astronomers  can  predict  eclipses,  calculate  the  return  of 
comets,  or  tell  the  exact  moment  when  the  disc  of  the 
planet  Venus  will  appear  on  the  broad  face  of  the  sun. 
If  human  beings  were  like  flocks  of  sheep,  without 
ingenuity,  intellectual  activity,  the  power  of  acquiring 
and  applying  knowledge,  and  the  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  an  incentive  to  mental  energy,  it  might 
be  possible  to  estimate  with  some  approach  to  accuracy 
the  relation  between  numbers  and  the  means  of  living. 
So  many  sheep  will  eat  so  much  food  ;  when  all  is 
eaten  they  will  inevitably  starve,  unless  provided  for  by 
a  higher  intelligence  than  thdr  own — that  is,  a  human 
intelligence.  But  men  and  women  are  not  pieces  of 
mechanism,  and  are  not  mere  sheep.  They  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  active  creatures  who  know  how  to  master  the 
forces  of  nature  and  make  them  subservient  to  their 
needs  and  physical  comfort.  Knowledge  derived  from 
experience  and  reasoning  has  taught  us  almost  inde¬ 


finitely  to  multiply  the  sources  of  food  which  existed 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  increased  know¬ 
ledge  will,  as  the  number  of  human  beings  increase, 
discover  new  sources  of  supply.  Cultivated  intelligence 
will  master  more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  world. 
Increase  of  numbers  means  the  mighty  march  of  the 
civilised  arts,  the  increase  of  the  majority  of  culture  over 
the  minority  of  savagery.  Old  beliefs  will  be  modified 
by  contact  with  the  results  of  higher  truths  ;  old  barriers 
of  exclusion  swept  away  by  the  advancing  wave  of 
civilised  energy.  It  is  only  in  effete,  ignorant  nations, 
living  in  the  darkness  of  old  traditions,  where  twenty 
millions  have  no  higher  knowledge,  no  other  resources 
for  increasing  the  production  of  food  than  served  for 
the  necessities  of  five  millions  at  a  remote  epoch,  that 
numbers  are  in  excess  of  supply,  the  result  being  a 
people  miserably  developed  in  body  and  mind,  stunted 
and  depressed,  and  devastating  famines  are  experienced. 
More  energetic  nations,  with  larger  knowledge  and 
more  enterprise,  make  the  forces  of  nature  their 
servants,  not  their  masters,  and  enjoy  not  only  the 
results  of  what  they  have  achieved,  but  find  out  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  achieved,  and  are  hopefully 
courageous  as  to  the  future.  They  have,  indeed,  a 
battle  of  life  to  take  part  in — but  they  fight  and  conquer. 

What  mother  knows  but  that  among  her  children,  or, 
looking  farther,  among  her  children’s  children,  may  be 
found  some  of  the  choice  spirits  which  lead  the  world  ? 
Of  old,  Jewish  mothers  prayed  that  they  might  be  blessed 
by  bringing  into  the  world  the  Messiah  which  should 
save  the  nations.  More  humbly,  bnt  not  less  earnestly, 
may  we  hope  that  of  the  thousands  daily  born  into  the 
breathing  world  there  may  be  some  who  will  truly  teach 
the  nations  how  to  live,  some  of  those  bright  spirits  of 
mingled  energy  and  love  the  memory  of  whom  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  a  grateful  world  ?  In  the  children  at 
oar  knees  we  may  be  entertaining  angels  unawares  ;  of 
the  many  shafts  in  our  quivers  some  may  become  rays 
of  light  darting  into  the  dark  places  of  the  world. 
When  the  fiat  went  forth,  “  Let  there  be  light,”  it  was 
accompanied  by  another,  “  Let  there  be  life,”  and  we 
have  not  yet  by  a  long  way  ascertained  how  mach  life 
the  earth  is  capable  of  sustaining.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  productive  energy  of  the  natural  world  is  magnificent 
in  its  extent ;  that  the  amazing  fertility  which  produces 
Brazilian  forests  and  African  vegetation  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  produce  food  for  the  human  race  -,  that  know¬ 
ledge,  energy,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  that  har¬ 
monious  working  of  the  mind  and  body  of  man  which 
makes  the  intellect  at  once  the  master  and  the  servant 
of  the  baser  part  of  humanity,  are  gradually  but  surely 
dominating  the  world  ;  and  that  with  an  increase  of 
numbers  will  be  increase  of  the  productive  as  well  as  of 
the  consuming  powers  of  the  human  race. 

The  Editor. 
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ESSAY, 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


EBRINGTON. 


ERHAPS  in  no  class  of  society  has  the 
lapse  of  centuries  wrought  such  a  change 
as  in  the  relations  between  master  and 
flrn  man,  mistress  and  maid,  as  the  slave  of 

antiquity  and  the  serf  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
gradually  merged  into  the  hired  servant  of 
modern  days.  In  these  three  great  changes  the 
.L  difference  in  the  relations  between  mistress  and 
*■  maid  is  so  strongly  marked  as  to  strike  even  the 
least  observaitt.  In  the  first  of  these  epochs 
the  mistress  was  absolute ;  her  slave  maiden’s 
T  very  life  in  her  power  ;  law,  custom,  authority, 
all  were  on  her  side,  and  she  was  absolute  pos¬ 
sessor,  owning  no  duty  to  the  slave  she  had  bought 
with  her  money.  In  the  feudal  ages  things  had  much 
changed  for  the  better  ;  the  lady  was  bound  to  be  a  pro¬ 
tector  as  well  as  a  mistress,  and  doubtless  combined 
many  sharp  raps  on  the  knuckles  with  much  useful 
advice  and  wholesome  care. 

That  affection  and  gratitude  sometimes  broke  through 
the  bonds  of  custom  in  both  these  cases  there  are  some 
notable  instances  ;  the  maiden  who  guided  her  master 
to  the  healing  prophet  was  a  slave  taken  in  war ;  the 
man  who  saved  his  master  and  mistress  from  being 
devoured  by  wolves  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life  was 
a  Russian  serf ;  yet  I  do  not  think  the  hired  servant  of 
the  present  day,  no  matter  how  discontented  or  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  her  position,  would  like  to  change  places  with 
either.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  power  is  all  on 
one  side  ;  the  law  extends  its  shelter  to  the  maid  as  well 


by  that  name,  but  as  want  of  respect,  insubordination, 
&c.,  and  many  otherwise  good  servants,  failing  in  this, 
lose  comfortable  places  in  consequence.  It  is  probably 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  self-assertion  which  is  in  all 
ranks  a  prominent  token  of  the  age,  and  leads  frequently 
to  much  discomfort  on  both  sides.  The  young  maid¬ 
servant  who  has  received  a  better  education  than  her 
old-fashioned  father  and  mother  imbibes  with  it  vague 
ideas  of  the  right  possessed  by  every  one  to  reason 
and  decide  for  themselves  ;  she  receives  an  order  fronn 
her  mistress  which  she  does  not  see  any  reason  for,  and 
therefore  proceeds  to  disobey.  It  may  be  that  it  is  some 
valuable  china  which  she  has  been  forbidden  to  touch, 
but,  seeing  it  dusty,  proceeds  to  clean  -,  very  likely 
the  china  is  broken,  and  her  mistress  naturally  much 
displeased;  the  girl  is  well-meaning  enough,  but  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  obedience  is  her  first  duty. 

Perhaps  this  might  sometimes  be  remedied  if  the 
mistress  would  speak  more  plainly  when  engaging  a 
servant,  and  state  that  she  expects  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  it 
is  expecting  no  hardship,  for  the  servant  surely  owes 
obedience  to  the  mistress  who  pays  her  wages  as  fully 
as  the  soldier  does  to  his  superior  officer.  We  see  the 
universal  law  of  obedience  pervading  everything,  and  a 
prince  of  England  was  not  ashamed  to  take  for  his 
motto,  ‘^Ich  dien,”  I  serve. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  a  mistress  not 
to  be  unnecessarily  exacting,  not  to  press  the  yoke  too 
heavily  ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
amount  of  method  is  needed  for  the  comfort  and  well¬ 


as  to  the  mistress,  sometimes  it  would  appear  with 
undue  partiality  to  the  former.  The  days  of  severity 
and  cruelty  have  passed  away  -,  the  mistress  is  shorn  erf 
her  absolute  authority,  and  the  servant  well  fenced  in 
by  law  and  public  opinion.  In  what  relation,  then,  does 
the  maid  of  the  present  day  stand  to  her  mistress,  and 
how  far  does  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
latter  extend  ? 

There  are  certain  broad  rules  which  apply  equally  to 
all  servants  without  distinction  of  class  ;  and  as  obe¬ 
dience,  sobriety,  honesty,  and  cleanliness  are  requisite 
in  all  grades  from  the  housekeeper  to  the  kitchenmaid, 
so  are  there  certain  duties  involving  the  comfort  and 
well-bemg  of  the  household  which  are  binding  equally 
on  the  mistress  of  twenty  servants  or  of  only  one. 

I  put  obedience  as  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  a 
good  servant,  because,  unless  mistress  and  maid  come  to 
a  tolerably  clear  understanding  about  it  when  entering 
into  their  engagement,  the  result  will  be  worry  and  dis¬ 
comfort.  There  is  a  general  outcry  at  present  against 
bad  servants,  exaggerated,  of  course,  as  most  popular 
outcries  are,  but  still  with  some  foundation  of  truth  in 
it,  especially  in  one  particular  want  of  obedience ;  this 
is  complained  of  on  many  sides,  not,  perhaps,  spoken  of 


being  of  a  household  ;  butt  surely  it  is  carrying  method 
to  extravagance  when,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  per¬ 
sons,  every  hour  of  the  day  is  parcelled  out  with 
vexatious  minuteness,  an  arrangement  which  makes 
the  mistress’s  life  a  burden  to  herself,  her  servants,  and 
her  friends  ;  and  this  plan  defeats  itself  in  the  end,  for 
if  the  occupation  of  one  hour  is  accidentally  disturbed 
the  whole  day  is  put  out  of  joint. 

A  difficult  point  to  consider  is  how  far  a  mistress  i& 
responsible  for  the  moral  conduct  of  her  servants,  and 
this,  of  course,  greatly  depends  upon  age.  Where  the 
maid  is  young  and  inexperienced,  fresh,  perhaps,  from 
a  careful  house,  it  is  the  mistress’s  duty,  as  fur  as  lies 
in  her  power,  to  see  that  she  does  not  leave  her  roof 
less  innocent  than  she  was  when  she  first  came  under 
it — older  in  vice  as  well  as  years.  Of  course  her  in¬ 
fluence  does  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  point,  but 
she  can  at  least  settle  that  her  weekly  outings  should 
be  taken  at  respectable  hours,  and  that  no  hindrance 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  church-going  if  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  chapel-going  if 
a  Roman  Cutholic.  Then  in  the  matter  of  honesty, 
an  immensity  of  power  for  good  or  for  evil  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  mistress  ;  it  is  not  always  remembered 
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that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  positive  honesty  and 
positive  dishonesty.  There  is  a  sort  of  negative  honesty 
that  has  never  been  tempted,  or  at  least  not  strongly, 
and  in  the  case  of  young  girls  entering  their  first 
situation,  a  great  deal  depends  on  their  mistress  whether 
this  nega’ive  honesty  shall  develop  into  positive  honesty, 
or  sink  into  theft  and  duplicity. 

Why  have  trustworthy  servants  become  a  byword  ? 
Not  surely  because  the  race  is  extinct,  for  I  hope  and 
think  there  are  plenty  of  true-hearted,  faithful  servants, 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  their  mistress,  but  because 
certain  indolent  people,  who  have  clever,  active  ser¬ 
vants,  throw  the  whole  management  of  their  households 
into  their  hands,  not  on  account  of  having  proved  them 
honest  and  trustworthy,  but  because  they  are  too  lazy 
to  look  after  things  themselves,  and  then  wake  up  some 
day  in  great  indignation  to  find  that  their  reckless  trust 
has  been  abused. 

It  involves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  the  part  of 
mistresses  to  avoid  throwing  their  maids  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  their  duty, 
and  if  people  will  leave  their  keys  about  and  keep  im¬ 
proper  supervision  over  their  household  expenditure, 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  their  own  fault  if  they  suddenly 
discover  that  they  are  being  robbed  and  cheated,  and 
that  that  voracious  spectre,  the  lodging-house  cat, 
which  thrives  on  wine  and  dry  tea,  has  found  a  footing 
in  their  cupboards.  It  is  true  the  servants  may  be 
honest,  but  the  mistress  has  no  right  to  tempt  them, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  temptation  so 
insidious  as  a  daily  one. 

In  large  households,  where  the  housekeeper  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  under-servants,  of  course  a  great 
deal  rests  with  her  ;  yet  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  to  overlook  the  household  accounts,  and  not  to 
try  the  housekeeper’s  integrity  by  throwing  too  much 
ot  the  responsibility  on  her  shoulders.  If  the  house¬ 
keeper  herself  be  upright  and  conscientious,  she  will 
strive  to  check  reckless  expenditure,  and  to  teach  the 
other  servants  by  her  own  example  that  to  be  careless 
and  wasteful  of  their  mistress’s  goods  is  only  another 
form  of  dishonesty. 

On  all  such  matters  as  order,  punctuality,  &c., 
example  will  be  of  more  force  than  a  hundred  lectures. 
I  daresay  most  of  us  have  noticed  that  servants  who 
have  lived  a  long  time  in  one  family  acquire  a  trick  of 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  For  instance,  Mrs.  bom¬ 
bast’s  elderly  coachman  speaks  and  walks  in  no  less 
pompous  a  manner  than  his  employers — having,  in 
tact,  an  air  of  the  family  dignity.  This  is  equally  true 
of  other  qualities.  Where  the  rule  of  the  house  is 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  neatness,  the 
maid,  if  she  be  any  good  at  all,  will  speedily  fall  into 
its  ways  ;  but  if  the  household  be  the  reverse,  the 
probability  is  that,  even  if  the  servant  be  naturally 
orderly,  she  will  sink  into  bad  habits. 

Dress  has  ceased  to  be  such  a  vexed  subject  as  it 
was  formerly.  Time,  which  has  changed  so  much, 


has  swept  away  the  laws  which  compelled  the  baron’s 
lady,  the  gentlewoman,  the  servant,  and  the  peasant  to 
dress  according  to  their  degree  ;  the  mistress  now-a- 
days  finds  it  of  little  use  to  object  to  flowers,  ribbons, 
&c.,  and  undoubtedly  the  raids  made  formerly  against 
a  flower  or  bright-coloured  ribbon  were  often  some¬ 
what  tyrannical  and  absurd  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is 
a  token  of  vulgarity  of  mind  for  a  lady  to  dress  beyond 
her  station  or  her  means,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
really  nice  servants  worth  keeping  will  not  care  to  be 
unsuitably  dressed. 

A  good  deal  of  the  discomfort  experienced  in  the 
present  day  on  account  of  servants  may,  I  think,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Intense  love  of  change  on  all 
sides.  The  mistress  is  often  too  impatient  to  give  a 
servant  a  fair  trial,  especially  in  the  case  of  slow,  dull 
girls,  who,  good  in  the  main,  might,  with  a  little  care 
and  patience,  develop  into  being  useful  and  satisfactory. 
Servants,  on  their  part,  expect  so  much  now-a-days, 
that  frequently  for  the  merest  trifle,  the  slightest 
restriction  on  their  liberty,  they  will  throw  up  a  good 
situation  and  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  losing 
good  habits  and  getting  confirmed  in  bad  ones. 

When  it  is  recognised  on  the  part  of  both  mistress 
and  maid  that  their  relations  to  one  another  extend 
farther  than  a  mere  bargain  of  so  much  money  for  so 
much  work,  when  it  is  felt  that  there  are  duties  which 
each  owes  to  the  other,  no  matter jwhat  minor  troubles, 
mistakes,  and  household  worries,  there  may  be,  the 
result,  in  the  main,  is  likely  to  be  cheerful,  willing 
service  on  the  one  hand,  kind,  judicious  ruling  on  the 
other,  and  these  duties  must  surely  be  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  dullest  of  mistresses  or  maids. 

There  is  no  excuse  so  fallacious  as  the  common  one 
that  we  are  too  insignificant  and  unimportant  for  it  to 
be  much  matter  to  others  how  we  conduct  ourselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature  that  we  cannot  do 
good  or  do  evil  without  some  influence  on  others  for 
better  or  for  worse  ;  little  or  great,  we  cannot  stand  or 
fiill  alone.  There  are  but  few  women,  after  all,  who 
are  rich  or  talented  and  gifted,  or  likely  to  be  remark¬ 
able  in  any  way,  and  with  a  very  large  majority  the 
right  guidance  of  home  and  household  may  be  the  one 
talent  committed  to  their  charge — with  others,  the 
power  of  rendering  true  and  faithful  service  ;  and  how 
much  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  a  household 
depends  on  the  right  doing  of  the  little,  sometimes 
apparently  trivial,  duties  of  every-day  life.  There  is 
the  familiar  nursery  tale  of  the  old  woman  and  her  pig, 
and,  to  draw  a  moral  from  it,  all  have  it  in  their  power 
to  be  the  refractory  stick  that  refused  to  beat  the  pig 
and  set  a  bad  example  to  the  fire,  water,  &c.  Not 
one,  but  all,  from  the  mistress  to  the  kitchen-maid, 
have  their  duty  to  do  and  their  example  to  set ;  all  have 
their  talent  or  talents,  for  the  right  use  of  which  they 
must  render  an  account  when  that  cometh  which  must 
close  alike  on  mistress  and  on  maid,  “  the  night  of  life 
wherein  no  man  can  work.” 
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CHAPTER  L. 

S  there  no  hope  ?  no  refuge  ?  no  hiding- 
place  ?  Must  I  really  die  ?  With  hands 
clasped  and  head  bowed  down,  I  ask  this 
of  a  silent  Heaven,  till  nay  own  prayer 
turns  like  a  fire  on  me,  devouring  heart 
and  brain.  Sometimes  I  run  to  and  fro  madly 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the  room,  from  one 
room  to  another,  from  chair  to  chair,  from  door 
to  shuttered  window.  I  cannot  still  myself  at 
first.  I  cannot  make  myself  believe  the  ghastly 

*  truth.  The  striking  of  the  turret  clock  comes 

1  upon  me  with  such  dreadful  new  meanings  in  the 
beat  of  time,  that  a  whole  life  would  not  carry  out  my 
thoughts  of  it  or  tell  it. 

Eight  o’clock.  Two  hours,  two  steps,  two  huhes 
between  me  and  the  great  gulf.  The  whole  world  is 
not  a  page  large  enough  on  which  to  write  my  soul’s 
throbbings,  as  I  stand  on  the  black  brink  of  the  un¬ 
fathomable  abyss  whose  edge  is  a  grave. 

I  look  up  with  piteous  eyes  to  the  sky.  The  dusk 
has  spread,  and  spread,  and  fainted  into  darkness, 
through  which  spring  the  stars.  And  this  is  night. 
It  is  also  death  and  silence,  for  no  voice  speaks  comfort, 
no  hope  revives  me.  Slowly,  slowly  I  sink  into  cold, 
inert,  dumb  despair.  Beneath  this,  feeling  itself  grows 
feeble,  and  a  chill  and  freezing  horror  alone  seems  to 
pervade  my  blood. 

Festing’s  brute  pity,  which  counselled  me  to  die  a 
quiet  death,  rests  with  leaden  weight  upon  my  brain. 
There  is  a  dreadful  wisdom  in  it  which  I  dare  not 
despise. 

The  thought  of  his  hand — his  violent  hand — upon 
me  makes  me  shrink  and  cower  to  the  very  ground  with 
closed  eyes,  clenched  hands,  and  murmured,  inarticu¬ 
late  cries. 

Constantly  I  see  him  coming — ever  coming  through 
the  door,  and  I  strain  my  sight  till  my  eyeballs  ache  to 
catch  a  gleam  of  the  weapon  in  his  hand.  Is  it  knife, 
or  axe,  or  hammer  ?  I  stop,  I  listen  for  his  step,  and 
then  I  see  him  again,  coming — always  coming,  and  my 
brain  reels,  my  judgment  is  overturned,  and  I  am  no 
longer  fit  to  hold  in  my  trembling  hand  the  power  to 
avoid  a  violent  and  cruel  death. 

He  was  right ;  it  is  better  to  die  quietly.  I  shall 
sleep,  I  shall  escape  pain,  I  shall  sink  into  eternal  rest 
like  a  child,  and  this  vision  of  horror  will  flee  away 
for  ever. 

It  is  my  fate  to  die  young,  and  be  lost  in  the  Monks’ 
Pool.  No  human  being  can  escape  the  lot  cast  for 
him.  Paul  warned  me  of  this  treachery,  and  I  would 
not  listen,  but  now  I  am  led  by  a  traitor’s  hand  to  this 
cold  death,  and  I  cannot  bear  it  bravely. 

My  thoughts  begin  to  wander.  They  go  back  to 
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early  days,  to  fair,  fresh  scenes  forgotten,  to  flowers, 
sunny  skies,  tones,  memories,  childish  sorrows,  long 
since  buried,  but  rising  quick  and  vivid  now,  as  though 
they  wore  a  living  shape  again.  Then  I  weep  a  little, 
and  brush  my  tears  away  weakly,  and  weep  again. 

Meanwhile  Time — inexor.able  Time — sweeps  on¬ 
ward.  An  hour  has  passed,  an  hour  whose  iron  stroke 
sounds  my  death  knell.  The  toll  is  nine.  A  round 
number,  a  finished  number,  a  summing  up  of  my  sad 
young  life,  a  number  that  will  bring  me  to  the  untold, 
the  unsearchable,  the  things  past  finding  out,  the  things 
beyond  reckoning,  the  things  without  number  and 
without  end. 

I  grow  foolish,  for  I  am  philosophising — I  grow 
mad,  for  my  mind  is  full  of  quips  and  cranks.  I  lose 
my  hold  again  on  reality  and  dream  like  a  child. 

All  in  vain — in  vain  !  For  the  minutes  fly  onwards 
till  the  very  one  is  here  in  which  I  must  choose  between 
two  deaths.  And  do  I  not  know  that  I  have  already 
chosen  ? — that  there  is  in  truth  no  choice,  no  question, 
no  doubting  as  to  which  death  I  shall  die  ? 

To  die  untouched,  unmutilated,  is  a  boon  we  all  hope 
for ;  to  die  marred  and  defaced  is  a  horror  human 
nature  cannot  look  at. 

And  so  of  the  two  awful  shapes  that  haunt  me  I 
choose  the  gentler,  the  one  that  comes  in  the  guise  of 
sleep,  and  touches  me  only  with  my  own  hand  ;  from 
the  other,  which  is  horrible — most  horrible — I  shrink 
and  flee.  In  my  despairing  heart  I  feel  my  prayer  is  un¬ 
heard,  and  all  Ihave  to  do  is  to  hasten  to  die. 

I  have  thought,  prayed,  suffered,  till  reason  is  ob¬ 
scured,  judgment  overbalanced,  and  the  phial  before 
me  h.ts  become  a  temptation.  I  stretch  out  my  hand 
towards  it  almost  with  eagerness,  and  with  a  smile  on 
my  wan  lips.  I  do  not  pray  for  forgiveness  for  what 
I  do.  God  has  not  heard  my  first  prayer  ;  why  should 
this  one  avail  me  anything  ?  I  will  not  waste  tears 
on  it. 

With  the  deadly  draught  in  my  closed  hand  I  am 
safe  from  Festing,  and  this  sense  of  safety  brings  with 
it  a  touch  of  pity  for  him.  He  has  done  his  worst ;  I 
can  give  him  a  thought  of  pity  now.  He  knows  not 
what  he  does,  his  soul  is  walled  up  in  darkness,  and 
he  has  forgotten  it.  Shall  I  be  angry  for  this,  his  great 
sorrow  ?  God  forbid !  And  I  would  not  wish  the 
basest  creature  that  breathes  to  endure  what  I  have 
suffered — the  Jear  of  a  violent  death.  Not  for  me,  not 
for  my  poor,  useless  life  shall  this  man  in  his  stupefac¬ 
tion,  in  his  dazed  ignorance,  run  from  corner  to  corner 
of  a  condemned  cell  in  the  dumb  agony  of  a  beast 
which  cannot  cry  for  mercy.  Not  for  me  shall  he 
writhe  and  groan  in  the  terror  of  a  forced  death.  It 
would  be  horrible  to  hang  him.  It  would  be  a  revengeful 
cruelty,  a  sin  that  would  burden  my  soul  even  in  para- 
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dise.  No  law  can  justify  it.  The  law  that  puts  the 
ignorant  sinner  to  a  violent  and  unnatural  death  is  a 
murderer — yea,  a  greater  murderer  than  the  wretch  it 
slays.  I  will  not  help  this  law.  I  will  keep  myself 
innocent  of  this  man’s  blood.  Even  from  my  grave  in 
the  lake  I  will  stretch  out  my  hands  imploring  pardon 
for  him.  Not  his  the  real  guilt.  Poor,  blind,  mis¬ 
shapen,  ignorant  soul,  may  God  forgive  him  as  I  do  ! 

I  take  pen  and  paper,  and,  falling  on  my  knees,  I 
write  this  : — 

“  I  die  by  my  own  hand.  Not  willingly,  yet  not  all 
unwillingly.  I  accuse  no  man  from  my  grave,  and  I 
leave  forgiveness  for  all  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.” 

This  done  I  began  to  sing  in  a  low  murmur — 

“  Thou  our  tlu-ohbincr  flesh  hast  worn, 

Thou  our  mortal  trrief's  hast  home, 

Thou  Last  ailed  the  human  tear ; 

J08US,  Ixirii  of  woman,  heai' ! 

“  Thou  hast  bowed  the  dying  head. 

Thou  the  blood  of  life  hast  shed. 

Thou  hast  filled  the  human  bier : 

Jesus,  born  of  woman,  hear!” 

Like  one  whom  a  mother  has  comforted  I  rise  from 
my  knees  and  go  in  the  light  of  the  stars  to  the  little 
room  at  the  end  of  the  building,  where  I  dispose  myself 
decently  cn  my  bed  to  die. 

I  have  poured  the  contents  of  the  phial  into  a  glass, 
and  as  I  take  this  in  my  hand  the  words  Mr.  Linton 
had  sung  to  me  at  Warfield  rise  to  my  lips — 

“  ’Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 

Xor  all  of  death  to  (L’c.” 

My  tears  fall  quietly  on  my  wan  white  face.  I  do 
not  wipe  them  away.  They  are  witnesses  of  reproach 
to  the  unpitying  Power  w'hlch  has  condemned  me.  I 
am  accusing  God  foolishly  for  not  hearing  the  voice  of 
my  agony.  My  supplications  are  all  unheeded.  The 
earth  beneath  me  is  as  iron,  the  heavens  above  my 
head  are  of  brass.  I  am  given  over  unrelentingly  to 
the  bitterness  of  death. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  not  trusting  God.  I  forget 
in  my  anguish  that  I  am  angry,  and  the  deed  I  am  about 
to  do  is  born  of  unbelief.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
dying  for  want  of  faith,  not  for  want  of  God’s  pity 
and  love. 

I  hear  footsteps  approaching — my  blood  surges — 
they  must  be  Festing’s  !  And  I  seize  the  glass  again 
with  eager  suddenness  and  carry  it  to  my  lips.  But  at 
this  instant,  and  ere  I  have  tasted  one  drop  of  that 
deadly  draught,  a  voice  breaks  on  my  ear,  singing 
loud,  and  sweet,  and  clear  the  hymn  I  love  above  all 
hymns  : — 

“  Abide  with  me  ;  fast  falls  the  eventide  ; 

The  darkness  dee|ions  ;  Lord  with  me  abide. 
tMieii  other  helfierg  fail  and  comforts  flee. 

Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me  !” 

The  glass  drops  from  my  hand. 

“  O  God  be  praised  !  I  am  saved  !  I  am  saved  !’’ 

The  fountain  of  my  tears  is  broken  up,  they  over¬ 
flow,  they  choke  my  voice  as  I  spring  forward,  crying 
aloud — 

“  Mr.  Linton  !  save  me  !  help  me  !  I  am  here  -, 
help  me !” 


fie  does  not  hear  me.  His  voice,  his  footsteps  are 
passing  away. 

I  rush  into  the  next  room  and  dash  myself  against 
the  window  and  call  to  him  again,  but  my  cry  falls 
back  forlornly  on  my  own  heart.  I  listen  with  all  my 
soul,  and  I  hear  his  steps  and  his  voice  going  on  and 
on  svtT  the  Like. 

“  Hold  thou  Thv  (TObs  before  my  closing  eyes. 

Shine  tlirough  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skies. 

Heaven’s  moruiag  lireaks  and  earth’s  vain  shadows  flee. 

In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me.” 

What  can  this  mean  ? 

Like  a  sudden  rift  of  light  cleaving  the  darkness  the 
tiuth  pierces  me. 

The  lake  is  frozen  over. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  shutters  were  kept  closed 
to-day.  It  was  deemed  dangerous  to  let  me  know  this 
fact.  And  the  instant  I  become  cognizant  of  it  a  thousand 
hopes  spring  up  within  me  inciting  me  to  action. 

Mr.  Linton  and  his  companion — for  I  know  he  must 
have  had  a  companion  because  of  his  blindness — are 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  now,  but  the  fact  does  not 
sink  me  into  despair.  It  is  half-past  nine.  I  have  not 
half  an  hour,  then,  in  which  to  work. 

I  find  words  too  weak  here.  The  hurried  confusion 
of  ideas,  the  wild  visions,  the  mad  schemes  that  crowded 
into  my  mind,  all  mingled  with  a  frenzy  of  hope  and 
fear,  rest  still  like  a  fever  dream  in  my  memory,  but 
they  are  not  among  the  things  human  language  can  tell. 

I  wasted  time  at  the  window  first.  Noiselessly  as  it 
was  possible  to  accomplish  the  act  I  broke  one  large 
pane  of  crimson  glass,  then  removed  the  pieces  from 
their  frames,  and,  with  both  hands  slipped  through, 
pressed  forcibly  against  the  shutters. 

They  defied  all  my  strength. 

The  beating  of  my  heart  grew  louder  and  louder. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  my  cheeks  were  burning,  while  my 
hands  were  chilly  as  ice.  I  struck  a  light,  and  had  an 
instant  desire  to  look  at  my  watch,  but  dared  not. 

I  measured  with  my  eye  the  height  of  the  windows 
in  the  dome,  and  knew  if  I  could  reach  them  I  could 
get  to  the  roof,  and,  perhaps  at  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
escape  that  way.  In  the  end  room — the  farthest  from 
Festing’s  ears — I  piled  the  furniture  high  and  failed  to 
reach  the  cupola. 

All  the  time  I  worked  I  heard  the  ticking  of  my 
watch,  and  when  my  failure  came  the  tension  of  my 
agony  was  too  great  to  enable  me  to  refrain  from 
knowing  the  truth. 

I  looked  the  hour  in  the  face. 

It  was  past  ten  ! 

My  heart  stood  still.  I  gazed  around  me  a  little 
wildly,  but  my  faith  held  up  against  my  fear. 

“  God  will  not  let  me  die  !”  I  said.  “  He  sent  me 
a  token  that  He  is  the  ‘  Help  of  the  helpless.’  He  will 
find  out  a  way  to  save  me.” 

I  was  standing  beneath  the  dome  close  by  the  piled 
chairs,  and  as  I  looked  upwards  a  drop  of  ice-cold 
water  fell  upon  my  face. 

That  coldness  went  into  my  blood.  The  weather 
had  changed.  This  water  was  the  beginning  of  a 
thaw. 
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I  grew  breathless.  I  stood  quite  still.  I  wanted  to 
quench  all  sound  and  make  myself  all  ear.  The 
barking  of  a  dog  at  a  distance  swallowed  up  my  whole 
sense  of  hearing  and  filled  every  nerve  with  pain.  My 
desire  for  its  silence  was  a  prayer  not  in  the  heart  only, 
but  in  the  whole  quivering  flesh  that  listened.  And 
with  the  silence  came  a  soft  drip,  drip,  drip  at  steady 
intervals  like  the  ticking  of  a  death-watch. 

I  listened  with  hands  wrung  together  and  breath  held 
in,  and  thus  motionless  I  counted  the  seconds  between 
each  drop  that  fell. 

They  were  minute  drops.  It  was  not  a  rapid  thaw. 
There  was  still  a  certain  hope  that  if  the  ice  would  bear 
my  light  weight  I  could  cross  the  lake  with  safety. 
But  the  trial  must  be  made  soon.  When  a  thaw  sets 
in  no  one  can  prophesy  how  long  or  how  short  a  time 
the  ice  will  stand  beneath  its  soft  insidious  touch.  I 
must  hasten  to  be  gone,  or  the  water  would  roll  again 
around  my  prison  and  close  the  doors  of  hope.  I  make 
a  sudden  resolve.  I  will  go  and  look  at  Resting.  I 
will  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  strange  reprieve. 

Perhaps  he  has  relented ;  some  angel-touch  has 
changed  his  heart  to  pity. 

Looking  back  now  I  think  my  courage  was  wrought 
to  desperation  when  I  paused  with  my  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  last  door  which  stood  between  me  and  my 
murderer. 

The  drip,  drip  of  the  thaw  had  struug  up  my  nerves 
to  threads  of  fire.  Each  tiny  drop  of  melted  ice  that 
fell  said — “  Now,  now  is  the  hour  of  escape,  now  or 
never.” 

I  unclosed  the  door.  No  ghastly  whispered  voice 
called  out  to  me,  no  horrid  threatening  form  rose  up  to 
stop  me. 

Except  for  the  quiet  crackling  of  the  fire  all  was  still. 

Certainty  is  better  than  suspense.  I  set  the  door 
wide  and  stepped  within  the  room. 

Festing’s  face  met  my  gaze.  It  was  livid  ;  the  eyes 
wide  open  and  fixed  on  the  door — on  me  I  thought. 
I  stood  still  and  waited.  He  did  not  move.  I  drew 
nearer,  nearer  still.  There  was  no  change  in  his  fixed 
distended  eyes,  no  change  in  his  livid  aspect,  no  motion 
in  his  rigid  form.  I  hurried  on  with  rapid  step  and 
stood  close  by  him.  He  did  not  stir  or  move.  The 
gaze  of  his  purplish  protruding  eyes  passed  beyond 
me  and  rested  still  upon  the  door.  He  sat  upright  in 
an  armchair  in  the  attitude  of  listening ;  one  thick  hand 
clutched  the  chair-rail,  from  the  other  a  glass  had 
fallen  which  lay  shattered  at  his  feet.  He  was  rigid  as 
iron.  I  looked  steadily  for  a  second — two  seconds — 
three  seconds  in  his  dreadful  face,  and  then  I  knew  that 
he  was  dead. 

On  the  table  near  him  stood  a  great  axe,  a  hammer, 
and  a  knife,  all  laid  in  a  row  ;  close  by  them  was  his 
watch,  face  upwards. 

It  bad  stopped  at  half-past  nine  ! 

I  shivered  in  strange  awe.  I  felt  a  shadow  from  the 
Unseen  touch  me.  Was  this— the  instant  of  my  faith¬ 
less  despair — the  moment  of  his  death  ?  Then  thank 
God  I  forgave  him  before  he  died  !  He  went  bearing 
my  parden  with  him. 

For  one  minute’s  space  I  bow  my  head  upon  my 


hands  in  prayer.  I  feel  as  though  God  had  spoken 
to  me. 

Not  in  a  voice  from  heaven.  The  utterances  are  all 
earthly,  but  they  are  His.  This  visible  death,  the 
frost,  the  thaw,  the  hymn  which  at  such  an  awful  mo¬ 
ment  broke  upon  my  ear,  even  the  stopping  of  the 
watch,  all  seem  to  me  to  speak  His  bidding. 

“  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?” 

It  has  taken  long  to  tell  this,  but  it  passed  in  a  minute 
and  a-half. 

When  I  raise  my  face  from  my  hands  my  normal 
strength  is  doubled  ;  my  faculties  are  all  lit  up  as  by  a 
flame,  and  every  sense  is  quickened  into  keener  life.  I 
knew  that  the  door  of  this  room  opened  sheer  upon  the 
lake.  I  have  to  find  the  key.  With  some  natural  abhor¬ 
rence  I  draw  near  that  livid  rigid  figure  in  the  chair,  and 
plunge  my  shrinking  band  into  the  bulging  pocket,  from 
which  an  uncorked  bottle  protrudes.  This  and  a  blue 
handkerchief,  which,  with  my  sovereigns  tied  in  one 
corner,  are  all  its  contents. 

The  atmosphere  reeks  with  the  fume  of  spirits.  In 
sick  loathing  I  turn  away  from  my  task,  leaving  the  coat- 
pocket  on  the  other  side  unsearched.  I  must  pass  round 
him  and  toueh  the  man  to  accomplish  this,  and  for  the 
moment  I  cannot  do  it. 

I  walk  down  the  whole  length  of  the  room  seeking 
instinctively  for  the  object  of  my  search.  Nails  and 
crooks  in  the  wooden  wall,  shelves  in  the  little  dresser, 
I  scan  with  eager  look,  and  all  the  while  eyes  and  hands 
are  strained  to  catch  the  drip  of  the  thaw  which  falls 
steadily  from  off  the  eaves,  momentous  to  my  hearing  as 
minute-guns  at  sea. 

Baffled,  having  searched  even  within  every  cup  and 
jug,  I  return  up  the  room  to  my  dreadful  task,  walk¬ 
ing  this  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  long  deal  table — 
the  side  nearest  the  outer  door.  Against  the  wall 
on  this  side  stands  a  narrow  bench  or  form,  and 
poised  dangerously  on  this  is  a  common  tin  candlestick. 
As  this  meets  my  sight — the  lighted  candle  hanging  over 
somewhat — the  key  flashes  before  my  eyes  lying  within 
the  hollow  of  the  candlestick.  It  is  so  near  the  dead 
man  that  he  would  have  had  but  to  stretch  back  his 
hand  to  reach  it. 

Another  instant  and  it  is  in  my  hand,  then  in  the  lock 
of  the  door,  and  ere  my  heart  has  given  one  glad  beat  it 
is  open,  and  I  am  standing  with  the  cold  wind  from  the 
lake  blowing  freely  on  my  face. 

There  is  but  a  step  from  the  door  to  the  ice,  and  on 
that  step  I  turn  and  look  back. 

I  see  that  rigid  figure — as  I  shall  see  it  all  my  life  in 
lonely  solemn  moments — with  the  livid  face  partly  in 
profile,  the  starting  eyes  fixed  and  staring  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  door,  the  weapons  on  the  table  and  the  stopped 
watch,  the  poised  candlestick  on  the  bench,  and  on  the 
floor  between  the  bench  and  the  table  a  thin  blue  line 
like  a  thread. 

I  forget  this  thread  even  as  I  see  it,  but  after  many 
days  it  is  brought  back  strangely  to  my  memory.  I 
close  the  door  gently,  but  with  a  firm  hand,  and  shut 
out  the  dreadful  picture  and  the  light. 

And  now  I  am  standing  in  darkness,  with  a  sheet  of 
crackling  ice  between  me  and  the  firm  land. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Will  the  ice  bear  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  me,  yet  I  do 
not  weigh  it  in  my  mind  for  more  than  a  moment’s 
space.  To  die  of  cold  among  the  dripping  sedge,  or 
to  pass  the  long  hours  of  the  night  alone  with  the 
ghastliness  of  death,  to  fall  in  the  morning  again  into 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  hands,  are  the  alternatives  offered  to  me 
if  my  courage  fails  me  now. 

But  it  does  not  falter.  Holding  by  the  long  wet 
rushes  on  the  bank  I  step  upon  the  ice.  I  let  go  my 
grasp,  and  the  land  is  gone.  I  am  launched  now, 
bound  either  to  succeed  or  die.  The  thought  over¬ 
whelms  me,  not  with  fear,  but  with  a  strange  sensation 
of  expectancy,  as  of  groping  in  darkness  amid  great 
danger.  For  one  shrinking  instant  I  stand  still  and 
breathless,  then  with  outstretched  hands  clutching  the 
air,  I  fly  for  my  life. 

It  is  well  that  I  am  fleet-footed  and  light  as  a  bird,  for 
the  ice  is  slipping  before  the  thaw,  and  every  step  is  a 
danger.  A  heavy  footfall  would  break  this  crackling 
roadway  in  an  instant,  but  mine  does  but  touch  it  like 
a  feather  and  skim  on  again.  I  have  chosen  the  narrowest 
side  of  the  lake  to  cross,  and  before  I  can  believe  in  my 
joy  and  success  I  am  at  the  bank.  But  here  a  check 
awaits  me.  A  narrow  black  chasm  runs  between  me 
and  the  land ;  the  ice  has  broken  away,  not  from  the 
shore,  but  from  a  long  line  of  sedge  growing  here  in 
the  water.  In  among  these  I  see  its  glimmer  shining 
whitely,  mingled  with  long  slender  shadows  of  waving 
rush  and  sedge.  I  run  farther  up,  then  down,  the  lake, 
my  footway  trembling  beneath  my  light  tread,  but  on 
either  side  the  chasm  is  wider  and  there  is  no  glimmer 
of  ice  beyond  it.  There  is  only  a  narrow  Jagged  edge 
glistening  in  the  moonlight,  and  clinging  insecurely  to 
the  rough  border  of  the  lake.  It  would  not  hold  me  for 
an  instant  if  I  sprang  on  it ;  to  try  would  be  madness. 

I  rush  back  to  the  spot  where  the  long  tufcs  of  rushes 
grow,  and  make  my  desperate  spring  here.  As  I  touch 
the  other  side  of  the  dark  rift  the  ice  gives  way,  but  I 
have  caught  a  Arm  hold  on  the  weeds  and  fall  in  among 
them  on  my  face.  I  am  not  hurt,  yet  the  shock  and  the 
terror  keep  me  for  a  minute  powerless,  and  I  do  not  rise 
for  a  little  while.  As  I  get  on  my  knees  I  hear  footsteps 
on  the  hard  ground  beyond  me,  and  I  crouch  down  again 
instantly. 

Two  figures  emerge  from  a  tall  hedge  of  laurel  and 
pass  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  my  hiding-place. 
They  are  Mr.  Linton  and  Blain  the  spy. 

“  So  you  think  it  useless  for  me  to  wait  any  longer 
to  meet  Mr.  Mawditt  ?”  the  former  is  saying. 

“Yes  I  do,  sir  ;  for  he  left  partikler  word  that  if  he 
warn’t  home  by  ten  he  should  be  away  the  night.” 

“  But  surely  he  will  be  home  in  the  morning  for  the 
funeral  ?” 

“  No  doubt  of  that,  sir.  We  was  to  fetch  him  at  the 
six  o’clock  train  in  the  morning.  He  wants  to  see  the 
door  of  the  vault  bruk  open  hisself.” 

“  Rather  odd  his  going  away  at  such  a  time,  is  it 
not  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  b’lieve  ’twas  very  partickler  business  as 
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took  him.  I  rayther  think  ’twas  the  magistrates  sent  for 
him,  sir,  about  this  here  matter  of  Miss  Luttrell’s  running 
away.” 

“Ah,  poor  young  lady  !  I  trust  she  will  be  found 
soon.  It  is  a  sad  mystery.” 

“  So  ’tis,  sir.  I  can’t  make  nothing  of  it  no  way  my¬ 
self.  They  say  Sir  Ivan  bin  scouring  the  country  for 
miles  and  miles  in  search  of  her,  and  Mr.  Lermit  have 
offered  a  hundred  pound  reward,  so  have  Lady  Esdale 
and - ” 

They  pass  on  out  of  hearing,  but  I  do  not  dare  to 
stir  hand  or  foot.  I  will  not  trust  Blain.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  in  here  among  the  dark  cold  rushes  the 
ice  is  still  firm  as  a  rock  ;  outside  my  place  of  refuge  the 
slush,  slush  of  the  water  warns  me  that  the  ice  is 
succumbing  fast  to  the  warm  west  wind. 

I  have  listened  breathlessly  to  the  men’s  words — they 
have  put  new  strength  in  me.  To  know  that  Mr.  Maw¬ 
ditt  is  absent  is  to  feel  safe  and  resolute  ;  to  know  that 
friends  think  of  me  is  to  feel  warm  life  again  running 
through  my  chilled  veins. 

The  figures  walk  to  and  fro  briskly ;  they  draw  again 
within  hearing. 

“  Yes,  sir,  ’tis  a  pity  sure  enough  you  can’t  see  it. 
’Tis  a  new-fangled  notion,  and  no  mistake.  We  calls  it 
Mister’s  Craze.  And  he’s  so  cur’ous  over  it  too.  There’s 
strict  orders  give  out  that  nobody  is  to  go  nigh  the  place 
till  ’tis  finished.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  should  chance  to 
speak  of  it  like  to  master,  you  won’t  mention  as  I  took 
you  over  the  ice  to  the  island.’” 

“No,  certainly;  but  since  my  poor  eyes  can  see 
nothing,  Blain,  I  fancy  my  visit  to  Mr.  Mawditt’s  Craze 
will  not  signify  much.  It  has  done  neither  evil  nor 
good.” 

Tears  rush  to  my  eyes.  To  my  heart’s  core  I  feel  that 
at  times  we  know  not  what  we  do.  We  may  save  a 
life  and  deem  that  we  have  done  nothing. 

“  You  sang  there  most  beautiful,  sir  ;  I  was  feared 
you’d  wake  up  that  old  drunkard  Festing.” 

“  Is  he  there  ?  What  is  he  doing  there  ?” 

“  Taking  care  of  it  like  ;  there’s  a  sight  of  things  in  the 
building.  His  daughter  stayed  with  ’un  some  time,  but 
she  couldn’t  bide  the  could.  She  corned  away  raging 
with  toochache,  and  he’s  there  by  hisself  now.” 

“  I  wish  him  joy  of  it !  This  cold  weather  is  bad 
for  wooden  buildings.” 

“  ’Tis  thawing  fast,  sir,”  says  Blain.  “We  couldn’t 
walk  safe  to  the  island  now.” 

Mr.  Linton  stops  and  stands  still  a  moment. 

“  How  far  would  you  call  it  across  to  the  island  ?” 

“  A  good  quarter  of  a  mile,  sir.  This  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  county.  There’s  a  sight  of  acres  of 
good  land  under  water  here.” 

“  Yes,  I  daresay,  yes.  And  what  is  Mr.  Mawditt 
going  to  do  with  this  pavilion  in  the  island  ?” 

“  Well,  I  b’lieve,  sir,  there’s  to  be  one  of  them  new- 
fashioned  rinks  there,  as  they  calls  them  ;  and  the  island 
is  to  be  planted  out  like  in  a  maze,  with  the  rink  in  the 
middle.  There’s  tons  of  laurels  ready  to  plant  to  screen 
the  walks,  but  the  labourers  was  all  stopped  by  the  snow. 
So  ’tis  to  be  a  maze  and  a  craze — that’s  what  ’tis.”  And 
Blain  laughs  with  a  faint  chuckle.  “  ’Tis  to  be  grand 
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when  ’tis  finished,  and  all  the  world  is  to  come  and  look 
at  it  then.  But  you  see,  sir,’  twouldn’t  be  much  of  a 
maze  if  folks  corned  and  looked  on  while  the  walks  was 
making.” 

“  No,  certainly.  I  think,  Blain,  the  gentleman  who 
promised  to  call  for  me  must  be  come  now.  He  said 
he  would  be  here  about  half-past  ten.  Will  you  step 
round  to  the  stable  and  ask  the  men  ?” 

“  Where  shall  I  take  you  to,  sir,  the  while  ?  Will  you 
go  up  to  the  house  ?” 

“  No,  ni  go  back  to  the  chapel,  Blain,  and  play  a 
little  while  I  am  waiting.  I  have  had  a  hard  tussle  with 
the  organ  to-day.  Poor  Mrs.  Mawditt  will  have  a  fine 
service  to-morrow,  Blair..  The  dead  march  I  am  going 
to  play  is  fit  for  a  king’s  burial.” 

“  Then  I  hope  you’ll  play  up  loud,  sir,  for  there’s 
some  on  us  hard  o’  hearing.  Please  hould  on  to  my 
.arm  tighter,  sir.  I  be  going  the  short  cut  over  the 
ruins,  and  ’tis  hard  walking.” 

They  skirt  the  lake  and  go  up  the  sloping  lawn  to  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  I  just  see  dimly  standing  out 
against  the  sky. 

Then  I  raise  my  poor  little  cramped  figure  and  stand 
up  all  drabbled  and  shivering  in  the  moonlight.  A  few 
steps  more  through  clinging  rushes,  and  over  ice  still 
firm  in  their  cold  shadow,  and  I  am  on  solid  ground, 
safe  but  chilled  nearly  to  the  marrow.  The  temptation 
to  instant  flight  is  strong  on  me.  The  long  avenue  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  high  road  is  so  close  at  hand  that  I  hear  the 
call  of  the  trees,  and  see  the  beckoning  of  the  ghostly 
lights  and  shadows,  but  if  I  yield  to  these  what  have  I 
to  take  to  Paul  ? 

Even  though  my  frame  shivers  the  question  brings  a 
flame  to  either  cheek.  There  is  a  necessity  in  me  strong 
as  the  grasp  of  an  iron  hand  to  do  some  generous  deed 
that  shall  requite  Paul  for — for  the  loss  of  a  foolish  gift 
for  which  he  never  cared. 

To-morrow  the  momentous  packet  will  fall  into  Mr. 
Mawditt’s  hands,  and  its  very  existence  will  be  denied. 
Perchance,  then,  when  I  speak  of  it  to  Paul  I  shall  seem 
to  him  a  dreamer.  In  his  mind  I  have  ever  been  a  puny, 
weak  girl,  given  to  flights  of  fancy  and  vain  imaginings. 
He  will  not  believe  me,  and  Warfield  will  be  lost  to 
him. 

I  will  not  let  him  lose  now  what  I  have  nearly  died  to 
keep.  And  the  risk  is  not  great — Mr.  Mawditt  is 
away. 

Winged  by  this  thought  I  fly  up  the  steep  wet  slope 
of  the  lawn  till  I  find  myself  among  the  fretted  shadows 
of  the  ruins,  and  now  I  creep  from  arch  to  arch  and 
wall  to  wall  till  I  can  look  within  the  lighted  chapel. 

It  is  hung  with  black,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  central 
aisle  stands  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  coffin.  One  dim  lamp  swing¬ 
ing  above  it  throws  a  pale  gleam  on  a  wreath  of  snow¬ 
drops  and  lilies  of  the  valley  lying  white  and  lovely  on 
the  black  surface  of  the  velvet  pall. 

The  wreath  is  for  that  little  life  which  only  breathed 
and  died. 

A  peal  of  solemn  music  sweeps  out  into  the  night  and 
echoes  among  the  broken  arches  and  dim  shadows  and 
fitful  lights  cf  the  ruined  nave  in  which  I  stand. 

Mr.  Linton  is  seated  at  the  organ.  His  rapt  face,  in 


spite  of  blindness,  has  a  look  of  light  upon  it.  He  re¬ 
mains  unconscious  of  my  presence  even  when  I  steal  into 
the  chapel,  and  flit  past  him,  and  glide  shrinkingly 
beyond  the  coffin  to  the  narrow  archway  and  the  door, 
which  will  open  for  it  to-morrow.  Here  for  an  instant 
I  falter,  then  with  hurried  hand  I  disentangle  the  key, 
turn  the  lock,  and  enter. 

The  lamp  swinging  above  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  coffin — as 
if  she  helped  me  in  death  who  had  cared  so  little  in  life — 
flungits  rays  directly  within  the  gloom.  By  its  light  I  saw 
the  packet  wrapped  in  my  grey  shawl  where  I  had  placed 
it  in  the  old  warrior’s  keeping.  In  an  instant  I  had  it  in 
my  hand  and  stepped  swiftly  towards  the  low  dark  door, 
but  in  the  archway  I  paused,  for  another  figure  stood 
by  Mr.  Linton’s  side. 

He  turned  and  saw  me,  and  as  a  swift  white  shadow 
passed  over  his  kind  good  face  I  put  my  finger  on  my 
lip,  then  beckoned  to  him. 

He  came  to  me  with  amazement  in  his  eyes,  changing 
to  gladpess  as  he  drew  nearer. 

When  he  came  close,  quite  close,  I  burst  into  weep¬ 
ing,  and  fell  upon  his  arm  as  one  half  dead. 

“  Oh,  Sir  Ivan  !  Sir  Ivan  !  save  me  !  Take  me  away 
from  Warfield!” 

Both  his  arms  were  around  me ;  he  held  me  very 
close  ;  I  felt  he  trembled. 

“  Thank  God  I”  I  heard  him  say  very  softly.  Then 
again,  as  if  to  himself,  “  My  darling  I  my  darling  !  Oh, 
thank  God  I” 

I  was  weeping  foolishly.  I  could  not  speak  for  weep¬ 
ing,  and  I  could  scarce  stand,  I  was  so  spent  and  weary. 

“  Why  are  you  here  Sir  Ivan  said.  “And  you  are 
cold  as  ice,  and  ill,  and  your  garments  wet.  You  have 
a  shawl ;  let  me  wrap  it  round  you.” 

He  took  it  from  my  numbed  hands  ;  the  packet  fell 
to  the  pavement.  Sir  Ivan  did  not  heed  it ;  he  only 
thought  of  me.  He  wrapped  the  shawl  carefully  around 
me ;  I  struggled  to  be  free  from  its  folds  ;  it  seemed  to 
me  to  smell  of  death. 

“  How  you  tremble  I”  he  said.  “  You  are  surely  very 
ill.” 

“  Oh,  take  this  away  I”  I  answered  feverishly;  “it 
has  been  in  there  so  long.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Do  you 
see  these  papers  ?  I  hid  them  there.  They  are  Paul’s. 
I  have  nearly  died  to  save  them  for  him.” 

Sir  Ivan  looks  at  me  strangely — sorrowfully.  He  re¬ 
moves  the  shawl  and  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground.  Then 
he  gathers  up  the  packet  and  just  glances  at  it,  no  more. 
On  the  silver  clasp  of  the  portfolio  is  engraven  a  name 
— Paul  Lermit.  There  is  a  grave  shadow  on  Sir  Ivan’s 
face  when  he  speaks  again. 

“  Lermit  is  to  blame.  He  has  expected  too  much — 
asked,  too  much.  You  are  so  young,  Miss  Luttrell — so 
sensitive.  I  will  take  charge  of  this  packet  now  if  3’ou 
will  permit  me,  and  deliver  it  to  Lermit.” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  and  when  you  give  it  say  I  did  what  little 
I  could  for  him.  Say  I  held  it  safely  through  threats 
and  fears,  and  even  in  the  face  of  death  ;  I  did  indeed. 
Sir  Ivan.  And  I  am  glad - ” 

My  broken  voice  can  say  no  more.  I  am  weeping 
again  piteously.  And  Sir  Ivan  lets  me  stand  up  alone ; 
his  sustaining  arm  is  not  around  me  now. 
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“  You  are  glad  you  have  been  faithful  to  a  charge 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  placed  in  your  hands. 
I  wonder  I^ermit - ” 

“  No,  no,  it  is  not  that.  The  portfolio  is  my  father’s.” 

Sir  Ivan’s  glance  falls  upon  the  engraven  name ;  he 
thinks  in  my  weakness  I  am  wandering  or  growing 
bewildered. 

“  Let  me  get  assistance.  You  must  go  instantly  to 
your  room — to  your  bed.  You  are  very  ill.” 

My  terrified  eyes  look  piteously  into  his  face.  I 
forget  all  things  in  my  fear,  and  I  cling  to  his  arm  with 
both  my  weak  hands. 

“  Why  are  you  so  cruel  ?”  I  cry  with  tears.  “  Why 
are  you  angry  because  I  have  saved  Warfield  for  Paul  ? 

I  was  obliged  to  do  this  for  him  because — because - 

Oh  !  you  are  very  cruel  !  And  now  you  want  to  give 
me  up  again  to  Mr.  Mawditt,  and  then  I  shall  die.” 

“  My  poor  child  !  Yes,  I  have  been  cruel.  I  have 
no  right  to  be  angry.  I  can  bear  this  and  more,  when 
you  have  borne  so  much.  You  do  not  wish  to  stay  at 
Warfield  ?  No  !  then  shall  1  take  you  to  Castle  Hor- 
neck  ?” 

“  No,  no,  not  there  !  Your  sister  will  not  like - 

Take  me  to  Eversleigh.” 

**  You  are  right,”  he  says  gravely.  “  It  will  be  best 

every  way.  I  could  not  bear  so  soon - ’’  He  stops, 

with  a  wistful  look  fixed  upon  my  face.  “  But  I  am 
selfish.  You  have  borne  so  much  more.  Coralie,  I  am 
ashamed  I  am  such  a  coward.  But  you  know,  do  you 
not  that  I  can  admire  a  great  and  noble  love.  I  can 
see  another’s  happiness  and  not  repine.” 

A  little  wintry  smile  touches  his  lips  and  vanishes. 

I  would  give  worlds  to  speak,  but  my  heart  is  so 
full,  my  voice  so  choked  with  tears,  I  can  but  lift  my 
eyes  timidly  to  his  face  and  wish  that  he  would  read 
them.  But  he  does  not ;  he  is  looking  at  Mr.  Linton, 
who  is  still  rapt  with  the  music  of  the  solemn  requiem 
he  is  playing. 

“  He  has  not  heard  us,”  Sir  Ivan  says.  “  Come,  the 
carriage  waits.  Let  me  support  you.  I  see  you  can 
scarcely  stand.” 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  his  help.  I  am  glad  I  am  so 
weak,  so  weary,  so  worn  out  that  I  may  lean  on  his 
shoulder  and  let  his  strong  arm  cling  tightly  around 
me.  Yet  I  could  weep  even  in  his  clasp,  because  his 
help  is  given  so  gravely,  solemnly,  as  though  Paul  were 
here  looking  on. 

By  the  coffin  we  stand  still  a  moment,  and  suddenly 
the  theme  on  the  organ  changes,  and  Mr.  Linton’s 
glorious  voice  chants  full  and  clear — “  The  people  that 
walked  in  dirk  ness  have  seen  a  great  Light ;  they  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadenv  f  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  Light  shined.*' 

I  kneel  while  he  is  singing  and  cover  my  face  and 
pray.  Then  I  lay  my  hand  gently  upon  the  sombre 
covering  which  shuts  out  that  sorrowfullest  sight  on 
earth — the  sight  of  the  Flesh  without  the  Spirit — and  I 
bid  her  a  silent  last  farewell.  “  The  sorrows  of  death 
compassed  her,  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness  made 
her  afraid.” 

Surely  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  her  complaint, 
and  her  trouble  was  not  hid  from  Him. 


“  He  showeth  mercy  to  whom  He  will.” 

Sir  Ivan’s  hand  lifts  me  gently  from  my  knees. 

“Come  away,”  he  whispers.  “I  cannot  let  you 
stay  here.” 

“  Will  Paul  be  here  in  the  morning  ?"  I  ask.  “  She 
was  his  mother  ;  she  loved  him.” 

“  He  will  be  here.  And  afterwards  he  shall  come 
to  see  you.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  do  not  ask  a  single  ques¬ 
tion — I  do  not  need  to.  But  you  will  tell  Lermit ;  you 
will  explain  all  to  him - ” 

“  You  do  not  think  I  ran  away  with  poor  foolish 
Charlie  Mawditt,  do  you  ?”  And  my  eyes  seek  his 
face  anxiously. 

“  I  never  thought  it  once.  But  Lermit,  you  know, 
is  such  a  hot-headed  fellow.”  He  looks  at  me  with  a 
kind,  reassuring,  sad  smile.  “  Never  mind,  you’ll  soon 
put  all  things  to  rights.  And  don’t  be  angry  with  him. 
Remember  you  have  been  out  of  sight  for  a  fortnight.” 

I  could  cry  again  for  vexation  and  sorrow.  I  hold 
my  tears  back  and  say  bitterly — 

“  I  daresay  Paul  did  not  search  for  me,  but  you  did. 
I  have  been  shut  up  in  that  odd  pavilion  on  the  island. 
I  walked  across  the  lake  this  evening ;  the  ice  was 
thawing  a  little.” 

Sir  Ivan  gives  me  a  quick,  strange,  amazed  glance. 
I  think  my  snow-white  face  appals  him. 

“  I  will  not  hear  another  word  now.  I  must  take  you 
to  Eversleigh  instantly.  No,  you  shall  not  speak — you 
shall  not  explain  ;  you  have  had  too  much  excitement.” 

He  walks  swiftly  up  to  Mr.  Linton  and  touches  him 
on  the  shoulder  to  stop  his  music. 

“  I  will  be  back  for  you  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Linton. 
I  am  going  to  the  carriage  now.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  thanks,”  the  musician  says  dreamily.  “  I 
would  not  turn  round  ;  I  would  not  notice.  I  heard  one 
of  the  servants — poor  girl — crying  over  her  mistress.” 

Sir  Ivan  is  back  by  my  side,  and  puts  his  arm  around 
me  silently.  Thus  he  half  leads,  half  carries  me  from 
the  chapel,  and  across  the  lawn  to  that  portion  of  the 
park  road  near  the  ruined  abbey  which  is  open  to 
strangers.  Here  a  close  carriage  and  two  servants  are 
waiting.  The  men  give  me  a  momentary  look  of  sur¬ 
prise,  while  Sir  Ivan  takes  a  rug  from  one  of  them  and 
wraps  it  around  me.  As  he  is  doing  this  I  say  to  him 
falteringly — 

“  I  had  forgotten  something.  The  man — the  servant 
on  the  island — is,  I  fear,  ill — in  a  fit,  or  he  may  be 
dead.  Will  you  tell  some  one  to  go  to  him  ?” 

“  No.  I  do  not  care  who  is  living  or  who  is  dead. 
I  care  only  to  get  you  safe  to  Eversleigh.  You  shall 
not  speak  another  word.  Lean  against  me.  I  am  going 
to  lift  you  into  the  carriage.” 

“  Hallo !”  cries  a  sudden  chirpy  voice,  mingling 
itself  with  the  sound  of  coming  wheels,  “  who’s  ahead  ? 
Oh !  is  it  you.  Sir  Ivan  ?  You  are  so  precious  late 
that  we  got  frightened,  and  I  have  driven  over  for  the 
dear  old  boy  myself.” 

A  gig  draws  up  close  to  us,  and  Charlie  Mawditt’s 
face,  haggard  and  changed,  looks  down  into  mine. 
The  shock  is  too  great  for  me.  I  lean  with  sudden 
heaviness  upon  the  kind  arm  around  me,  and  lose  my 
senses  in  darkness. 
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^  August  there  was  a  large  and 

fashionable  gathering  at  the  Curragh 
Races  to  witness  the  races  and  steeple- 
i  P^alS  ■  chases.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  who 
^  of  stewards,  had  two  horses 

' «  engaged,  and  won  the  Polo  Stakes,  The  stand 
^  and  inclosure  were  thronged  with  ladies, 
^  and  the  band  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards 
a  played  at  intervals  some  very  pretty  valses  and 
5  galops,  finishing  with  the  National  Anthem 
V  when  the  company  were  about  to  disperse.- 
I  The  officers  of  the  various  regiments  were  very 
hospitable  in  the  way  of  luncheon,  and  picnics  in  general 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Duke  of  Connaught’s 
victory  caused  quite  a  pleasant  sensation.  Every 
description  of  pretty  toilette  was  worn,  amongst 
others  a  handsome  costume  of  gold  and  brown  faille, 
with  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  crimson  silk,  the  front 
being  of  crimson  silk,  and  the  train  of  brown,  a  capote 
of  brown  silk,  with  crimson  roses,  and  lace  inside  the 
brim.  A  dress  of  silk,  a  faded  yellow  shade  of  colour, 
was  worn  over  an  olive-green  skirt,  and  sleeves,  with 
trimmings  of  the  same  shade,  looked  exceedingly  well, 
as  did  a  cream  colour,  with  pale  blue  about  it ;  and  a 
white,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  mauve  bows. 

A  horticultural  show  and  exhibition  of  needle¬ 
work,  &c.,  was  held  in  the  beautiful  park  of  Eridge 
Castle,  Kent,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  during  the  first  week  in  August.  The 
whole  undertaking  was  under  the  especial  patro¬ 
nage  and  supervision  of  the  Marchioness  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny  and  the  members  of  her  family.  Not  only 
did  they  offer  many  prizes  to  be  competed  for,  but  the 
Marchioness  and  her  daughters,  the  Ladies  Nevill,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  prizes  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  at 
the  east  end  of  the  lawn.  Five  large  marquees  were 
erected,  onj  for  flowers  and  plants,  two  for  refresh¬ 
ments,  one  for  needlework,  &c.  The  head  gardener 
of  the  Marquis  undertook  the  management  of  the 
arrangements.  Most  of  the  exhibits  were  i  eared  by 
the  cottagers  of  the  surrounding  districts.  There  was 
a  most  successful  display  of  wild  flowers,  nearly  thirty 
youthful  competitors  entering  for  this  class.  There 
was  fruit  and  vegetables,  honey,  and  other  produce, 
for  which  prizes  were  also  given.  The  display  of 
needlework  was  very  creditable  to  the  talent  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  village  girls  ;  the  ladies  of  the  castle,  with 
others,  were  the  presiding  judges  in  this  department. 
The  introducing  of  needlework  into  cottagers’  flower 
shows  is  found  of  considerable  benefit  in  promoting  in¬ 
dustry  and  eager  ambition  to  excel,  and  competition  to 
win  prizes,  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  villagers. 
BAZAARS  HELD  IN  AUGUST. 

A  grand  bazaar  was  held  at  Berry  field,  Bradford- 


on-Avon,  early  in  the  month,  the  seat  of  M.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  providing  a  new 
organ  for  Christ  Church.  The  stalls  were  covered 
with  exquisite  and  well-selected  articles,  conspicuous 
amongst  them  being  a  life-size  baby  doll,  perfectly 
dressed,  lying  in  a  berceaunette  that  many  real  babies 
would  have  coveted.  There  were  also  some  screens 
beautifully  painted  on  white  silk,  and  a  capital  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles  sent  from  Jerusalem  and  Normandy. 
One  great  attraction  was  a  fine  art  exhibition,  held  in 
a  tent  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose,  to  which  visi¬ 
tors  were  summoned  during  the  cessation  of  band  music 
by  the  thundering  sounds  of  a  huge  gong.  Amongst 
the'most  effective  of  the  pictures  displayed  we  noticed 
“  Always  at  Home”  (snails),  “  We  part  to  Meet  Again” 
(a  pair  of  scissors),  “  River  Fish”  (heels),  “  The 
Flower  of  the  Family”  (flour),  and  “  Youthful  Memo¬ 
ries”  (a  birch  rod).  The  total  amount  taken,  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  was  about  ;^i5o. 

A  grand  bazaar  was  also  held  on  the  same  days  in 
the  park  of  Glanywern,  Denbighshire,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  Llandyrnog  Church.  At  five  o’clock  each 
day  an  amateur  concert  was  held  in  the  house,  opened 
by  a  trio,  from  the  Misses  Hughes  of  Kinmel.  The 
Hon.  Aleck  Yorke  gave  some  excellent  recitations,  also 
some  songs.  The  proceedings  terminated  on  Friday 
evening  with  an  auction,  Mr.  Fred  Cotton  and  Hon. 
Aleck  Yorke  being  the  auctioneers. 

A  grand  bazaar  was  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Northampton,  under  very  aristocratic  auspices,  which 
lasted  three  days.  The  articles  for  sale  comprised  a 
great  many  novelties  and  objects  of  artistic  merit  and 
value,  and  above  the  usual  average  of  wares.  This 
bazaar  having  been  postponed  from  April  last  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
it  has  given  more  time  for  the  ladies  interested  in  it  to 
furnish  the  numerous  stalls.  Among  the  specialites  on 
the  Dowager  Countess  Spencer’s  stall  was  a  hand¬ 
some  screen  with  leaves,  painted  by  herself  and  Lady 
Sarah  Spencer — birds  and  flowers  on  a  burnished 
ground  ;  pretty  baskets  for  roses  of  Madeira  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  flower  vases  ;  a  selection  of  Japanese  articles, 
fans,  &c.,  and  a  great  deal  of  Dunmore  ware,  now  so 
much  fancied  at  bazaars.  There  were  two  beautiful 
folding-screens  on  I..ady  Wake’s  stall — one  was  painted 
with  large  birds,  with  a  foreground  of  reeds  and 
rushes  and  sandy  marshes  ;  the  other  was  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  scrap-book  pictures.  A  quantity  of 
china  vases  ;  baskets  and  lucifer-match  cases  of  every 
shape  and  size  ;  and  the  buttonhole  bouquets  were 
quite  a  feature  at  this  stall.  Six  young  ladies  assisted 
Lady  Wake.  Lady  Alwyne  Compton’s  stall  had  a 
canopy  formed  of  Cashmere  shawls ;  she  also  had  for  sale 
one  of  the  fashionable  screens,  painted  by  herself,  and 
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some  Swiss  views  in  water-colours,  also  her  own 
work.  The  “  flower  hampers”  (miniature  hampers  to 
send  flowers  through  the  post)  were  a  novelty.  There 
was  a  good  collection  of  Vallerie  and  Japanese  ware. 
Lady  Isham  had  a  display  of  garden  hats  of  Flemish 
and  Belgian  manufacture,  and  baskets  of  different 
shapes.  The  vases  of  imitation  coral  and  crystal,  filled 
with  dried  grasses,  were  very  pretty,  and  the  work  of 
Sir  Charles  Isham.  Lady  Milton  contributed  some  well- 
executed  water-colour  drawings  done  by  herself.  Mrs. 
Rose’s  stall  had  many  unique  things  ;  amongst  others 
some  leather-work,  done  by  Lady  Lilford,  of  great 
artistic  excellence  ;  flowers  coloured  to  look  as  natural 
as  possible,  formed  of  leather  and  fruit  equally  well 
done  to  ornament  brackets,  glasses,  photograph  frames, 
baskets,  &c.  There  were  fashionable  dressed  dolls  on 
the  Mayoress’s  stall,  and  embroidery  and  needlework. 
There  was  a  sort  of  Chinese  and  Indian  exhibition  got 
up  by  one  of  the  ladies,  which  contained  all  sorts  of 
curious  things,  as,  for  instance,  delicate  fabrics  made 
from  the  fibres  of  leaves,  slippers  worked  in  gold 
thread,  filigree  silver  work  fans,  hats,  baskets,  shawls, 
models  of  pagodas,  palanquins,  &c.  The  sixpenny 
peepshow  was  a  good  draw,  the  show  being  a  wed¬ 
ding — eight  bridesmaids,  bride,  bridegroom,  clergy¬ 
man,  and  a  choir  dressed  in  their  surplices.  The 
bazaar  was  organised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  Orphanage  for  Girls,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rose. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

One  of  the  prettiest  weddings  that  have  been  seen 
for  a  long  time  was  that  of  Lord  Garvagh  and  Baroness 
Florence  de  Bretton,  which  was,  by  permission  of  the 
Dean,  celebrated  with  full  choral  service  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  choir  was  reserved  for  the  wedding 
party,  the  nave  and  transepts  being  thrown  open  to 
the  general  congregation.  Ixird  Garvagh  has  recently 
entered  on  his  26th  year,  and  the  bride,  who  is  some 
years  younger,  is  the  second  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Baron  de  Bretton,  a  Danish  nobleman.  Just  before 
twelve  o’clock  Dr.  Bridge,  who  presided  at  the  organ, 
played  E.  H.  Thorne’s  March  in  D,  which  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  bride,  who  was  accompanied  by  her 
mother.  Baroness  de  Bretton.  On  alighting  at  the  west 
door  she  was  received  by  Mr.  Charles  TrefFry,  her 
brother-in-law,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Baron  de 
Bretton,  the  latter  being  in  the  West  Indies,  gave  her 
away  ;  and  the  attendant  bridesmaids,  seven  in  number. 
The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  rich  white  satin  duchesse, 
trimmed  with  point  de  gaze,  and  guirlandes  of  orange 
blossoms  ;  corsage  carre  trimmed  with  the  same  lace, 
and  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms  and  shamrocks.  Over 
a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  fastened  to  her  hair  by 
several  diamond  stars,  was  a  large  tulle  veil.  The 
jewels  worn  were  diamonds  and  pearls. 

The  bridesmaids  were  dressed  in  Princesse  robes  of 
rich  white  brocaded  silk  and  trains  of  white  poult  de 
sole,  the  whole  being  trimmed  with  plisses  of  silk,  lace, 
and  ribbon.  All  wore  tulle  veils,  and  wreaths  com¬ 
posed  of  field  poppies  and  shamrocks.  The  three 
youngest  ladies,  who  immediately  followed  the  bride, 
wore  red  brocaded  sashes  (Danish  colours).  Each 


carried  a  bouquet  of  white  flowers  with  a  scarlet  cross 
in  the  centre,  and  wore  handsome  gold  necklets, 
presented  by  Lord  Garvagh.  Afterwards  the  party 
re-assembled  at  Mr.  Lawrie’s  residence  in  Chesham- 
place,  for  breakfast. 

About  three  o’clock  Lord  Garvagh  and  bride,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  their  friends,  started  for  Dytchley 
Park,  Viscount  Dillon’s  seat,  near  Oxford,  where  they 
purpose  passing  the  honeymoon. 

The  bride’s  travelling  dress  was  composed  of  the 
richest  sapphire  Lyons  velvet,  trimmed  with  poult  de 
sole  and  Brussels  lace ;  velvet  hat  to  match,  trimmed 
with  sapphire  and  white  ostrich  feathers.  The  wedding 
presents  were  very  numerous,  and  included  gifts  from 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  the  Danish 
Minister,  Madame  de  Bulow,  Lord  Garvagh,  Baron 
and  Baroness  de  Bretton,  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde, 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Dillon,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  TrefFry,  and  many  others. 

The  wedding  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Miss  Ada 
Louisa  White,  to  Mr.  Cecil  Price,  took  place  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  on  Thursday  the  9th  inst.  The  last 
marriage,  previous  to  that  of  Miss  Ada  Louisa  White, 
was  celebrated  there  in  1758.  From  end  to  end  the 
vast  building  was  thronged  during  the  ceremony  ;  and 
every  available  space  in  the  galleries  above  was  likewise 
filled  with  spectators.  The  time  named  on  the  cards 
of  invitation  for  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony  was 
noon,  but  the  appointment  of  a  later  period  by  fifteen 
minutes  was  indicated  by  the  printed  order  of  service 
which  was  circulated  among  the  wedding  guests.  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Wren’s  celebrated  fane  is,  in 
its  present  half-and-half  state  of  timid  decoration,  both 
cold  and  incongruous ;  but  there  are  three  things  which 
will  make  the  barest  interior  splendid.  Let  flowers  in 
profusion  be  tastefully  disposed  ;  let  human  beings  fill 
every  square  foot  of  standing  and  sitting  room  ;  and 
let  sunlight  stream  over  all,  and  the  lack  of  ornament 
is  amply  compensated.  Pyramidal  groups  of  white 
roses  stood  on  the  altar,  and  the  crucifix  between 
them  was  wreathed  with  them.  The  screen  at  the 
back  and  on  either  side  was  festooned  with  green  and 
white  ;  and  from  the  banks  of  flowers  in  the  sacrarium 
arose  tall  and  finely-proportioned  palms. 

At  a  quarter-past  twelve  o’clock  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  Canon  Liddon,  with  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Mr. 
Hassard,  and  other  personages,  cleric  and  lay,  advanced 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  junction  of  the  choir  with  the 
transept,  where,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  the  bridegioom 
already  stood  with  his  best  man.  Dr.  Compigne,  ready 
to  meet  the  bride’s  procession,  now  advancing  from 
the  western  entrance.  After  the  choristers  came  the 
bride,  led  by  her  father,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  followed 
by  her  sixteen  bridesmaids.  The  Lady  Mayoress  wore  a 
rich  white  satin  dress,  with  close-set  rows  of  lace  down 
the  front,  bordered  on  either  side  with  thick  garlands 
of  white  flowers ;  the  bodice  and  long  square  train 
were  of  rich  brocade,  and  the  latter  was  held  by  two 
bridesmaids  ;  a  garland  of  flowers  fell  at  the  back,  and 
another  was  carried  down  the  bodice.  The  tulle  veil 
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lell  over  a  small  orange  blossom  wreath.  The  orna¬ 
ments  were  diamonds.  The  sixteen  bridesmaids  were 
all  dressed  alike  in  pink  silk,  made  with  high  bodices, 
with  revers,  the  skirts  being  slightly  puffed  at  the  back. 
They  all  had  wreaths  of  roses,  tulle  veils,  and  carried 
bouquets  of  roses  in  their  hands.  Nearly  a  thousand 
guests  were  entertained  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  the 
Venetian  Parlour,  old  ball-room,  and  other  apartments 
of  the  Mansion  House  being  brought  into  use  as  well 
as  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The  bridal  gifts,  a  splendid 


array,  too  many  to  be  named  in  detail,  were  inspected 
by  friends  ;  and  the  two  bride  cakes,  one  presented  by 
Messrs.  Ring  and  Brymer,  and  the  other  by  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond,  were  cut  with  a  silver  sword  and 
distributed  before  the  company  rose  from  table.  The 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  proposed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  afternoon  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  left  town  for  Scotland.  The 
Lady  Mayoress  returns  shortly  to  continue  her  duty 
till  her  father’s  term  of  mayoralty  closes. 
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CHAPTER  X. — PRINCESSE  DRESS. 


HIS  class  of  dress,  making  the  body  in 
one  with  the  skirt,  is  also  called 
“  Duchesse^'  and  was,  with  some  altera¬ 
tion,  formerly  known  as  the  “  Capoti'  or 
Douillette.  In  order  to  cut  this  dress  the 
pattern  of  the  jacket  body  (for  which  instruc¬ 
tions  have  already  been  given),  and  also  the 
directions  laid  down  for  making  a  gored  skirt, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  will  not  then 
be  found  at  all  dif&cult  to  draw  a  pattern  of 
a  Princesse  dress. 

The  front  of  the  body  is  sometimes  cut 
into  three  different  parts — i.e.,  one  piece  for  the  front, 
a  piece  to  be  placed  at  the  side  pleats,  and  a  side  piece 
carried  under  the  arm.  These  three  parts  will  be  carried 
down  below  the  waist  as  explained  for  making  the 
basques  of  a  jacket.  This  dress  may  be  composed  of 
six  or  eight  different  parts  ;  for  the  former  the  body  in 
one  piece  for  either  part,  shaped  like  an  ordinary  plain 
body  with  pleats,  and  forming  a  straight  width  on  either 
side,  being  sharply  gored  on  the  hips.  Four  parts  are 
required  in  the  back,  the  two  side  pieces  taken  to  the 
shoulders  (or  nor),  and  carried  to  the  ground  in  long 
gores,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  back  cut  in  the  same 
manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  seam  is  always 
required  down  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  body  in  order 
that  the  back  width  of  the  dress  may  be  cut  on  the  cross. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  width  must  be  kept 
close  to  the  waist.  The  different  parts  are  joined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  for  a  jacket  body. 

A  Princesse  dress  in  eight  parts  is  that  where  the 
body  is  cut  into  four  parts  (two  on  either  side)  in  the 
front,  and  the  four,  as  above  explained,  at  the  back  ;  a 
gore  carried  dovvn  from  the  first  side  pleat  on  either 
side  (the  body  having,  say,  two  pleats),  a  seam  again 
on  either  hip,  and  four  widths  at  the  back.  This  with¬ 
out  pleats  is  a  good  pattern  for  a  morning  dress.  In 
fact,  all  varieties  of  Princesse  dresses  can  be  made  half¬ 
fitting,  and  can  be  utilised  as  morning  dresses.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  omit  making  the  pleats 
and  to  mark  the  size  of  the  waist,  adding  to  it  more  or 
less  according  to  the  desired  size.  The  front  (where 
the  two  breadths  always  meet)  can  either  be  left  open 


or  closed  in  part.  Widths  can  be  opened  at  the  sides. 
The  dress  can  be  opened  or  remain  half  open  over  a 
petticoat  more  or  less  simple  in  style.  The  choice  of 
the  material  and  of  the  trimming  contributes  to  give  style 
to  these  dresses.  It  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of 
the  body  first  described  (having  three  parts  on  either 
side  of  the  body)  the  entire  dress  is  thus  composed  of 
ten  different  pieces  :  three  on  either  side  of  the  body 
and  four  at  the  back,  and  having  a  seam  from  each  of 
the  pieces,  forming  the  body,  entirely  through  the  skirt. 

Nevertheless,  true  style  consists,  above  all,  in  the  cut 
of  the  dress.  These  remarks  will  show  how  other 
alterations  can  be  made,  the  fronts  cur  so  as  to  form 
large  “  refers"  or  lappets  ;  the  back  enlarged  to  make 
pleats  in  the  “  Watteau”  style.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt 
may  have  a  pleated  flounce  round  it.  This  can  be  carried 
up  the  front  (but  not  so  wide  as  at  ihe  b  >ttom),  and 
forms  a  very  pretty  trimming  to  the  dress.  The  bottom 
of  the  dress  may  be  scalloped  out  and  a  flounce  placed 
on  the  lining  beneath.  The  polonaise  now  so  much  in 
vogue  is  simply  a  Princesse-cut  dress  gathered  up  at  the 
back,  or  the  widths  (some  cut  larger  than  the  others) 
pleated  into  each  other — in  fact,  arranged  in  any  style, 
the  basis  of  the  cut  of  the  garment  being  always  the 
same. 

CHAPTER  II. - OUTDOOR  JACKETS. 

These  overcoats  are  called  “  confections.”  The 
type  is  that  of  the  jacket  body.  If  intended  to  fit  the 
waist  it  is  sufficient  to  lengthen  the  basque  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth,  enlarging  them  in  proportion. 

Figs.  29  and  30. — If  the  garment  is  intended  to  be 
half-fitting  it  is  only  required  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the 
waist,  upon  which  the  size  of  the  whole  depends.  It 
must  be  further  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  depths  of  the  side  and  of  the  front,  &c.,  of  the  back, 
so  that  the  length  b  of  the  latter  is  placed  about  one  or 
two  inches  above  the  proper  place  for  the  waist.  This 
shortening  the  waist  gives  the  garment  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  bend  over  the  hips.  If  the  skirt  is  large  it 
will  not  be  required  to  make  any  pleats,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  hollow  out  the  lines  of  the  side  a  c. 

The  back  is  finished  first  (if  the  pattern  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  lining)  by  adding  the  skirt  of  the  garment. 
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Then  the  material  must  be  cut  in  one  piece  for  the  back, 
two  for  the  sides,  and  two  for  the  fronts.  These  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  joined  together,  using  the  outline  of  the 
pattern  as  the  place  for  the  seams. 

The  sleeves  can  be  made  after  any  of  the  descriptions 
and  patterns  before  given,  and  can  easily  be  adapted  to 


the  current  fashion.  The  neck  is  finished  by  a  band  or 
a  small  turned-down  collar,  or  a  straight  upright  one. 

The  bottom  of  the  garment  is  bordered  by  a  false  hem 
or  by  an  appropriate  trimming.  A  simple  and  inexpensive 


one  is  made  by  cutting  bands  of  the  material  on  the  cross  > 
slightly  ravelling  out  the  edges  and  then  pleating  it  in  the 
centre.  This  looks  especially  well  in  cashmere,  and  placed 
at  the  top  of  lace  or  fringe,  or  even  by  itself,  isexceed- 
ingly  appropriate  for  some  jackets.  This  shape  can  be  used 
as  a  dressing-jacket,  and  made  in  any  material,  whether 


cambric,  flannel,  &c.,  or  forms  a  handsome  outdoor 
jacket  made  in  velvet,  cloth,  &c. — in  fact,  little  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  alter  this  jacket  from  the  most  simple  shape  to 
any  style. 

One  or  two  pleats  can  be  placed  in  front  to  show  the 
waist,  or  the  fronts  may  be  cut  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Princesse  dress — i.e.,  that  in  which  each  front  is  in  three 
pieces.  If  the  seam  of  the  second  piece  be  carried  to 
the  shoulder  any  kind  of  trimming  can  be  placed  on  it 
to  form  braces,  fichus,  &c. 

Another  alteration  can  be  effected  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  side  pieces,  and  to  cut  the  back  in  two  parts 
with  a  seam  down  the  centre.  This  is  sloped  so  as 
slightly  to  go  in  at  the  waist.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
material  must  be  slightly  sloped  at  the  centre  of  the 
back  and  under  the  arms.  This  class  of  jacket  is  some¬ 
thing  between  a  perfectly-fitting  and  quite  a  loose  jacket. 

The  back  being  cut  in  two  pieces  does  not  prevent  the 
side  pieces  being  also  formed,  and  a  particularly  stylish 
air  is  given  to  the  garment  by  having  the  seam  down 
the  centre  slightly  sloped  at  the  waist,  and  the  two 
side  seams  carried  up  to  the  shoulders.  If  liked  an  addi¬ 
tion  may  be  made  to  the  back  by  cutting  through  the 
line  of  the  waist  and  enlarging  the  lower  part,  or  skirt, 
of  the  jacket,  so  as  to  form  some  pleats  at  the  back  of 
the  waist. 

In  fact,  any  part  of  the  jacket  may  be  enlarged,  and 
any  shape  given,  making  the  front  larger  than  the  back,  &c. 

PALETOTS. 

F*g-  3*-  — Pattern  of  the  front. — The  pattern  of  a 
plain  high  body  has  to  be  drawn,  leaving  below  the 
waist  the  lower  half  of  the  paletot. 


Fio.  31. 

1st.  The  size  of  the  chest  a  has  to  be  enlarged  by 
some  inches  (say  about  three)  according  to  the  desired 
width.  This  to  be  marked  at  b. 

2nd.  In  order  to  make  the  armhole  in  proportion  to 
this  size  the  fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  chest  b  must 
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be  found,  and  placed  between  this  point  and  the  height 
of  the  side  c,  which  will  have  been  somewhat  carried 
backward.  The  armhole  will  be  drawn  from  the  second 
length  of  the  shoulder  e  to  the  widest  part  of  the  chest 
b,  and  from  thence  to  the  new  line  of  the  side  c. 

3rd.  The  line  of  the  side  will  be  lengthened, 
giving  a  slope  of  4  to  15  inches,  according  to  the 
desired  length. 

Sometimes  the  collar  is  also  enlarged,  slightly  raising 
for  this  purpose  the  height  of  the  shoulder  g. 

Fig.  32. — Pattern  of  the  hack. — ^The  materials  for  the 
back  ought  to  be  some  inches  larger  than  for  the  fronts. 
The  back  is  drawn  as  for  a  plain  high  body,  without 
side  pieces.  The  width  of  the  back  is  enlarged  by  some 


Fio.  31. 

inches,  like  the  fronts.  The  back  of  the  armhole  must 
be  enlarged,  taking  the  line  of  the  side  b  to  about  one- 
fourth  the  distance  of  the  new  width  of  the  back. 
Instead  of  being  directed  to  the  waist,  the  side  will  be 
carried  outwardly  to  the  left,  with  the  same  slope  on 
the  front. 


Alake. — Two  pieces  are  cut  for  the  front  widths,  and 
one  piece  for  the  back,  laying  the  pattern  of  the  latter 
so  that  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  back  is  placed  on 
the  fold  of  the  stuff,  folded  (in  its  length)  in  two.  The 
back  and  fronts  are  joined  by  the  sides  and  at  shoul¬ 
ders. 

The  edges  of  the  garment  are  equalised  and  rounded, 
or  cut  into  points,  according  to  taste. 

The  sleeves  are  made  according  to  the  rules  before 
laid  down.  The  neck  is  finished  by  a  little  collar  either 
standing  up  or  laid  down.  The  lower  end  is  hemmed, 
or  trimmed  if  the  paletot  is  lined.  In  the  latter  case 
embroidery  or  trimming  can  be  placed  between  the 
lining  and  the  material,  and  so  sewn  as  not  to  allow  the 
other  stitches  to  be  seen. 

This  paletot  can  be  altered  as  easily  as  the  others. 
It  is  allowable  to  lengthen  the  back  into  a  point,  instead 
of  rounding  it ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  slope  the  back, 
so  as  to  lengthen  the  garment  at  the  sides  and  pleats, 
&c.,  to  cut  the  edge  all  round  into  points,  to  make  the 
garment  long  or  short,  with  tight  or  large  sleeves, 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  precaution  most  necessary  to  be  taken  is  that 
the  jacket  does  not  wrinkle  near  the  armhole  by  its 
either  being  too  large  or  too  small,  or  by  having  too 
great  a  depth  on  the  shoulders. 

Childrens  pinafores. — ^This  pattern  of  a  straight  paletot 
is  that  which  is  used  for  blouses  or  overalls  for  little 
boys.  If  not  desired  to  leave  the  blouse  open  right 
down  the  front,  the  front  part  can  be  cut  in  one  piece 
like  the  back,  and  when  the  two  parts  are  joined  a  slit 
can  be  made  in  front,  or  at  the  side  or  across  the  chest 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist.  The  edges  of  the  slit 
have  a  false  hem,  and  so  arranged  that  the  right  hem  is 
under  the  left.  The  buttons  are  sewn  upon  the  right 
hem,  and  the  buttonholes  made  in  the  other  side.  Often 
the  blouse  is  fastened  upon  one  shoulder ;  the  buttons 
are  then  sewn  upon  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
buttonholes  are  made  on  the  front  part  of  the  shoulder. 
It  is  sometimes  considered  ornamental  to  place  a  similar 
row  of  buttons  on  the  opposite  shoulder.  These  blouses 
are  made  long  or  short  according  to  taste.  They  are 
drawn  at  the  waist  by  a  scarf  of  the  same  material,  or 
by  a  coloured  sash.  They  can  be  trimmed  with  bands 
of  velvet,  or  braid,  or  rows  of  buttons,  &c. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKING  TOILETTES. 


1.  Costume  of  prune  de  Monsieur  faille  and  grey  stuff. 
Skirt  of  faille  with  plisse  flounce  and  bouillonnee  heading. 
Tablier  of  grey  with  rows  of  gathering,  edged  by  a 
plisse  and  a  piping  of  faille.  Habit  of  the  same  stuff, 
with  long  ends  behind.  The  front  is  formed  of  a  gilet 
of  prune  de  Monsieur,  with  little  pockets  at  the  sides. 
Sailor  collar.  Sleeves  with  cuffs  to  match  the  collar. 
White  bonnet  with  long  feather  and  wreath  of  violets. 

2.  Costume  of  black  faille  and  black  net  with  cross¬ 
bars  of  black  velvet,  with  yellow  dots  at  each  crossing. 
The  dress  is  of  black  faille.  Polonaise  of  net  and  velvet. 


centre  of  back  of  faille,  with  insertion  to  correspond, 
with  polonaise  at  each  side  terminating  in  large  bows. 
A  fringe  with  velvet  heading  is  continued  all  round  the 
edges.  Sleeves  of  faille,  with  frills  to  correspond. 
Bonnet  of  black  chip,  with  yellow  ribbon  and  black 
velvet,  and  a  bunch  of  variegated  roses  behind. 

Price  of  patterns  of  either  of  these  made  up,  6s.  6d. 
flat  patterns,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden.  Post-office  orders  made  pa)  able 
at  King-street,  Covent-garden. 
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THH  SOTERftBEIi  FASHIONS. 


UTUMN  is  now  fast  coming  on,  and  our  fair 
readers,  sufficiently  edified  as  to  the  fashions  of 
the  summer,  are  already  eager  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  those  of  the  approaching  season. 
Nsy,  not  content  with  studying  auti  mn  toilettes,  they  are 
even  bent  upon  knowing  what  nouveautes  wihter  may 
have  in  store  for  them. 


for  trimmings,  either  an  excessive  profusion  or  absolute 
sobriety — the  latter  by  no  means  the  less  distinguished 
combination  ;  scarcely  any  wide  lace,  but  a  quantity  of 
narrow  lace,  arranged  in  ruches  and  quillings  of  all 
kinds ;  passementerie  borders,  fringe,  and  very  often 
both  borders  and  fringe  mingled  with  moonlight  beads. 
Far  will  take  its  place  among  die  favourite  trimmings,  but 


518. — Garden  Hat. 


It  is  not  possible  fox'  us  to  know  with  any  degree  of 
certa:ift'ty  what  models  may  be  finally  adopted  by  Fashion 
this  winter,  but  we  may  guess  something  from  genei-al 
tendencies,  and  from  the  style  most  apparent  in  the 
toilettes  now  preparing  in  our  great  warehouses  for 
exportation  abroad. 

One  thing,  for  instance,  is  certain — the  over-garment 
will  no  longer  be  short ;  with  the  sole  exception  of 
jackets  for  young  ladies,  all  paletots  and  mantles  In 
general  will  be  semi-long,  unless  they  are  long  altogether  ; 
sleeves  narrow  rather  than  wide,  and  very  long ;  and  as 


merely  in  bands  round  the  neck,  upon  the  fronts,  and, 
more  rarely,  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  mantle.  Silk 
armures  will  still  be  employed  for  such  mantles  ;  but  silk 
velvet,  which  had  been  somewhat  given  up  last  winter, 
rises  once  more  to  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fashion,  and  that  is  the  first. 

Princess  dresses  much  modified,  and  very  much 
trimmed,  will  appear  in  the  majority  of  toilettes.  It 
seems  to  us  this  composite  style  of  dress  continues  to  be 
called  the  Princess  because  one  does  not  know  how  else 
to  designate  it.  The  Princess  dress,  properly  so  called. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  FASHIONS. 


is  cut  all  ia  one  piece  from  top  to  bottom,  both  in  front 
and  at  the  back,  from  the  neck  to  the  feet ;  it  is  plain 
and  void  of  all  ornaments  and  trimmings.  The  present 
Princess  dress  is  very  far  from  such  grand  simplicity ; 
it  is  far  more  elaborate  and  fanciful.  It  is  now,  indeed, 
very  frequently  made  with  a  pleated  back,  and  the  pleats 
are  continued,  spreading  out  over  the  whole  length  of 
an  immeasurable  train  ;  it  is  much  trimmed  in  front  with 
draperies  and  lace,  passementerie  braid  and  fringe,  beads 
and  metallic  buckles. 


or  attenuated  and  veiled  over  by  light  tissues  and 
trimmings,  yellow  is  certainly  very  effective  in  the 
toilette. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  coloured  lingerie  will  not  survive 
the  summer  season ;  in  travelling  in  the  country  it 
may  be  admitted,  but  in  town  it  would  be  out  of  place. 
Large  lace  collars  are  being  prepared,  and  the  wrist¬ 
bands  of  a  certain  number  of  dresses  will  be  made  wide 
enough  to  pass  the  hand  through,  narrow  enough  to 
wear  them  with  a  deep  cuff  turned  down  over  the  sleeve  ; 


5  I  y — F ULL-DitEss  Corsage. 

{^Made.up  Pattern,  2s.  f)d.i  Flat  Pattern,  is.bd, — Madame  A,  Letellier,  30,  Henr'utta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

(Poet-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Ghirden.) 

Dark  shades  such  as  prune,  Florentine  bronze,  olive,  both  cuffs  and  collarette  are  in  the  style  of  Anne  of 

will  still  be  preferred.  Some  colours  fall  suddenly  into  Austria. 

discredit,  one  does  not  know  why;  violet  is  of  the  Waistbands  of  silk  elastic,  leather,  morocco,  and 
number.  One  would  no  more  wear  in  the  daytime,  in  faille  are  worn  over  some  dresses  and  costumes.  Ladies 

winter,  a  violet  dress  than  a  rose-coloured  one.  Even  who  like  wearing  these  may  wear  them  on  almost  any 

in  half-mourning  one  avoids  this  colour,  and  prefers  grey  dress,  without  its  being  in  the  least  obligatory  to  those 

and  a  mixture  of  black  and  one.  «  who  do  not  care  for  them  to  do  so.  Fashion  now-a-days 

Yellow,  in  all  its  variety  of  shr.des,  will  keep,  for  is  very  tolerant,  especially  in  such  very  small  details, 

dressy  toilettes,  the  favour  it  has  been  enjoying  for  some  Very  long  waists,  very  scant  dresses  bridled  in  front, 

time.  Soberly  and  tastefully  employed,  nicely  contrasted  are  still  the  distinctive  traits  of  present  modes,  but  even 
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these  may  be  modihed  according  to  one’s  figure  and 
size. 

Very  pretty  striped  tafietas  make  up  very  nicely  for 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses.  Thus  a  taffetas  dress  in 
striped  maize  and  pale  blue  ;  the  lower  edge  is  ttimmed 
with  pale  yellow  flounces,  headed  with  white  and  pale 
blue  Russian  lace  ;  above  the  lace  a  slightly-gathered 
flounce,  cut  on  the  cross,  of  the  same  material  a:  the 
dress,  is  put  on  with  a  heading.  A  drapery  also  of  the 
same  material  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  cornet- 


three  flounces  of  white  pleated  muslin.  These  widths 
are,  as  well  as  the  bodice,  edged  with  a  cross  strip  of 
pale  yellow  faille ;  tight  sleeves  of  mauve  faille,  with 
deep  facings  of  white  pleated  muslin  and  pale  yellow 
faille. 

All  our  biau  monde  has  left  Paris  of  course,  still  now 
and  then  you  may  meet  some  fair  one  of  the  elite  passing 
on  incognita  to  pay  her  visit,  not  to  any  friend,  but  to 
some  famed  modiste  or  couturiere.  The  distance  is  so 
short  between  Dieppe  or  Deauville  and  Paris  that  one 


520. - MaNTIL&T  F..R  THE  SeASIUE. 

{^Madt-up  Pattern^  3/.  ;  Flat  Pattern^  Ix.  9</. — Matmme  A.  Leteluek,  30,  Henrietta-streel.  Covtnt  Garden.) 
(Poet>Offic«  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


shaped  pocket,  much  trimmed  with  white  and  pale  blue 
lace ;  the  neck  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  similar 
lace. 

A  very  tasteful  evening  dress  for  a  young  lady  is  of 
pale  mauve  faille,  open  at  the  back  over  a  dress  of 
while  muslin,  arranged  in  wide  pleats.  The  Moyen- 
Age  bodice  (open  in  a  square  and  finished  into  a  square, 
the  usual  length  of  a  cuirass  bodice)  is  lengthened  on 
either  side  into  two  pointed  widths,  which  fall  over 


may  very  well  come  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  city  if  one’s 
wardrobe  proves  incomplete ;  and  if  one  leaves  the  sea¬ 
side  to  travel  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  or  Spain  a  change 
of  costume  becomes  necessary,  and  one  pays  a  flying 
visit  to  Paris  and  orders  a  short  costume  at  Worth’s 
and  a  Vendangeuse  hat  at  Madame  Vigot’s.  Many 
ladies  had  not  dared  select  a  short  costume,  and  now  it 
has  become  the  extreme  of  fashion.  The  omission  must 
be  speedily  repaired. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  FASHIONS. 
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The  words  short  costume  must  not  be  taken  in  the 
literal  sense.  The  skirt  of  this  costume  is  short  enough 
in  front  to  show  daintily-shod  feet,  it  is  true,  but  it  has 
a  short  train  behind  which  rustles  prettily  and  shows 
quite  a  mass  of  quilled  and  fluted  lace  inside.; 

The  first  time  the  young  Marquise  de  B.  appeared 
upon  the  beach  at  Dieppe  with  her  short  toilette,  it 
was  quite  a  triumph  !  This  very  sensational  costume 
consisted  simply  of  a  skirt  of  turquoise  blue  Indian  cash- 
mere,  cut  out  in  square  tabs  round  the  bottom,  between 


over  a  chemise  Russe  covered  with  quillings  of  French 
lace,  and  a  Paillasson  hat,  trimmed  with  moss  and  a 
turquoise  bluebell  aigrette  lowered  over  the  eyes. 

Another  short  costume  of  a  more  dressy  style  was 
seen  at  a  day  concert  at  the  Casino.  This  costume  was 
quite  white,  of  English  serge,  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  bands  embroidered  in  amaranth  chenille 
and  pale  moss  colour.  The  train,  flowing  from  under 
a  cross-band  embroidered  in  the  same  way,  with  loops 
of  amaranth  velvet  ribbon  falling  over  its  pleats. 


521. — Walking  Costumes. 

(^Madt-up  Pattern  of  Fig.  l,  2r.  6</.;  Fig.  2,  5/.  6d.:  Flat  Pattern^  J/. — Mdme.  A,,  Letellier,  JO,  HenrieUa-st.t  Covent  Garden.} 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


which  tabs  showed  a  deep  quilling  of  Valenciennes 
lace.  Above  the  tabs  came  two  flounces  of  fine  French 
lace.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  was  trimmed  with 
draperies,  much  apart  at  the  top,  but  coming  down  in 
a  point  over  the  dress,  and  joined  together  at  the  bottom 
by  a  cravat  bow  of  turquoise  blue  cashmere  and  lace. 
The  abbess  train  at  the  back  came  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  skirt  only.  To  complete  the  whole  a 
sleeve  jacket  of  turquoise  blue  cashmere  was  of  lace 


Chemise  Russe  of  white  foulard,  embroidered  with 
red  ;  jacket  with  plastron  and  large  sailor  collar  edged 
with  chenille  embroidery.  This  charming  embroidery- 
work  also  goes  all  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  jacket 
and  round  the  pockets. 

As  for  the  Vendangeuse  hat  we  spoke  of  just  now, 
it  is  a  large  hat  with  flexible  brim,  of  Leghorn  straw, 
with  rather  high  crown,  crossed  with  a  black  velvet 
ribbon,  which  is  tied  into  a  bow  over  the  hair.  Round 


522 — Country  Toilrttes. 

(^Made-ni)  Pattern  of  Fig.  I,  6/.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern^  3f.  bd.  Fig.  2,  made  np,  zt.  6a.  ;  Flat  Pattern, 
Madame  A.  Leteluer,  %o,  Henrietta-ureet,  Covent  Garden.) 

(PoBt-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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523. — Country  Toilette. 

(Made-up  Pattern,  6i.  ;  Fliit  Pattern,  3/.  (xL — Madame  A,  Letellier,  y^,HenrieHa~ttreet,  Co  vent  Gn  ./ n 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  Kiri^-street  Corent  Garden.) 
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524. — Morning  Dresses. 

Paitirm,  St.;  Flat  Pattern.  4/. — Madame  A.  Lsteluer,  30,  Hmrietta.4trert,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  msde  psjable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Cerent  Qhuden.) 
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the  crown  there  is  sometimes  a  ruching  of  white  crepe 
lisse,  but  oftener  there  is  nothing  at  all,  but  the  two 
bunches  of  grapes  indispensable  for  the  hat  to  deserve 
its  name. 

With  an  Auvergnat  chapeau  of  last  spring  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  a  Vendangeuse  hat  by  changing  the 
cluster  of  flowers  into  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  and 
placing  it  forward  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  shade  the 
brow. 

The  Paillasson  hat  is,  however,  by  no  means  given 
up.  It  takes  a  hundred  shapes  and  assimilates  a  variety 
of  ornaments — now  pointed  Tyrolese  fashion,  now  flat 
like  a  sailor  hat,  and  again  proudly  crowned  with  a 
white  feather  and  spray  of  roses  du  roi.  The  white 
feather  is  a  complete  success  this  summer. 

All  hats  are  much  covered  with  gauze.  Flowing 
gauze  wraps  its  light  tissue  round  young  faces  to  shelter 
them  from  sun  and  wind,  and  most  coquettish  are  these 
veils  of  woven  air,  causing  the  features  to  look  so  refined 
and  delicate,  like  miniature  portraits. 

The  new  toilettes  of  the  month  are  all  combined  with 
a  view  to  travelling — the  seaside  or  country.  All  are, 
more  or  less,  in  the  Princess  shape  ;  but  new  devices 
are  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  train,  bodice, 
and  sleeves,  draperies,  trimmings,  and  a  thousand 
details. 

For  the  beach  we  have  been  shown  dresses  of  striped 
linen,  in  dark  shades  of  grey,  navy  blue,  and  maioon. 
Thus  a  dress  of  dark  grey  and  dark  blue  striped  linen 
with  tiny  streaks  of  crimson  between.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  pleated  flounces  put  on  with  headings 
piped  with  red.  The  long  polonaise  is  trimmed  round 
with  a  fluting  piped  in  the  same  manner,  and  which 
also  comes  all  the  way  up  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
and  round  the  throat,  ornamented  here  and  there  with 
bows  of  crimson  ribbon.  Loag  sleeves  trimmed  round 
with  twoflutings  piped  with  crimson,  and  finished  wi^h 
crimson  bows. 

Costumes  of  woollen  material,  useful  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  are  made  much  after  the  same  fashion. 
Cashmere  is  a  favourite  tissue,  but  only  suitable  for 
dressy  costumes,  as  Jt  requires  a  combination  of  faille 
or  taffetas.  For  more  simple  costumes,  bourrettes 
neigeuses,  mousse  de  laine,  and  other  fancy  woollen 
materials  are  employed,  v  A  very  pretty  costume  of  this 
kind  is  made  in  two  shades  of  mouse-grey  mousse  de 
laine.  The  skirt,  short  in  front  but  lengthened  quite  at 
the  back  so  as  to  give  it  a  more  gracefnl  shape,  is 
trimmed  with  four  flounces  of  the  darker  shade  piped 
with  silk  to  match.  Long  polonaise  of  lighter-coloured 
material,  fastened  slantways  at  the  side  and  ornamented 
with  a  zigzag  pattern  in  passementerie.  An  elegant 
silk  cord  goes  twice  slantways  round  the  waist,  and 
fastens  up  at  the  side  the  numerous  pleats  of  the  drapery 
of  the  dress  ;  it  is  finished  in  two  handsome  tassels. 
Long  sleeves,  rather  wide  at  the  bottom,  trimmed  with 
the  same  passementerie  pattern  as  that  on  the  polonaise. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  silk  cord  is 
finished  with  tassels  there  is  a  pretty  aumoniere  pocket 
trimmed  with  similar  cord  and  tassels. 


A  more  elegant  costume  is  of  prune  faille  and  cash- 
mere.  The  Princess  dress,  of  prune  cashmere,  is  fas¬ 
tened  slantways  from  left  to  right  by  a  row  of  buttons 
placed  in  groups  of  three.  The  bodice,  cut  low  and 
square,  shows  an  inner  plastron  of  plecited  faille  at  the 
throat  with  a  small  standing-up  collar.  Long  sleeves, 
finished  with  revers  and  a  faille  fluting.  The  dress  is 
train-shaped,  behind,  and  all  round,  it  is  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of  faille  fluting;  its  pleats  are  all 
draped  at  the  side  under  a  pocket  lined  with  faille  and 
ornamented  with  buttons.  This  toilette  is  simple,  but 
in  perfect  taste,  and  suitable  for  the  town  as  well  as  the 
country  or  seaside. 

For  a  young  lady  a  very  elegant  toilette  is  of  buff 
foulard  and  ciel  blue  fail'e.  The  long  skirt  of  faille  is 
quite  plain  behind  ;  in  front  it  is  trimmed  with  a  deep 
plisse  put  on  with  a  heading.  The  polonaise  is  of 
foulard,  bordered  with  a  wide  oand  of  faille  and  looped 
up  at  the  side  and  back  ;  it  is  fastened  with  a  similar 
band,  commencing  at  the  neck  in  front,  and  turned  off 
just  below  the  waist  to  lose  itself  among  the  pleats  of 
the  drapery  at  the  back.  Long  sleeve  finished  with  a 
drapery  caught  up  with  a  bow  of  faille,  above  two 
flutings  of  faille. 

We  will  conclude  this  series  of  descriptions  of  toilettes 
for  September  with  that  of  a  handsome  black  faille 
dress.  The  train,  long  and  narrow,  is  draped  up 
several  times  and  much  trimmed  with  deep  silk  fringe. 
The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  covered  alternately  with 
very  fine  flutings  and  with  gathered  flounces  edged 
with  deep  fringe.  The  cuirasse  bodice  is  exceedingly 
long,  as  long,  indeed,  as  a  tight-fitting  paletot  -,  it  is 
also  edged  with  fringe.  The  front  and  back  and  the 
pockets  are  richly  ornamented  with  black  silk  passe¬ 
menterie. 

The  long  sleeves  are  finished  with  a  fine  double 
fluting,  surmounted  with  fringe,  passementerie,  and  a 
bow  of  faille  ribbon.  Any  coloured  silk  might  be 
made  up  in  this  way.  Princess  dresses  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  made  without  any  tunic,  double  skirt,  or 
polonaise  this  winter. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  by  way  of  mantle  to  note 
for  this  month.  The  semi-long,  or  altogether  long 
paletot,  with  or  without  sleeves,  reigns  supreme  for 
the  general  run  of  costumes,  while  for  more  dressy 
toilettes  the  scarf  mantle  and  fichus,  already  described, 
are  adopted.  For  travelling  and  long  excursions  on 
the  beach,  or  in  the  mountains,  lady-tourists  wear 
the  carrick-paletot  of  white  cloth  ornamented  with 
large  metallic  buttons.  This  paletot  is  extremely  long, 
and  fastens  a  little  on  one  side  with  a  row  of  buttons  ; 
a  second  row  of  the  same  is  placed  a  short  distance  from 
the  first.  Two  very  large  pockets  with  flaps  and  but¬ 
tons  are  placed  on  either  side.  Three  superposed 
collars  form  a  cape  coming  down  to  the  waist,  and 
opens  in  front  with  coat  revers.  The  long  narrow 
sleeves  are  finished  with  deep  revers  and  buttons. 
Behind,  the  paletot  is  slit  open  about  half-way  up  the 
skirt,  and  a  row  of  the  large  metallic  buttons  is  pLaced 
on  either  side. 


ILITTINGS. 


“I  was  last  summer  invited  to  a  friend’s  house,  who  is  a  ffreat 
admirer  of  the  Freiieh  cookery,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  ‘  eats  well.’ 
At  our  sittinjr  down  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  varieU 
of  unknown  dishes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  loss  to  learn  what  they 
were,  and  therefore  did  not  know  where  to  help  myself.  Tliat  whieli 
stood  before  me  I  took  to  be  a  roasted  porcupine,  however  did  not 
care  for  asking  questions,  and  have  since  been  informed  that  it  was 
only  a  larded  turkey.  I  afterwards  passed  my  eye  over  several 
.lashes,  which  1  do  not  know  the  names  of  to  this  day ;  and. 
hearing  that  they  were  delicacies,  did  not  think  lit  to  meddle  witli 
them.  Among  other  dainties,  I  saw  something  like  a  pheasant,  and 
therefore  desireil  to  be  helped  to  a  wing  of  it ;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  my  friend  told  me  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort  of  ni“at 
I  never  care  for.  At  last  I  discovered,  with  some  joy,  a  jiig  at  the 


lower  end  of  the  table,  ami  begged  a  gentleman  that  was  near  it  to 
cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  of  the  house  said, 
with  groat  civility,  ‘  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig,  for  it  was 
whipped  to  death.’  I  must  confess  I  heard  him  with  horror,  and 
could  not  eat  of  an  animal  that  had  died  so  tragical  a  death.  I  was 
now  in  great  hunger  and  confusion,  when  methought  I  smelled  the 
agreeable  savour  of  roast  beef,  but  could  not  tell  from  which  dish  it 
arose,  though  1  diil  not  question  but  it  lay  disguised  in  one  of  them. 
Upon  turning  my  head  I  saw  a  noble  sirloin  on  the  side-table 
smoking  in  the  most  delicious  manner.  I  had  recourse  to  it  more 
than  once,  and  could  not  see,  without  some  indignation,  that  suh- 
stautial  English  dish  banished  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  to  make 
way  for  French  kickshaws.” 

T/ie  Tatler,  1710. 


^  “  Kt  I’on  revient  toiyours 

-i  scs  premiers  amours,” 

' UNS  the  pretty  old  French  chanson,  and 
true  it  is  that  the  average  Englishman  of  to- 
day  turns  away  from  entrees  and  cunningly- 
planned  plats,  and  attacks  solid  joints  with 
r  *he  ardour  to  which  Mr.  BickerstafFe 

^^^fibed  ‘‘  the  unparalleled  victories  that  have 
•  -^4  gained  in  this  reign  ;  for,”  he  continues, 

“  I  would  desire  my  reader  to  consider  what 
work  our  countrymen  would  have  made  at 
Blenheim  and  Ramilies  if  they  had  been  fed 

fwith  fricassees  and  ragouts.” 

The  remarks  made  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor 
at  the  congress  of  gossip  about  domestic  economy 
lately  held  at  Birmngham  have  opened  up  anew  the 
ever-recurring  subject  of  our  food  in  general  and  our 
great  national  dish  in  particular.  Miss  Taylor  ha; 
evidently  conceived  a  highly-exaggerated  idea  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  ordinary  club  dinner,  and  a  letter  from 
“  A  Plain  Diner”  in  one  of  the  papers  shows  how 
mistaken  is  the  assertion.  One  passage  in  his  rather 
combative  letter  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  popularity 
of  roast  beef.  “  Few  men,”  he  observes,  “  order 
entrees;  few  take  both  soup  and  fish  ;  many  dine  only 
off  the  joint and,  doubtless,  Mr.  BickerstafFe  would 
be  pleased  could  he  know  how  identical  with  his  own 
opinions  are  those  of  his  countrymen  of  the  year  of 
grace  1877.” 

But  we  must  leave  poor  Miss  Taylor  to  battle  with 
the  storm  she  has  raised,  while  we  revert  to  the  more 
interesting  topic  of  another  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  the  Americans  call  “  garmenture.”  It  may  not 
be  exactly  necessary  to  have  a  pretty  and  becoming 
hat,  but  few  of  my  readers  will  deny  that  it  is  very 
pleasant.  The  model  of  which  I  give  an  illustration  is 
of  straw  lined  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  a 
white  feather.  A  bunch  of  white  lilac,  mignonette,  and 
red  roses  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  concealing  the  stem 
of  two  white  ostrich  tips  which  fall  back  over  the  flowers. 

Among  bonnets  the  Mother  Hubbard  and  Dame 
Trot  are  the  prettiest  and  most  becoming.  The  Mother 


Hubbard  is  very  like  the  old-fashioned  gipsy  bonnet, 
standing  out  above  the  forehead  and  well  forward  in 
front,  and  pressed  in  close  to  the  ears  at  the  side.  The 
Dame  Trot  is  like  the  bonnets  seen  on  witches  in  old 
pictures,  going  to  a  point  in  the  crown  and  with  a 


straight  brim.  A  feather  is  almost  indispensable  with 
this  bonnet,  adding  a  finish  more  complete  than  can  be 
imparted  by  flowers  or  lace. 

The  prettiest  way  of  trimming  hats  for  girls  or 
children  is  with  muslin  pleatings  edged  with  narrow 
Valenciennes  lace.  This  may  be  bought  ready  pleated 
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at  a  low  price.  The  most  becoming  hat  I  have  seen 
this  summer  was  trimmed  with  this  pleating  and  a 
wreath  of  drooping  daisies  with  brown  leaves.  A  bunch 
of  red  and  black  cherries  in  front,  and  another  at  the 
back,  made  a  pretty  finish,  and  small  tufts  of  green 
moss  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  or  two  rosettes 
of  the  white  pleating.  A  row  of  the  same  was  added 
inside  the  hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  bound  with  black 
velvet. 

My  remarks  made  last  month  about  middle-aged 
ladies  have  called  forth  two  or  three  interesting  letters, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  each  case  the  writer  charges  me 
not  to  publish  her  communication.  As  I  cannot  answer 
them  privately,  I  must  reply  here  to  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  First,  then,  I  should  advise  “  Querulous” 
(who  does  not  write  as  if  she  deserved  the  epithet  in 
its  present  sense)  to  go  to  Miss  Mather,  35,  Wigmore- 
street,  for  a  bonnet  ;  she  will  find  one  there  both 
becoming  and  convenient,  light  on  her  purse  and  light 
on  her  head.  I  always  recommend  Miss  Mather’s 
bonnets  to  elderly  ladies  for  this  reason,  that  comfort 
is  studied  quite  as  much  as  elegance,  and  I  have  several 
times  been  thanked  by  our  subscribers  for  sending 
them  to  this  establishment.  As  people  seldom  take 
the  trouble  to  write  when  they  arc  pleased,  and  almost 


invariably  write  when  they  are  displeased,  I  take  these 
letters  as  a  proof  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  send 
Madam  “Querulous”  to  Miss  Mather. 

The  same  lady  asks,  “  What  is  middle  age  ?” 
Counting  by  years,  I  suppose  it  is  midway  between 
perfection  and  decay,  and  as  the  human  animal  is 
supposed  to  reach  perfection  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  the  term  of  years  at  seventy,  this  would  place 
middle-age  somewhere  about  forty- five.  There  are, 
however,  some  women,  and  many  men,  who,  at  forty- 
five,  could  not  be  called  middle-aged — the  freshness  of 
youth  is  still  about  them,  wrinkles  and  crows’  feet 
refrain  from  touching  them,  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  such  immunity  accompanies  a  gentle  and 
serene  nature,  and  a  naturally  sweet  disposition.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  whom  middle-age 
marks  for  its  own  even  before  the  age  I  have 
mentioned  ;  nor  is  it  always  a  fretful  temperament  that 
causes  this.  Sometimes  many  trials  and  heavy  sorrows 
deprive  their  subject  of  her  youth  before  Nature  would 
have  taken  it  from  her.  In  such  cases,  however,  we 
may  be  nearly  certain  that  “  at  eventide  there  shall  be 
light,”  and  though  then  the  shadows  lengthen  instead 
of  shortening,  yet  evening  is  sometimes  more  beautiful 
than  morning.  Humming-Bird. 
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wjL  ADAME  VIROT  is  at  the  head  of  her 

profession,  a  warm-hearted,  gifted  lady 
who  has  all  a  Parisian’s  contempt  for  the 
I  materials  and  taste  of  a  London  modiste. 
f  When  in  England,  during  the  siege,  she 
refused  the  most  magnificent  offers  of  one 
of  the  millinery  magnates  of  London  to  super- 
intend  the  bonnet  department.  No,  not  even 
half  a  million  of  francs  would  induce  her  to 
^  soil  her  nimble  fingers  with  the  “  caricature” 
of  ribbon  and  velvet  which  was  placed  at 
her  disposal.  Into  her  two  salons  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  purchasers  pour  from  twelve  to 
six  without  interruption.  The  customers  are  not  only 
•w'omen  of  high  rank  and  the  wives  of  merchant  princes, 
but  young  ladies  from  the  provinces,  who  come  to  the 
fashionable  world  under  the  protecting  wing  of  dow'- 
agers  who  think  little  of  paying  over  a  hundred  francs 
for  one  of  Madame  Virot’s  plainest  bonnets.  One 
would  think  that  bonnet-making  and  bonnet-buying 
were  the  two  most  important  missions  of  women  in 
this  w’orld.  The  traditions  of  the  business  are  as 
zealously  fostered  as  are  those  of  gold- digging  or  the 
“  cinder- hole”  of  the  great  ironmasters.  Madame 
Virot  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  lace  nightcap  the 
last  Stuart  king  wore  when  he  died  at  St.  Germain, 
and  how  absolute  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  headgear  of  the  ladies  of  his  court.  In  point  of 
remunerativeness  the  position  of  the  premiere  modiste  is 
superior  to  that  of  a  field-marshal.  In  point  of  dignity 
it  is  regarded  as  little  short  of  that  of  the  Marechale 


MacMahon.  The  heartburnings  in  the  profession  after 
the  periodical  display  of  Madame  Virot’s  captivating 
caps,  hats,  and  developments  in  straw,  lace,  and  flowers 
are  as  sore  as  those  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  after 
a  coup  de  main  of  the  Government.  The  minor  stars 
seduce  to  their  business  the  premieres  of  the  great 
milliner,  and  for  the  season  are  successful ;  but  when 
this  short  period  has  expired  it  is  found  that  Madame 
Virot’s  creations  are  unlike  anything  previously  formed  | 
by  her,  and  the  variety  of  her  novelties  becomes  so 
great  that  the  kidnapped  premieres  sink  into  utter  ob¬ 
livion  from  sheer  inability  to  keep  up  so  unequal  a 
contest.  Madame  Virot  is  not  young,  and  has  not  the 
most  evenly  balanced  of  tempers.  But  she  never  will 
look  old.  Her  mass  of  white  hair,  which  is  arranged 
h  la  Marie  Antoinette  or  in  Louis  XV.  style,  looks  as 
if  it  were  powdered.  Her  manner  is  quiet,  and  she 
carries  her  head  like  a  queen.  She  is  clear-com- 
plexioned,  dresses  like  a  dowager,  and  wears  diamond 
solitaires.  If  her  heart  is  less  motherly  than  her  sweet 
motherly  looks,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  bonnets  -,  these  she 
lives  for,  these  she  lives  on,  these  she  dreams  on  when 
asleep,  these  have  enabled  her  to  take  a  princely  home 
remote  from  the  business  centre.  Her  husband  and 
her  boys  occupy  of  course  a  certain  number  of  centi¬ 
metres  on  the  surface  of  her  heart,  but  her  innermost 
soul  is  in  the  last  capote.  When  in  London  the  fogs 
greatly  depressed  her  spirits,  and  millinery  being  one  of 
the  normal  functions  of  her  existence  she  fancied  she 
would  never  recover  her  usual  buoyancy  unless  she 
spent  her  mornings  in  the  cutting  up  of  the  best  satin. 
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lace,  and  velvet.  Materials  were  ordered,  but  disap- 
pointnr.ent  awaited  her.  The  velvet  which  she  slashed 
through  con  brio  was  cast  in  the  fender  with  an  excla¬ 
mation,  “C«  Anglais  !  they  fancy  such  stuff  as  that  is 
velvet.  It  has  neither  the  feel,  nor  the  down,  nor  the 
glow.”  Then  a  bow  which  her  jewelled  fingers 
could  not  turn  into  a  coque  or  a  naeud  was  tossed  over 
her  shoulder,  while  she  cried,  “  Va,  caricature,  va !” 
After  that  a  whole  piece  of  ribbon  wound  on  its  roller 
was  flung  to  the  wall  and  treated  as  if  only  fit  for  a 
maypole.  The  wire  was  twisted  in  unnatural  spirals, 
and  finally  declared  to  be  “  as  tough  as  telegraph  lines 
the  tulle  was  crushed  because  “  starchy.”  The  flowers 
when  curiously  examined  were  said  to  be  “  manufactured 
for  lunatics.”  Lastly,  nothing  remained  in  front  of 
Madame  Virot  but  the  thread,  a  small  pink  paper  of 
pins,  and  some  needles.  If  bonnets  could  be  made 
of  these,”  she  observed  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  “  I 
daresay  ces  Anglais  would  look  nice  in  bonnets.  Deli¬ 
cious  pins !  they  are  the  only  things  I  can  use  out  of 
all  this  heap  of fournitures.  When  shall  I  get  the  feel 
of  Lyons  goods  again  ?”  And  with  a  deep  sigh  the 
effort  at  creation  was  abandoned.  This  queen  of  mil¬ 
liners  has  never  been  a  copyist  and  is  copied  all  over 
Paris.  Milliners  who  have  no  access  to  her  saloons 
send  their  ottvrieres  at  fashionable  hours  to  look  at  die 
headgears  on  her  carriage  visitors.  They  congregate 
round  the  entrance  to  her  apartment,  and  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  passer  by  appear  to  be  leisurely  waiting  ;  but  those 
who  know  Paris  “  comme  leur  poche"  can  easily  tell  what 
all  these  pretty  girls  are  loitering  for.  Madame  Virot’s 
customers  walk  in  with  an  almost  reverential  expression 
on  their  faces,  and  glide  noiselessly  over  the  carpeted 
floor  towards  a  ’console  covered  with  high  mushroom 
bonnet-stands  on  the  top  of  which  are  capivatingly 
poised  the  “  dear  loves.”  They  are  glanced  over, 
passed  by,  returned  to,  taken  down,  tried  on  with  a 
mirror  in  front,  one  to  each 'side,  and  another  behind. 
Meantime  the  great  modiste  comes  in  and  goes  out  to 
look  at  the  bonnets,  not  at  the  customers.  She  seems 
to  linger  in  a  loving  manner  over  her  creations.  The 
customers  will  come  back  again,  but  the  hats  and  bon¬ 
nets — never ! 

Shining  with  much  magnificence  are  the  other  stars 
in  the  profession.  Madame  Caroline  Reboux,  whose 
establishment  is  also  in  the  central  quaiter  of  Parisian 
modes — the  Rue  de  la  Paix — Mesdames  Mantel  and 
Thercse,  close  to  the  new  Opera-house  ;  Madame  Josse, 
on  the  Boulevards  ;  Madame  Tuvee,  on  the  Place  Ven- 
ddme ;  and  Mesdames  Anne  and  Georgette  in  the  Rue 
du  Quatre  Septembre.  The  forte  of  Madame  Reboux 
consists  in  rendering  a  homely  face  distingue.  One  of 
her  maxims  is  that  “  the  bonnet  which  does  not  beautify 
disfigures;”  all  her  hats,  therefore,  are  intended  to 
beautify,  and  this  is  so  well  known  that  ladies  of  U 
grand  monde  refer  to  her  judgment  on  such  great  occa¬ 
sions  as  weddings,  races,  and  chateau  parties.  She  is  a 
slight,  tall,  dark  woman,  with  a  bright  intelligent  smile 
and  graceful  manner.  Ladies  walk  in  and  out  of  her 
establishment  with  less  awe  than  at  Madame  Virot’s. 
She  does  not  mind  if  they  try  on  twenty  hats  before 
they  end  by  selecting  an  unbecoming  one.  She  knows 


that  soon,  in  dazed  bewilderment,  they  will  appeal  to 
her.  At  this  point  she  ca^ts  a  soft  blue  gaze  out  of  her 
dark  lashes  as  if  her  mind  were  made  up  concerning 
the  intellectual  shortcomings  of  her  customer.  The 
clientele  of  Mesdames  Mantel  and  Therese  is  strictly 
aristocratic.  The  style  of  hat  or  bonnet  from  this  firm 
is  in  accordance  with  the  fashions  set  by  M.  Worth,  a 
man  of  some  genius,  who  knows  what  looks  well  on 
Rotten-row,  at  the  Pincio,  at  the  Bois,  and  elsewhere. 
The  bonnets  of  Madame  Ji;8se  are  always  carefully 
finished — that  is  to  say,  tastefully  got  up.  Her  spring 
styles  are  usually  youthful  and  verdant  pale  blue,  and 
tiUeul,  mignonette,  and  narcissus,  hyacinths  and  forget- 
me-nots.  Her  summer  hats  are  laughing  gay  things,  as 
bright  and  light  as  a  butterily’s  wings,  a  gem  here  and 
there  twinkling  amid  grass,  a  crawling  beetle,  a  bird 
nestling,  and  an  endless  variety  of  similar  ideas  reveal¬ 
ing  the  real  lover  of  art.  Madame  Tuvee  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  envied  by  the  trade.  She  is  re¬ 
presented  by  a  young  premiere,  a  very  charming  girl 
with  light  chestnut  hair,  hazel  eyes,  a  delicate  bloom 
on  her  cheek,  a  gliding,  sailing  deportment,  and  when 
she  puts  on  a  Leghorn  garden  capeline  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  wearer  was  made  for  the  article  or 
the  latter  for  the  wearer.  Ruby  and  green  hats,  pale 
straw  and  mixed  bouquets,  large  butterflies  in  lace 
lappets,  mimosa  and  garnet,  are  among  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  novelties  of  her  sale-rooms.  Madame  Anne  is  a 
pale  brunette  who  has  only  to  put  a  bonnet  on  her 
head  to  insure  its  sale.  She  is  one  of  the  outgrowths 
of  Madame  Virot’s  school,  and  certainly  does  credit  to 
the  training  in  that  exalted  establishment.  Madame 
Georgette’s  art  consists  less  in  cultivation  than  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Every  one  who  has  dealt  with  this  firm  wishes 
them  success,  for  they  have  the  requisite  gifts,  the  taste, 
and  that  ambition  to  excel  and  surp.iss  which  is  as 
essential  elements  in  this  business  as  in  higher  pursuits. 

But  .Madame - ,  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  is  the  dowdger 

of  Paris  milliners  ;  she  is  the  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  of  our 
day.  Her  gaze  is  dim  and  her  features  are  somewhat 
sepulchral,  but  she  talks  of  Talma,  of  Dejazet,  and 
Rachel,  and  Vestris,  with  the  lucidity  of  one  who  has 
assisted  them  at  their  “  makes  up”  and  who  knows  all 
the  mysteries  of  fold,  and  is  a  competent  judge  as  well 
as  adviser  in  the  art  of  attire.  iShe  can  look  juvenile 
though  eighty  years  of  age  ;  her  gloves  and  shoes  have 
certain  seams  that  correct  and  embellish  nature ;  she 
may  be  suffering  from  some  ailment  or  o  her,  but  she 
will  stand  with  a  natural  smile  on  her  lips  and  rattle  olf 
witticisms  as  if  next  to  being  out  of  health,  the  worst 
and  rudest  thing  would  be  to  show  it.  Time  seems  to 
have  spared  the  little  doll’s  house  above  her,  nor  evett 
brushed  with  its  wing  the  tiny  china  cups  of  i'r  ir.e  she 
sips  behind  her  counter.  There  she  is  ready  to  tav 
why  such  a  shade,  or  such  a  cut,  or  such  a  material  is 
or  is  not  befitting,  who  wore  it  years  ago,  what  were 
the  conquests  it  made,  &c.  This  wonderful  old  lady 
has  not  a  single  grey  hair.  She  has  rubbed  all  her 
wrinkles  out  with  cosmetics,  or  has  never  had  any,  and 
has  the  prettiest  figure  and  lightest  step  ever  possessed 
by  a  dowager.  Being  somewhat  older  than  the  century 
we  live  h,  she  has  kept  to  the  traditions  of  the  great- 
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grandmothers  of  her  present  customers.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  her  bonnets,  which  have  followed  the 
fashion  of  the  day ;  but  she  has  remained  faithful  to 
florid  and  vaporous  hangings,  to  low  stifling  rooms,  of 
which  every  inch  is  covered  with  Cupids,  portraits, 
gauze,  bead-work,  lace  frillings,  stiff  flowers,  minia¬ 
tures,  and  bell-pulls.  Bits  of  hne  art  or  finery  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  different  periods  she  has  gone  through  are 
carefully  dusted  every  morning.  The  snuffboxes  and 
tonbonniereSf  powder-puffs,  curious  pomatums,  and 
pictures  of  the  incroyables  are  accessories  which  lead  us 
back  to  a  very  complicated  state  of  existence  ;  but  here 
one  sees  that,  if  the  present  generation  is  extravagant, 
those  who  came  before  were  quite  as  profuse.  The 


millinery  resorts  of  the  day  are  all  pretty  much  alike* 
rarely  if  ever  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  gene¬ 
rally  adorned  with  handsome  wall  mirrors,  and  but  few 
seats.  The  furniture  is  either  rosewood,  oak,  or  pear; 
the  hangings  sombre,  the  walls  stuccoed  or  panelled. 
These  fashionable  establishments  contrast  strikingly 
with  those  of  the  past.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Empire,  when  Madame  Roger  was  high  priestess,  titled 
ladies  raised  an  outcry  against  the  insufferable  impu¬ 
dence  of  a  milliner  whose  rooms  were  decorated  with 
white  and  gold.  An  indignant  protest  from  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain  now  informs  the  world  that 
“  moiLstes"  will  endure  nothing  but  old  tapestry  and 
antiques. 


MUSICAL  AND 

T  no  period  of  the  year  is  there  such  an 
absolute  dearth  of  music  in  London  as 
prevails  just  at  the  present  season.  The 
•  two  opera-houses  are  closed ;  concert- 

singers  and  their  patrons  have  said  good- 
bye  to  close  rooms  and  crowded  audiences,  and 
*  are  scattered  all  the  world  over  in  search  of 
&  pure  air  and  rest ;  only  in  Covent  Garden  will 
m  the  musical  amateur  whom  choice  or  necessity 
F  keeps  in  town  during  this  hot  and  stuffy  weather 
W  find  anything  to  sa  isfy  his  taste.  There  the 
enterprising  MM.  Gatti  have  commenced  another 
series  of  Promenade  Concerts  which  promise  to  be  as 
successful  as  those  of  last  year.  Signor  Arditi  again 
holds  the  conductor’s  baton  ;  the  band  includes  many 
of  the  best  instrumentalists  in  London,  and  the  list  of 
vocalists  is  unusually  strong.  At  present  it  is  premature 
to  apeak  in  detail  of  these  concerts,  as  they  have  been 
going  on  for  only  a  few  nights,  but  we  hope  in  our 
next  uotice  to  give  some  account  of  what  has  been 
done.  At  the  Alexandra  and  Crystal  Palaces  per¬ 
formances  of  operas  in  English  have  been  commenced, 
those  at  the  latter  house  being  undertaken  by  the  Rose 
Hersee  Opera  Company. 

The  theatrical  world  is  hardly  more  fertile  in  news 
than  the  musical.  Of  course  Our  Boys  sttU  keeps 
the  stage  at  the  Vaudeville,  though  the  manners  are 
enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday.  They  are  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  finding  such  efficient  sahslitutes 
in  their  absence.  At  the  Adelphi  we  have  a  strange 
paradox,  a  pantomime  in  the  dog-days,  true  it  is  ;  but 
a  children’s  pantomime  played  by  children,  indeed  by 
the  same  juvenile  company  that  occupied  the  Adelphi 
stage  last  Christmas  with  such  marked  success.  The 
pantomime  is  undoubtedly  well  worth  seeing,  and  the 
children  play  capitally,  not  the  least  noticeable  aiaong 
them  being  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist,  who  is  one  of  the 


THEATRICAL. 

small  harlequins,  and  who  figured  so  prominently  in 
Mr.  Leighton’s  two  exquisite  pictures  in  this  year’s 
Academy  Exhibition.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the 
original  of  the  “  Study”  and  the  “  Music  Lesson,”  he 
will  find  it  in  harlequin  costume  on  the  boards  of  the 
Adelphi.  The  pantomime  is  preceded  by  a  really 
clever  piece  of  the  old  Adelphi  type  entitled  The 
Golden  Plough,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Paul  Merritt,  who 
seems  to  be  winning  for  himself  a  prominent  position 
among  playwrights.  The  piece  owes  its  attractiveness 
to  the  romantic  nature  of  the  incidents  depicted,  and 
the  singular  ingenuity  with  which  the  story  is  told.  It 
is  also  admirably  acted,  the  principal  character  being 
very  powerfully  sustained  by  Mr.  Emery,  who  is  always 
careful  and  conscientious,  while  other  parts  are  allotted 
to  such  well-known  actors  as  Mr.  John  Billington,  Mr. 
W.  McIntyre,  Miss  Louisa  Willes,  and  Miss  Alma 
Murray.  The  verdict  of  the  audience  on  the  first 
performance  was  in  the  highest  degree  complimentary, 
and  The  Golden  Plough  appears  to  have  every  chance 
of  turning  out  a  “  genuine  Adelphi  success.” 

Brass  is  the  title  of  a  piece  just  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Rowe,  whose  acting  of 
Micawber  in  the  dramatised  version  of  David  Copper- 
field  at  the  Olympic  some  few  years  ago  will  be  well 
remembered  by  theatre-goers.  The  author  sustains  in 
his  new  piece  the  leading  character,  that  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  possesses  an  unlimited  amount  of  “  brass”  in 
his  composition,  and  who  evinces  it  principally  by  the 
narration  of  marvellous  stories  that  almost  outdo 
Munchausen  in  the  calmest  manner  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  apt  to  pall  upon 
an  audience,  and  the  man  of  brass  is  very  soon  felt  to 
be  a  decided  nuisance.  There  being  hardly  any  other 
feature  about  the  play  claiming  to  be  attractive,  it  is 
hardly  wonderful  that  it  has  not  been  very  favourably 
received. 
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f“  ALU  FRIENDS  ON  SHORE  !” 

HO  does  not  know  the  cry  ?  Who  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  on  board  the  boat,  the  confusion 
of  luggage,  and  the  trampling  of  many 
feet,  and  other  sadder  associations — 
memories  of  farewell  words  and  linger- 
looks  ?  “  All  friends  on  shore  !”  and  the 
nent  of  parting  has  come  ;  but  at  least  we 
“  been  with  our  friends  till  the  very  last 
nent,  and  our  faces  are  among  the  last 
j  have  seen.  What  barbarity  we  should 
^  have  thought  it  if  we  had  not  been  permitted 
to  go  on  board !  And  yet,  barbarous  as  it  seems,  a 
similar  prohibition  is  in  force  at  some  of  our  London 
railway  stations.  A  barrier  is  placed  across  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  here  the  friends  departing  and  those  remain¬ 
ing  have  to  part  and  say  their  good-byes.  As  usual, 
the  ludicrous  is  hand-in-hand  with  the  pathetic,  and 
if  one  were  totally  heartless  the  sight  of  two  rows  of 
persons  face  to  face,  embracing  each  other  with  a 
wooden  railing  between  them,  would  be  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  farce  and  redolent  of  humour.  Luckily, 
however,  guards  are  human  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
and  the  arbitrary  regulation  may  be  set  aside  in  favoured 
cases.  But  why  should  such  a  rule  exist  ?  If  for  the- 
protection  of  the  railway  companies  from  fraud,  surely 
better  means  can  be  found  for  insuring  that  no  passenger 
shall  go  without  a  ticket.  The  proportion  borne  by 
the  fraudulent  to  the  honest  among  travellers  by  rail¬ 
way  must  be  very  small  indeed,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
injustice  to  inconvenience  the  many  for  the  fault  of  the 
few.  In  adopting  such  a  course  of  conduct  the  bye-laws 
of  our  railway  companies  follow  too  blindly  in  the  track 
of  more  important  legislation,  and  the  sooner  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  proposed  and  carried  the  better  it  will  be  for 
those  who  know  the  value  of  the  last  pleasant  look, 
the  “  You’ll  write,  won’t  you  ?”  and  the  warm  hand¬ 
clasp,  impossible  to  be  appreciated  fully  until  the  mind 
is  freed  from  luggage  cares  and  the  body  has  fairly 
settled  down  into  the  chosen  corner  of  the  carriage. 

THE  KYRLE  SOCIETY. 

A  contemporary  notices  an  interesting  society  of  the 
above  name,  started  originally  by  Miss  Miranda  HiU, 
whose  sister.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  acts  as  treasurer.  No 
money  donation  is  required ;  any  one  may  become  a 
member  who  cares  to  make  a  small  offering  m  kind. 
The  idea  is  that  every  member  should  send,  from  the 
place  chosen  as  a  summer  resort,  some  little  refic  to  a 
certain  address  in  London,  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
gutter-children  who  have  no  chance  of  even  one  day 
in  the  country.  Two  ladies.  Miss  Picton  and  Miss 
Buchanan,  reside  in  town,  at  14,  Nottingham-place  ; 


they  receive  and  distribute  all  the  contributions,  and 
act  as  secretaries  to  the  society.  From  the  seaside  dried 
seaweed,  shells,  rough  sketches,  and  pebbles  constitute 
the  sort  of  treasures  asked  for ;  and  from  inland  places 
roots  of  ferns  and  other  wild  plants,  cut  flowers,  grasses, 
or  heather  are  suggested.  There  are  persons  who 
would  sneer  at  such  an  association,  and  ask  what  benefit 
to  the  poor  children  could  possibly  result  from  receiving 
these  small  offerings,  but  those  whose  experience  goes 
deeper  can  perceive  the  real  benefit  both  to  giver  and 
receiver.  The  Princess  Louise  is  president,  and  Prince 
Leopold  vice-president,  of  the  society. 

RUBINSTEIN. 

Rubinstein,  the  gifted  composer,  who  has  lately 
been  conducting  a  series  of  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  benefit  of  benevolent  associations  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Catherine  Michaelevna,  been  raised  by 
the  Czar  to  noble  rank. 

ARTISTIC  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  LADIES. 

A  writer  in  the  Court  Circular  observes  : — 

“  There  is  great  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  continued  success 
of  women  in  the  different  branches  of  art.  Music  has  always  been 
an  open  field  to  the  sex,  and  of  late  years  literature,  in  all  its 
departments,  has  welcomed  female  writers.  Hut  the  cultivation  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  was  for  long  hampered  by  the 
want  of  training  schools  for  lady  students,  and  the  OLly  girls  who 
had  any  genuine  chance  to  learn  equally  with  men  were  those 
whose  male  relations  were  artists,  and  who  had  thus  an  opportunity 
to  work  from  live  models. 

“  The  want  was  partially  supplied  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
by  the  opening  of  a  private  studio  in  IJloomsbury  for  female  students, 
but  no  private  schools  could  have  done  for  art  wliat  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  Government.  Art  schools,  with  equal  advantages  for 
either  sex,  have  been  formed  in  every  large  town  in  connection  with 
South  Kensington,  and  in  London  there  is  one  well-established 
school  for  females  alone.  This  institution,  which  is  in  Queen’s- 
sqnarc,  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Gann,  and  all  the  teachers  are 
I^ies.  The  success  is  provetl  by  the  prizes  which  have  been  gained 
from  year  to  year  by  the  students  in  competition  with  the  general 
schools  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  repeated  marks  of  appro¬ 
bation  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  special  pupils,  and  to  Miss 
Gann  from  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Education.  Undoubtedly 
a  school  for  women  alone  is  a  great  advantage,  particularly  when 
the  instruction  is  as  good  as  tliat  of  Qncen’s-square.  There  are 
many  parents  who  can  send  their  girls  with  comfort  to  a  place  set 
apart  for  the  sex  who  might  have  prejudices  against  the  possibilities 
of  chance  intercourse  with  masculine  fellow-students. 

“  One  dtnnot  enter  a  picture-gallery  at  the  present  day  without 
being  struck  by  the  growth  and  improvement  in  female  art-work 
under  fostering  care.  Xow  that  the  ever-delieate  fancy  of  the  sex 
is  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  true  art  ])rineiplcs,  the  nation  is 
becoming  rich  in  artistic  productions.  The  manufacturers  have 
used  the  designs  of  women  for  years,  for  their  dross  fabrics,  their 
carpets  and  floor-cloths,  their  wall-papers  and  house  decorations. 
One  branch  of  artistic  manufacture,  that  of  painted  china,  owes 
much  of  its  present  beauty  and  popularity  to  the  ingenuity  of 
female  designers.  In  potteries,  where  no  duplicates  are  made,  and 
where  every  article  produced  is  uni(pic,  the  scope  for  inventive 
genius  is  immense.  In  these  busy  days  such  creations  would  be 
impossible  but  for  women  workers,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect 
that  our  homes  are  being  beautified  and  our  women  charmingly 
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employed  by  the  opeuiDg  out  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Besides 
ibis,  the  pursuit  of  art  g^ves  to  the  lover  of  it  an  aim  and  a  purpose 
which  colour  the  daily  and  hourly  life,  which  help  not  only  to 
ennoble  the  artist,  but  to  raise  the  intellect  of  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  work.” 

PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR. 

The  Whitehall  Review  says  that  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  destined  for  the  Army.  The  Prince 
favours  the  idea  of  his  son  adopting  the  example  set 
by  his  soldier-uncle,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  It  is 
accordingly  expected  that  the  young  Prince,  on  com¬ 
pleting  his  education,  will  be  appointed  for  duty  tj  a 
regiment,  continuing  in  a  subordinate  position  until  he 
has  obtained  a  full  insight  into  the  working  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  system.  If  this  course  is  pursued,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  approved,  not  by  the  Army  only,  but  by  the 
country  at  large. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SELFISHNESS. 

The  word  “  selfish”  is — according  to  the  chaplain 
of  the  Savoy,  in  a  recent  remarkable  sermon — one  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  It  is  not  to  be  found  either 
in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  or  Shakspeare,  and  has  no  place 
in  the  Bible  or  the  Prayer-book.  It  was  coined  (it  is 
said)  by  the  Puritan  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  it 
is  used  so  inaccurately  now-a-days  that  it  might  have 
been  better  had  it  been  left  undiscovered.  “  Selfish¬ 
ness”  Mr.  White  described  as  “  the  undue  bringing  to 
the  front  of  one’s  lower  self,”  though  it  was  a  truism 
to  say,  as  did  he,  that  it  is  “  unsympathetic  incorrect. 


as  far  as  experience  goes,  to  affirm  that  it  is  “  un¬ 
natural  and  quite  questionable  as  to  its  being  “  un¬ 
profitable”  or  not. 

FREE  MARRIAGES. 

A  great  number  of  persons  assembled  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Tuesday,  August  the  14th,  at  the  Church  of 
St.  James  the  Great,  better  known  as  the  “  Red 
Church,”  Bethnal-green-road,  to  witness  a  number  of 
free  marriages,  the  usual  fees  not  being  demanded.  As 
each  couple  entered  the  church  they  were  hailed  with 
alternate  cheers  and  jeers.  During  the  ceremony  the 
crowd  outside  the  church  amused  themselves  by  toss¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  the  hassocks  taken  from  the  pews. 
Inside  the  building  a  disgraceful  scene  presented  itself. 
Men  wore  their  hats,  smoked  their  pipes,  and  sat  upon 
the  backs  of  the  seats.  The  centre  aisle  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  carpenter’s  shop,  the  hassocks  having 
been  torn  open,  and  the  shavings  strewn  about. 
Bills  were  distributed  in  the  church  announcing  that 
no  charge  was  made  for  seats,  marriages,  churchings, 
or  baptisms  (certificates  free),  and  that  on  certain  days 
in  the  week  marriages  could  be  performed  separately, 
as  the  attendance  was  small.  To  avoid  the  unseemly 
behaviour  of  the  crowd  the  marriage  couples  left  the 
church  either  by  the  side-doors  or  through  the  par¬ 
sonage.  They  were,  however,  in  many  cases  unable 
to  escape  without  being  followed  by  a  crowd  cheering 
and  hooting,  and  ultimately  took  refuge  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  public-houses.  If  these  are  to  be  some  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  fees,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  absolutely  as  an  “  unmixed  good.” 


BESCRJPTIOW  OF  OJJR  SUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERU. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape 
of  a  lady’s  petticoat-band.  We  give  the  half  only  of 
the  pattern,  which  is  in  one  piece.  The  size  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  figure  about  twenty-six  inches  round  the 
waist.  The  deepest  part  is  the  back.  This  band  should 
fit  closely  round  the  figure  without  pleats  at  the  waist. 
Buttons  should  be  placed  on  the  lower  edge,  as  shown 
in  our  small  diagram ;  and  the  narrow  bands  of  the 
petticoat  should  have  buttonholes  or  tape  loops  to 
correspond.  With  this  band  all  unnecessary  fulness 
round  the  waist  is  avoided. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  ISSUED  WITH  THE  “ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DO.MESTIC  MAGAZINE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1877. 


January. — Cat-ont  Pattern  of  Lady’s  Paletot,  with  Braiding  Design. 
Diagrams  for  Cntting-ont  the  Melita  Morning  Dress,  the  Lilia 
Coirasse,  and  the  Moyen-Age  Band. 

February. — Cat-ont  Pattern  of  a  Cairasss  Bodice. 

Diagrams  for  Cntting-ont  the  Moma  Jacket,  the  Miranda  Pole  ■ 
naise,  and  the  Di  Vernon  Tnnic. 

March. — Cnt-ont  Pattern  of  a  fasbion:ible  Duai-Saisott  Jacket,  with 
Embroidery  Design. 

Diagrams  for  cntting-ont  the  ChristabeUe  Polonaise,  the  Coquette 
Pinafore,  and  the  Coqnelnchon  Sortiede-Bal. 


Aprii.. — Diagrams  for  cntting-ont  the  Directoire  Habit  Bodice, 
Lad/s  Chemise,  and  Lady’s  Nightdress. 

May.— Cnt-ont  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Princess  Polonaise ;  also  of  au 
Artist’s  Apron,  with  Embroidery  Design. 

Diagrams  for  entting  ont  the  Viola  Bodice  and  the  Lncile 
Cestame. 

Jinra. — Patterw  Slippers  and  Smoking-cap,  with  Embroidery 

Design;  Diagrams  for  cntting-ont  the  Zitella  Polonaise. 

JuRT.— Cot-oOk  Pattemof  a  Fichn  Mantilla,  Diagrams  for  cntting-ont 
Child’s  Breton  Dress  and  Girls’  Dresses. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS.  I55 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


518. — Gaeden  Hat. 

Bell-shaped  hat  of  black  straw  and  wicker  plaited  in  an  open¬ 
work  pattern ;  red  braid  run  in  and  out  through  the  holes,  in  small 
strips  coming  beyond  at  the  edges.  Bow  formed  of  small  loops  of 
black  ribbon,  surmounted  with  a  cluster  of  cherries  and  foliage,  the 
whole  fastened  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  hat. 

519. — FriL-DEKsa  Cobsaoe. 

This  new  model  in  tillcul  brochd  silk  is  cut  square  in  front,  and 
ornamented  with  a  large  collar,  “  Marie- Amelic”  form,  surrounded 
by  white  lace.  Three  torsades  of  pink  silk  gauze,  with  satin  stripes, 
surround  the  square  opening.  A  bow  of  tilleul  ribbon  on  one 
side.  A  frill  of  lace,  with  a  plisse  of  erdpe  lisse,  ornaments  the 
sleeve. 

Sio. — Mantelet. 

Mantelet  for  seaside  in  tricot  of  white  wool.  The  form  of  this 
mantelet  is  like  a  double  pelerine  with  four  points;  the  first  pelerine 
is  tied  ncgligcntljr  in  front  at  the  waist ;  the  points  of  the  second 
pelerine,  after  being  crossed  in  front,  are  tied  at  the  back  and  fall 
on  the  train.  Fringes  of  coloured  wool  round  all  the  edges. 

5ZI. — Peomenade  Toilettes. 

X.  Sailor  costume  in  white  linen  for  a  little  boy  of  5  to  9  years 
old.  The  trousers  arc  rather  loose  and  long.  Sailor  jacket  gathered 
into  a  band  with  the  trousers.  The  neck  cut  rather  open,  and  finished 
with  a  checked  blue  sailor  collar.  Sleeve  trimmed  with  blue  to  match 
collar.  Sailor  hat  of  English  straw,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon. 

s.  Coatumc  of  4crn  linen  with  open-work  stripes.  The  skirt  has 
a  short  train,  and  is  trimmed  with  two  plisse'  flounces  and  two  flounces 
of  embroidery.  Tunic  raised  in  a  poulf  behind,  with  bows  of  brown 
velvet.  Blouse  jacket  with  hollow  pleats  front  and  back,  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  belt.  The  edge  of  the  jacket  is  trimmed  with 
embroidery  same  as  that  on  the  skirt.  Italian  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  field  flowers. 

Sti, — CouNTET  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  black  grenadine.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
alternate  flounces  of  black  grenadine  and  white  gauze.  Tablier  in 
grenadine,  very  tight  in  front,  and  fastened  at  the  back  under  a 
large  bow  of  black  faille.  A  plisse  of  white,  headed  by  one  of 
black,  surrounds  the  tablier.  Cuirasse  corsage  laced  behind  and 
open  in  front  in  a  square,  trimmed  with  plisse  of  white  gauze, 
headed  by  black  grenadine.  Sleeves  to  correspond.  Black  straw 
hat  trimmed  with  black  feathers. 

2.  Child’s  costume.  This  is  formed  of  white  pique,  and  is  buttoned 
in  front  the  entire  length,  and  made  quite  plain.  Two  square 
poclicts  trimmed  round  with  a  bias  of  black  are  placed  on  the  fronts. 
The  back  is  cut  half-fitting,  and  finished  with  a  large  bow  of  black 
faille  ribbon.  The  sleeve  is  trimmed  with  a  cuff,  ornamented  with 
a  bias  of  black.  Straw  hat  trimmed  with  daisies. 

523. — CouNTET  Toilettes. 

1.  Trained  skirt  of  pale  grey  grenadine  with  narrow  flounces  at 
the  back ;  the  front  breadths  have  a  puffing  above  a  single  flounce. 
The  puffing  and  the  long  polonaise  are  of  figured  grenadine,  pale 
grey,  with  black  lines.  A  deep  silk  fringe  is  arranged  round  the 
polonaise.  At  the  waist  a  bow  of  grey  faille,  above  which  the 
grenadine  opens  en  rovers  to  display  close  pleating  of  grey  faille. 
Outside  pocket  on  echarpe,  with  silk  fringe  to  correspond. 

2.  Costume  of  pink  linen  and  checked  pink  and  white  zephyr. 
Skirt  of  pink  with  three  small  flounces  alternately  of  both  materials. 
Princess  polonaise  of  the  checked  stuflT ;  the  edges  are  scalloped  and 
worked  in  pink.  The  collar  and  sleeves  of  pink,  with  trimming  of 
checked  pink  and  white.  English  straw  hat  with  flat  crown ;  at  one 
side  the  brim  is  raised,  lined  with  black  velvet;  .bows  of  pink  ribbon 
and  a  pale  pink  feather. 

524. — Elegant  Moenino  Dbess. 

1.  Lam4  dress  front  and  back.  Princess  dress  in  pearl-grrcy  cash¬ 
mere,  with  trimmings  of  caroubicr  faille.  The  back  is  pleat^  and 
ornamented  with  three  bam'ttes,  piped  with  faille,  and  fastened  at 
each  end  with  a  button.  The  lower  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  bias  of  cashmere,  edged  at  each  side  by  a  plisse  of  faille ; 
this  is  continued  up  the  front  with  a  row  of  caroubicr  buttons  in  the 
centre  to  fasten  the  dress. 


2.  A  jacket  is  simulated  by  a  trimming  to  correspond.  Sleeves 
with  culls  and  plisses  to  match  the  other  paris  of  the  dress.  Square 
pocket  in  tlie  same  style.  Irish  guipure  round  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
A  cap  of  cashmere  trimmed  with  lace  and  caroubicr  faille. 

525. — Apeon. 

Apron,  for  a  child  from  2  to  4  years  old,  of  dark  blue  linen, 
trimmed  with  bands  of  white  linen,  embroidered  according  to 
illustrations  527  and  534  in  red  and  blue  worsted. 

536  and  528. — Fbinges  foe  Vabious  Pcbposes. 

Crochet, 

Materials  :  Wool,  Silk,  or  Thread. 

526.  ist  row :  *  2  chain,  draw  out  the  2nd  stitch  to  a  loop  nearly 
5  inches  long,  pass  the  needle  through  the  first  stitch;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row  :  (Close  under  the  first  row,  letting  the  working 
thread  lie  on  the  wrong  side.)  i  slip  stitch  in  every  stitch.  3rd 
row :  Turn  the  work ;  same  as  last  row  (this  is  the  right  side  of  the 
fringe).  Cut  the  loops  in  the  centre.  4tU  row  :  1  double  in  ist 
slip  stitcb,  *  5  chain,  take  in  the  nest  8  threads  with  i  slip  stitch 
f  see  illustration),  5  chain,  1  double  in  the  stitch  before  the  slip 
stitch  before  the  next  thread ;  repeat  from  *.  5th  row :  i  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  taking  in  8  threads  together  at  an  interval  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  *  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  slip  stitch  which  takes 
in  the  8  threads,  5  chain,  i  slip  stitch  taking  in  the  nest  8  threaus. 
6th  and  7th  rows:  Like  the  last,  but  in  reverse  position  as  to 
pattern.  8th  row :  *  i  double  in  the  stitch  that  takes  in  the  next  8 
threads,  5  chain,  4  double  in  the  slip  stitch  that  holds  together  the 
next  8  threads,  going  back  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  4  double,  4 
double  round  the  same  8  threads  so  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  Jirsl 
4  double  are  left  free,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Cut  the  ends  even. 
This  completes  the  fringe. 

528.  1st  row:  •  4  chain,  draw  out  the  last  stitch  about  5  inches 
long  and  drop  it  from  the  needle,  take  up  i  stitch  out  of  the  3rd  of 
the  4  chain,  i  chain  drawn  out  to  the  same  length  as  above,  take 
up  the  3rd  of  the  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  4  double  in 
the  chain  between  2  loops  of  thread ;  repeat.  3rd  row :  Doable 
crochet.  4th  row:  Cut  the  loops  in  the  centre.  *  For  the  oval 
figure  see  illustration,  4  chain  f  1  slip  stitch  taking  in  4  threads, 
I  slip  stitch  taking  in  next  4  threads,  3  chain,  3  slip  stitch  taking 
in  the  2  last  and  2  first  threads  of  those  already  taken  in,  3  chain, 
join  the  centre  to  4th  of  previous  4  chain;  repeat  twice  from  t» 
increasing  in  every  repetition  the  number  of  chain  between  the  slip 
stitches  by  2,  and  joining  as  required,  then  2  slip  stitch  in  the  same 
threads,  4  chain,  join  to  centre  of  i  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  5th 
row  :  Like  the  preceding,  but  the  pattern  reversed,  then  tie  each 
8  cuds  in  a  knot  and  cut  them  level. 

527. — Detail  of  525. 

529  and  531. — Edging  fob  Chixdeen’s  Dbesses,  &c. 

529.  Trace  the  design  on  the  dress  with  white  point  lace  braid, 
joining  the  patterns  with  buttonhole  stitches  of  maize-coloured 
silk.  The  raised  spots  arc  worked  with  red  silk  or  worsted  in  satin 
stitch. 

531.  The  medallion -shaped  braid  is  sewn  on  in  buttonhole  stitch, 
and  joined  with  bars  in  overcast  stitch  of  blue  and  yellow  silk. 

530. — Child’s  Hat. 

Child’s  hat  of  coarse  black  straw,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and 
e'eru -coloured  ribbon. 

532  and  533.— Oblong  Rro. 

Smyrna,  Pique,  and  Point  Kusse. 

Ground  of  jute  canvas  embroidered,  according  to  Fig.  532,  with 
thick  soft  wool.  A  brown  braid  is  sewn  on  with  brown  wool  in 
point  msse.  Round  the  outer  edge  buttonhole  stitches  of  brown 
wool;  The  strands  of  canvas  are  then  drawn  out  and  knotted  into 
a  tassclied  fringe  with  brown  wool.  The  colours  of  our  model  are 
four  shades  of  red,  three  shades  of  green. 

534.— Detail  of  525. 

535. — Lace  Edging  foe  Antimacasb-ves,  &c. 

Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Along  a  chain  of  sufficient  length  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row  : 
Alternately  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  chain,  3  double  in  the  2  chain  missed  in  the  ist  row ; 
repeat.  3rd  row  :  To  form  separate  rosettes.  •  Arrange  3  ovals  of 
the  point  lace  braid  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  crochet  inside 
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BEQUIBES  POB  THE  NeEDLETTOBK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PaQES. 


Knit  4,  decriKise  i,  knit  3.  3r(l  row:  Knit  3,  cotton  forward,  purl 
3,  cotton  forward,  knit  *.  4tli  row :  Knit  6,  knit  t  together,  knit 
i.  stlirow:  Knit  i,  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  3  times  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  *.  6th  row  :  Knit 
t,  purl  I,  out  of  the  made  stitches  knit  i,  purl  i,  knit  i,  purl  i,  knit 

1,  knit  I  together,  knit  i.  7th  row;  Knit  1,  cotton  forward,  knit 
7,  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  8th  row:  Knit  2,  purl  7,  knit  3.  9th  row  : 
Knit  z,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  knit  2  together, 
cotton  forward,  knit  i,  decrease  i,  loth  row:  Knit  2,  purl  5, 
knit  4.  iith  row  :  Knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  i, 
knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  decrease  i.  12th  row:  Knit 

2,  purl  3,  knit  S  ;  repeat  ist  to  12th  rows. 

54S. — Detail  op  50. 

546  and  S47. — Chemisette  and  Sleeves. 

Chemisette  and  sleeves  of  linen  and  longcloth  fastened  with 
silver  agrafes,  revers  of  linen,  straight  collar. 

S48. — Sleeve. 

Sleeve  of  cambrie  ornamented  with  rows  of  stitching,  pearl  orna¬ 
ments,  and  cord  and  tassels. 

S49.  5S>.  55*.  auJ  554.— Monoou.vms. 

The  monograms  are  embroidered  with  white  and  coloured  thrcail 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

550. — Tkay  POB  Writing  Materials. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  tray  of  bronze  covercil  with  leather,  and  lined  with  brown 
velvet.  A  border  of  golden  stitch  worked  on  canvas  with  black  and 
white  filoselle,  and  gold  soutache  is  introduced  round  the  tray. 
Illustration  S45  shows  the  pattern  and  method  of  the  work. 

SS3. — Medicinh-Chest. 

Medicine  chest  of  wood  covered  with  embossed  leather,  and  fitted 
with  drawers  and  partitions  for  bottles,  scissors,  spoon,  knife,  &c. 
The  outer  side  of  the  chest  has  an  embroidered  monogram  worked 
on  black  velvet  with  gold  cauetille  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

555. — Trimming  for  Dbbsses. 

Chain  Stitch. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  a  white  ground  with  split  blue  aud 
green  shaded  filoselle. 

556. — Fringe  for  Trimming  Dbesses,  &c. 

Netting. 

Our  original  is  netted  over  a  n:irrow  mesh  with  fourfold  strand  of 
black  silk.  After  6  rows  of  plain  netting  sew  a  braid  like  the  one 
in  our  illustration  over  the  foundation  stitches,  aud  finish  off  the 
lower  edge  with  tassels  of  silk  and  chenille,  threading  the  latter 
aslant  through  every  3rd  and  4th  row  of  the  netting. 


the  ovals  3  times  altcniately  4  slip  stitch  in  edge  of  oval,  i  chain, 
close  the  round  with  a  slip  stitch,  turn  the  work,  4  chain,  turn  the 
work,  join  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  same  oval,  1 1  chain,  the  first  4 
to  form  I  long  treble,  i  long  treble  in  same  oval,  7  chain,  i  long 
treble  in  same  oval,  t  7  chain,  i  long  treble  in  cord,  7  chain,  3  treble 
with  7  chain  between  each  in  next  oval ;  repeat  once  from  t>  join  to 
the  centre  of  the  last  7  chain  but  one  to  the  nth  treble  the  centre 
of  the  last  7  chain,  and  the  8th  treble  of  the  first  row,  then 
10  chain,  join  to  next  treble  but  3  of  ist  row,  15  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  in  4th  of  previous  10  chain,  3  cliain,  i  long  treble  in  next 
cord,  13  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  4th  of  13  chain,  3  chain,  close  the 
round  with  slip  stitch,  fasten  and  cut  the  thread;  repeat  from  *, 
joining  as  retjuired.  4th  row :  •  10  double,  with  5  chain  between 
the  2ud  and  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  6th  and  7th,  and  8th  and  9th  in  the 
last  7  of  the  ist  ii  chain  of  the  rosette,  5  times  10  double  as  before, 
with  5  chain  between  every  2  in  the  next  7  chain,  then  2  chain,  i 
diuble  in  centre  of  5  chain,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  •. 

536.— Lace  Edgings. 

Crochet. 

Along  a  chain  of  the  required  length  crochet  as  follows : — ist  row  : 
Alternately  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2.  2nd  row:  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  foundation  chain,  3  double  in  the  missed  stitches.  3rd 
row:  I  double,  •  8  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  ist 
stitch,  2  chain,  i  purl  downwards,  2  chain,  miss  3  treble,  i  double, 
twice  alternately  2  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  then  4  chain,  i  purl, 

2  chain,  i  double  in  next  treble  but  3 ;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row  : 

*  I  slip  stitch  in  3rd  of  8  chain,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitoh  in  next  stitch 
but  3,  33  chain,  going  back  along  them  for  one  of  the  medallion¬ 
shaped  figures  I  double  in  28th  of  33  chain,  5  times  alternately  3 
chain,  i  double  in  4th  of  preceding  stitches,  then  on  the  other  side 
of  the  last  25  of  the  33  chain,  5  times  alternately  2  chain,  1  double 
in  centre  of  3  stitches,  then  3  chain,  2  double  with  3  chain  between 
them  in  centre  of  5  stitches,  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of  3  chain, 
lietween  the  2  double,  4*times  alternately  2  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of 

3  chain,  then  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  double ;  turn  the  work,  and 
going  back  along  the  preceding  stitches,  5  times  alternately  3  double 
in  next  2  chain,  then  4  double  in  3  chain,  5  double  in  next  3  chain, 

4  double  in  next  3  chain,  5  times  3  double  in  next  2  chain,  then  i 
slip  stitch  in  1st  double ;  turn  the  work,  going  back  along  the  back 
part  of  the  stitches,  7  chain,  10  times  alternately  i  purl,  i  double 
where  last  double  before  the  purl  was  worked,  3  double,  then  i  purl, 

I  doable  where  last  double  before  the  purl  was  worked,  6  double  in 
6  stitches,  1  double  in  6th  of  33  chain,  and  also  in  the  ist  double 
which  w'as  crocheted  in  the  back  part  of  the  stitch  after  the  work 
was  turned,  2  double  in  5th  and  4th  of  33  chain.  This  complete, 
the  pattern.  2  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  2  chains 
I  long  treble  in  the  2nd  of  the  4  chain  following  the  dowmward 
purl,  10  chain,  join  to  last  purl  of  pattem,  i  chain,  1  downward 
pnrl,  2  chain,  join  to  last  purl  but  one  of  the  figure,  2  chain,  1  purl, 

I  chain,  1  downward  purl,  6  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  pnrl.  joining 
as  shown  in  illustration,  9  purl,  4  chain,  1  downward  purl,  3  chain, 

1  slip  stitch  in  5th  of  last  6  chain,  2  chain,  l  slip  stitch  in  2nd  of 
6  chain,  2  chain,  1  purl,  8  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in 
7th  of  following  10  chain,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  3rd  of  10  chain, 

2  chain,  i  downward  pnrl,  15  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  3rd  of  15 
chain,  3  chain;  repeat  from  *,  joining  as  required. 

537  and  543. — Card-Pbess. 

Embroidery. 

Ftand  and  press  of  wood  covered  with  brow  n  embossed  leather, 
and  fitted  with  gilt  screws.  No.  543  gives  the  deSign  for  the  em¬ 
broidery  on  the  upper  side.  It  is  worked  on  pale  grey  silk,  with  red 
and  black  purse  silk,  in  satin  stitch. 

S3*.  539.  540.  54*.  a*i<i  54*. -Towel-Stand. 

Stand  of  black  polished  wood.  The  towels  are  fringed,  and  have 
an  embroidery  in  cross  stitch,  of  which  the  patterns  are  given  in 
illustrations  539  and  540.  The  upper  towel  is  embroidered  in 
.lacquard  stitch  according  to  the  pattern  given  in  538  and  541. 
I’he  threads  are  drawn  out  when  the  work  is  completed.  For 
No-  539  the  colours  rctiuired  are  dark  reil,  light  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow.  For  No.  540,  dark  red,  light  red,  black,  yellow,  green,  dark 
blue,  light  blue.  For  No.  541,  blue,  red.  For  No.  538,  blue,  red. 

543. — Detail  of  537. 

544. — Lace  Edging. 

Knitting. 

Commence  every  row  with  a  slip  ititch.  Cast  on  11.  ist  row: 
Knit  4,  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  knit  1,  decrease  1.  2nd  row: 


557. — Pocket  fob  Dinner  ob  Evening  Dress. 

The  material  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  dress,  or  a  decided 
contrast  to  it.  Our  original  was  intended  to  be  worn  with  white 
mull  muslin,  and  was  cut  out  of  pale  blue  corded  silk.  It  is  of 
oblong  shape,  and  is  cdgetl  round  with  a  pleated  frill  of  laco  piped 
with  blue  silk.  Hows  and  loop  of  pale  blue  gi'osgrain  ribbon  ar¬ 
ranged  as  in  our  illustration. 

338. — Child’s  Dress. 

Dress  for  children  from  2  to  4  years  old  of  fine  white  cambric, 
trimmed  with  graduated  bands  of  rose-coloured  Swiss  lawn,  fastened 
on  by  three  rows  of  broad  white  braid.  The  boilice  is  arranged 
in  narrow  pleats  and  similarly  trimmed. 


360  and  362. — Monograms. 

Monograms  to  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with 
white  aud  coulourcd  thrc;id. 

361.—  Jewel-Case. 

Square  case  of  cardboard  covered  aud  lined  with  blue  satin  over 
wadding.  The  top  of  the  cushion  has  an  embroidery  design.  Trace 
the  design  on  white  cloth  vaudyked  round  the  edge.  The  flowers 
are  worked  with  white,  blue,  and  yellow  silk ;  the  leaves  in  green 
and  brown.  The  stitches  used  are  chain,  knotted,  buttonhole, 
and  feather  stitch.  Box-pleated  ruchings  and  bows  of  blue  satin 
ribbon  are  arranged  round  the  embroidery. 


559- — Sleeve. 

Sleeve  with  cuff  of  fine  linen,  plainly  stitched  and  ornamented 
at  the  back  with  two  rows  of  flat  pearl  buttons. 
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lUE  “  SHOP-WII^BOWS.” 

Madame  de  Toue  uiulortukes  to  executo  orJori  for  auj’  article  mentioned  in  tUcse  or  former  Notes  for  tliose 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  artieles  she  mentions,  .and  is  always  glad  to  sluire  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  exeeute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  he  procured  from  different  estahlisli- 
mcnts,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  he  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  arc  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  comniission  should  be  as  precise  ns  possible,  and  each  order  must  he  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
'  addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  to,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


S  we  pass  (as  in  duty  bound)  from  one 
shop-window  to  another,  anxious  to 
SBW  inspect  everything  new  and  everything 
ptetty,  nothing  fills  us  with  more  astonish- 
^  ment  than  the  strange  inducements  to 
purchase  held  out  to  passers  by.  What  magic, 
for  instance,  resides  in  that  simple  word  only  f 
If  it  be  but  printed  in  large  enough  capitals  w'e 
have  ourselves  felt  its  delusive  spell,  and  feel 
convinced  that  whilst  a  dress  marked  at  Howell 
and  James’s  at  1,000  would  seem  to  us  sin¬ 
fully  extravagant,  yet  the  same  article  labelled 
only  £1,000  would  be  esteemed  as  a  gift. 

Goods  advertised  at  “  unheard"  of  prices  are,  we 
must  own,  perplexing.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take 
the  unheard  of  ?  for  may  not  things  be  unheard-of-ly 
dear  as  well  as  unheard-of-ly  cheap  ?  and  what  if 
the  shopman  be  no  better  than  the  old  heathen  oracle 
bent  on  ruining  us  by  his  double-entendre  ? 

Passing  one  day  down  a  narrow  alley  we  came  upon 
a  third-rate  milliner’s  shop,  proclaiming  that  fact  by 
the  quality  of  every  article  in  its  dingy-looking  diamond- 
paned  window.  The  worst,  the  flimsies^,  the  most 
washed-out  of  these  articles  was  a  thin,  pale  blue  ribbon, 
calling  for  notice  by  a  placard  three  times  as  big  as 
itself,  announcing  the  said  ribbon  to  be  “  desperately 
cheap !” 

One  could  not  but  wonder  to  what  depths  of  des¬ 
peration  pjrting  with  such  a  treasure  would  lead  the 
seller,  and  what  greatness  of  soul  compelled  such  a 
sacrifice !  Such  magnanimity  is,  how’ever,  sometimes 
repented  of,  as  in  a  case  told  me  by  a  friend.  She  once 
saw  a  gentleman’s  old  w’orn-out  carriage  advertised  for 
sale  at  only  £'^.  Ere  she  had  had  time  to  marvel  she 
perceived  a  word  marked  in  chalk  directly  after  the 
figure.  That  word  altered  the  whole  state  of  affairs  ; 
it  was — perhaps.  Moral. — Don’t  be  too  sure  of  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world.  You  may  get  the  office  you  are 
coveting,  the  pleasure  you  are  looking  forward  to  ; 
may  marry  the  one  above  all  others  whom  you  would 
choose — perhaps. 

As  Madame  de  Tour  looks  out  pretty  and  useful 
things  this  month  it  comes  across  her  that  her  readers 
will  have  been  spending  all  their  spare  cash  in  railway 
tickets,  bathing  machines,  and  treats  to  children  home 
for  the  holidays,  so  her  only  chance  of  being  read  is  by 
finding  out  things  at  “  unheard  of  prices’’ — “  despe¬ 
rately  cheap” — only  so  much.  She  will  do  her  best,  but 
if  she  fail  may  she  have  the  benefit  of  the  coach-builder’s 


saving  clause  I  She  will  get  things  at  this  and  this  low 
rate — perhaps. 

With  this  proviso  she  desires  to  mention  seme  black 
silks  which  she  has  seen  which  really  were  ‘^desperately" 
cheap,  being  only  qs.  I  id.  a  yard,  and  worth  "]s.  There 
were  also  several  others  at  much  lower  prices,  but  the 
above  were  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  warranted  to 
w'ear  well. 

The  shopkeepers  say  that  silks  never  were  so  cheap 
as  they  are  just  at  present,  and  as  there  are  still  further 
reductions,  owing  to  the  sales  which  are  now  going  on 
in  almost  all  the  good  shops,  I  think  any  of  my  readers 
who  require  a  black  silk  dress  would  do  well  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  procuring  one.  Pretty  black  and 
white  striped  or  grisaille  silks  are  sold  for  3s. 
per  yard.  These  make  charming  dresses  for  young 
ladies,  or  for  half-mourning  or  pretty  costumes  if  made 
up  with  black.  It  would  be  a  good  way  to  renovate  an 
old  black  silk  dress  to  get  some  yards  of  this  grisaille 
silk  and  make  a  costume  of  the  two  combined. 

There  are  also  several  other  pretty  dress  materials  at 
proportionately  low  prices — in  fact,  our  shop-windows 
just  at  this  season  present  great  temptations  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  bargains.  Some  fabrics  which  a  month 
ago  were  marked  at  23.  qd.  are  now  to  be  had  for  is. 
Others,  again,  which  we  can  procure  at  present  for  yd., 
or  even  as  low  as  7^-d.,  were  not  considered  too  dear  a 
verp  short  time  since  at  is.  6d. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dresses  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  I  have  seen  very  handsome  silk  damasses 
in  beautiful  shades  at  gs.  6d.  per  yard,  the  ordinary 
price  being  about  5s.  6d.  “  Man  wants  but  little  here 

below,  nor  wants  that  little  long it  is  well  the  poet 
especially  states  these  to  be  the  small  desires  of  man, 
“  Shop-Windows,”  having  to  do  with  the  other  “  sect,” 
has  a  different  experience.  Woman  wants  a  great  deal 
here  below  and  (specially  in  the  matter  of  skirts)  that 
great  deal  long.  This,  it  must  be  owned  shows,  her 
natural,  perversity,  for  in  this  climate  when  there  is  not 
mud  there  is  dust,  when  there  is  not  dust  there  is  mud, 
and,  above  all  (in  London  at  least),  there  are  water- 
carts,  so  one  does  not  precisely  see  the  particular  value 
of  the  train,  a  fashion  evidently  invented  when  ladies 
rarely  walked  abroad,  but  rode  in  chariots  or  were 
carried  in  sedans,  and  never  had  a  train  without  a  bevy 
of  pages  to  carry  it ;  if  they  deigned  to  show  their 
faces  in  the  street  were  they  not  carpeted  for  their 
dainty  feet  to  walk  upon  ?  But  we  have  no  carpeted 
thoroughfares  and  no  pages,  so,  to  my  simple  taste,  we 
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had  better  have  no  trains.  O  for  one  hour  of  the 
good  tailor  who  cut  the  little  old  woman’s  petticoats 
short  in  her  sleep  !  Would  that,  sleeping  or  wakin  t,  he 
would  so  cut  our  trains.  Bur,  in  the  absence  of  the 
worthy  scissors-man,  the  next  best  thing  is  a  “  dress- 
holder,”  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  many  inventions, 
the  least  elaborate  being  the  best,  for  in  a  pouring  rain 
when  hurrying  from  shop  or  bazaar  is  not  the  moment 
to  pull  up  a  complicated  arrangement  of  pulleys  which 
would  puzzle  a  sailor,  the  slightest  derangement  of 
their  order  making  you  a  laughing-stock  to  all  be¬ 
holders  ;  let  us  add  to  convenience  inexpensiveness, 
and  we  may  cease  to  long  for  the  days  of  pages.  The 
dress-holder  I  would  recommend  is  only  2s.  9d.,  of 
the  simplest  construction  and  capable  of  holding  the 
dress  at  any  height  its  wearer  desires.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  it  to  any  of  my  readers  whose  train  seems 
unto  her  a  burden  too  great  to  bear  either  in  the  shifting 
sands  of  time  or  by  the  seaside. 

Before  concluding  my  list  of  bargains  I  must  mention 
to  any  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  lovely  feather 


scarves,  which  were  spoken  of  a  short  time  ago  in  this 
Magazine,  are  now  reduced  from  I2s.  6d.  to  js.  6d. ; 
they  are  most  becoming  and  soft-looking,  and  are  made 
in  all  colours.  Very  pretty  square  shawls  for  the 
opera  or  theatre  are  made  in  all  colours  in  a  pretty  soft 
material — some  have  a  white  ground  and  coloured 
stripes — these  are  at  present  sold  for  4s.  6d.,  and  were 
a  month  or  so  ago  valued  at  12s.  pd. 

To  any  who  have  a  fancy  for  private  theatricals,  or 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  beautiful  for  a  fancy 
ball.  See.,  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  cameo 
eggshell  face  powder  sold  in  ornamental  boxes  for 
is.  3d.;  large  size,  is.  pd.  Another  charming  case 
containing  a  box  of  the  pearl  powder,  one  of  rouge, 
a  tiny  puff  for  each  (one  pink,  the  other  white),  and  a 
pencil  for  the  eyebrows,  is  also  to  be  had  for  3s.  6d. 
complete.  Mischief  generally  ensues  from  the  use  of 
such  condiments,  but  these  are  an  exception,  and  are 
warranted  to  contain  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
injurious  to  the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


EVOLOTioi^  m  Emim  ryjiwiTyiiE. 

CHAIRS. 


“Three  leffs  upholdin;^  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round, 

^  On  sueh  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 

o  And  sway’d  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms ; 

f^HUS  the  poet  Cowper  describes  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  our  modern  chairs,  the  seats  in 
the  houses  of  our  Saxon  forefathers. 
The  most  indulgent  imagination  could 
not  picture  these  articles  of  furniture  as 
elegant,  nor  could  they  have  been  in  the 
ast  degree  luxurious.  The  on'y  apology 
„  j  ,  )ssib!e  for  them  the  poet  himself  supplies  in 
pleading  that  the  barbarous  ages  were  only 
“u  Just  past,  and  that  invention  on  its  birthday  is 
A  like  you'h  “  weak  at  first,  dull  in  design,  and 

Ul  clumsy  to  perform.”  The  improvement  made 
by  the  next  generation,  of  having  the  stool  with  four 
legs  instead  of  three,  was  not  much  advance  towards 
comfort,  but  when  taste  suggested  the  curving  of  the 
legs,  and  civilisation  a  cushioned  seat  well  stuffed, 
then  progress  was  making  rapid  strides  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  invented  stools  to  the  convenience  that  even¬ 
tually  produced  elbow-chairs. 

In  that  charming  little  volume  of  the  “  Home  Help 
Series,”  Art  Embroider)',  a  graphic  description  is  given 
of  the  position  which  fine  needlework  held  in  Saxon 
England.  The  abbess  whose  religious  house  produced 
the  finest-wrought  vestments  received  a  grant  of  land 
as  acknowledgment,  and  was  even  permitted  to  sit  at 
Wittenagemot,  the  Saxon  Parliament.  The  first 
cushioned  stools  were  covered  with  pieces  of  this  old 
embroidery,  and,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  were  only 
for  the  use  of  great  people.  Little  as  we  may  think  of 


“  And  8iich  In  ancient  hiills  and  mausiuns  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore. 

And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found. 

By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  through.’’ 

a  three-legged  stool  in  the  present  day,  no  servant  in 
King  Alfred’s  time  would  have  presumed  to  seat  him¬ 
self  on  one  with  a  cushioned  top. 

We  have  historical  authority  for  knowing  that  up  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  stools  were  in  common  use,  for 
when  a^  provincial  mayor  addressed  a  loyal  speech  to  her 
when  on  a  tour  through  her  kingdom,  her  reply  was  one 
which  we  now  should  consider  rude  and  rather  vulgar, 
but  which  seems  to  have  passed  as  rather  witty  in  the 
1 6th  century  : — 

“  You  great  fool. 

Get  off  that  stool.’’ 

Besides  these  stools,  and  the  benches,  which  in  medie¬ 
val  mansions  were  fixed  seats,  attached  to  the  wall  or 
floor,  and  the  carved  chests  which,  if  not  used  as  tables 
during  the  daytime,  did  duty  for  sitting  upon,  every 
great  house  had  one  or  more  chairs  in  each  room. 
These  were  large  and  heavy,  more  of  the  nature  of 
thrones,  or  state  chairs,  than  articles  for  every  one  to 
use.  No  one  but  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  guest  of  a 
high  rank,  was  ever  invited  to  occupy  these  stately  seats, 
and  for  comfort  young  people  and  ordinary  guests  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  wooden  benches  or  the  four¬ 
legged  stools.  Tlie  name  of  chair  is  derived  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  meaning  to  turn  about,  or  turn 
backwards  and  forwards.  Horne  Tooke,  in  his  Diver¬ 
sions  of  Purley,  says  that  our  modern  word  charwoman 
has  the  same  origin — one  who  comes  t«  and  returns 
from  work  each  day. 
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The  theory  that  the  early  chairs  were  very  movable 
requires  qualiHcation.  They  were  huge,  clumsy,  pon¬ 
derous  things  that  it  was  possible,  but  not  advisable,  to 
move  frequently.  Casters  on  the  feet  of  pieces  of 
furniture  were  then  unknown  ;  we  have  not  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  them  for  more  than  half  a  century,  though 
purists  in  art  furniture  are  now  preaching  a  crusade 
against  them  as  being  not  only  useless  but  objectionable. 
Clearly  these  apostles  of  first  principles  have  never  con¬ 
sulted  their  housemaids  as  to  the  reduction  of  labour 
from  having  the  chairs  and  tables  on  rolling  feet  when 
the  time  of  sweeping  and  dusting  comes  round. 

The  first  chair-seats  were  wooden  ;  the  second  were 
also  of  wood,  but  with  a  cushion  on  top ;  the  third, 
which  only  came  into  use  about  a  century  ago,  were 
of  woven  cane,  which  custom  Cowper  also  informs  us 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  India.  From  its 
great  convenience  and  economy  woven  cane  is  still 
very  much  used,  but  it  should  be  only  on  the  seats  of 
bedroom  chairs  where  their  use  is  but  for  a  short 
passing  time,  for  doctors  denounce  cane  seats  as  injurious 
to  health  when  occupied  for  a  longer  period,  either  in 
offices  or  sitting-rooms.  No  lady  with  any  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  a  silk  or  velvet  dress  will  ever  willingly 
sit  upon  a  chair  with  a  seat  of  this  material.  But  in 
the  early  use  of  woven  cane  it  was  never  left  uncovered. 
Old  couches  and  chairs  having  cane  instead  of  the 
modern  canvas  bottoms  were  always  covered  with  a 
thick  cushion. 

An  early  type  of  chair,  often  represented  in  the 
Italian  pictures,  but  which  seems  never  to  have  been  very 
common  in  England,  had  a  broad  band  of  stout  leather 
which,  stretched  between  the  back  rails,  just  beneath 
the  shoulder  blades  of  the  sitter,  accommodated  itself 
easily  to  the  form,  and  was  about  the  best  and  most 
comfortable  support  that  could  be  devised.  As  time 
went  on  this  strap  was  replaced  by  a  padded  back  of 
the  Cromwell  chair,  which  was  a  much  less  objection¬ 
able  form  of  support  than  we  have  had  in  this  century, 
when,  in  aiming  at  elegance  in  our  drawing-rooms,  we 
have  martyrised  ourselves  and  our  friends.  It  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  we  had  very  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling-houses.  From  the  days  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  until  James  the  Second  had  died  in  exile  and 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  vested  in  the  female 
line,  people  were  unable  to  settle  down  into  quietness 
and  feel  able  to  lead  tranquil  lives.  Then,  for  one 
hundred  years,  chairs,  couches,  carpets,  cabinets,  hang¬ 
ings,  and  other  domestic  comforts  came  to  be  subjects 
for  consideration.  The  French  nation  had  been  always 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  the  English.  They  had 
large  houses  and  handsome  furniture  which  Italy  sup¬ 
plied  plentifully.  Their  revolutionary  troubles  had  not 
yet  commenced,  and  their  great  people  were  liwng 
luxuriously  and  carelessly,  thinking  as  little  of  the 
future  as  the  nobleman  who  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  day  of  reckoning,  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  words — “  apres  mot  le  dUuge." 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  in  174^,  complains  of 
English  houses  being  “  dull  and  scrub,”  but  adds  that 
they  are  better  than  they  were  fifteen  years  before. 
Great  people  who  came  to  London  for  the  season  cared 


very  little  for  their  houses  being  cramped  in  propor¬ 
tions,  for  they  spent  their  best  hours  at  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  being  the  favourite  resort 
of  princes,  ambassadors,  and  gay  ladies.  The  picture 
Walpole  gives  of  the  footmen,  liveries,  torches,  coaches, 
with  the  ridotto  al  fresco,  utterly  ignores  the  existence 
of  any  home  life. 

Yet  a  taste  for  domestic  comfort  must  have  been 
growing,  for  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
that  regular  books  of  designs  for  making  furniture  first 
appeared.  Fashion  has  been  decreeing  for  the  last 
half-dozen  years  that  the  furniture  of  the  last  century 
is  vastly  superior  to  any  that  we  have  now,  and,  taste 
apart,  its  construction  must  have  been  more  than  ex¬ 
cellent  or  no  specimens  of  it  would  have  remained  to 
assert  their  own  value. 

The  first  book  of  designs  was  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset  House,  Kew 
Palace,  and  many  other  great  buildings.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  century  a  rage  for  everything  Chinese  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  people  talked  fervently  of  the  beauty  of 
Chinese  design  as  they  now  do  of  Japanese  colouring. 

The  pages  of  the  Spectator,  the  Tatter,  the  Lover, 
and  other  periodicals  of  the  last  century,  are  full  of 
satirical  articles  on  people  who  loved  to  have  their 
gardens,  their  houses,  their  ornaments,  and  their  dresses 
“  after  the  Chinese  manner.”  Even  the  English  china, 
which  was  being  made  so  successfully  at  Bow,  al 
Chelsea,  and,  later  on,  at  Bristol  and  Worcester,  could 
only  find  a  market  by  copying  Chinese  designs  on  its 
plates,  bowls,  cups  and  saucers,  and  mugs. 

Sir  William  Chambers  published  his  furniture  designs 
first  in  1743.  His  desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
was  shown  in  his  book,  where  he  gave  pseudo-Gothic 
drawings  for  people  with  mediaeval  tastes,  and  Chinese 
or  Anglo-Chinese  designs  for  people  bitten  with  the 
popular  mania. 

It  was  then  that  mahogany  came  into  general  use, 
superseding  in  a  great  measure  English  oak.  From 
the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  mahogany  had  been 
imported,  but  had  never  been  naturalised  among  English 
cabinet-makers.  Its  adoption  for  use  by  great  people 
was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  he  con¬ 
sidering  that  they  were  slighting  their  native  wood  for 
foreign,  and  when  he  waxed  wrathful  he  did  not 
measure  his  indignation. 

But  the  great  furniture-maker  whose  name  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  all  the  best  work  of  the  last  century  was 
one  Thomas  Chippendale,  whose  father  before  him  and 
son  after  him  carried  on  business  at  60,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  term  Chippendale  furniture,  which  has  ccme  to  be 
erroneously  applied  to  all  furniture  of  a  particular  style, 
whether  made  from  Chippendale’s  designs  or  not. 

His  book  of  designs  was  published  in  1762,  and 
had  much  in  it  that  was  good  and  useful.  So  eagerly 
are  his  designs  now  sought  after  that  a  set  of  his  plates, 
which  could  be  bought  ten  years  ago  for  two  or  three 
guineas,  sold  at  Christie  and  Manson’s  last  May  for 
twenty-two  guineas. 

Besides  Chambers  and  Chippendale,  a  firm  of  cabinet¬ 
makers  in  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  Mayhew  and 
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Snee,  published  designs  so  similar  to  those  of  the  latter 
in  character  that  furniture  made  after  it  is  always 
ascribed,  for  lack  of  accurate  information,  to  Chippen¬ 
dale. 

Without  the  aid  of  illustrations  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  our  readers  such  information  as  would 
enable  them  to  detect  a  piece  of  Chippendale  furniture  ; 
but  the  dining-room  chairs,  of  which  there  must  be 
specimens  in  every  provincial  town  and  in  every  village 
in  England,  will  be  good  object-lessons  with  which  to 
commence  their  studies. 

They  are  generally  of  mahogany,  with  broad  roomy 
seats  and  flat  expansive  backs.  The  cushioned  seats 
were  generally  covered  with  velvet,  leather,  or  cloth, 
which  the  frugality  of  the  next  generation  superseded 
by  haircloth,  as  one  later  still  has  done  with  that  cold, 
vulgar,  and  inartistic  material,  American  cloth. 

The  proportion  observed  in  the  chairs  of  1761  was, 
for  the  back,  from  the  seat  up,  23  inches,  the  seat 
itself  18  inches  deep,  and  22  f  wide.  The  backs  were 
the  grand  feature  of  the  design,  being  flat  in  outline, 
with  graceful  curved  scrolls,  so  treated  as  not  to  pro¬ 
trude  where  a  hard  knob  would  be  unpleasant.  So  well 
balanced  were  the  designs  for  these  chairs,  that  no  orna¬ 
mental  work  was  ever  placed  where  it  could  be  injured  ; 
and  yet  so  subtly  introduced  that  if  it  were  to  be 
removed,  the  chair,  as  a  useful  article  of  furniture,  would 
still  remain,  and  merely  show  an  absence  of  some  beauty, 
not  give  the  impression  of  the  presence  of  some  de¬ 
formity. 

Compare  the  proportions  of  this  chair,  made  for 
sitting  upon  unquestionably,  with  the.  modern  rosewood 
and  rep  chairs,  six  of  which,  two  so-called  easy  chairs, 
and  a  Victoria  couch,  made  the  orthodox  drawing-room 
suite,  without  which  hundreds  of  English  ladies  for 
twenty  years  past  have  not  considered  their  drawing¬ 
rooms  elegantly  furnished. 

How  many  of  us  there  are  who  can  recall  dreary 
evenings  spent  in  the  houses  of  kind,  well-meaning,  but 
mistaken  people,  who  offer  their  friends  a  penance 
under  the  guise  of  exercising  hospitality !  Fourteen 
inches  by  fifteen  is  not  a  liberal  allowance  of  chair-seat, 
but  when  the  concealed  cheap  springs  come  up  and 
make  themselves  felt,  exhausted  nature,  at  the  last  point 
of  endurance,  prompts  a  glance  at  the  gorgeous  gilt 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  a  longing  for  the  hands 
to  speed  on  their  way,  and  wondering  if  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  that  the  works  of  that  imposing  timepiece  are 
not  standing  still.  Rest  is  impossible,  for  the  balloon- 
back,  which  is is  hollow  where  it  ought  to  be 
solid,  and  an  ornamental  knob,  right  in  the  centre, 
touches  the  spine  at  its  tenderest  part.  Chair-backs  and 
their  designs  mattered  very  little  to  our  grandmothers, 
for  it  would  have  been  a  solecism  against  good  manners 
to  have  leaned  back  in  society ;  but  it  would  be  interest¬ 


ing  to  know  how  they  would  have  acquitted  themselves 
on  modern  balloon-backed  chairs,  sitting  on  an  apex  of 
fifteen  inches  of  spring. 

It  is  quite  worth  talking  to  and  drawing  out  some 
venerable  enthusiast  who  remembers  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  springs  in  the  stuffing  of  furniture,  for  it  happened 
in  this  century.  People  hastened  to  turn  out  the  hair 
and  wool  stuffed  sofas,  which  only  needed  re-making  to 
be  very  comfortable,  and  buy  Victoria  couches  with 
twisted  legs  and  bodies,  and  seats  with  a  mountain 
ridge  of  copper-wire,  which  precluded  any  rest  so 
homely  as  lying  down  upon  them. 

In  course  of  time  people  grew  tired  of  the  furniture 
designed  after  the  manner  laid  down  by  Chambers, 
Chippendale,  Mayhew,  and  Snee.  The  workmen,  pos¬ 
sibly,  were  growing  indifferent,  or  the  general  style 
becoming  common.  One  Heppelwhite,  a  cabinet-maker, 
brought  out  designs  in  1789  which,  while  they  partook 
somewhat  of  the  Gothic  of  Chambers,  had  a  c! ) 
resemblance  to  Chippendale’s  work.  But  proportion 
was  giving  way  to  ornament.  The  chair-seats  were 
reduced  to  20  inches  by  17,  the  backs  were  shorter, 
more  elaborately  carved,  and  comfort  less  attended  to. 
This  book  made  little  way  ;  only  a  few  copies  of  it  are 
in  existence,  and  they  are  bought  more  as  curiosities, 
showing  the  links  in  the  chain  which  connects  the 
furniture  of  the  eighteenth  with  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Thomas  Sheraton,  an 
upholsterer  who  wrote  in  1 793,  to  change  the  fashion, 
and  not  for  the  better,  of  domestic  furniture.  He 
elaborated  marvellous  bedsteads,  with  draperies  which 
necessitated  the  employment  of  skilled  workmen,  and 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  common  people.  Instead  of 
the  old  carver  who  worked  as  did  a  sculptor  carving 
out  his  ornament  from  the  solid  wood,  Sheraton  insti¬ 
tuted  the  turner,  who  prepared  ornaments  for  glueing 
on.  Instead  of  the  snug  broad-backed  chaiis  he  curved 
and  twisted  and  heaped  on  extraneous  ornaments.  The 
carved  panels  had  been  gradually  disappearing,  and 
wardrobe- doors  were  shee  s  of  polished  mahogany. 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  pillar  and 
claw  table,  and  he  is  responsible  likewise  for  the  modern 
piano-stool,  which,  supported  on  one  central  pillar,  is 
the  most  comfortless  seat  possible.  Rubinstein  is  to  be 
envied  with  his  piano-chair  so  heavily  leaded  that  it 
resists  his  weight,  even  though  more  than  one  man  is 
required  to  carry  it  into  the  concert-room. 

In  the  cycle  in  which  fashion  works  we  are  returning 
to  these  mahogany  days  of  Sheraton.  Copies  of  his 
book  are  very  scarce,  but  at  the  same  sale  at  Christie 
and  Manson’s  where  the  Chippendale  book  fetched  so 
high  a  price,  a  Sheraton,  which,  in  1821,  was  worth 
but  17s.,  was  bought  for  twenty-four  guineas. 
Such  is  popular  taste. 

C.  Drew. 
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Paris,  August. 

HIS  is  the  month  of  all  others  when  Paris 
is  most  entirely  given  up  to  provincials 
and  foreigners.  After  our  beau~monde  our 
bourgnisie  now  takes  wing,  and  as  soon  as 
holidays  begin  hurries  from  the  city  with 
ung  collegians  crammed  with  laurels, 
which  in  France  are  not  merely  meta¬ 
phorical,  but  are  presented  to  the  youthful 
victors  under  the  shape  of  green  glazed 
*  ’  paper  leaves.  In  France  all  examinations,  all 
j  f  prize-givings,  from  that  of  the  humblest 
’  ^  school  to  that  of  the  Institut  and  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  take  place  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
August,  and  the  holidays  last  until  the  1st  of  October. 

Now  indeed,  therefore,  is  Paris  empty  of  its  own. 
Go  where  you  will  you  meet  but  strangers.  Actors 
play  in  our  theatres  before  bare  seats.  At  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  the  concerts,  and  cafes  chantdnts,  which 
are  pleasanter  at  this  time  than  a  close  theatre-house, 
the  audience  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  tourists 
paying  a  flying  visit  to  the  capital. 

The  habitues  of  the  Opera  and  the  Thekre  Fran9ais 
are  settled  for  the  season  at  Trouville,  Deauville, 
Houlgate,  on  all  those  banks  where  the  Seine  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Channel,  and  where  the  least  chalet 
will  soon  cost  dearer  for  one  month  than  a  palace  in 
Florence  or  Venice  for  a  whole  winter. 

The  Grand  Opera,  however,  never  knows  such  a 
thing  as  an  empty  house  ;  it  is  always  pretty  well  filled, 
for  ^1  who  visit  Paris  hasten  to  view  the  splendours  of 
the  salle,  the  grand  staircase,  the  Joyer  glittering  with 
gold  and  costly  mosaics  ;  and  if  all  our  good  artists  are 
abroad,  there  is  still  the  attraction  of  an  unrivalled 
mise-en- scene,  ballet  corps,  and  orchestra.  The  Rot  de 
Lahore  has  been  splendidly  got  up,  the  costumes  so 
gorgeous  as  to  make  one  dream  of  those  receptions  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  described  with  such 
glowing  enthusiasm  by  newspaper  reporters.  Le 
Prophete  has  also  been  given,  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  our  operas  as  far  as  mise-en-scene  goes. 
And  now  there  is  a  new  attraction  in  the  reprise  of  La 
Reine  de  Chypre,  which,  on  the  first  night,  even  induced 
some  of  the  baigneurs  on  the  Norman  coast  to  take  a 
return  ticket  to  Paris  and  come  to  hear  the  beautiful 
partition. 

Switzerland  is  more  privileged  than  ever  this  year, 
and  has  been  selected  as  a  summer  residence  by  the 
Countess  de  Montesquiou,  Countess  ,de  Pourtales, 
Princess  de  Brancovaud,  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  and 
many  other  stars  of  our  beau-tnonde.  Luchon  is  very 
animated,  very  full  of  life  and  elegance,  and  possesses 


the  King  of  Holland,  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Countess  dc 
Lorgeril,  Baron'  Nixon,  &c. ;  nor  is  the  s  -aside  less  in 
vogue  than  usual  :  Deauville  is  full ;  the  Princesse  de 
Sagan  gives  charming  fetes  at  the  Villa  Persane,  and 
your  Prince  of  Wales  is  expected  there  for  the  Sep¬ 
tember  races  while  the  Princess  Alice  is  living  very 
quietly  at  Houlgate  with  her  six  children.  Treport, 
one  of  the  prettiest  beaches  in  France,  is  the  scene  of 
numerous  excursions  for  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
Paris  and  the  guests  whom  they  receive  in  series  at  the 
Chateau  d’Eu.  The  Count  de  Paris,  since  his  return 
to  France,  has  considerably  enlarged  and  embellished 
this  chateau.  The  park  has  been  the  object  of  his 
particular  care.  The  ponds,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Bresle,  keep  it  remarkably  cool  and  fresh ;  and  the 
trees  are  admirable.  The  countess  often  drives  in  a 
light  carriage  from  the  chateau  to  Treport  with  her 
children,  who  take  sea-baths  there.  Other  carriages  of 
the  same  description  drive  the  guests  of  the  prince  and 
princess  about  to  the  different  spots  celebrated  for  fine 
views  in  the  valley  of  the  Bresle — the  forest  of  Eu  and 
the  Mont  d’Orleans.  There  are  luncheons  in  the  forest 
of  the  most  animated  description. 

At  Biarritz  the  whole  Spanish  colony  of  Paris  has 
arrived  en  masse,  and  Madame  Ratazzi,  after  giving  a 
series  of  charming  dinner  parties  in  her  mansion  of  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  takes  possession  of  her 
chalet  at  Aix.  Her  presence  will  certainly  be  the 
signal  for  numerous  fetes  for  the  prettiest  of  watering- 
places  in  Savoy.  All  Parisian  families  of  note,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  go  quite  so  far  to  spend  the  summer 
vacation.  Echoes  of  f^tes  in  the  environs  of  Paris  daily 
reach  our  ears. 

One  of  these,  a  particularly  pretty  fete  de  famille, 
was  given  a  few  days  ago  in  an  elegant  villa  at  Savigny. 
It  was  a  christening  after  the  fashion  of  Cuba.  Savigny 
is  so  near  Paris  that  all  that  have  remained  there  of  the 
Hispano-American  colony  were  able  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Egana. 

It  was  the  child  about  to  be  christened,  and  cooing 
in  its  nurse’s  arms,  with  her  godfather  on  her  right 
and  her  godmother  on  her  left  (her  elder  brother  and 
sister),  who  was  supposed  to  receive  and  welcome 
the  guests,  while  the  parents  stood  aloof,  and  were 
noticed  only  after  the  heroine  of  the  day,  the  new¬ 
born.  Each  guest  wore  a  rosette  of  pink  and  white 
ribbon  in  buttonhole  or  bodice  in  h  >nour  of  the  little 
girl  (it  would  have  been  blue  and  white  had  it  been  a 
boy). 

After  the  ceremony  a  refresco  or  lun^  was  served, 
composed  of  fruits,  bonbons,  ices,  and  refreshing 
drinks,  such  as  people  delight  in  who  live  under 
tropic^  skies. 
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FLOWED 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  GAY  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER. 


^  have  already  in  two  separate  articles 
given  directions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  gardens  may  be  made  gay 
with  flowers  during  the  spring  and 
\  summer  quarters,  which  are  confessedly 

the  two  seasons  most  easy  to  be  pro- 
1 B  vided  for.  Flowers,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
1 3|  are  associated  with  spring  and  summer  just 
1 31  in  the  same  way  as  fruit  is  associated  with 
Jja  autumn,  and — must  we  say  it  ? — dreariness 
»»  with  winter.  There  are  persons  who  may 
^  desire  to  uphold  the  contrast ;  we,  however, 
confess  to  a  wish  to  see  as  little  contrast  as  possible, 
and  most  certainly  do  entertain  the  opinion  that,  with 
our  present  most  abundant  stock  of  beautiful  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  gaiety  as  regards  the  seasons  should 
be  a  mere  matter  of  comparison.  Spring  and  summer 
and  autumn  and  winter  each  gives  a  ready  welcome 
to  our  lovely  Flora,  though,  like  a  very  coy  maiden, 
she  must  be  courted  and  caressed,  and  will  show  herself 
only  in  that  particular  dress  which  her  own  good  taste 
determines  to  be  most  becoming.  We  remarked  in 
our  summer  article  how  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible, 
it  is  to  assign  accurate  limits  to  the  different  seasons, 
which  are  continually  encroaching  on  each  other’s  terri¬ 
tories,  define  them  how  we  may.  Last  winter  antici¬ 
pated  spring  by  several  weeks  :  all  spring  flowers 
showed  themselves  before  their  usual  time.  On  Ash 
Wednesday,  which  our  readers  may  remember  co¬ 
incided  with  Valentine’s  Day,  we  gathered  blossoms  of 
the  palm,  for  which  we  have  often  sought  in  vain  on 
Palm  Sunday,  even  when  Easter  has  fallen  later  than 
it  did  this  year.  During  the  same  week,  also,  we 
found  growing  upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Bennet’s  Abbey, 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Bare  in  Norfolk,  memorable  as 
being  the  only  undissolved  monastery  in  England,  and 
giving  a  peerage  title  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
blossoms  of  the  lovely  little  wild  yellow  wallflower 
{Cheiranthus  cheiri),  so  pure  in  colour  and  rich  in  scent, 
and  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  these  old  walls. 

“  Flower  of  the  solitary  place ! 

Grey  ruin’s  golden  crown  ! 

Tliat  lendest  melancholy  grace 
To  haunts  of  old  renown. 

Thou  mautlest  o’er  the  battlement. 

By  strife  and  storm  decay’d, 

And  iillest  up  each  envious  rent 
Time’s  canker  foot  hath  made.” 

Still,  however  variable  the  seasons  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  desirable  in  a  gardener’s  point  of  view  to 
have  some  fixed  idea  with  regard  to  them.  In  our 
climate  perhaps  that  which  represents  the  fairest 
average  is  to  consider  that  spring  extends  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  May ;  summer 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August ; 


autumn  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
November ;  and  winter  from  that  period  to  the  middle 
of  February  again. 

The  period,  therefore,  which  comes  under  our 
notice  in  the  present  article  is  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of 
November,  generally  the  most  variable  in  temperature 
of  all  the  seasons,  for  not  unfrequently  it  embraces,  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  the  extreme  heat  of  summer 
and  the  extreme  cold  of  winter.  In  all  parts  of  our 
island  the  severest  weather  experienced  last  year  was 
the  early  November  frost. 

At  the  beginning  of  autumn,  if  autumn  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  begin,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  middle  of 
August,  we  may  hope  to  find  our  gardens  still  in  the 
full  glow  of  summer  beauty.  All  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  under  proper  management,  will  last,  at  any  rate, 
for  four  months,  if  not  longer,  and  as  we  can  never 
expect  a  brighter  display  than  the  summer  quarter 
gives  us,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
these  summer  flowers  last  as  long  as  possible.  Beds 
upon  lawns  should  be  arranged  and  furnished  with 
especial  reference  to  this  point.  Where  there  are 
many  small  beds  those  nearest  each  other  should  not 
be  filled  with  such  plants  as  endure  only  for  a  short 
period,  in  order  to  avoid  the  large  blank  space  of 
several  beds  lying  together,  and  all  destitute  of  flowers 
in  early  autumn.  There  are  several  of  our  summer 
annuals,  some,  indeed,  of  the  choicest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  such  as  double  and  single  Portulacca,  Salpy- 
glossis,  dwarf  and  tall,  Asters,  &c.,  &c.,  which  can 
hardly  be  dispensed  with,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  but  which  are  too  short-lived  to  be  allowed 
to  occupy  beds  close  together,  especially  in  any  pro¬ 
minent  situation.  Something  else  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  beds  with  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  these 
annuals  look  best  alone,  some  of  the  beds,  say  every 
alternate  one,  should  be  filled  with  some  more  per¬ 
manent  plants  to  give  relief  and  make  some  slight  display 
when  these  summer  beauties  fade. 

We  maintain  that  one  great  advantage  of  mixed  bed¬ 
ding  over  the  uniform  system  consists  in  this — that  all 
such  beds  can  be  made  bright  and  gay  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  those  which  are  dependent  upon 
one  single  sort  of  flower.  Indeed,  mixed  beds  can  be 
planted  for  an  autumn  effect  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  their  summer  glory.  Late-raised  seed¬ 
lings  of  certain  choice  annuals,  such  as  Gaillardia  picta, 
Callioptis,  Fimbricatai  marigold,  &c.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  intervals  in  vacant  spaces  towards  the  end  of 
July,  and  the'se  will  come  into  blossom  when  other 
things  have  lasted  their  proper  time  and  are  beginning 
to  get  shabby  from  age.  What  a  lively  appearance  is 
given  to  a  large  mixed  bed,  even  late  in  the  season 
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by  a  few  plants  of  that  most  valuable  calceolaria 
autumnalis,  with  its  bright  blossoms  of  a  rich  king’s 
yellow,  which  flowers  so  freely  throughout  autumn 
and  into  the  very  frost  of  winter  !  The  calceolaria  is 
an  especial  favourite  we  are  always  careful  to  raise 
a  full  stock  of  these  cuttings  with  the  other  sorts  of 
shrubbing  and  bedding  calceolarias  every  season.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  others  of  the  C.  tribe,  cuttings  in 
autumn  make  the  best  plants  ;  they  are  very  difficult  to 
strike  in  the  spring.  In  mixed  bedding  one  flowers 
abundance  of  bloom,  which  of  course  compensates  for 
another’s  deficiency  ;  again,  one  set  of  flowers  will 
come  in  at  one  time  and  one  at  another,  so  that  mixed 
beds,  as  long  as  the  frost  spares  to  them  any  growth 
at  all,  are  never  otherwise  than  gay.  As  much  as 
this  cannot  be  said  for  beds  planted  on  the  uniform 
system.  When  there  is  only  one  sort  of  plant  to  be 
relied  upon  the  time  of  flowering  is  necessarily  re¬ 
stricted,  and  in  all  probability  there  is  an  interval  of 
dulness  occurring  when  flowers  are  most  in  request. 
Most  of  the  common  scarlet  geraniums  are  profuse 
flowerets.  The  old-fashioned  Tom  Thumb,  Frogmore, 
Harry  Highover — these  and  others  of  the  different 
nosegay  sections  planted  by  themselves  make  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  brilliant  displays ;  but  all  the  plants 
having  been  struck  at  the  same  time  and  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  come  into  bloom  and  go  out  of 
bloom  with  a  uniformity  very  detrimental  to  lasting 
effect,  so  that  long  before  the  time  comes  for  removing 
the  plants  the  beds  look  worn  and  shabby.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  beds  entirely  made  up  of  shrubbing 
calceolarias.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  rich  and 
lovely  than  their  first  burst  of  bloom  in  early  summer  ; 
but  when  this  is  over  a  period  of  rest  will  come,  and 
for  two  or  three  weeks  these  beds  are  anything  but 
ornamental.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment — we  mean  if  all  dead  blossoms  are  carefully 
removed  and  the  plants  supplied  with  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  by  liquid  manure  and  other  means — they  will 
flower  again  in  autumn  ;  but  such  beds  do  not  present 
the  uniform  gay  appearance  which  can  be  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  different  plants. 

In  order  to  procure  a  long  continuance  in  blossom 
of  summer  bedding  plants  all  dead  flowers  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  Every  lady  who  is 
careful  of  her  garden  will  once  or  twice  a  week  look 
over  each  bed,  taking  with  her  a  flower-basket  and 
scissors,  and  cut  off  not  only  dead  flowers,  but  those 
that  have  passed  their  prime,  and  also  all  decayed  and 
damaged  foliage.  This  operation  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  geraniums,  verbenas,  petunias,  heliotropes, 
salvias,  and  calceolarias,  but  roses  and  all  herbaceous 
plants  should  be  so  treated,  for  by  their  brightness 
and  freshness  they  will  amply  repay  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  them.  We  may  be  deemed 
enthusiastic,  perhaps  empirical,  if  we  venture  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  opinion  that  all  plants  are  sensitive ;  they 
delight  to  be  cared  for  and  admired,  and  with  the  ease 
and  grace  of  Nature’s  true  nobility  return  smile  for 
smile  to  those  who  care  for  them ;  uncared  for  and 
unadmired  the  fairest  flowers  will  pine  and  die.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  prolong  their 


beauty,  and  that  to  neglect  is  to  destroy  them.  Our 
readers  who  wish  their  gardens  to  flourish  will  do 
well  to  endeavour  to  realise  these  sentiments. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  many 
perpetual  roses,  which  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
our  gardens,  especially  in  the  larger  beds  and  flower- 
borders,  at  this  season  of  autumn.  We  have  hitherto 
said  very  little  about  roses.  Our  silence,  however, 
must  not  be  taken  for  the  silence  of  contempt,  for  in 
our  opinion  no  one  can  be  in  any  degree  fond  of 
flowers  who  is  not  an  admirer  of  roses,  and  no  garden 
can  be  furnished  properly  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
found. 

Roses  are  most  easily  cultivated  ;  they  adapt  them 
selves  to  almost  every  soil  and  situation,  and  are  in 
general  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  severest  cold  to 
which  our  climate  is  liable.  Still  there  are  some  sorts 
which  are  far  more  tender  than  others,  and  there  are 
sorts  which  for  other  reasons  than  cold  will  not  grow 
everywhere.  It  is  quite  true  of  roses  that  proper 
treatment  is  not  the  only  essential  they  will  not  flourish 
with  the  same  profuseness  and  the  same  perfection  in 
all  gardens  alike.  We  have  seen  fine  flowers  of  the 
old  maiden-blush  rose  grown  in  the  thick  atmosphere 
of  London,  and  even  in  the  smoke-dried  gardens  of 
the  Black  Country,  situations  where  the  delicate  white 
China  if  planted  would  never  develop  a  perfect  blossom. 
A  good  rich  garden  soil  and  a  clear  atmosphere  will 
suit  roses  of  all  sorts.  The  rose  is  an  absorbing  sub¬ 
ject.  On  some  other  occasion  we  may  have  more  to 
say  about  it ;  at  present  w'e  have  space  only  to  treat  of 
it  as  an  autumn  flower.  Most  of  our  perpetual  roses 
bloom  freely  and  beautifully  in  the  autumn  ;  for  this 
they  require  only  a  little  care  in  pruning  in  the  month 
of  July,  or  earlier  if  necessary  ;  the  long  rank  shoots  of 
summer  should  be  cut  back  or  pinched  off,  so  as  to 
promote  lateral  growth,  and  the  summer  flower-shoots 
as  the  flowers  die  off  should  be  shortened  to  their  first 
strong  bend.  This  operation  applies  both  to  roses 
growing  upon  their  own  root  and  to  those  that  have 
been  worked  upon  briar  stocks.  In  the  case  of  these 
last-mentioned  care  must  also  be  taken  to  remove  all 
suckers  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves  aboveground. 
If  the  season  be  dry,  liquid  manure  may  be  given  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  best  plan  is  to  make 
small  deep  holes  with  a  wooden  or  iron  dibber  about 
the  roots  of  the  roses  and  to  fill  them  with  manure- 
water.  A  preference  is  generally  given  to  worked 
standard-roses,  and  these  succeed  best  in  beds  by 
themselves,  or  when  planted  at  convenient  distances 
along  flower-borders.  Our  own  fancy,  however,  inclines 
to  roses  upon  their  own  roots  grown  in  beds  or  borders, 
either  alone  or  with  other  flowers,  to  make  a  variety 
and  sustain  the  gaiety  of  the  garden.  Roses  are  gross 
feeders,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  which  means  that 
they  are  exhausters  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  which 
must  be  treated  liberally  if  they  are  to  do  well ;  it  is 
desirable,  therefore,  not  to  overstock  the  beds  in  which 
they  are  grown. 

The  list  of  autumnal  roses  is  a  long  one.  New 
names,  at  any  rate,  if  not  new  sorts,  increase  upon  us 
yearly  in  perplexing  abundance,  and  the  prices  of  these 
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•^o-called  new  sorts  are  for  purchasers  too  well  sus¬ 
tained.  Now  and  then  something  really  novel  and  of 
surpassing  excellence  does  appear,  such  as  that  mag¬ 
nificent  hybrid  perpetual,  Laxton’s  “  Empress  of  India,” 
and  more  recently  the  “  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,”  a 
lovely  and  singular  variety — golden-yellow,  striped  and 
flaked  with  scarlet  or  vermilion,  both  of  which  have 
been  figured  in  the  Floral  Magazine.  But  unless  our 
readers  are  very  ambitious  of  novelty  they  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  disappointed  with  the  following  selections, 
good  plants  which  can  be  bought  of  almost  any  grower 
at  a  shilling  each  : — 

Roses  blooming  from  July  to  November  : — 

Hybrids. — Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  bright  red, 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  foliage ;  Baronne  Prevost,  fine 
large  rose  of  vigorous  habit  ;  John  Hopper,  brilliant 
rosy-crimson,  profuse  flowerer  ;  La  Reine,  rose  tinted 
with  lilac,  large  and  full ;  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
beautiful  cherry-rose. 

Bourbons. — Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  clear  flesh,  large 
and  double ;  Reine  Victoria,  brilliant  pink,  deep 
green  foliage;  Acidalie,  white,  beautifully  tinted,  free 
bloomer. 

Noisette  Roses. — La  Marque,  pale  straw  colour ; 
Marechal  Niel,  bright  golden-yellow,  the  finest 
yellow  known,  but  somewhat  tender,  and  requires  a 
wall ;  Celini  Forestier,  bright  yellow,  highly  fragrant. 

Tea-Scented  Roses. — Adam,  a  most  valuable  rose, 
rosy-pink ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  buff-orange  centre,  very 
hardy;  Devoniensis,  creamy-white,  large  and  beautiful ; 
Madame  Jules  Margottin,  delicate  rose,  yellow  at  the 
base,  centre  deep  red. 

All  of  these  in  their  different  classes  will  be  found 
superior  to  many  others.  Every  one  who  has  a  piece 
of  wall  or  trellis  to  spare  should  secure  it  for  Adam 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Their  lovely  blossoms  are  the 
earliest  in  summer  and  the  latest  in  autumn.  We 
gathered  buds  of  Adam  from  a  south  wall  in  the  middle 
of  December  last  year. 

We  must  now  leave  for  the  present  these  valuable 
autumn  flowers  and  pass  on  to  others  of  a  different 
class,  which  will  also  assist  the  decoration  of  our 
gardens  and  the  supply  of  the  indoors  flower-baskets 
of  the  season.  We  allude  to  autumn  flowering  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials. 

The  extravagant  attention  for  so  many  years  given 
to  bedding  plants  had  well-nigh  sent  out  of  cultivation 
those  interesting  perennials — the  glory  of  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens  of  our  forefathers  —  when  they 
happily  attracted  the  notice  of  plant  collectors  thtough 
the  agency  of  some  of  our  best  gardening  firms,  who 
undertook  once  more  to  introduce  them  to  the  public. 
To  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York,  Messrs.  Osborne  of 
Fulham,  Messrs.  Henderson  of  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  and  some  few  others,  are  due  the  best 
thanks  of  all  persons  who,  like  ourselves,  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  these  old-fashioned  but  beautiful  and 
most  easily  cultivated  plants.  The  catalogue  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  sent  out  by  any  of  these  firms  is  worthy 
of  an  attentive  perusal,  and  a  visit  to  the  gardens  contain¬ 


ing  their  collection  will  amply  repay  any  one  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  journey.  Spring  and  summer 
are  the  two  seasons  most  rich  in  herbaceous  flowers  ; 
but  autumn  can  boast  of  a  goodly  supply,  and  there 
are  several  that  will  last  on  well  into  winter. 

We  will  select  a  few  suitable  for  small  gardens  at 
the  present  season,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  may 
be  inclined  to  give  some  or  all  of  them  a  place  in  their 
flower-borders,  not,  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bedding  plants,  but  to  form  permanent  tenants  of  the 
soil  with  which  their  bedding  stock  may  be  inter¬ 
mixed. 

Alstracmeria  aurea  will  yield  flowers  from  August  to 
October.  Anchusa  paniculata  or  panicled  Bugloss, 
the  Japan  anemone ;  varieties  of  the  aster,  of  which 
multiflorus,  novae  angliae,  and  ruber  are  the  best. 
Campanula,  of  which  the  “  clustered”  white  and  double 
varieties  will  flower  in  summer  and  autumn  also ; 
Chelone,  Gaillardia  bicolor ;  Lobelia  propinqua  and  L. 
victoria ;  the  Rosy  Ly thrum  ;  the  musk  plant ;  Frazer’s 
.^nothera  and  JE.  speciosa  superba  ;  Oxalis  Bowiei  ; 
the  Pentstemon  ;  any  of  the  late-flowering  Phloxes  ; 
Potentilla  Garneriana  and  P.  Tongui ;  Prunella  grandi- 
flora ;  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  ;  Silene  maritima  ;  the 
double-flowered  Spiraea ;  the  late-blooming  Statice  ; 
Tritoma  uvaria  ;  the  red  Valerian  ;  the  Veronica  -,  and 
Vinca  major  and  minor  of  different  colours.  The 
elegant  Pampas  grass,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
class,  adorn  the  autumn  period  ;  and  so  do  the  Yuccas, 
which  generally  choose  this  season  of  the  year  to  put 
forth  their  stately  flowers.  We  always  regret  to  see 
the  Yuccas  in  flower.  Plants  of  this  class,  especially 
Y.  recurva,  are  in  themselves  so  beautiful,  and  seem 
to  increase  in  beauty  as  they  grow  older,  that  we  can 
well  dispense  with  their  flowers,  which  in  almost  all 
cases  deprive  us  of  the  plants,  for  the  flowering  stem 
dies  down  to  the  roots,  which  send  up  suckers  to  repair 
the  loss. 

We  remarked  just  now  that  herbaceous  perennials 
are  very  easy  to  cultivate.  One  or  two  hints  upon  this 
point  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Such  plants  are 
mostly  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  offsets 
.ire  so  numerous  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  multiply¬ 
ing  specimens.  For  this  reason  they  are  inexpensive 
to  purchase,  and  those  who  grow  them  have  ample 
opportunities  of  being  generous  to  their  friends.  They 
delight  in  fresh  soil ;  an  observant  eye  will  soon  detect 
their  fondness  for  it,  for  the  outside  shoots  are  in¬ 
variably  the  strongest,  as  may  be  remarked  very  plainly 
in  the  case  of  Campanulas  and  Phloxes.  The  finest 
flowers,  also,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  strongest  and 
most  recently  transplanted  offsets.  A  rich  soil  and  a 
division  of  roots  every  two  or  three  years  are  the  main 
requisites  of  success  in  growing  all  ordinary  herbaceous 
perennials.  It  is  now  quite  time  to  turn  our  attention 
to  some  few  flowering  plants  which  are  especially 
associated  with  this  season :  we  allude  to  dahlias, 
hollyhocks,  and  chrysanthemums ;  these,  with  the 
autumnal  roses,  carry  on  the  gaiety  of  our  gardens 
into  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter. 
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*•*  It  ia  abaolntely  neoeaaary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discnssed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argfoment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instmction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eorroa  or  thk  English  woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEisPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

The  subscriber  who  gniesses  accurately  tbe  greatest  number  of  the 
present  scries  of  six  acrostics  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  of  this  new  series  and.  onr  seventh  Double 
Acrostic  appeared  in  the  June  number,  and  the  last  will  appear  in 
November.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
known  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason : — 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  us  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeling  sure  that  our  subscribers  at  home  will  not  object  to  the 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  fur  away.  Thus,  nu  solution 
appeared  in  the  August  number,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  the  June  number  are  published  in  the  present  Magazine, 
and  tbe  name  of  the  snccessful  competitor  for  tbe  Guinea  Book  will  be 
published  in  February. 

No.  X. 

Nobody  likes  me,  though  I  oft  mean  well ; 

There  are  many  worse  than  I  am,  truth  to  tell. 

1 .  A  famous  run  had  ballads  of  the  name. 

Though  not  much  was  there  in  them  all  the  same. 

2.  A  definition  every  schoolboy  has  to  learn. 

To  be,  to  do,  and  thirdly — then  my  turn. 

3.  Of  every  wondrous  transformation  scene 
Not  one  more  wonderful  than  mine,  I  ween. 

4.  A  day  in  which  we  can  do  nought,  nor  eat. 

Nor  sing,  nor  play,  nor  work,  nor  laugh,  nor  fret. 

Alleok.x. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  VII.  (June  Number). 

P  Pallas  S 
R  Randolph  H 
I  Irrawadi  I 
Z  Zoroaster  R 
E  Elephant  T 

Correct  replies  have  been  received  from  Biondina,  Carlist,  Doldrum, 
and  Lilliesleaf. 

Biondina. — Will  you  kindly,  for  the  future,  send  the  solution  of 
each  acrostic  on  separate  paper,  and  will  you  also  write  your  now  dc 
phime  and  your  name  and  address  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  acrostic  ? 

Socks  for  Children. 

I’livsiciAN  writes — “  My  letter  in  the  August  number  has  been 
copied  into  so  many  papei-s  through  the  country,  and  seems  to  have 
interested  so  many  persons,  that  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on 
the  same  subject  relating  to  some  objections  I  have  met  with  in 
private  os  to  children  wearing  socks.  Many  mothers  think  it  an 
untidy  style  of  dress,  and  say  that  children  tumble  and  stretch  their 
socks  in  playing,  and  then  they  look  ‘  sloppy’  at  the  ankles.  Of 
course,  if  children  wear  shoes,  as  most  do  in  the  house,  these  remarks 
have  some  weight ;  but  then  little  clean  white  socks,  turned  down 
upon  little  black  shoes,  are  not  less  pretty  than  when  they  are  freshly 
put  on.  And  coloured  merino  socks  always  keep  up  and  look  neat 
and  tight,  because  they  ore  usually  rather  shorter  than  cotton  ones, 
and  shrink  in  washing.  And  neither  socks  nor  stockings  ought  to  be 


worn  by  children  more  than  one  day,  and  neither  can  get  very  untidy 
in  the  coarse  of  twelve  hours.  I  own  that  a  child  whoso  socks  are 
a  size  too  large,  and  come  up  too  high  in  the  leg,  and  who  wears  the 
ordinary  low-cut  boot,  often  looks  very  dowdy  and  untidy  indeed. 
Mothers  ought  to  see  that  their  children’s  socks  are  an  exact  fit ; 
and,  when  shoes  are  not  worn,  their  boots  ought  to  be  so  high  in  the 
leg  as  to  show  no  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
the  welt,  of  the  sock.  If  these  points  are  attended  to,  and  the  boot 
buttons  closely  round  the  ankle,  and  the  sock  is  clean,  nothing  in  the 
child’s  toilette  will  be  neater  or  more  graceful  than  its  chaussnre. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  favour  of  the  child  with  socks  and 
neatly-booted  feet — its  legs  will  always  appear  to  be  more  prettily 
formed  than  they  appear  to  be  w'aen  encased  in  stockings.  Whether 
this  arises  from  the  due  observance  of  the  proportions  of  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  classic  cothurnus,  or  from  the  contrasts  in  colour 
between  the  warm  skin  and  the  boot  and  sock,  or  from  the  circles 
which  these  form  around  the  leg,  or  from  any  other  optical  illusion, 

I  do  not  know ;  but,  while  a  handsome  limb  looks  all  the  more  hand¬ 
some  and  robust  as  it  rises  round  and  shapely  above  the  neatly-cased 
ankle,  so  the  slenderest  leg  seems  to  acquire  a  more  undulating  form 
and  a  more  graceful  muscular  outline.  These  points  are  worth  the 
attention  of  mothers  who  care  for  the  beauty  of  their  boys  and  girls, 
still  more  of  those  who,  like  myself,  think  that  not  only  are  health 
and  beauty  next  to  godliness,  but  that  it  is  tbe  duty  of  each  of  us,  in 
dress,  and  action,  and  manner,  to  increase  as  far  as  he  or  she  can  the 
outward  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.” 

Aquaria. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  writes: — “  I  am  now 
writing  that  which  I  have  been  collecting  materials  for  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century — namely,  a  larger  and  more  practical  book  on  aquaria 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  produced.  I  am  doing  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  one  who  desires  to  make  and  manage  an  aquarium, 
large  or  small,  of  any  kind,  whether  of  one  gallon  in  capacity,  or  of 
one  million  gallons,  will  be  told  clearly  how  to  do  it,  unfailingly,  as 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every  step  of  progress  is  told  with 
faithful  minuteness.  In  looking  over  my  manuscript,  indeed,  which 
I  find  about  half  completed,  I  see  that  my  favourite  word  ‘  why’  is 
the  one  which  oftenest  occurs.  My  design  is  a  comprehensive  one, 
for  I  trace  in  chronological  order  the  whole  history  of  the  subject 
from  as  early  a  period  as  I  can  find  up  to  the^resent  time,  showing 
how  the  thing  has  gradually  developed  from  very  small  beginnings, 
and  how  it  has  been  retarded  by  many  erroneous  modes  of  procedure. 
In  detailing  emergence  from  error,  I  dwell  on  the  blunders,  early  and 
late,  of  no  one  so  severely  as  those  of  my  own  commission  and  omis¬ 
sion.  I  relate  the  history  and  progress,  as  far  as  the  utmost  research 
will  permit,  of  all  known  public  aiinaria  in  all  countries,  and  I  do  the 
same  with  many  private  ones.  I  give  a  review,  or  rather  a  copious 
analysis,  of  every  book  I  can  find,  in  any  language,  on  aquaria,  and 
this  includes  all  the  public  aquarium  guide-books  and  handbooks 
extant.  For  the  first  time  I  am  collecting  in  one  work  full  and 
accurate  reprints  of  all  early  papers  on  aquaria  issued  in  many 
scattered  scientific  periodicals,  and  I  carefully  analyse  each.  My 
book  will  not  be  a  drily  scientific  one,  but  it  will  be,  I  hope,  accept¬ 
able  to  general  readers.  There  will  be  in  it  much  of  personal 
adventure,  both  merry  and  sad,  much  that  is  autobiographical,  much 
that  is  musical,  and  much  on  art,  science,  and  literature  generally, 
and  the  whole  will  be  tinged  with  a  strong  antiquarian,  or  rather 
retrosi>ective,  character.  My  illustrations  will  be  numerous,  original, 
aud  unusual,  consisting  mainly  of  views,  plans,  and  sections  of  many 
aquaria,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  in  them  employed  to 
circulate  the  water,  and  will  include  also  all  the  portraits  I  can  find 
of  those  who  did  early  and  good  aquarium  work.  Among  these  I 
should  like  to  have  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Anne  Thynne,  who,  in  London, 
in  the  year  1 846,  maintsuned  the  earliest  known  marine  aquarium  on 
the  compensating  principle,  with  plants  and  animals  balancing  each 
other.  Any  hints  or  references  to  early  books,  or  pamphlets,  or 
prints,  or  pictures,  or  photographs,  will  be  very  acceptable.  Among 
other  things,  I  much  want  access,  temporary  or  otherwise,  to  two 
aquarium  guide-books  to  two  now  non-existing  aquaria,  one  in  Vienna, 
dated  about  i860,  and  one  in  Copenhagen,  about  1S73-4.  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  for  any  properly-authenticated  details  in  M3.,  or  any 
references  to  such  as  have  been  published,  on  the  maintenance  of  any 
animals,  ranging  from  sponges  to  fishes,  both  marine  and  fresh  water, 
under  the  conditions  proper  to  aquaria.  Any  loans  made  to  mo  will 
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be  punctually  and  thankfully  returned.  On  my  study  table  reclines, 
as  she  has  done  for  almost  eighteen  years,  my  pet  cat  Mum,  a  lovely 
black  Angora,  and  she  is  as  handsome,  as  affectionate,  as  knowing, 
and  at  times  as  savage,  as  she  has  ever  been.  This  is  the  celebrated 
pussy  who  has  won  five  guineas  at  as  many  consecutive  cat  shows,  and 
who,  saving  the  money  at  a  post-office  savings  bank,  then  spent  it  in 
a  full-sized  photograph  of  herself,  framed  and  glazed,  and  it  now 
hangs,  four  feet  square,  in  our  dining-room.  A  good  deal  of  her 
time  is  spent  in  sleep,  but  when  shells  awake  on  my  left  on  my  table, 
watching  me  writing,  looking  the  while  as  wise  and  as  grave  and 
solemn  as  all  the  twelve  Judges  of  England  rolled  into  one,  a  stranger 
would  suppose  that  she  does  all  the  thinking,  and  that  I  am  only  her 
amanuensis,  and  do  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  writing.  Like 
Dickens’s  Mr.  Chops  the  Dwarf,  she  seems  swelling  to  the  point  of 
bursting  with  the  great  amount  of  aquarium  learning  she  has  imbibed 
during  so  many  years  of  watching  my  pen,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England.” 

Knitting-Machines. 

J.  K.  writes  from  New  Brunswick — “  M.vdam, — I  notice  in  Vol. 
XXII.,  No.  IS*,  for  June  last,  at  page  331,  an  inquiry  for  a  knitting- 
machine.  For  over  six  years  I  have  made  them  a  study,  and 
endeavonred  to  introduce  them  in  this  province,  not  only  as  family 
knitters,  but  for  profit,  and  to  this  end  I  have,  in  those  I  use,  intro¬ 
duced  many  little  aids  for  expeditious  knitting  for  factory  use,  which 
are  not  quite  absolutely  necessary  for  family  nse,  where  time  is  not 
money,  and  for  whose  special  use  those  called  family  knitters  are 
very  suitable,  as  they  are  purchased  either  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  or  their  agents.  Prices  vary  from  20  dollars,  £4  2s.  6d.,  to 
£70  sterling,  so  that  all  parties  can  be  suited.  Those  from  £4  2s.  6d. 
to  £10  are  mostly  of  the'cylindrical  build,  such  as  the  style  of  the  Little 
Rapid,  to  be  seen  at  273,  Oxford-street,  W.,  or  128,  Portland-street, 
Manchester.  For  domestic  purposes  they  are  invaluable,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  both  labour  and  money-saving  machines.  Mothers  of 
families  will  soon  discover  the  advantages  of  a  knitting-machine. 
They  are  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  a  household  necessary,  and  far 
more  so  than  a  sewing-machine.  These  knitters  are  easily  learned. 
A  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  after  a  week’s  practice,  ought  to  be 
able  to  knit  many  pairs  of  socks  and  stockings  a  day.  As  regards 
cylindrical  machines,  this  I  will  say  (despite  the  assertions  of  their 
inventors)  that  they  are  better  suited  for  hosiery  and  fancy  knitting 
than  the  flat  machines.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  become  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  best  knitters  of  the  day,  and,  two  years  ago,  took  the 
diploma  for  the  beet  knitted  goods  in  this  province.  No  money 
prizes  were  pven.  My  samples  were  not  confined  to  hosiery,  but  to 
other  pieces  of  wearing  apparel,  including  some  fancy  articles.  I 
used  in  their  execution  the  Bichford  (style  of  the  Little  Rapid),  the 
Crane,  the  Appleton,  and  the  Lamb  knitting-machines,  all  of  which 
I  consider  first-class  knitters.  I  am  therefore  no  tyro  in  their  use, 
and  on  those  machines  I  execute  work  little  dreamed  of  by  their 
inventors.  As  regards  choice  of  a  machine,  I  find  a  difficulty  in 
replying  thereto.  Pocket,  taste,  object,  and  time  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  money  is  no  object,  take  a  Lamb 
machine,  and  address  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  izS,  Portland-street,  klan- 
cheeter,  make  mention  of  my  name,  and  ascertain  the  style,  class,  dec., 
of  the  machine  I  wonld  desire.  If  your  taste  is  for  fancy  work,  try 
a  Bichford ;  if  for  hosiery,  cither  a  Little  Rapid,  a  Bichford,  Franz 
and  Pope,  or  a  Branson,  but,  before  yon  make  a  selection,  try  a 
Branson’s  Combination.  This  is  a  cylindrical  machine,  the  invention 
of  a  Dr.  TntUe,  manufactured  by  the  Lamb  Company,  that  they  say 
is  superior  to  aU.  Of  this  I  have  my  doubts,  for  I  fear,  from  a 
description  and  photograph  of  it  in  my  possession,  it  is  both  com¬ 
plicated  and  expensive.  For  simplicity,  the  four  named  cannot  be 
beaten,  remember,  as  family  knitters.  If  you  desire  to  knit  under¬ 
garments  as  well  as  hosiery,  the  flat  machines  are  best  suited,  such 
as  the  Crane,  Appleton,  Lamb,  Ac.  The  Crane  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  machine,  much  more  so  than  the  Appleton  or  Lamb,  but 
in  finishing  off  work  there  is  more  after  hand-work  than  in  any  other 
machine.  If  money  is  not  a  conrideration,  the  Lamb,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  is  A  I.  Any  one  wonld  be  charmed  with  it.  It  runs  most 
easily,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  caste  in  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a 
favonrite  machine  of  mine.  But  all  have  great  merit,  and  each  one 
something  peculiar  to  itself  which  causes  admiration.  They  are  all 
marvels,  and  it  is  surprising  the  variety  of  work  they  can  turn  out. 
’There  are  very  few  hand  stitches  I  cannot  duplicate  on  one  or  other 


of  the  machines  named,  striping,  Balmoral,  and  the  garter  stitch, 
as  rapidly  as  ordinary  knitting ;  but  then  I  have  given  much  time  to 
these  knitters.  Still,  what  I  can  accomplish,  others,  with  practice 
and  using  their  heads,  can  produce.  I  could  write  for  hours  on 
knitting  and  knitting-machines.  There  is  more  in  them  than  is 
supposed,  and  I  strongly  recommend  their  use.  No  one  will  regret 
laying  out  a  few  pounds  in  their  purchase.  This  much  I  advise — do 
not  purchase  any  knitting-machine  till  you  have  examined  those  of 
several  manufacturers.  Do  not  buy  a  i  or  3  needle-machine,  but 
look  at  those  I  have  named  in  particular.  See  them  worked  in 
various  ways,  not  merely  in'  knitting  a  piece  of  flat  or  tubular  work, 
for  all  will  do  this  equally  well.  Take  no  machine  that  revolves  the 
needle  cylinder.  If  you  come  across  those  I  have  vetoed,  on  running 
them  you  will  soon  know  the  reason  why.  I  have  written  to  the 
Branson  Company  to  write  and  tell  you  where  their  machines  are  to 
be  found.  Their  manufactory  is  157,  North  Eight  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  United  States.” 

An  Autumn  Tour. 

A  Tbavellee  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bied,— Can  you  find 
space  in  your  Conversazione  for  an  account  of  a  trip  we  have  enjoyed  ? 
1  would  not  ask,  only  that  it  will  be  a  kind  of  answer  to  the  question 
asked  by  Annabella  in  your  last,  as  to  the  best  route  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  I  have  tried  several,  and  can  confidently  recommend  that  by 
the  Great  Eastern  and  Harwich  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  I 
always  considered  myself  a  wretched  sailor  until  I  went  by  those 
boats,  and  much  of  my  enjoyment  was  spoiled  by  sea-sickness  and  its 
anticipation,  but  this  time  I  was  not  in  the  least  ill.  IVe  were  only 
away  from  Monday  evening  till  Saturday  morning,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  saw  a  great  deal  in  the  time.  We  started, 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  from  the  Bishopsgate-street  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  on  a  Monday  evening,  and,  after 
just  enough  railway  to  allow  us  to  feel  that  wo  were  ‘really  off,’  got 
on  board  the  splendid  boat  at  Haru'ich  on  which  we  were  to  cross  the 
120  miles  of  sea  that  lay  between  us  and  Rotterdam.  We  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  weather.  The  stars  were  shining,  and  a  lovely  young  moon 
surveyed  herself  like  a  coquette  in  the  water.  We  sat  on  deck,  ladies 
included,  till  very  late,  noting  the  steadiness  of  the  boat,  listening  to 
the  varions  languages  spoken  by  our  fellow-passengers,  and  inhaling 
the  delicious  ozone  till  the  fresh  air  made  the  ladies  sleepy,  and  they 
went  below  to  find  comfortable  berths  and  superior  appointments, 
with  as  much  air  as  it  is  possible  to  have  so  far  down  from  the  deck. 
Next  morning  we  got  up  to  find  ourselves  sailing  up  the  Maas  to 
Rotterdam.  The  flat  Dutch  coast,  with  its  little  round  stunted  trees 
and  ever-recurring  windmills,  looked  different  enough  from  the  trim 
English  fields  with  our  British  variety  of  trees  in  their  varied  and 
graceful  forms.  At  about  nine  o’clock  we  disembarked  on  the 
Boompjes,  which  is  street,  promenade,  and  dock  in  one,  with  its 
houses  and  trees.  Just  opposite  where  the  boat  stops  is  the  Dutch- 
Rhenish  Railway,  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  which  enables  the 
traveller  to  go  straight  on  without  the  aid  of  cabs  or  cabmen.  We, 
however,  felt  inclined  for  breakfast,  and  drove  to  the  H6tel  dos 
Bains,  where,  having  refreshed,  we  adjourned  to  a  pretty  garden, 
with  flowers,  trees,  and  a  tiny  fountain  plashing,  to  write  the  in¬ 
evitable  letters  home.  Here  it  was  that  we  began  to  make  a  list  of 
the  things  we  should  like  to  take  back  with  ns,  which  we  headed  with 
Meinherr’s  pretty  fountain !  Having  ordered  a  carriage  for  a  drive 
through  the  town,  the  tender-hearted  of  our  party  were  relieved  to 
find  that  the  horses  were  fat  and  strong,  for  we  had  noticed  that  those 
in  the  flys  were  the  thinnest,  the  untidiest,  and  the  most  dejected  of 
animals.  The  intelligent  Dutchman  who  was  our  charioteer  drove  ns 
to  all  places  of  note — first  the  cathedral,  which  looks  venerable  enough 
from  afar,  but  once  enter  it,  and  all  the  ideas  that  seem  rightly  to 
belong  to  things  of  long  ago  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away ; 
for  even  here  the  exaggerated  Dutch  cleanliness  intrudes.  White¬ 
wash  covers  the  walls,  the  stone  floors  are  suggostive  of  soap,  and  we 
felt  it  was  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  some  of  the  notable 
Dutch  honsewives  had  not  hung  out  their  washing  to  dry  on  lines 
from  De  Witt’s  monument  to  that  of  Van  Tromp.  Perhaps  they 
would,  if  it  were  not  the  fashion  in  Holland  to  dry  the  clothes  on  the 
grass,  not  on  lines.  The  principal  things  that  struck  us  as  strange 
were — after  the  numberless  canals  that  made  Hood  call  Rotterdam 
‘  a  sort  of  vulgar  Venice’ — the  extraordinary  headdresses  of  the 
peasant  women,  wide  white  linen  flapping  on  either  side  of  the  head, 
with  two  gold  horns,  which,  to  be  of  nse  as  ffisteners,  should  be 
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driven  straiglit  through  the  head.  I  don’t  suppose  they  were,  but 
they  looked  as  if  they  were.  The  ladies  of  our  party  added  a  pair  of 
gold  horns  to  the  list  of  things  we  wished  to  take  back  with  us.  The 
headdress  looked  picturesque  and  quaint  enough  except  in  those  cases 
— and  they  were  the  majority,  dear  ladies ! — where  the  fair  wearer 
wore  an  English  bonnet  with  its  cheap  artificial  flowers  and  stiff 
ribbons  over  the  national  headgear !  One  old  lady  in  black  looked  very 
nice,  and  in  our  drive  we  saw  one  pretty  girl — only  one !  W e  thought 
the  women  very  plain,  and  the  men  no  better,  though  most  of  the 
faces  had  a  kindly  expression  mixed  with  a  certain  shrewdness  that 
engaged  our  liking  as  well  as  our  respect.  No  dogs  play  and  bark 
through  the  streets  of  Rotterdam.  Here,  as  in  the  other  Dutch  and 
German  towns  wo  visited,  the  dogs  are  useful  members  of  society. 
They  are  harnessed,  singly  or  in  pairs,  in  small  carts,  on  which  are 
fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  &c.  We  noticed,  too,  that  there  was  no  sing¬ 
ing  or  whistling  such  as  are  heard  in  our  English  streets.  The  Dutch 
street  boy  resembles  in  no  way  either  the  Paris  gamin  or  the  London 
arab.  He  is  contemplative,  grave,  but  probably  enjoys  himself  after 
his  own  fashion  as  well  as  do  his  far-away  human  cousins  Gavroche 
and  BiU.  We  went  on  the  same  day  by  rail  to  Cologne  and  drove 
across  the  long  bridge  over  the  Rhine  to  the  H6tel  Bellevue,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  scene  as  if  from  fairyland.  The  terrace  was  lighted 
up,  groups  of  people  walked  and  ate  under  the  trees,  the  band  played, 
and  the  moon  shone  out  as  if  she  Hked  helping  everything  to  be 
bright  and  gay.  Next  morning,  after  a  peep  at  the  grand  old 
cathedral,  which  wo  intended  to  ‘  do’  on  our  way  back,  we  embarked 
on  one  of  the  saloon  steamboats  and  went  up  the  Rhine.  This  was, 
perhaps,  our  pleasantest  day,  though  it  seems  invidious  to  select  one 
as  the  pleasantest  when  all  were  so  fnU  of  pleasure.  For  a  little  way 
up  from  Cologne  the  Rhine  is  wonderfully  like  the  Thames  near 
Mortlake,  but  at  last  the  Siebengebirge  came  in  sight,  with  the  castle 
of  Drachenfels  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  nearest  the  river.  From 
this  point  the  scenery  gets  lovelier  at  every  bend  of  the  river.  The 
vintage  had  not  begun,  but  we  could  see  the  grapes  hanging  in  rich 
clusters.  We  counted  fifteen  castles  between  Cologne  and  Coblentz, 
where  we  landed,  but  the  most  beautiful  castle  of  them  all  remains 
without  a  name  in  our  memories.  It  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
going  up  to  Coblentz,  is  surrounded  by  woods,  and  near  it  there  is  a 
romantic  old  arch,  possibly  the  window  of  some  old  chapel.  We 
immediately  added  the  arch  and  the  castle  to  our  list  of  coveted 
things  to  take  back  with  us.  Soon  after  we  came  to  Rolandseck, 
the  place  whence  the  devoted  Roland  looked  across  every  day  to  the 
convent  where  his  dear  Agnes  had  taken  the  vows,  thinking  him  dead. 
Love  knew  how  to  live  on  crusts  in  those  days  !  Was  it  of  Roland 
and  Agnes  that  Uhhmd  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  his  exquisite 
little  poem  of  the  two  who,  far  apart,  dreamed  they  were  together 
again  and  were  happy  in  their  dream  tiU  the  shrill  little  cruel  con¬ 
vent  bells  awoke  them  to  remembering  they  could  never  bo  together 
any  more  ?  But  we  must  not  sentimentalise,  for  here  is  the  good- 
natured  German  waiter,  with  his  tiny  German  napkin  in  his  hand, 
bringing  our  luncheon  of  purple  and  green  grapes,  yellow  plums, 
dainty  white  bread  and  gruyt-re,  with  a  bottle  of  Rudesheimer :  an 
idyllic  sort  of  luncheon,  eaten  os  it  was  with  the  best  of  scenery  on 
each  side  of  us,  the  brightest  of  suns  over  us,  and  good  friends— the 
best  of  company — beside  us.  Soon  we  pass  Bonn  on  our  right  and 
Neuwied  on  our  left,  leaving  two  English  girls  at  the  latter  place, 
where  they  are  going  to  school,  and  from  the  pier  they  wave  their 
handkerchiefs  to  us.  We  are  not  likely  ever  to  see  you  again,  school 
prls— we  do  not  even  know  your  name— but  may  you  have  happy 
school  days  at  pretty  Neuwied !  A  heavy  shower,  the  drops  as  large 
08  half-crowns,  having  driven  us  downstairs,  we  got  back  on  deck 
again  just  in  time  to  see  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  we  land  at  Coblentz 
and  walk  across  to  the  Anker  Hotel,  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
landing-stage.  While  here  wo  walked  across  the  picturesque  old 
bridge  of  boats,  a  portion  of  which  is  raised  when  a  boat  has  to  pass 
through.  As  we  strolled  along  in  the  gloaming,  a  chain  clanked 
loudly,  and  as  we  had  heard  a  steamboat  quite  close,  we  concluded 
the  drawbridge  was  rising.  In  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we  were  on 
the  part  that  was  to  rise,  we  aU  began  to  run,  and  had  afterwards  a 
hearty  laugh  at  our  fright.  Early  next  morning  we  started  to  see  the 
fortress,  Ehrenbreitstein.  Alas  for  ronutnee !  I  had  always  thought 
of  Honour’s  Brood  Stone  as  one  of  the  very  strongholds  of  romance, 
but  it  is  only  a  stronghold  of  German  military  defences.  The  old 
castle  below  the  fort  pleased  ns  much  more,  though  we  delighted  in 


the  view  from  the  top  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  wondered  at  the 
peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  seem  to 
have  come  to.  They  flow  side  by  side,  but  their  waters  do  not  mingle, 
and  the  line  where  they  meet  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  Rhine  is 
of  a  dull  blue,  and  the  Moselle  of  a  purplish  brown  colour.  After 
breakfast  we  took  train  back  to  Bonn,  saw  its  famous  U niversity,  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  house,  the  church  opposite  with  a  beautiful  bronze  monument 
to  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine ;  noticed  the  particular  beauty  of 
the  hands ;  did  not  see  the  Crown  Prince,  who  passed  through  while 
we  wore  there ;  had  a  capital  salad— a  most  inscrutable  one — every 
morsel  was  a  fresh  surprise — and  went  to  the  landing-stage  to  wait 
for  our  boat.  It  was  really  a  wait,  and  this  was  the  only  contre¬ 
temps  we  met  with  on  our  journey.  'The  Crown  Prince  was  about, 
and  he  had  appropriated  the  regular  boat,  turning  all  the  passengers 
out  into  a  much  smaller  one,  and  delaying  us  for  two  hours  on  our 
journey  back  to  Cologne.  Worse  still,  when  we  got  there  we  found 
that,  owing  to  his  Highness’s  intending  to  pass  the  night  there,  the 
hotels  were  all  full,  and  we  had  to  get  on  by  train  without  time  to 
see  the  cathedral,  or  even  to  buy  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne  from  the 
real  Jean-Marie  Farina,  whose  name  is  legion.  Bradshaw,  when 
appealed  to,  gave  us  our  choice  of  passing  the  night  at  Crefeld  or  at 
Neuss.  Crefeld  was  described  as  ‘  a  flourishing  town,’  which  did  not 
sound  allnring,  and  Neuss,  stated  to  imssess  an  old  cathedral  and 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  was  our  selection.  We  were  glad  we 
went  there,  if  only  for  the  peep  it  gave  us  of  the  quiet  home  life  of 
the  Germans,  whom  we  began  to  like  while  we  were  here.  The  land¬ 
lord  and  landlady  of  the  hotel  sat  in  the  same  room  with  us,  and 
talked  with  their  friends,  bowed  to  us  and  bade  us  good-night  when 
we  retired,  and  this,  together  with  their  good-natured  looks,  gave  us 
a  more  ‘  home-like’  feeling  than  we  had  experienced  since  we  entered 
Germany.  Early  next  morning  we  walked  up  the  long  old-fashioned 
street,  and  entered  the  cathedral,  more  than  six  hundred  years  old. 
Service  was  going  on,  but  wo  managed  quietly,  without  disturbing 
the  congregation,  to  see  that  the  coloured  glass  is  ‘  loud’  and  inhar¬ 
monious,  and  to  remark  the  beauty  of  the  Christ’s  face  over  one  of 
the  shrines.  A  woman  who  sat  opposite,  lost  in  contemplation,  looked 
os  if  the  heavenly  face  gave  her  peaceful  thoughts.  Our  Saviour  is 
represented  as  blessing  the  little  children,  and  the  countenance  is  full 
of  love  and  sweet  and  perfect  calm.  We  also  looked  at  a  very  old 
gateway  at  the  end  of  the  town,  but  had  to  get  back  to  breakfast  and 
off  to  Rotterdam,  where  one  of  our  good  friends,  the  Great  Eastern 
Company’s  steamers,  was  waiting  for  us.  The  weather  was  still  our 
friend.  We  left  Holland  basking  in  the  sun,  and  spent  a  plcasan 
evening  on  deck  after  a  very  welcome  tea-dinner  in  the  saloon.  Next 
morning  we  turned  up  at  Bishopsgate-street  station  in  time  to  get 
home  to  breakfast,  just  when  the  rolls  were  hottest,  and  before  the 
milk  had  begun  to  analyse  itself  in  its  endeavour  to  find  out  how 
much  of  it  was  milk  and  how  mnch  water.  'Thus  ended  a  most 
enjoyable  Uttle  trip,  and  the  object  of  this  letter  will  be  attained  if 
any  one  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  our  example,  snatch  a 
week  from  business  or  busy  idleness,  and  run  across  to  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  Continent.  If  any  do,  they  wiU  find  them¬ 
selves,  as  we  did,  better  and  stronger  in  every  way  on  their  return  to 
England,  home,  and  duty.  Bishopsgate-street  station  receives  many 
a  passenger  weary,  feverish,  jaded,  and  the  same  station  restores  them 
refreshed,  alert,  and  ready  to  take  Time  by  the  forelock,  instead  of 
toUing  after  him  in  vain,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  at  the  end  of  a 
London  season.  P.S. — I  may  mention  that  we  did  not  bring  back 
with  us  the  old  castle,  the  acacia  trees,  the  geranium  bank,  or  the 
fountain.  The  youngest  of  our  party  brought  a  pocket  full  of  stones 
picked  up  on  what  he  considered  the  most  notable  sites,  and  another 
of  us  cherishes  a  vine  leaf  and  a  frond  of  acacia  plucked  at  Ehren¬ 
breitstein  on  that  mellow  August  morning.  These,  with  a  Delft 
pitcher,  form  the  diminished  list  of  our  trophies.” 

Work-Table. 

Useful  writes— “I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  meeting  with 
any  place  whore  crewels  can  be  bought  wholesale  or  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  at  the  retail  wool  shops,  that  I  am  glad  to  help  any  other 
worker  who  is  in  the  same  difficulty.  I  searched  diligently  through 
every  ladies’  book  and  paper  that  I  could  meet  with  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  crewels  advertised  in  any  form,  but  vain  was  my  search.  By 
accident  I  heard  of  Messrs.  Appleton  Bros.,  34,  Hart-street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  and  from  them  I  have  got  crewels  both  good,  and,  by  com- 
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parison,  cheap.  1  bad  hitherto  given  ad.  per  skein,  and  it  took  5^ 
skeins  to  make  i  oz.,  while  Messrs.  A.  sell  theirs  at  6d.  per  oz.  skein. 
They  do  not  pay  any  postage  or  carriage,  however.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  flat  patterns  advertised  in  the 
Englishwoman  and  other  fashion-books  and  those  advertised  by 
some  other  London  and  American  houses  at  a  much  lower  rate  ?  In 
boyiug  a  pattern  one  wishes  to  have  it  good  but  also  cheap  wheu  the 
two  qualities  cau  be  combined.  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  more  costly  patterns  are  really  the  cheapest.  [A  trial  of 
the  two  will  soon  convince  yon  of  the  material  difference.  An  un¬ 
reliable  pattern  is  worse  than  none.]  The  crewel  pattern  gpvcn  in 
the  Aug  ist  number  of  this  Magazine  may  be  taken  off  quite  easily 
by  first  copying  it  exactly  into  tracing  calico,  then  lay  carbon  paper 
lietween  the  material  used  and  the  copy,  and  go  carefully  over  the 
marks  with  a  style  or  a  small  bone  needle.  On  crash,  holland,  or  any 
light-coloured  material  you  will  have  an  accurate  copy  without 
spoiling  the  coloured  pattern,  which  you  will  need  for  the  shades  and 
colours.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Monogbam  writes — “Dear  Hcmmixg-Bied, — I  see  in  last  month’s 
number  that  some  one  uses  the  sime  nom  de  plume  as  mine,  making 
various  inquiries  respecting  bridal  outfit.  Fearing  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Conversazione  might  imagine  from  this  that  Monogram  (No.  i) 
had  hitherto  written  under  false  colours,  representing  herself  as  a  mar- 
ried  rather  than  a  single  woman,'  I  hasten  to  ask  you  to  have  the  mistake 
set  right.  It  is  just  five  years  ago  since  I,  Monogram,  donned  my 
bridal  veil,  so  all  I  have  written  from  time  to  time  about  household 
management  and  that  kind  of  thing  is  from  the  experience  I  have 
gained  since  I  have  had  a  house  of  my  own  to  manage.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  me  if  Mrs.  Browning’s  poems  are  published  in 
one  volume,  and  the  price  ?  I  have  long  wished  for  them.  Having 
often  read  of  the  valuable  properties  of  Rowlands’  Kalydor,  I  tried 
it  for  myself  during  a  month  at  the  seaside,  and  with  very  comforting 
results.  During  my  other  visits  the  sea  breezes  made  my  face  bum 
and  smart  and  grow  rough,  but  at  the  least  threatening  of  anything 
of  the  kind  I  gently  bathed  it  with  Kalydor,  and  put  cold  cream  on 
at  night,  thereby  'preserving  my  complexion’  quite  satisfactorily, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  furs  will  be  fashionable  this  winter,  light 
or  dark?  The  Magazine  becomes  more  interesting  and  valuable 
every  month,  I  think.” 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
'inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-gardcn.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Ivory  Basketine,  Dress  Canvas,  Elephant  and  Bright  Diamond 
Towelling,  and  other  novelties  for  Crewel  working  for  Dressers,  free 
for  one  stamp.  Address,  C.  'Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware- 
road,  London. — Advt. 

Dorothea  makes  baby  clothes,  ladies’  underlinen,  newest  fashion, 
very  cheap,  hand-made.  Must  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Monograms 
embroidered. — Advt. 

Beau  Ideal  Embroidery,  Albion  and  Excelsior  Trimmings.  Pattern 
sheets  of  all  these  favourite  goods  free  two  stamps.  Single  cards  free 
by  poet.  C.  Williamson,  Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinu,  Scidding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  taaseb,  less  expoi- 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 


loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pock  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  fid. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each ;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid. ;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  zs.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. — Advt. 

Leather-Make  Calico  is  the  best  for  all  purposes — the  finer  quali¬ 
ties  for  summer  wear  aud  for  hot  climates,  and  the  stronger  numbers 
for  family  use.  Patterns  free  with  other  useful  household  specialities. 
One  stamp.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  or 
Leighton  Buzzard. — -4.dvt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 

Renovo.— Free  by  post,  fi,  iz,  or  Z4  stamps.  The  Great  American 
Glove  Cleaner.  C.  Williamson,  Leather- Make  Calico  Depot,  91, 
Edgware-road. — Adit. 

Devonshire  ferns,  zo  roots,  6  varieties,  for  is. ;  100  roots,  9 
varieties,  5s.  Beautiful  moss,  fid.  per  lb.  Leaves,  100  for  14  stamps. 
Carriage  of  zo  roots  to  London,  4d.— Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace, 
Newport,  Barnstaple. — Advt. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  really  suitable  materials 
for  crewel  work.  A  sample  packet  of  Basketine,  Canvas  Towelling, 
sufficient  for  four  mats,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  is.  in  stamps. 
C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  London. — Advt. 

Important  Discovery. — Saudell’s  Hair  Restorer  has  marvellous 
power  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour  by  natural  means ; 
it  prevents  baldness,  removes  dandruff,  and,  if  the  hair  glands  are 
not  decayed  and  gone,  it  will  cause  new  hair  to  spring  from  each 
living  bulb.  It,  having  no  sediment,  is  the  only  safe,  reliable,  and 
natural  hair  restorer  sold.  In  bottles,  zs.  and  38.  fid.,  by  all  chemists. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other  kind.  3s.  fid.  bottles  sent 
carriage  paid  from  the  proprietor.  Sole  Manufacturer,  T.  O.  S  andell. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Yeovil,  Eugland.  Testimonial,— ^elhuTj 
Osmond,  Jan.  2nd,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
hair  restorer  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  my  hair  was  restored, 
both  in  growth  and  to  its  original  colour,  equal  to  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  over  sixty.  I  was  almost  bald  when  I 
tried  your  restorer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  of  white 
hair.  You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this,  as  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  nee  of  your  hair  restorer.  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Childs.— To  Mr.  T.  0.  Sandell.— Adtt . 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HEDGED  WITH  THORES." 


Christian’s  short  upper  lip  curled,  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

“  And  then,”  continued  Alick,  “  as  to  this  match  with 
Rose  Desmond,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to 
bring  that  about.  If  he  had  her  money  he  might  burn 
his  fingers  with  factories  and  nonsense  as  much  as  he 
chose,  and  he  would  not  be  for  ever  making  claims  on 
me,  and  wanting  to  sell  his  farm  at  Knocknaroon  as  he 
did  the  other  day.  But  you  never  seem  to  see  these 
things-,  you  are  dreadfully  obtuse.  Now  I  always 
know  what  I  am  at.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Rose  and  exciting  Eustace’s  admiration,  though 
you  never  help  me  out  in  the  smallest  way.  One  would 
imagine  that  a  woman  would  naturally  t.ake  an  interest 
in  such  an  affair.” 

“  More  harm  than  good  is  often  done  by  meddling.” 

“Management,  not  meddling,  is  what  is  wanted. 
There  is  that  fellow  Newbolt  hanging  about  the  girl 
from  morning  till  night,  and  he  is  a  rival  worth  dread¬ 
ing,  I  can  tell  you — eager  to  snap  at  a  fine  fortune  and 
a  handsome  wife.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  old  Desmond 
has  such  a  dislike  to  him.  Dr.  Mullaghan  says  he  would 
never  give  his  consent,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  Rose 
herself  does  not  care  a  straw  for  him.” 

“  I  can’t  say,  I  am  sure.” 

“  I  detest  that  can’t  sav,  I’m  sure ;’  it  is  a  most 
provoking  thing  to  hear,  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  in 
one’s  face.  Rose  is  coming  here  this  afternoon  to  stay 
for  some  time.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  her  to¬ 
morrow  ?” 

“  Perhaps  we  might  take  a  ride.” 

“  A  ride  !”  repeated  Alick  angrily  -,  “  you  are  always 
bothering  about  riding.  I  tell  you  I  hate  this  riding  of 
yours.  It  gives  the  men  in  the  stables  so  much  to  do, 
and  makes  you  feel  so  confoundedly  independent.  You 
care  for  nothing  as  long  as  you  are  careering  over  the 
country  on  other  people’s  horses.” 

O 


PART  II.— CHAPTER  VII. 


POETRY — AND  SOMETHING  MORE. 

“  Then  read  from  gome  treasure*!  volume 
The  poem  of  thy  choice, 

/SX  ^  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  music  of  thy  voice.” 

Longfellow. 

HRISTIAN,”  said  Alick  the  next  morn- 
ing,  when  they  were  alone,  “  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  to  you.  You  must  treat  Eustace 
with  more  civility.  Last  night,  when  we 
were  coming  home,  you  hardly  spoke  a 
word  to  him,  and  when  he  went  to  help 
you  off  with  your  wraps  you  flung  them  from 
li’il  didn’t  want  him  to  come  near  you.” 

8“  I  am  sorry  I  seemed  rude,”  answered 
Christian,  colouring ;  “  it  was  the  last  thing  I 
intended.” 

til  it  Whether  you  intended  it  or  not,  you  were. 
But  it  is  the  old  story :  you  seldom  see  any  of  my 
relations,  but  whenever  you  do  you  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  off  some  of  your  absurd  airs. 

There  was  young  D  iniel  of  the  76th - ” 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  talking  of  him,”  interrupted  Chris¬ 
tian  impatiently  ;  “  do  leave  him  alone.” 

“  I  will  talk  of  him  if  I  choose  ;  and  as  to  Eustace,  it 
is  my  express  wish  that  he  should  be  conciliated  in  every 
possible  way.  Our  affairs  are  mixed  up  together ;  he 
has  thrown  into  my  hands  the  entire  management  of  his 
share  in  this  property,  and  it  is  of  the  most  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  me  that  he  should  not  be  offended,  for  he 
might  put  thousands  of  pounds  out  of  my  pocket  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  As  it  is,  I  have  a  certain  prestige  that 
I  would  not  have  otherwise.  I  was  made  a  J.  P.  last 
year,  as  you  know,  and  who  can  tell,  as  time  goes  on,  if 
I  might  not  write  D.  L.  after  my  name,  and  in  Ireland 
that  is  always  a  feather  in  one’s  cap.” 
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“  I  don’t  career  about  on  your  horses,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Eustace  will  be  wanting  that  mare  of  his.  He  only 
got  her  for  Rose,  and  let  you  take  her  out  now  and  then 
for  a  little  exercise.  I  just  humoured  him  about  it,  but 
all  that  is  at  an  end,  my  lady  ;  you  may  content  yourself 
with  Shanks’s  mare  for  the  future.” 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Christian  ;  “  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  a  letter  I  have  just  got ;  it  is  from  Aunt  Mary. 
She  says  she  feels  that  her  strength  has  been  failing  for 
some  time,  and  that  she  does  not  expect  ever  to  be  better.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Alick  briskly,  when  a  person 
has  reached  her  time  of  life  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to 
think  of  getting  better.” 

“She  also  says,”  continued  Christian,  “that  she 
thinks  poor  Aunt  Lizzie  was  rather  mistaken  in  what 
she  did - ” 

“  I  should  think  so,”  muttered  Alick. 

“And  so  she  has  made  her  own  will,  and  has  left  me 
nearly  everything  she  has  in  it.” 

“  Come,  that’s  something  like,”  cried  Alick  with  a 
brightening  face ;  “  that’s  behaving  like  a  reasonable 
creature.  A  few  thousands  would  be  most  seasonable 
just  now.  I  don’t  believe  I  thanked  you  for  your  present 
last  night,  Chrissie ;  I  will  do  it  now.” 

And  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  touched  her  soft 
cheek  with  the  bristly  tips  of  his  moustache. 

“  Oh,  Alick  !”  she  whispered  as  he  turned  away,  “  I 
wish  you  would  like  me  for  what  I  am,  not  for  what  I 
have.” 

But  Aiick  was  far  too  much  engrossed  to  pay  any 
attention  to  this  remark. 

“  When  do  you  think  the  old  lady  will  drop  off.?”  he 
asked  cheerfully.  “  This  spring  weather  is  always  very 
bad  for  elderly  people.” 

“  Oh,  I  think — I  hope  she  will  last  through  the 
summer  ;  the  doctor  says  so  too.” 

“  The  summer  !”  cried  Alick,  stopping  short ;  “  why 
that’s  an  immense  time.” 

“  Surely  you  can’t  wish  her  to  die  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  no — nothing  of  the  kind.  But  when  a 
person  has  come  to  her  advanced  age  I  don’t  know 
what  pleasure  living  can  be  to  her.  She  is  long  past 
seventy,  isn’t  she 

“  Whenever  this  money  does  fall  to  me,”  said  Chris¬ 
tian,  “  I  want  you  to  let  me  have  a  hundred  pounds  of 
it  to  do  as  I  please  with  it.” 

“  A  hundred  pounds  !”  cried  Alick  sharply.  “  What 
could  you  do  with  a  hundred  pounds  ?  It  is  a  vast  deal 
too  much  to  spend  on  some  trifling  trumpery.” 

“  It  isn’t  for  anything  like  that.  I  want  to  give  it — ” 
she  stopped  and  hesitated — “  towards  Eustace’s  factory. 
I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  it  set  going,  and  to  see  all 
the  idle  people  at  work.” 

“What  on  earth  are  they  to  you  or  you  to  them, 
pray  I  certainly  would  not  think  of  allowing  you  to 
lavish  money  on  such  an  absurdity.  I  told  you  ex¬ 
pressly  some  time  ago  to  discountenance  Eustace  from 
it  in  every  way  you  could.  I  know  he  will  sink  a  lot 
of  his  own  money,  and  never  get  a  penny  profit.  I  fully 
expected  you  to  join  with  me  in  dissuading  him  from 
such -a  monstrous  piece  of  folly,  and  I  expect  you  to  do 
so  still.” 


“Then  you  may  expect  me,”  cried  Christian,  draw¬ 
ing  herself  up.  “  I  shall  not  obey  you.  You  may  try 
and  stamp  every  spark  of  life  out  of  me,  but  I  have  a 
right  to  think  as  1  like,  and  I  will.  You  can’t  muzzle 
my  soul ;  you  can’t  make  a  slave  of  it.” 

“Hoity-toity!”  exclaimed  Alick;  “so  we’re  going 
to  flare  up,  are  we  ?  But,  any  way,  your  aunt’s  money 
will  be  handed  over  to  me,  and  not  a  stiver  will  you 
get  for  factories  or  nonsense.  I  suppose  you  think  you 
will  turn  the  penny  and  find  out  a  profitable  investment 
for  yourself,  but  none  of  those  short  cuts  for  me.  No, 
no ;  I  have  paid  the  bills  for  your  clothes  the  last  three 
years,  and  I  will  go  on  doing  it ;  more  than  that  you 
have  no  business  to  expect.” 

Alick  soon  tripped  downstairs,  and  found  Eustace 
reading  the  paper. 

“  Eustace,”  said  he,  “  do  you  know  what  Chrissie  has 
just  been  wanting  to  do  ?” 

“  No — what  ?” 

“  She  had  a  letter  from  one  of  her  aunts  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  it  seems  the  old  lady  is  getting  shaky,  and  has 
made  her  will  in  Christian’s  favour,  and  Chrissie  actually 
wanted  to  make  me  promise  that  when  the  money  fell 
in  I  would  give  her  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  towards  this 
precious  woollen  factory  of  yours.” 

“  Indeed !” 

“  Yes  ;  I  expect  she  has  been  hearing  that  money  is 
sometimes  made  by  these  things,  and  she  thought  she 
would  have  a  try  at  speculating  and  clear  something 
handsome  for  herself.  Women  are  so  rash  :  the  more 
daring  an  investment  is  the  more  attractive  it  is  to  them  ; 
but  I  told  her  distinctly  that  not  one  farthing  should  she 
have  to  throw  away  on  a  wild-goose  scheme  like  this. 
If  you  persist  in  burning  your  fingers,  as  I  am  convinced 
you  will,  that  is  enough.” 

Eustace  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  reading  his 
paper.  As  soon,  however,  as  Christian’s  voice  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  he  laid  it  down. 

“  Chrissie,”  said  he,  going  out  to  her,  “  what  can  I 
say  to  you  ?  Good,  brave  Chrissie  I  always  ready  to 
stand  by  me  and  hold  out  a  helping  hand.” 

“  But  I  am  not  able  to  help  you  as  I  hoped,”  she 
answered  sorrowfully. 

“  Never  mind ;  the  intention  is  the  same,  and  if  you 
cannot  help  me  in  this  way,  you  are  continually  helping 
me  in  others."’ 

Rose  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  unusually  gracious 
and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  one. 

The  April  weather,  which  had  been  showery  and 
changeable,  had  cleared  up  too,  the  air  was  soft  and 
warm  as  a  child’s  breath,  the  sky  was  an  overreaching 
arch  of  infinite  delicious  blue,  and  every  white-fringed 
daisy  among  the  wet  grass,  every  bud  in  the  green 
thorn-bushes,  every  blackbird  that  chirped  among  the 
large-leafed  ivy  over  the  castle  walls,  seemed  to  feel  the 
flood  of  awakening  j  jy,  and  to  be  glad  with  the  tender 
thankful  gladness  of  spring. 

Christian  came  in  from  the  garden  with  her  hands 
full  of  primroses. 

“  It  seems  quite  wrong  to  stay  in  the  house,”  she 
said ;  “  suppose  we  go  and  sit  under  the  trees  ;  it  is 
almost  as  mild  as  summer.” 
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“  To  be  sure,”  replied  Eustace,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  “  Jeremy  Diddler  would  have  been  a 
shockingly  disreputable  acquaintance  for  him  ;  but  then 
I  never  pretend  to  lay  claims  to  a  select  acquaintance. 
Chrissie,  I  see  you  have  prudently  supplied  us  with  a 
stock  of  light  literature  in  case  our  conversation  should 
be  exhausted.  What  have  you  got  here  ?”  and  he  took 
up  one  or  two  of  the  books  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground. 

“  I  thought  you  might  read  something  out  to  Rose,” 
answered  Christian,  laying  an  emphasis  on  “Rose,’’  as 
if  there  was  no  one  else  in  question.  So  Eustace  ac¬ 
cordingly  began.  He  had  a  pleasant  voice  to  listen  to,  as 
it  came  mingled  with  the  joyous  sounds  of  the  spring 
afternoon.  No  w  and  then  a  soft  musical  cadence  floated 
unconsciously  into  i%  and  made  it  deeper  and  fuller. 
He  had  opened  the  book  at  Wordsworth’s  poem  of 
“  Laodamia,”  and  he  read  it  through  slo  wly.  As  he  went 
on,  the  flow  and  swell  of  the  words  seemed  to  carry 
him  away.  Wlien  he  came  to  the  end  he  stopped  and 
repeated  the  words 

“  Love  was  given, 

Knconniged,  sanctioned,  cliiotly  for  tins  end. 

That  self  might  be  annull’d.” 


“  All  right,”  answered  Rose,  “  I  don’t  mind  going.” 

“  I  think  I  will  leave  you  and  Rose  to  yourselves,” 
whispered  Christian  to  Eustace,  as  they  were  collecting 
heaps  of  shawls  in  the  hall. 

He  turned  round  and  stared  at  her  in  blank  dismay. 

“  My  dear  Chrissie,  pray  don’t  dream  of  such  a  thing 
do,  please,  have  some  pity.  Alick  will  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  a  ladies’  man.  I  have  quite  exhausted  all  my 
stock  of  small-talk,  and  it  would  be  positively  cruel  to 
leave  me  with  so  much  grace  and  beauty  on  my  hands, 
and  no  assistance  whatever  to  be  expected.  Why  the 
man  who  got  the  present  of  the  white  elephant,  and  did 
not  kno  w  what  to  do  with  it,  would  be  a  joke  to  me. 
No,  no,  unless  you  come  with  us  I  shall  remain  in  the 
house.” 

“  Very  well.” 

Christian,  however,  hurried  on  in  front,  under 
pretence  of  finding  out  the  pleasantest  place ;  at  last 
she  stopped  under  a  large  elm-tree,  with  a  little 
strip  of  grass  round  it.  The  placid  stream  in  the 
hollow  below,  the  long  lines  of  misty  blue  moun¬ 
tains,  with  their  jagged  knobby  ups  and  downs,  were 
full  in  sight.  The  birds  twittered,  and  the  crows  called 
from  the  fir  plantation  close  by,  and  every  little  sprout 
was  lifting  up  its  head  and  growing  greener  and  fuller 
under  the  glory  of  the  sky  and  the  warm  delight  of  the 
delicate  air.  Christian  found  a  place  for  herself  behind 
the  tree,  quite  apart  from  the  others.  A  dim  nameless 
something  was  beginning  to  haunt  her,  a  half-intelligible 
“  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,”  looked  down  from 
some  almost  invisible  wall,  but  she  refused  to  see  it. 
She  resolutely  turned  away  her  eyes,  and  said,  “No  ! 
no  !  no !  it  is  not  there,  I  know,  it  is  not  there.”  She 
took  out  her  needle  and  worked  away  as  fast  as  her 
fingers  would  go. 

“  Hullo  !”  cried  Eustace,  when  he  and  Rose  came 
up.  “  What  have  you  gone  there  for,  Chrissie  ?  We 
can  scarcely  see  you.” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  mind  me,”  she  answered  hurriedly.  “  I 
am  very  well  where  I  am.” 

“  Nonsense  !  come.  Rose,  let  us  go  to  her  since  she 
won’t  come  to  us  and  taking  up  an  armful  of  rugs 
and  wraps,  Eustace  threw  them  down  close  beside 
Christian’s  corner.  Rose  took  her  seat  magnificently 
on  a  crimson-lined  lion-skin,  and  tilted  back  her  Rubens 
hat,  with  its  white  feather,  which  hung  becomingly  over 
her  sparkling  black  eyes  and  strongly-marked  black  eye¬ 
brows.  As  for  Eustace,  he  flung  himself  full  length  on 
the  grass,  not  far  from  Christian  and  her  work-basket. 

“  Now,”  he  exclaimed,  “  we  are  comfortable — 
awfully  comfortable,  as  your  friend  Captain  Newbolr, 
Rose,  would  say.  By-the-bye,  Rose,  do  tell  us  what 
you  see  to  like  in  that  Newbolt.  Does  he  pay  you 
unusually  nice  compliments  ?” 

“  He  has  more  to  say  than  some  people  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,”  answered  Rose,  tossing  her  head. 

“  Oh  !  I  am  sure  he  has — no  home-thrusts  if  you 
please  ;  I  assure  you  I  am  not  jealous.  I  merely  asked 
for  information,  as  Jeremy  Diddler  would  remark.” 

“Who  is  Jeremy  Diddler ?”  asked  Rose  contemp¬ 
tuously.  “  I  can  tell  you  Captain  Newbolt  is  not  like 
you  :  he  only  knows  the  very  nicest  peop'e.” 


“  What  a  splendid  thought  that  is  !’’  he  cried  ;  “  it 
never  seemed  to  me  half  so  fine  as  it  does  now.” 

“  What  on  earth  does  it  mean  ?’’  asked  Rose,  list¬ 
lessly  opening  her  eyes.  “  Does  any  one  pretend  to 
tell  me  that  people  would  ever  stop  thinking  of  them¬ 
selves  ?” 

“  Can’t  you  imagine  the  process  of  getting  out  of 
yourself.  Rose  ?”  asked  Eustace,  looking  up  with  a 
quizzical  smile. 

“  No,”  replied  Rose  scornfully.  “  What  would  be 
the  fun  of  that  ?  Of  course  people  think  of  themselves 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  they  should.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  if  the  house  was  on  fire,  you  and  I  and 
every  one  wouldn’t  think  of  saving  ourselves  before  any¬ 
body  else 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  should,”  said  Eustace.  “I 
should  be  a  miserable  wretch  if  I  did.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Christian  dreamily,  “  that 
the  happiest  thing  in  the  world  would  be  to  lose  our¬ 
selves  in  somebody  else.  It  is  so  well  to  escape  from 
this  wretched  ‘  I’  that  is  always  haunting  and  torment¬ 
ing  us.” 

“  I  suppose  you  and  Alick  have  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  exercising  the  pleamre,”  said  Rose  sharply. 

Christian  coloured,  and  bei.t  her  head  over  her  work. 

“  I  don’t  think  Christian  vas  talking  about  her  own 
case,”  said  Eustace  gravely;  “she  was  only  speaking 
generally.  It  certainly  is  a  grand  thing,”  he  continued, 
“  to  know  that  in  this  money-grubbing  world  there  is 
sti  1  a  feeling  that  can  make  us  c.ire,  not  for  one  person 
only,  but  which  can  make  us  open  our  eyes  and  hearts, 
and  care  for  every  creature  we  see,  more  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done.  Love  does  not  pin  us  down  ;  it 
spreads  us  out,  so  that  the  whole  world  seems  too  small 
for  us.” 

Christian’s  downcast  face  glowed  slightly,  but  Rose 
burst  out  impatiently — 
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“  What  a  long  tirade  about  nothing  !  I  am  sure  I  have 
had  oceans  of  people  sighing  and  dying  about  me,  but  I 
never  heard  such  tiresome  mystifying  speeches  on  the 
subject  before.” 

“  Your  swains,  my  poor  Rose,”  said  Eustace,  leaning 
his  arm  on  the  grass,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
amused  smile,  “had  only  one  Lnguage,  I’ll  be  bound  ; 
they  all  said,  ‘  You  are  beautiful,  therefore  I  love  you.’ 
Ah  !  child,  there  is  something  more  than  this,  more 
than  is  dreamt  of  in  your  little  philosophy.” 

“  Don’t  call  me  child  !”  cried  Rose  pettishly ;  “  I 
was  twenty-one  last  birthday.  I  am  no  child.” 

“  No,  you  are  not,”  said  Eustace  ;  “  perhaps,”  he 
muttered,  “  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  were.’’ 

Rose  vouchsafed  no  answer,  and  to  escape  from  the 
rather  awkward  pause  that  ensued,  Christian  took  up 
the  first  book  that  came  to  hand,  and  opened  it  at  hap¬ 
hazard.  But  she  had  not  gone  far  with  her  reading 
aloud  when  her  voice  began  to  tremble  and  hesitate  ; 
she  vaguely  wished  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  had  never 
written  that  particular  poem,  or  that  she  had  not  pitched 
upon  it  just  then.  Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  as  she 
came  to  the  words 

“  And,  eonietimes,  by  still  harder  fate. 

The  lovers  met,  and  met  too  late. 

‘  This  heart  is  mine.*  ‘  True,  true,  ah  !  true.’ 

‘  Then,  love,  your  hand.’  ‘  Ah !  no,  adieu !’  ” 

Some  strange  atmosphere  floated  about  these  broken 
words ;  some  vibrating  thrill  echoed  faintly  in  them, 
which  could  not  be  shut  out,  and  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed. 

“  Yes,”  said  Eustace,  “  a  great  many  things  come  too 
late.”  Then  he  rose  up  and  walked  abruptly  to  the 
house.  Rose,  who  had  been  getting  drowsy,  now 
lifted  her  head,  and  looked  inquiringly  after  him. 

“  Why  is  Eustace  gone  ?”  she  asked,  turning  pettishly 
to  Christian. 

“  I — I  can’t  tell.  Perhaps  he  has  business  at  BalUn- 
trague.  I  know  he  was  to  meet  Dr.  Mullaghan  and 
some  of  his  friends  this  afternoon.  Colonel  Roche  is 
not  expected  to  live  through  the  night.” 

“  Strange  that  he  should  leave  me  for  them.  He 
must  have  been  offended  at  something.  A  third  person 
always  does  make  an  unpleasantness.” 

“  Eustace  wished - ”  began  Ctiristian. 

“  Oh !  yes,  I  know,”  interruped  Rose,  tossing  her 
head.  “  Eustace  sometimes  sees  fit  to  be  extra  polite.” 
Then  she  yawned,  took  out  her  enamelled  watch,  com¬ 
plained  that  it  did  not  go,  and  at  last  said,  “  I  wonder 
if  Eustace  is  coming  back  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is,”  answered  Christian.  “  I  hear 
his  horse  going  down  the  avenue.” 

“  What  a  bore  !”  cried  Rose  discontentedly.  “  How 
fearfully  dull  it  is  here  all  by  ourselves !  I  wish  you 
had  been  doing  something  else  than  sending  him 
away.” 

“  I !”  cried  Christian.  “  I  didn’t  send  him  away,” 
and  the  ready  flush  rose  to  her  face. 

Rose  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  So  you  say,”  she 
muttered.  “Just  hand  me  that  novel,  will  you?”  asked 
she.  “  One  hardly  knows — knows  what  to  do  with 
oneself.” 


Christian  stitched  persistently  at  her  work  but,  at 
last  the  needle  fell  from  her  hands  ;  she  could  not  be 
busy  any  longer.  Sometimes  she  glanced  at  Rose,  who 
had  pulled  a  scarlet  shawl  round  her  stately  shoulders, 
and  who  frowned  now  and  then  as  she  rapidly  turned 
over  the  pages  of  her  book  ;  sometimes  she  glanced  at 
the  fading  sun  sinking  behind  the  purple  mountain-tops, 
and  sometimes  at  the  placid  stream  which  glamoured 
through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  elm-tree.  Her 
life  was  no  longer,  like  it,  calm  and  still ;  strange 
currents  and  winds  were  beginning  to  sweep  across  it. 
■She  felt  a  distant  consciousness  that  she  would  have  to 
be  strong.  Well !  so  she  would  be. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

ANDY  MORAN  GETS  THE  ROUT. 

“  But  the  tyrant — curse  on  him  !  looked  into  our  bawn. 

And  drove  us  like  prehauns  upon  the  shaughraun.” 

Irish  Ballad. 

A  WEEK  passed  by — Alick’s  suit  against  Andy  Moran 
came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  then 
sitting,  and  every  inhabitant  of  Rathcrogue  and  the 
surrounding  districts  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  know 
what  would  be  the  issue  of  it.  If  Alick  had  engaged 
Mr.  Simpkins,  Q.C.,  to  advance  his  claims,  Andy 
Moran  had  not  been  behindhand  he  had  Mr. 
O’Reilly  Hoden  on  his  side,  who  was  considered  to 
have  the  keenest  and  sharpest  wit  for  discovering 
law-quibbles  which  could  be  found  anywhere.  He 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  Alick’s 
lease,  and  that,  therefore,  Alick  was  not  the  legitimate 
proprietor  of  the  fir  plantation  at  all,  and  had  no  right 
to  dispossess  Andy  Moran.  But  when  he  was  asked 
for  the  merits  of  his  own  client’s  claim,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  there  were  none,  so  the  judges 
finally  decided  the  case  in  Alick’s  favour,  “  with  costs 
saving  one  particular  point,  which  might  have  to  be 
judged  in  a  superior  court  at  another  time.  Alick’s 
triumph  was  indeed  great ;  his  eyes  glistened  ;  his  face 
fairly  shone  with  satisfaction.  “  I  knew  I  should  get 
the  best  of  it,”  he  frequently  said,  chuckling  to  himself. 
But  now  came  a  new  difficulty ;  nothing  would  get 
Andy  Moran  away ;  every  day  he  promised  to  go,  and 
still  he  stayed  on.  “We  must  only  have  recourse 
to  force,”  whispered  Alick  between  his  closed  teeth. 
Eustace  might  have  taken  more  notice  of  all  this  if  he 
had  not  been  so  engrossed  in  his  election  affairs. 
Colonel  Roche  was  dead,  and  Eustace  had  consented 
to  stand  for  the  vacant  seat ;  so  what  with  election 
news,  election  consultations,  and  the  like,  he  thought 
of  little  else.  A  rival  candidate,  too,  had  been  started 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ryan,  an  eloquent  Home  Ruler, 
and  the  editor  of  a  leading  paper.  Every  post  and  wall 
at  Ballintrague  was  staring  with  the  names  of  “  Hazell” 
and  “  Ryan,”  and  the  question,  “  Which  will  be  the 
man  ?”  was  the  question  of  questions  in  every  one’s 
mouth.  One  fine  afternoon,  late  in  April,  Eustace  and 
Alick  were  riding  home  from  Ballintrague  together, 
each  occupied  with  different  thoughts,  Eustace  full  of 
his  election  prospects,  and  Alick  wondering  if  the 
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sheri/F  had  already  turned  out  Andy  Moran  “  neck  and 
crop”  (as  he  expressed  it),  a  proceeding  which  was 
intended  to  take  place,  with  the  I  e‘p  of  some  stalwart 
constabulary,  that  very  day.  At  last  Eustace  burst  out 
with  “  I  wonder  if  I  have  any  chance  ?” 

“You  would  have  a  very  good  chance,”  answered 
Alick,  “  if  you  were  not  always  tormenting  every  one 
with  your  principles.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  have  me  give  up  my  principles, 
would  you  ?” 

“Oh!  hang  principles,  Isay;  at  least,  they  should 
be  kept  in  moderation.  There’s  no  use  thrusting  them 
down  people’s  throats.  You  must  put  your  principles 
into  your  pocket  if  you  want  to  make  the  Ballintrague 
people  elect  you.  13y  the  way,  who  drew  up  that 
address  of  yours  ?  it  has  done  you  no  end  of  harm.” 

“  I  drew  it  up  myself ;  that  is,  I  showed  the  rough 
copy  to  one  or  two — to  Mr.  Desmond,  and — and — to 
Christian,  and  to  Mr.  Hewson.  They  suggested  a  few 
alterations,  but  nothing  very  important.” 

“  An  old  man,  a  woman,  and  a  parson.  Just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  advisers.  You 
should  have  consulted  me,  I  would  have  kept  in  with 
every  side.  And  as  for  that  factory,  you  will  be  served 
just  like  that  fool  who  tried  to  do  something  of  the 
sort  the  other  side  of  Athnacurry ;  one  night  a  gang 
of  ruffians  with  blackened  faces  rushed  in  upon  him, 
and  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  if  he  didn’t 
give  up  the  scheme.  That’s  the  sort  of  reward  you 
will  get.” 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  mind  all  those  stories  ;  they  sound 
well  enough  till  they  are  looked  into,  and  then  they  don’t 
hold  water  at  all.  Besides,  if  a  madman  chances  to  cut 
his  throat  with  a  dinner-knife,  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  give  up  the  use  of  dinner-knives  altogether  ? 
According  to  your  reasoning  it  would  be.” 

“  I  hate  that  sort  of  arguing,”  retorted  Alick 
peevishly.  “  And  what  on  earth  are  you  hurrying  on 
so  desperately  fast  for  ?  Let  us  take  it  easy ;  there  is 
no  occasion  for  going  at  such  a  rate.” 

“  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  cries,”  said  Eustace, 
still  trotting  on.  “  Yes  I”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 
round  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road,  “  there  is  quite  a 
crowd  round  Moynalty  gate.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  it  ?  and  such  shouting — don’t  you  hear  it  ?” 

“  I  guess  what  it  is.  You  know  I  have  succeeded 
in  my  suit  against  Andy  Moran.  I  have  a  decree  of 
ejectment  against  him,  and  as  he  won’t  go  by  fair 
means  he  must  by  foul ;  the  sheriff  promised  to  send 
some  of  his  officers  to-day  to  turn  him  out,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  what  they  are  doing  now.  I  am  told  it 
is  quite  safe  just  at  present  to  take  these  active  measures  ; 
the  people  are  quite  intimidated,  and  have  lost  all  their 
spirit,  and  that  strip  of  land  would  be  worth  something 
to  me  in  the  winter ;  I  want  it  to  stack  turnips  and 
mangels  for  store-feeding.  It  is  no  affair  of  anybody’s 
but  mine,  and  it  would  be  very  odd  if  I  could  not  do 
as  I  please  with  my  own  when  the  law  allows  me.” 

But  most  of  this  speech  w'as  lost  upon  Eustace,  who 
had  spurred  on  his  horse  and  was  now  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  motley  crowd  which  had  assembled  round 
the  gate.  A  cluster  of  bare-legged  “  gossoons”  had 


actually  mounted  on  the  topmost  bar,  while  others 
peered  through  the  thorny  hedge,  and  some  had  climbed 
into  the  poplar  trees  that  fringed  the  road,  and  clutching 
on  to  one  another,  to  the  great  peril  of  their  limbs, 
they  looked  down  half-terrified,  half-triumphant,  on 
their  less  daring  companions.  Thickset,  frieze-coated 
men,  haggard  hollow-eyed  women,  with  damp  babies 
in  their  arms,  all  were  in  the  intensest  excitement ; 
those  who  were  farthest  away  from  the  gate,  and  could 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  inside, 
shouted  out  at  intervals,  “  Arrah,  thin,  can’t  ye  tell 
what’s  doin’  ?  Is  it  givin’  in  he  is  ?”  And  the  answer 
came,  either  from  the  poplar  trees  or  the  hedge, 
“ Givin’  in,  not  he!  Go  it,  Andy,  go  it,  my  boy ;  fight 
it  out,  fight  it  out  like  murther.  Glory  be  to  goodness, 
isn’t  it  he  that’s  givin’  the  polls  a  fine  leatherin’, 
and  taching  thlm  to  behave  theirselves,  bad  cess  to 
thim  !  and  all  belongin’  to  thim.  He’s  down,  no  !  he’s 
up  ag’in.  Och !  thin,  isn’t  it  he  that’s  the  darlint  for 
the  fightin’  ?  he  and  Danny,  more  power  to  thim  for 
that  same.  And  ah !  will  ye  look  at  Oney,  the  crathur, 
w'ith  her  few  things  tied  around  her,  and  the  weeshy 
childer  and  the  mother  that  owns  thim  ?  Well,  well, 
isn’t  it  a  murderin’  shame  to  sind  thim  out  of  th’  ould 
place,  and  they  there  this  length  ov  time  ?” 

As  Eustace  rode  up  at  a  smart  pace  these  cries  gave 
place  to  a  murmured  “  Whisht !  whisht !  Mr.  Eustace 
is  here ;  the  captain’s  cornin’ ;  be  alsy  now,  boys,  be 
aisy,  till  we  see  what’ll  be  the  ind  ov  it  now.”  Eustace 
walked  his  horse  through  the  little  knots  of  people  who 
obediently  fell  back  on  either  side,  and  pulled  up  at  the 
entrance  gate,  just  as  Andy  Moran,  struggling  and 
wrestling  under  the  iron  grasp  of  two  gigantic  police¬ 
men,  was  dragged  along  to  it  from  the  direction  of  the 
fir-wood.  Behind  Andy  came  his  numerous  and  motley 
family  circle.  First  of  all  hobbled  an  old  grandmother 
hardly  able  to  totter,  and  supported  on  either  side  by  a 
shock-headed  boy.  Then  came  a  donkey-cart,  with  a 
bedstead,  a  quantity  of  crockeryware  which  jolted  at 
every  step,  a  few  stools  and  chairs,  and  a  dilapidated 
and  much-bruised  bandbox  perched  on  the  top  of  all. 
Then  came  Oney,  wiping  away  her  ready  tears  with 
the  back  of  her  hand  ;  her  black  cloak  had  fallen  back 
on  her  shoulders,  and  her  apron  was  full  of  oaten  meal 
caught  up  in  a  hurry ;  but  the  apron  had  holes,  and 
the  oaten  meal  dropped  out,  disregarded,  in  small  heaps, 
and  left  a  winding  trace  all  through  the  trees.  Danny 
was  held  in  tow  by  a  policeman,  but  his  sharp  black 
eyes  followed  his  uncle  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Only  give 
me  a  hint  and  I  am  ready.”  Six  or  seven  younger 
Morans  trailed  desultorily  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession.  Some  were  in  ragged  petticoats  that  hung 
in  festoons  round  their  not  too  clean  skins,  others  in 
apologies  for  trousers  which  were  patched,  but  with 
patches  that  refused  to  keep  together  and  yawned  apart, 
showing  glimpses  of  bare  flesh  which  seemed  quite  at 
honie  in  the  open  air.  They  had  nearly  all  bundles  on 
their  tangled  heads,  and  a  cock  or  a  hen  under  their 
arms.  These  cocks  and  hens  were  determined  to  enter 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  day’s  proceedings  ;  not 
only  did  they  cackle  loudly  but  they  dived  with  their 
wings  and  dug  with  their  claws  and  bills,  leaving  a 
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trail  of  feathers  on  their  track.  The  goats  took  things 
more  quietly,  but  there  was  a  hopelessness  in  their 
feeble  bleating  which  showed  that  their  spirits  were 
not  of  the  best.  Judy  Moran  brought  up  the  rear, 
ostentatiously  holding  a  fat  baby  wrapped  in  a  faded 
shawl  to  her  breast,  while  she  drove  before  her  two 
sturdy  white  pigs,  who  grunted  fretfully  as  they  went 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  they  ought 
to  go.  At  such  times  Judy  would  forget  her  grief, 
and  goad  them  on  viciously  with  a  sharp  stick  -,  but 
again  she  remembered  who  and  where  she  was  ;  her 
tears  flowed  copiously  forth,  and  she  resumed  her 
wailings  and  lamentations  with  a  force  and  volume  of 
tone  that  might  have  reflected  credit  on  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  himself.  The  last  to  come  was  a  pretty 
young  donkey-foal,  a  wild-eyed  little  creature,  who 
added  its  perplexed  neighings  to  the  general  tumult. 
Two  policemen  kept  in  the  background  to  see  that  all 
was  right ;  but  when  Eustace  came  in  sight,  with  Alick 
following  reluctantly  some  distance  behind,  there  was  a 
universal  pause,  and  every  one  stopped  short  to  see 
what  would  come  next.  As  Alick  came  nearer  one  of 
the  most  daring  among  the  crowd  caught  hold  of  his 
horse’s  bridle  and  held  it  fast. 

“  Leave  go,  fellow !”  cried  Alick,  who  had  been 
snapping  his  whip  at  some  of  the  ragged  wretches  on 
the  road.  “  Leave  go  !  I  say,  what  do  you  mean  by 
such  impertinence.^  and  what  do  you  mean,  Andy  Moran, 
by  making  such  a  devil  of  a  row,  and  bringing  a  mob 
of  ragamuffins  about  the  place  ?  O’Rourke,”  said  he 
to  the  head  policeman,  who  had  Andy  in  his  grasp, 

“  you  ought  to  have  got  this  business  over  long  ago. 
You  must  have  been  dilly-dallying  about  it  shame- 
fully.” 

But  O’Rourke’s  reply,  whatever  it  was,  was  quite 
lost,  for  Andy  Moran  shouted — 

“  Loose  a  holt  ov  ’em,  ye  two  villians  ye,  and  let  me 
have  a  word  with  the  masther  meself.  Listen  to  me, 
sir,”  he  cried,  coming  to  the  front.  “  I  want  you  to 
have  a  look  at  your  work.  I  hope  you  like  it,  sir — I 
hope  you  like  it.  Ye  see  the  ould  and  the  wake  and 
the  sick  and  the  young  turned  out  on  the  cowld  world — 
turned  out  from  the  home  they’ve  been  in  these  years 
and  years.  There’s  some  that  ’ud  be  glad  to  see  the 
people  around  them  well  and  happy,  gay  and  light¬ 
hearted  as  the  flowers  in  May,  or  the  birds  up  above 
them  on  Carrignaholty,  but  that’s  not  your  fancy,  Mr. 
Alick  Hazell ;  no,  no,  ye’d  rather  be  scein’  the  bullocks 
feedin’  theirselves  fat  on  the  big  pastures  beyant,  and 
why  ?  becase  they  fetch  a  fine  price  in  the  Liverpool 
markets  ;  not  min  and  womin  wid  flesh  and  blood  like 
yer  own — they  can’t  bring  yez  in  a  penny-piece.  We’re 
not  good  feedin’  for  the  English,  more’s  the  pity.” 

Here  came  a  loud  murmur  of  applause  from  the 
crowd. 

“  Now  just  look  here,  Andy  Moran,”  called  Alick 
sharply.  “  Don’t  be  going  on  to  me  in  that  sort  of 
way ;  it  is  no  manner  of  use.  You  had  no  more  real 
right  to  that  cabin  or  to  that  plot  of  ground  you  called 
your  own  than  I  have  to  Timbuctoo ;  you  were  only 
left  there  on  sufferance — that  is,  as  long  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  for  the  time  being  chose  to  let  you  stay.  You 


never  did  a  stroke  of  work  for  me,  you  never  paid  me 
rent.  I  offered,  actually  offered,  you  money  if  you 
would  turn  out  quietly,  and  you  refused  to  take  it.  I 
then  had  the  case  tried  more  than  once,  and  it  has  been 
finally  determined  that  I  might  turn  you  out  if  I  pleased. 
Therefore  I  do  it,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it  ; 
no  one  can  possibly  accuse  me  of  treating  you  badly ; 
and  though  I  am  not  legally  called  upon  to  give  you  a 
farthing,  still  there  is  a  pound  note  for  you  to  keep  your 
head  above  water  till  you  can  emigrate  to  some  place 
where  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  get  on  far  better  than 
you  could  ever  have  done  here.” 

“  Emigrate  !”  repeated  Andy  scornfully.  “  That’s 
what  it  is,  is  it  ?  And  why  don’t  you  emigrate  yerself 
if  ye’re  so  fond  ov  it  ?  Look  at  yer  money,  sir  ;  sorra  a 
bit  of  me  will  lay  a  hand  to  it.  I’ll  emigrate  it.  Til 
fling  it  from  me  like  the  dirt  under  my  feet,”  and  he 
crumpled  the  note  into  a  ball  and  pitched  it  over  the 
hedge  into  the  opposite  field,  where  it  fell  fluttering  to 
the  ground.  A  general  rush  was  made  for  it ;  ragged 
boys,  fierce-eyed  men  scrambled  over  the  hedge,  and 
fought  for  the  dirty  scrap  of  paper  like  curs  over  a  bone, 
till  it  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces  among  them.  Mean¬ 
while  loud  sobs  rose  from  Judy  Moran  and  her  flock, 
who  were  justly  indignant  at  seeing  so  much  good 
money  thrown  away  from  them,  and  who  were  doubly 
anxious  to  impress  their  misery  on  the  minds  of  their 
listeners. 

“  There !”  shouted  Andy,  as  he  stood  boldly  con¬ 
fronting  Alick.  “  Yez  hear  the  cry  ov  the  helpless 
faymales  and  the  misfortunate  childer,  that  are  unroofed 
this  blessed  spring  night,  athout  a  place  to  cover  them  v 
that’s  the  cry,  sir,  that’ll  follow  yez  to  yer  dyin’  day, 
mark  my  words  if  it  doesn’t.  Ye’re  childless  yerself, 
and  childless  ye’ll  be,  and  the  curse  ov  the  childer  and 
th’  ould  and  the  helpless  will  hang  like  a  weight  round 
yer  neck  ;  it’ll  stick  to  yez  like  burrs  while  ye  live,  and 
to  all  belongin’  to  ye.  Now  I’m  ready  to  go.” 

“  Oh  !  not  to  Mr.  Eustace,”  shrieked  the  old  grand¬ 
mother,  lifting  up  her  shrivelled  trembling  arms, 
“  Unsay  thim  words,  Andy  jewel ;  not  to  Mr.  Eustace, 
he  was  iver  and  always  the  friend  ov  the  poor.  Oh  1 
Mr.  Eustace,  Mr.  Eustace,  avourneen  machree,  what 
med  ye  let  thim  trate  us  this  away  ?” 

“  Come,  come,  Eustace,”  cried  Alick,  twitching  his 
horse’s  bridle.  “  Don’t  stay  there  talking  nonsense  to 
those  fools  ;  let  them  go  in  peace,  and  if  I  see  any  of 
you  dirty  little  blackguards  breaking  down  my  hedges 
again  I’ll  have  you  up  before  the  court  at  Shanogue  on 
Wednesday,  see  if  I  don’t.  Come,  Eustace,  will  you 

“  No,  no,”  answered  Eustace,  “  I  can’t  go  just  yet.”' 
He  looked  doubtfully  around  him  ;  he  could  not  say 
that  Alick  had  been  exactly  unjust,  and  still  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  was  pitiful ;  the  groans  of  the  grand¬ 
mother,  the  sobs  of  the  women  and  children,  the  sullen 
downcast  looks  of  the  men,  touched  a  chord  in  his 
breast  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  They  saw 
their  opportunity  and  improved  it ;  even  the  baby  in 
Judy’s  arms  held  out  its  hands  to  him  and  uttered  a 
piteous  cry.  “  Will  ye  hear  that  ?”  cried  Judy  rap¬ 
turously — “  will  ye  hear  the  dawshy  cratur  ?  isn’t  it 
cryin’  for  marcy  she  is,  God  bless  her  ?” 
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“  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  business,”  said 
Eustace  uneasily.  “  It  was  no  affair  of  mine.  Mr. 
Alick  never  told  me  that  he  really  intended  turning  you 
out  till  this  afternoon.” 

“  Sure  didn’t  we  know  you’d  no  hand  in  it  ?”  cried 
Judy  ;  “  didn’t  we  know  it  was  all  himsilf  that  done  it  ?” 
and  she  glanced  at  Alick’s  retreating  figure.  “  But  ye’ll 
not  forsake  us,  Mr.  Eustace  honey,  and  we  turned  out 
on  the  wide  world  with  ne’er  a  wan  to  look  to  but 
yersilf.” 

Eustace  hesitated.  “  Do  you  know  that  old  cabin  in 
Carrignaholty  where  Phil  Dregan  used  to  live  ?”  he  said 
at  last. 

“  Faith  we  do  well,  yer  honour,”  cried  Judy,  and 
her  flock  chimed  in  obediently — “  We  do  well.” 

“  You  can  take  shelter  there  if  you  like  ;  it  belongs 
to  me  ;  and  I’ll  send  up  Jimmy  the  Manty  to  patch  the 
roof  and  make  it  fit  to  live  in.” 

“  More  power  to  ye  and  the  darlint  bit  ov  land,  yer 
honour,”  said  Judy  coaxingly.  “  Sure  ye’ll  I’ase  it  to 
Andy ;  it  ’ud  sarve  the  pigs  and  the  goats  and  the  bins, 
the  crathurs,  and  it  ’ud  be  jist  illigant  for  the  praties  and 
the  childer.  The  J^rd  pour  down  his  blessin’s  on  yez 
this  day,  I  pray  God  !” 

“  I’ll  think  about  it,  Judy.” 

“  Sure  I  know  you  will,”  exclaimed  Judy.  “  Don’t 
I  see  the  smile  st’alin’  around  the  blessed  eyes  ov  yez  ? 
jist  like  May  sunshine,  so  it  is.  Arrah  thin,  Andy, 
have  ye  ne’er  a  word  to  say  to  Mr.  Eustace,  and  he  jist 
after  settin’  ye  up  and  makin’  a  man  ov  ye  again  ?  ” 

‘‘  I’m  thankful  to  yer  honour,”  said  Andy,  turning 
round  and  touching  his  hat.  “  Ye’re  a  right  gintle- 
man,  and  I’ll  niver  forget  it  to  you,  niver.  Lave  go 
ov  me,”  he  cried  to  the  policemen  ;  “  I’ll  go  ov  meself 
now,  and  no  thanks  to  your  dhrivin’.” 

He  shook  himself  loose  and  walked  away  with 
his  head  erect ;  he  went  quietly  enough,  but  his  black 
eyes  were  still  fierce,  and  the  angry  brick-red  colour 
still  burnt  in  his  sallow  cheeks.  Suddenly  he  caught 
a  distant  glimpse  of  Alick  through  the  trees  ;  a  spasm 
shot  across  his  dark  face,  he  shook  his  fist,  and  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth.  Behind  him  came  the 
cavalcade  of  women  and  children,  bleating  goats, 
cackling  hens,  grunting  pigs,  together  with  the  donkey’s 
cart  and  its  jolting  load.  All  passed  out  of  the  gate, 
and  took  the  way  to  Carrignaholty,  while  the  crowd 
began  to  disperse  rapidly,  to  break  up  into  little 
groups,  and  to  discuss  what  had  passed.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  “  Bad  cess  to  Mr.  Alick !  he 
hadn’t  the  heart  ov  a  mouse,  but  Mr.  Eustace  was  the 
real  gintleman.  God  bless  him  !” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

“  Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  life.” 

Meanwhile  Rose,  Christian,  Captain  Newbolt,  and 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  were  assembled  on  the  lawn. 

“  We  have  been  terrified  out  of  our  lives,  Alick,’’ 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  Such  shouts  I  never 
heard,  and  such  dreadful  faces  as  we  caught  sight  of  ! 


Positively  they  reminded  me  of  Cruikshank’s  pi;tures 
in  Maxwell’s  “  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.”  Mr. 
Desmond  has  the  book  in  our  library  at  home,  and  it  is 
enough  to  give  one  the  nightmare  to  look  into  it.” 

“  And  such  a  ridiculous  old  guy  as  that  grandmother 
was  !”  cried  Rose,  flirting  up  the  pink  frills  of  her 
parasol.  “  She  was  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh.  1 
verily  believe  she  had  a  ton  of  dirty  rags  on  her  back, 
and  the  way  she  peered  up  into  the  sky  with  those  silly 
half-blind  eyes  of  hers  was  too  .absurd.  The  effect  of 
the  cocks  and  hens,  too,  thrusting  their  heads  under  the 
beggar-children’s  arms  was  rather  amusing.  I  am  sure 
such  a  scene  would  take  well  on  the  stage,  don’t  you 
think  so.  Captain  Newbolt  ?” 

“  Don’t  call  them  beggar-children,”  said  Christian  ; 
“  they  don’t  beg.” 

“  Don’t  they  ^  They  look  uncommonly  like  beggars, 
then.” 

“  Upon  my  word  they  do,’’  exclaimed  Captain  New¬ 
bolt.  “An  extremely  good  thing  I  should  think  it  was 
to  get  them  out  of  the  place ;  they  must  have  been  a 
fearful  nuisance  to  Mr.  Hazell.  It  is  extraordinary  the 
affection  these  poor  creatures  have  for  the  dirty  holes 
they  live  in  ;  they  strongly  approve  of  fixity  of  tenure — 
ha !  ha !  ha !  don’t  they  wish  they  may  get  it  ?  that’s 
all.  Really,  sometimes,  when  I  want  to  light  a  cigar, 
I  quite  hesitate  about  going  into  their  hovels.” 

“  And  there  is  always  such  an  unpleas.'int  odour  of 
turf  smoke  hanging  about  their  clothes,’’  said  Rose.  “  I 
declare  when  they  were  all  standing  out  there  on  the 
road,  I  was  actUiilly  obliged  to  put  my  handkerchief  to 
my  face.” 

“  Yes,  one  quite  longed  for  a  bottle  of  millefleurs,” 
observed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  elegantly  flourishing  her 
cambric  handkerchief. 

“  That’s  not  a  bad-looking  girl,  that  Oney  or  Honny, 
or  whatever  her  name  is,”  remarked  Captain  Newbolt. 
“  She  was  crying  when  I  passed  up  the  avenue,  and 
upon  my  word  I  thought  she  looked  rather  well.” 

“  I  didn’t  notice  her,”  answered  Rose  haughtily. 
“  One  never  can  tell  how  such  creatures  might  look  if 
they  were  decently  dressed ;  bnt  as  they  are,  I  never 
could  see  the  least  beauty  in  them.  People  talk  a  good 
deal  about  pretty  Colleen  Bawns,  and  so  on,  but  1  am 
sure  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life.” 

“  When  such  a  sun  as  Miss  Desmond  shines  no  one 
would  think  of  looking  at  the  stars,”  said  Captain  New¬ 
bolt,  with  an  admiring  glance. 

Rose  looked  round  towards  Eustace  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  See  what  I  can  get  if  I  only  hold  up  my  finger,” 
but  his  back  was  turned,  and  he  was  quite  absorbed 
telling  Christian  some  of  the  election  news. 

“  Come,”  said  Rose,  impatiently  tossing  her  head ; 
“  we  had  better  go  on  with  our  croquet  game.  Captain 
Newbolt ;  it  is  your  red  ball  to  play  -,  it  is  not  through 
the  third  hoop  yet.” 

“  I  must  tell  you,  Alick,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
whose  keen  grey  eyes  had  been  taking  in  everything 
that  passed — “  I  must  tell  you  about  your  wife.  We 
were  just  saying  how  much  you  had  had  to  put  up  with 
from  those  dreadful  Morans,  when  she  fired  up  and 
told  us  we  were  looking  at  things  from  only  our  point 
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of  view,  and  that  we  should  put  ourselves  in  their 
places,  and  I  don’t  know  what  besides.  She  quite 
preached  us  a  sermon.  Mr.  Hewson,”  as  Mr.  Hewson’s 
tall  gaunt  figure  came  in  sight,  with  a  geological 
hammer  in  one  pocket  and  a  bunch  of  dripping  river 
plants  in  the  other,  “it  is  such  a  pity  that  you  are  late 
for  Mrs.  Hazell’s  sermon ;  you  might  have  picked  up 
a  few  hints  ;  she  was  so  eloquent  about  the  lower 
classes,  it  was  really  most  touching.” 

“  I  can’t  bear  this  talk  about  ‘  lower’  and  *  upper 
classes,’  ”  burst  out  Christian.  “  Sometimes  the  lower 
ought  to  be  called  the  upper,  and  the  upper  the  lower. 
I  often  feel  as  if  I  were  amongst  the  lower.” 

“  Gracious  me !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  turning 
up  her  eyes  ;  “we  must  get  Alick  to  give  you  a  lecture 
and  bring  you  to  reason.” 

At  any  other  time  Alick  would  have  been  quite  ready 
with  his  lectures ;  but  now  he  was  too  full  of  the 
Moran  question.  “  Come  here,  Hewson,”  said  he.  “  I 
want  to  have  a  word  with  you.  I  should  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied,”  he  continued,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  by  Mr.  Hew-son’s  side — “  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for  Eustace. 
Just  as  I  thought  I  had  got  rid  of  that  pestilent  fellow 
Andy  Moran,  what  does  he  do  but  offer  him  Phil 
Dregan’s  old  cabin  in  Carrignaholty !  Could  anything 
be  more  provoking  ?  My  aim  has  always  been  to  do 
away  w'ith  these  small  holdings,  to  get  all  the  land  I 
possibly  could  into  my  own  hands,  that’s  the  way  to 
make  money ;  but  now  Eustace  must  begin  to  establish 
a  precedent,  and  I  shall  have  no  end  of  trouble  and 
annoyance.  He  has  no  head,  none  whatever  ;  a  child 
could  take  him  in ;  the  property  would  have  gone  to 
smash  long  ago  if  I  had  not  been  at  the  helm.  But  I 
guess  what  it  is  :  he  is  just  bidding  for  popularity  before 
the  election.” 

“  There  I  differ  from  you,”  answered  Mr.  Hewson. 
“  I  rather  opine  that  it  was  the  native  kindliness  of  his 
disposition  which  induced  him  to  offer  Andrew 
Moran  a  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.” 

“  Inclemency  of  the  grandmother !”  cried  Alick 
testily.  “  The  man  could  have  got  plenty  of  shelter. 
I  actually  gave  him  a  pound  note  myself,  which  he 
most  insolently  flung  away  as  if  it  w^as  nothing.  I  only 
wish  I  had  it  back  agmn  ;  and  look  at  all  the  live  stock 
those  people  were  carrying  away  with  them.  Where 
were  all  those  pigs  and  goats  and  chickens  reared,  may 
I  ask  ?  On  my  ground,  and  without  paying  a  groat 
for  it.  No !  no !  there  is  such  a  thing  as  misplaced 
kindness,  absurd  Quixotic  generosity  that  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Those  Morans  have  lived  long 
enough  on  the  fat  of  my  soil.” 

“  Still  some  landholders  hesitate  about  dispossessing 
these — these  squatters” — here  Mr.  Hewson  paused, 
horrified  at  having  used  such  a  common  word — “  on 
account  of  the  risk  that  might  be  encountered  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  Celric  race.  But  I  presume,  in  your 
case,  you  have  no  danger  to  apprehend  ?” 

“  N — no,  no.  I  think  I  may  say  not.  I  have  done 
nothing  unjust,  and  our  county  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
prosperous  state ;  no  agrarian  crimes,  no  disturbances 
of  any  consequence,  the  police-stations  close  together, 


and  the  people  well  kept  down.  That  law  against 
keeping  firearms  without  having  a  licence  works 
capitally.  I  wish  there  were  a  few  more  such  laws. 
It  cripples  the  people’s  hands  completely.  You  think 
I  am  perfectly  safe,  don’t  you  ?  eh  ? — eh  ?” 

“  Well !  I  presume  you  are ;  but  you  yourself  are 
a  better  judge  as  to  your  own  security,  Mr.  Hazell, 
than  I  could  possibly  be.” 

This  was  rather  too  indefinite  to  satisfy  Alick ;  he 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  said,  “  You  don’t  think 
I  have  anything  to  fear  from  this  Andy  Moran,  do 
you  ?’’ 

“  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Alick,”  she  cried.  “  Mr. 
Desmond  was  only  saying  this  morning  how  quiet 
everything  is.  This  Moran  may  bluster  a  little ;  but 
depend  upon  it,  he  will  soon  be  overawed  by  the 
police,  and  find  that  he  can  do  nothing.” 

“  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking,  Mrs.  Arbuth¬ 
not  ;  you  are  a  clear-headed,  sensible  woman.  I  only 
wish  Christian  had  half  your  common  sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  but  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 
Poor  Hewson  I  living  by  himself  makes  him  nervous, 
doesn’t  it  ?  and  he  is  so  fond  of  big  words  that  it  is 
hard  enough  to  understand  what  he  means.  Do  you 
know  what  I  am  thinking  of  doing  ?  Getting  up  a 
little  amusement  for  Rose  next  week.” 

“  How  kind  of  you  !  An  excursion  ?” 

“  Yes,  an  excursion  to  Knocknaroon  Abbey,  a  sort  of 
picnic.  These  things  bring  people  together,  give  them 
a  fillip,  take  the  shyness  out  of  them.  We  must  not  let 
Eustace  turn  into  an  old  bachelor,  for,  between  our¬ 
selves,  he  would  be  a  mighty  queer  one,  and  sadly 
wants  some  one  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Yes,  the 
weather  has  cleared  up  now  ;  we  will  have  some  cold 
meat,  a  few  pleasant  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  spend  an  enjoyable  day.  What  do  you  think  of 
next  Tuesday  ?  The  election  won’t  come  off  till  the 
Monday  afterwards.” 

“  That  would  be  charming.  I  am  certain  dear  Rose 
will  be  delighted.” 

And  they  strolled  together  to  the  house,  discussing 
ways  and  means. 

When  Christian  was  dressing  for  dinner  that  even¬ 
ing,  Alick  related  his  plan. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  intend  this  to  clinch  the 
business  between  Eustace  and  Rose.  Eustace  will 
be  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  everything  if  his 
attention  is  not  taken  oft'  from  these  fool’s  pro¬ 
jects  ;  I  am  convinced  if  Rose  is  thrown  in  his  way, 
and  he  has  a  favourable  opportunity  on  Tuesday,  he 
must  propose  for  her.  I  am  told  there  is  nothing  like  a 
picnic  for  bringing  love  affairs  to  a  climax.  It  is  no 
use  asking  you.  I  have  taken  the  whole  management  on 
my  own  shoulders,  and  if  Rose  is  not  Mrs.  Eustace 
Hazell  within  three  months  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised.” 

“  I  have  done  everything  I  could,”  said  Christian. 
“  I  can’t  work  miracles.” 

But  Alick’s  attention  was  taken  off  by  a  loud  noise  in 
the  hall.  Down  he  ran,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
full  of  fussiness  and  fluster.  “  Christian,  Christian  !” 
he  cried,  “what  on  earth  have  you  been  doing.? 
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Ordering  expensive  pianos  without  my  permission. 
There’s  one  in  the  hall  now,  just  arrived,  that  I’m  sure 
has  cost  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  your  aunt’s  legacy,  but  you 
haven’t  got  it  yet.” 

“  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  any  piano,”  answered 
Christian. 

“  Well !  come  down  and  look  at  it ;  there  it  is,  at  all 
events.” 

Down  everybody  went ;  there  was  the  piano  certainly, 
an  “  iron  grand,”  and  there  were  the  porters  carefully 
unwrapping  the  straw-swathed  legs. 

“  You  needn’t  trouble  yourselves  doing  that,”  cried 
Alick.  “  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  walnut  or  rosewood  ;  it 
is  all  the  same,  it  may  go  back.  No  money  of  mine 
shall  ever  pay  for  it.” 

“  You’re  not  wanted  to  pay  for  it,”  said  Eustace  as 
he  lounged  leisurely  in.  “  I  ordered  it.  It  is  a  present 
from  me,”  and  he  glanced  at  Christian.  “  I  hope  you 
are  not  offended  at  it  ?” 

“  Oh !  not  the  least  offended,”  answered  Alick, 
while  he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pocke  s  surveying 
the  unpacking.  “  It  always  seems  to  me  that  pianos  arc 
a  teriible  waste  of  money  ;  what  use  are  they  ?  I  think 
the  old  one  did  us  very  well,  though  Christian  made 
such  a  rout  about  it ;  but  if  a  person  chooses  to  make 
me  a  present  of  a  new  one  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
not  the  slightest.” 

“  Oh !  Eustace,  how  good  you  are  !  you  are  too 
good,”  whispered  Christian,  and  she  said  no  more. 

“  That  piano  is  all  for  you,  Rose,”  said  Alick,  as 
they  walked  upstairs  together.  “  Depend  upon  it  a 
man  doesn’t  throw  away  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas 
unless  there  is  a  fair  lady  in  the  case.  I  heard  him  say 
the  other  morning  when  you  were  playing  that  that 
was  a  horrid  old  rattletrap  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
I  suppose  then  and  there  he  wrote  olf  for  a  new  one. 
Yes,  yes,  you  may  take  this  pretty  little  attention  all  for 
yourself,  and  I  won’t  complain  if  I  benefit  by  it,  and  get 
a  new  piece  of  furniture  into  uiy  house.” 

Of  course,  when  Rose  got  up  to  her  bedroom,  she 
told  her  aunt,  who  was  arranging  her  lace  cap  and 
lavender  ribbons  before  the  glass,  what  Alick  had  said, 
but  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  only  straightened  her  thin  lips  and 
asked — 

“  Did  Eustace  say  anything  to  you,  my  love,  about 
this  piano  ?’’ 

“  No,  not  a  word.” 

“  Did  he  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Hazell  ?” 

“  I  believe  he  said  he  hoped  she  would  like  it,  and 
that  she  would  play  on  it  very  often.” 

“  And  she — what  did  she  do  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing.  Yet  stay.  I  think  she  looked  rather 
startled,  almost  frightened.” 

“  Ah,  I  daresay.” 

“  But  Alick  thinks  the  piano  was  really  Intended  as 
an  attention  to 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  thoughtfully. 
“  You  don’t  remember  anything  else.  Rose,  darling,  do 
you  V' 

“  Not  I.  What  do  I  care  about  their  odious  pianos  ? 
I  only  wish  I  was  out  of  this  hateful  house,”  and  Rose 


flung  herself  on  a  sofa,  but,  starting  up,  she  burst  out 
with  “  No,  no  !  I  don’t  wish  it.  I  am  determined  not 
to  be  beaten.  I  am  determined  that  Eustace  Hazell  shall 
not  resist  me  ;  it  would  be  too  mortifying;  1  couldn’t 
bear  it.  I  ivill  show  that  stupid  quiet  Christian  Hazell 
what  I  can  do.” 

“  Quite  right,  my  own  darling,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
approvingly.  “  Tell  me.  Rose,  has  Eustace  been  at 
all  devoted  to  you  lately  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  ‘devoted,’” 
answered  Rose  sulkily.  “  He  sometimes  comes  into 
the  room  where  I  am,  looks  about,  and  goes  out  again  ; 
sometimes  he  sits  there  like  a  stick  and  never  says  a 
word ;  sometimes  he  walks  up  and  down,  and  looks 
out  of  the  window.’’ 

“  And  Mrs.  Hazell,  what  does  she  do  ?” 

“  Oh,  not  anything  very  particular.  If  she  and  I  are 
alone,  and  Eustace  comes  in,  she  generally  goes  away 
and  leaves  us  together,  I  must  say  that  for  her.’’ 

“  Does  he  seem  to  like  that  ?” 

“  VV’ell,  I  don’t  know.  He  often  wonders  w'hether 
she  is  coming  back  or  not,  but  perhaps  that  is  because 
he  has  nothing  better  to  say.” 

“  Ah  !” 

“  Surely,  Aunt  Arbuthnot,  no  one  would  dream  of 
looking  at  her  when  I  am  by  ?” 

“  No,  indeed,  dearest,  no  one  in  their  senses  would. 
I  was  thinking  so  this  very  afternoon  as  you  stood 
together  on  the  lawn,  she  in  that  plain  lilac  gingham 
and  little  straw  hut,  and  you  sweeping  by  with  your 
majestic  queenlike  air,  and  yet,  do  you  know,  I  fancied 
that  Eustace  glanced  at  her  in  a  sort  of  approving 
way.” 

“  Did  he,  did  he  indeed  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  never  mind,  darling.  The  picnic  is  to 
be  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I  am  certain  that,  with  your 
charms,  you  must  prevail  with  Eustace  in  the  end.” 

“  Prevail  with  him  !’’  cried  Rose.  “  I,  who  have 
half  the  county  at  my  feet — I,  who  have  dozens  of  men 
scrambling  to  pick  up  my  glove  or  hold  my  fan — I  to 
be  looked  upon  by  Eustace  Hazell  as  if  I  was  a  nobody, 
a  mere  portionless  fright  who  has  to  struggle  for  an 
admirer  !’’ 

“  Well,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  snroothly, 
“  leave  him  to  himself,  leave  him  to  his  pleasant  sisterly 
chats  with  Mrs.  Hazell ;  he  seems  to  enjoy  them 
immensely.” 

“  No,  I  will  not !”  exclaimed  Rose,  stamping  her  foot 
angrily.  “  I  will  not.  I  long  to  make  him  my  slave. 
When  he  strolls  into  the  room  in  that  leisurely,  care¬ 
less  way  of  his  I  can’t  bear  to  see  him  turn  aw'ay  from 
me — from  me  ! — with  that  provoking  smile  on  his  face. 
I  would  give  worlds  to  conquer  him.  Why  can’t  I  ? 
Why  can’t  I  ?  I  wJ//  astonish  Mrs.  Hazell  yet,  see  if  I 
don’t.” 

“  Only  wait  till  Tuesday,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuth  ¬ 
not  ;  “  we  shall  see  what  that  will  bring  ;  but  you  must 
not  be  too  impatient ;  you  must  not  be  impulsive  ;  and, 
above  all,  you  must  not  lose  your  temper,  you  dear 
headstrong  darling.’’ 

Rose  tossed  her  head  haughtily,  but  made  no 
answer. 
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I. - ON  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OP  FOWLS. 

lUCH  depends  on  the  purpose  for  which 
fowls  are  kept ;  if  for  show  and  prize¬ 
taking,  or  merely  for  domestic  uses,  for 
table,  and  for  laying  eggs. 

If  for  show,  then  the  different  breeds 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  pure,  entirely 
distinct,  and  great  attention  given  to  points 
generally.  A  higher  class  of  fowl  must  be 
purchased  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  diet  must 
be  higher  and  more  generous,  size  being  a 
great  point  with  judges ;  and  the  whole 
business  of  poultry-keeping  is  placed  on  a 
more  costly  footing,  and  becomes  an  expen¬ 
sive  amusement ;  vvhereas  in  merely  keeping  fowls  for 
table  uses  the  first  and  original  outlay  of  purchase 
and  building  houses  once  overcome,  you  should  have, 
and  can  easily  with  a  little  trouble,  a  small  profit  each 
month  after  the  necessary  food  is  paid  for.  I  have 
done  both  myself ;  kept  fowls  for  ordinary  use,  general 
fowls  without  much  consideration  to  breed,  and  kept 
purely-bred  birds  to  show,  and  made  both  plans 
answer.  But  the  following  hints  are  intended  for 
those  who,  living  in  the  country,  wish  to  keep  poultry, 
and  yet  do  not  mean  to  incur  much  expense  in  so  doing. 

For  general  use,  I  would  say,  do  not  keep  entirely  to 
pure-bred  birds,  but  mix  them  with  others ;  a  good 
cross-breed  is  often  more  desirable  than  a  really  pure 
breed  ;  not  only  are  the  fowls  resulting  from  the  cross 
stronger  and  less  likely  to  degenerate,  but  you  can,  by 
a  judicious  selection  in  the  cross  you  allow,  counteract 
many  of  the  qualities  which  you  do  not  consider  good. 

The  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Brahma-Pootra,  Hamburgs, 
Game,  Creve-Coeur  Cochins,  Polands,  are  all  good 
fowls,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the  Barndoor  -,  but 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  procure. 

The  slightest  description  will  suffice,  as  so  many 
people  are  in  this  age  poultry-fanciers  that  the  names, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  most  salient  points, 
will  be  understood  by  people  who  do  not  go  in  exten¬ 
sively  for  fowl-keeping. 

The  Spanish  :  Fine  jet-black  fowls  with  white  faces  ; 
the  white  in  the  face  must  be  pure  and  unstained 
with  red,  both  in  the  cock  and  hen  birds  ;  the  comb 
large,  bright-red,  and  upright  in  the  male  bird,  falling 
to  one  side  in  the  female  ;  the  wattles  long  and  pen¬ 
dent  ;  the  plumage  perfectly  black,  with  a  sort  of  metallic 
lustre  ;  legs  blue,  clean  made,  and  long  ;  breast  full ; 
body  plump.  Spanish  fowls,  really  good  birds,  are 
now  rather  difficult  to  procure,  unless  at  long  prices. 
They  are  good  layers,  laying  very  large  eggs,  and  non¬ 
sitters  ;  but  the  chickens  are  not  easy  to  rear  ;  they 
fledge  late,  and  are  very  delicate  during  the  process ; 
A  damp  cold  spot  is  fatal  to  them.  Spanish  crossed 
with  Dorking  produce  good  fowls  for  table,  well 
formed  ;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  young  stock  is  not  coun¬ 
teracted,  as  Dorkings  are  also  delicate  when  young. 


Dorkings  :  White-rose  combed  and  coloured  Dork¬ 
ings  ;  the  former  the  purest.  They  generally  breed 
true  to  their  points,  while  the  coloured  often  “  sport.” 
All  Dorkings  have  five  toes,  this  being,  par  excellence, 
the  great  distinguishing  point.  Dorkings  are  good 
layers,  good  sitters,  and  most  attentive  mothers ; 
chickens  grow  quickly,  put  on  flesh  fast,  are  well- 
shaped  for  table,  and  most  excellent  eating ;  but  they 
are  very  delicate  when  young,  and  unless  the  soil  suits 
them  they  die  off  very  fast,  and  the  hens  soon  slacken 
in  laying.  They  require  a  gravel  soil,  and  to  be  kept 
very  dry  when  young  ;  they  are  very  liabF  to  “  roup,” 
to  which  I  will  refer  in  a  chapter  on  fowl  diseases,  and 
give  the  proper  treatment  for  it.  Unquestionably, 
if  the  soil  suits,  they  are  ike  best  fowls  to  keep.  A 
cross  of  Dorking  and  Brahma  do  well ;  the  Dorkings 
gain  strength,  though  their  flesh  becomes  a  trifle  less 
white  and  more  coarse. 

Brahma-Pootras  have  many  points  in  common 
with  Cochins,  but,  in  my  idea,  they  are  very  much 
superior ;  they  are  more  hardy,  stand  confinement 
better,  do  not  eat  nearly  so  much,  and  thrive  better 
upon  what  they  do  eat ;  they  lay  equally  well,  do  not 
want  to  sit  quite  so  much,  are  more  shapely  lower  on 
the  leg,  and  waddle  less  in  walking ;  they  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  keep  and  equally  prolific  of  eggs ;  their 
greatest  fault,  wishing  constantly  to  sit,  can  be  much 
mitigated  by  a  judicious  cross  with  Dorking  or  Ham¬ 
burg.  Brahmas  are  large  heavy  fowls  ;  the  bottom 
colouring  of  the  feathers  should  be  grey,  legs  yellow 
and  well  feathered,  not  too  much  so,  heads  small  but 
full  over  the  eye,  neck  and  legs  short,  body  deep, 
breast  wide  and  full.  I  have  kept  Brahmas  very  much 
myself,  both  as  a  distinct  variety  to  show,  and  crossed 
with  other  fowls,  chiefly  Dorking  and  Hamburg,  for 
laying  and  table. 

Hamburgs  are  not  large  fowls,  but  bright  and 
lively,  well  formed,  and  have  been  called  “  everlasting 
layers.”  I  had  one  small  speckled  Hamburg  hen 
which  laid  one  hundred  eggs  without  stopping.  But 
their  eggs  are  small.  There  are  three  sorts — spangled, 
pencilled,  and  black  ;  the  two  former  are  either  golden- 
coloured  or  silver.  They  are  all  difficult  to  rear  when 
young ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  damp  and 
overfeeding. 

Polands  are  merely  fancy  birds,  good  layers,  but 
delicate,  and  not  remunerative  to  keep. 

Game  are  excellent  fowls  if  you  only  wish  to  keep  one 
sort ;  but  they  are  too  quarrelsome  to  mix  with  other 
sorts.  They  lay  well,  and  are  good  for  table. 

Creve-Coeurs  are  fine,  well-plumaged  black  birds, 
with  large  crests  on  their  heads,  and  their  combs  are 
in  the  form  of  spikes  or  horns  ;  they  have  clean  black 
legs,  lay  well,  do  not  sit,  are  good  for  table,  but  deli¬ 
cate  to  rear  and  difficult  to  meet  with. 

Many  other  sorts  may  be  mentioned — such  as 
Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Silkies,  Bakies  or  Dumpies, 
Bantams,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  &c.,  but  the  four  first- 
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named,  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Brahmas,  and  Hamburgs, 
are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  sorts  to  keep,  and 
the  most  remunerative.  Cochins  I  candidly  confess  I  do 
not  admire  or  care  for  now,  though  at  one  time  I  kept 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  buff,  partridge,  white  and 
black.  But  all  these  fancy  sorts  do  not  pay  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  rearing,  unless  for  exhibition 
and  prize-taking. 

II. - ON  GENERAL  TREATMENT. 

If  you  keep  many  or  few  fowls  you  must  be  prepared 
to  keep  them  with  some  degree  of  comfort  to  themselves 
— that  is,  if  you  wish  the  results  to  be  satisfactory  ;  and 
to  insure  this  three  things  are  necessary — good  food,  clean¬ 
liness,  and  ivarmth.  You  must  have  a  house  for  them, 
and  a  run  attached  to  it,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  farm  or  offices.  Fowls  kept  in  com¬ 
parative  freedom  of  course  do  far  better  than  those 
which  have  to  undergo  confinement  ;  they  are  unques¬ 
tionably  more  healthy  ;  pure  air,  pure  water,  freedom  to 
roam  at  will  over  fields  and  farmyard,  conduce  very  much 
to  keeping  them  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  state.  With  due 
care,  however,  taken  of  them,  fowls  thrive  fairly  well 
in  confinement,  provided  the  space  be  not  too  limited, 
and  you  do  not  keep  too  many  at  a  time.  If  one  cock 
bird  is  kept,  the  hens  should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  in 
number  at  the  outside,  and  the  cock  bird  should  be  re¬ 
placed  after  two  years,  and  the  hens  not  kept  longer 
than  four  years.  After  the  third  or  fourth  year  they  do 
not  lay  nearly  so  well  or  so  regularly.  Fowls  live,  of 
course,  to  a  very  considerable  age,  but  it  is  poor  economy 
to  keep  or  breed  from  old  stock,  or,  in  fact,  to  keep  any 
birds  after  they  have  passed  their  prime.  The  chickens 
obtained  from  them  are  weakly  and  degenerate,  eggs 
slack  off,  and  disappointment  is  the  inevitable  result. 

The  food  should  be  regularly  given  and  frequently 
changed,  sameness  of  diet  not  being  desirable.  It  is 
equally  bad  to  underfeed  or  to  overfeed  :  the  happy 
medium  must  be  hit.  Water  should  be  frequently 
changed,  and  the  houses  and  runs  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  warm.  Poultry  cannot  bear  cold  or  damp, 
neither  do  they  lay  well  without  warmth  in  winter,  and 
stimulating  food.  Cottagers’  fowls  lay  often  very  much 
earlier  than  those  kept  by  amateurs,  and  for  this  reason  : 
they  are  often  kept  in  a  small  outhouse  built  against  the 
cottage-wall  close  by  the  fireplace ;  the  fowls  by  this 
means  get  the  extra  warmth  of  the  fire,  even  if  they  are 
not  actually  kept  in  the  house.  Amateur  poultry-keepers 
could  easily  have  their  houses  run  up  outside  some  fire¬ 
place  or  flue,  which  would  give  warmth  to  the  birds 
kept  there  without  the  expense  of  an  extra  fire. 

III. — ON  HOUSES  AND  YARDS. 

The  fowl-house  need  not  be  in  any  way  an  ex¬ 
pensive  or  elaborate  erection.  Let  it  be,  if  possible, 
built  on  to  an  outside  wall  of  the  house,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  insure  some  degree  of  warmth  to  the 
inmates.  Let  the  floor  be  dry,  the  roof  weather-tight, 
and  the  ventilation  good,  and  your  fowls  will  do  well 
in  it.  The  cheapest  material  is  board,  unless  some  out¬ 
house  is  at  hand  which  can,  with  a  little  alteration,  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose.  The  roof  can  also  be  of 
boards,  covered  with  felt;  the  holes  for  ventilation 


should  be  so  placed  that  the  birds  feel  no  cold  air  on 
them  while  at  roost.  The  house  should  measure  at 
least  eight  feet  square,  and  the  roof  sloping  from  about 
seven  to  five  feet.  The  door  should  lock,  and  should 
have  a  trap-door  for  the  hens  to  go  in  and  out  at  will. 
This  trap-door  should  be  made  to  close  entirely  at 
night,  for  fear  of  foxes,  cats,  &c. 

Perches  should  be  round  poles  not  less  than  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  should  not  be  placed  high 
up,  an  error  into  which  many  people  fall.  Three  feet 
from  the  ground  is  quite  high  enough  for  the  most 
elevated  perch  ;  and  there  should  be  others  lower,  two 
and  a  half  feet  and  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

If  perches  are  high  up  heavy  fowls  cannot  fly  up  to 
them  with  ease,  and  in  descending  are  certain  in  time 
to  injure  themselves,  bending  or  breaking  the  breast¬ 
bone  and  hurting  their  feet. 

The  floor  should  not  be  of  stone  or  brick  or  wood, 
but  of  beaten  earth  well  battened  down. 

The  nests  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  are  screened 
somewhat  from  view  and  darkened,  not  too  high  up, 
for  the  same  reason  as  before  given  with  regard  to 
perches,  and  should  have  a  ledge  in  front  of  them  for 
the  hen  to  step  on  before  going  into  her  nest,  else  in 
flying  down  eggs  are  frequently  dragged  out  and  broken 
in  the  fall ;  and  if  chickens  are  hatched  high  up  they 
are  liable  to  creep  out  of  the  nest,  fall  down,  and  die. 

Soft  straw  is  the  best  lining  for  nests,  as  it  does  not 
harbour  insects  as  much  as  hay.  It  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  unless  hens  are  sitting,  and  then  it  is 
best  not  to  disturb  the  hen,  or  she  may  forsake  her 
nest.  Nest-eggs  of  stone  or  china  are  easily  procured, 
and  should  be  kept.  Many  hens  will  not  lay  in  a  nest 
unless  there  is  already  an  egg  in  it,  and  will  forsake  a 
nest  they  have  been  laying  in  if  all  the  egs  are  removed. 
Many  people  leave  in  the  nests  an  ordinary  egg,  but 
this  is  objectionable  -,  it  imparts  to  the  nest  a  musty 
smell,  and  even  gives  a  musty  taste  to  eggs  taken  out 
of  the  nest  and  really  fresh  themselves  ;  and  if  it 
happens  to  get  broken  the  nest  and  even  the  whole 
henhouse  becomes  quite  offensive.  A  stone  nest-egg 
can  always  be  kept  in  a  nest,  and  if  a  hen  wishes  to 
sit  a  few  placed  under  her  form  a  good  trial  of  her 
steady  sitting  powers  and  settle  her  on  her  nest  before 
the  real  eggs  she  is  to  hatch  out  are  placed  under  her. 

Yard  or  Run. — If  the  fowls  are  not  allowed  free 
range,  a  space  should  be  inclosed  for  them  with  palings 
or  wire  netting,  and  in  this  run  should  be  a  plot  of 
grass,  and,  if  possible,  a  shrub  or  two,  for  the  fowls 
to  pick  insects  off.  If  the  space  allows  of  it  there 
should  be  also,  in  one  corner,  a  covered  shed  for  the 
fowls  to  run  under  during  rain,  as  fowls  cannot  endure 
damp,  and  under  this  shed  should  be  plenty  ol  fine 
ashes  and  dust  for  the  fowls  to  have  dust  baths.  This 
may  to  some  sound  absurd,  but  it  is  most  important. 
No  fowls  will  keep  in  health  unless  they  are  clean, 
and  by  rolling  in  dust  and  covering  themselves  with  it 
they  clean  themselves  and  get  rid  of  the  fleas  and 
other  parasites  with  which  they  are  always  infested. 
A  dust  bath  is  a  necessary  to  them.  Fowls  that  are 
allowed  their  entire  freedom  always  make  such  places 
for  themselves,  and  resort  to  them  dally.  E.  J. 
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®  CHAPTER  LII. 

OR  many  days  I  was  too  weak  and  ill  to  ask 
a  question,  or  to  care  to  hear  what  had 
happened  in  the  outside  world  during  my 
seclusion  in  the  island. 

I  remember  how  the  figure  of  Festing 
haunted  me  through  fever-dreams  and  sleepless 
nights,  and  I  know  I  raved  of  him  often.  Often, 
too,  I  clung  to  Lady  Sara  and  implored  her 
to  save  me,  or  I  called  aloud  to  Mr.  Linton,  and 
cried  in  agony  that  he  did  not  hear  me.  Some- 
^  L  times  I  mentioned  other  names  in  whispers,  talking 
▼  to  myself  rapidly  with  quickened  beatings  of  the 
heart,  and  painful  rushings  of  colour  to  my  fevered  face. 

All  this  I  am  still  dimly  conscious  of,  seeing  myself  as 
through  a  cloud  lying  in  my  bed  surrounded  by  silent 
figures  and  soft  footfalls,  and  above  all  soothed  by  a 
sense  of  tenderness  and  safety  and  care.  Gradually  my 
old  self  emerges  from  the  bewilderment  of  fever  and 
pain,  and  white  and  weak  as  a  broken  snowdrop  I  leave 
the  world  of  dreams,  and  return  to  the  reality  of  being 
feeble  as  a  child  and  more  ready  to  weep  than  to  speak. 

Dear,  dear  friends  for  whom  I  write  this  history,  how 
shall  I  thank  you  for  all  your  patience  and  tenderness  to 
a  peevish  invalid  ?  How  tell  my  gratitude,  and  the 
thousand,  thousand  thankful  thoughts  which  coursed 
through  feeble  heart  and  brain,  as  kind  hands  ministered 
to  me  daily  such  sweet  and  loving  service  ? 

I  leave  it  all  untold.  Love  is  too  great  for  language ; 
words  cannot  depict  it  any  more  than  a  few  water-drops 
can  show  forth  a  great  and  swelling  river. 

My  first  question  had  a  little  fever  ii^lt  still  -,  it  v'as 
of  Festing. 

“  Was  he  really  dead,  or  was  he  in  a  fit  ?”  I  asked. 
‘  And  did  any  one  go  to  him  ?  Sir  Ivan  sent  a  servant 
o  tell  them  at  the  house  he  needed  help.” 

“  No  one  went  to  him,  my  dear,”  Lady  Sara  answered, 
*  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  could  go.  The  ice 
was  not  safe  to  cross,  and  yet  too  compact  to  force  a 
boat  through  it.” 

“  Then  they  waited  for  the  thaw  ;  they  vent  then 
“They  never  went.  I  hope  the  wretched  man  w'as 
dead,  Coralie,  for  before  the  thaw  had  changed  the  ice 
to  w'ater  Mr.  Mawditt’s  Craze  was  blown  into  the  air, 
and  scattered  like  a  wreck  upon  the  lake.” 

lady  Sara  stopped,  frightened,  I  think,  by  the  white¬ 
ness  of  my  face. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  to  hear  the  rest,”  I  said  softly.  “  I 
w'ould  rather  hear  it.  I  shall  put  the  man  out  of  my 
mind  then.” 

“  It  seems  there  w'as  a  quantity  of  shot  and  a  barrel 
of  powder  on  the  premises — for  wild-fowl  shooting 
Mr.  Mawditt  affirms — and  in  his  drunken  carelessness, 
it  may  be,  Festing - ” 

I  leant  back  a  little  faint,  overcome  by  the  ghastly 


visions  of  that  terrible  night.  Among  them  appeared 
that  grey  line  like  a  thread  which  I  had  seen  upon  the 
floor  near  the  leaning  candle. 

I  told  Lady  Sara  of  it  breathlessly. 

“Was  it  a  train  laid  intentionally?”  I  said.  “  And 
was  this  the  way  I  was  meant  to  die  ?” 

“Perhaps  so,”  Lady  Sara  answered.  “Or  more 
likely  still,  Mr.  Mawditt  may  have  planned  thus  to  get 
rid  of  Festing  himself.  It  is  a  mystery  which  will  never 
be  cleared  up.” 

“  Why  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Because  Mr.  Mawditt  has  fled  from  England.  He 
has  lost  his  desperate  game,  and  he  knows  it.  He  has 
taken  with  him  bonds,  shares,  and  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  he  is  gone  into  the  darkness  from  whence 
he  came.” 

I  grow  whiter  and  whiter,  and  yet  my  eager  eyes 
demand  anxiously  the  rest. 

“  It  is  better  to  tell  you  all  than  to  fever  you  with  a 
half-told  tale,”  Lady  Sara  says.  “  Mr.  Maw'ditt  returned 
to  Warfield  on  the  morning  of  his  wife’s  funeral,  and 
was  met  at  the  station  with  the  news  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  pavilion  and  the  death  of  Festing.  His  face  grew 
ghastly  white  ;  he  seized  the  messenger  by  the  arm  and 
told  him  in  a  hoarse  voice  that  you  were  in  the  building 
by  your  own  wish,  and  doubtless  you  were  now  dead. 
Then  he  turned  faint  and  asked  for  water,  but  when  it 
came  he  could  not  drink  it ;  a  rising  in  his  throat  choked 
him.  When  he  got  into  his  carriage  to  go  home  he 
could  not  ride  alone ;  he  took  up  a  poor  man  on  the 
road,  but  talked  to  him  only  by  gasps  ;  and  at  last  he 
begged  of  him  to  be  silent;  he  was  thinking,  he  said, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  talked  to.  At  Warfield  he 
bore  his  part  in  his  wife’s  funeral  service  like  a  man 
walking  in  sleep.  Even  the  presence  of  Paul  Lermit  did 
not  rouse  him.  He  looked  in  his  face  without  appearing 
to  recognise  him ;  his  eyes  had  a  blank,  staring  look 
without  meaning.  The  tension  of  the  funeral  over,  he 
fell  forward  suddenly  like  a  man  crushed  by  a  blow. 
He  was  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  library,  and  here 
he  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  dreadful  livid¬ 
ness  of  his  face  paled  down.  Then  it  vas  Paul  brought 
him  in  stern  quietness  a  letter  from  Sir  Ivan,  saying  you 
were  in  safety  here  with  me.  Let  me  do  the  man  justice. 
His  first  feeling  was  one  of  joy.  He  uttered  a  cry  of 
thankfulness  ;  a  natural  colour  spread  slowly  over  his 
face  again.  He  looked  like  a  man  who,  having  been 
nearly  pressed  to  death,  was  now  relieved  from  the  load 
crushing  him.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  was 
glad  you  were  alive.” 

“  It  was  strange,”  I  said,  “  he  did  not  hear  sooner  of 
my  escape.” 

“  No,  my  dear,  not  at  all  strange.  It  was  a  cold, 
dark  night ;  none  of  the  servants  were  about.  They 
were,  in  fact,  enjoying  themselves,  their  master  being 
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away  ;  so  no  one  saw  you  in  the  chapel — no  one  s.iw 
ou  depart  with  Sir  Ivan.” 

“  Except  Charlie.” 

“And  he  drove  away  instantly  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Linton.” 

Some  of  the  old  fear  and  pain  shot  into  my  eyes  here, 
and  Lady  Sara  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  my  arm. 

“Wait  awhile,  Coralie,  and  you  shall  hear  young 
Mawditt’s  history.  I  want  to  get  his  father  first  out  of 
your  mind.” 

I  felt  she  was  right ;  it  was  Mr.  Mawditt  who  haunted 
me  the  most  persistently. 

*‘Do  you  think  he  quitted  Warfield  that  night  in  the 
fear  he  might  relent  if  he  stayed  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  think  his  reasons  for  going  were  complicated,  but 
the  chief  one  was  doubtless  to  throw  a  shield  of  inno¬ 
cence  over  himself  by  his  absence.  All  the  others  are 
easy  to  guess  ;  he  avoided  all  the  chances  and  terrors  that 
might  have  betrayed  him — the  hypocrisy  of  endeavouring 
to  save  you,  the  necessity  of  taking  any  part  in  the  horrors 
of  his  plot,  and  perhaps  also  he  shrank  from  seeing  these 
— the  eyes  are  more  cowardly  than  the  ears — and  he 
put  it  out  of  his  own  power  moreover  to  change  his 
plans.  All  these  reasons  weighed  with  him  when  he 
rook  his  departure  from  Warfield.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  that ;  but  the  strongest  was  naturally  his 
desire  to  screen  himself.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
fire,  had  he  stayed  he  must  for  his  own  sake  have 
divulged  the  secret  of  my  presence  in  the  pavilion.” 

“  And  that  would  have  been  a  little  too  soon.  It  fell 
from  his  lips  more  gracefully  and  with  better-feigned 
pity  when  he  heard  the  news  at  the  station.” 

“Yet  you  say  he  was  really  glad  when  he  knew  I 
was  safe  ?” 

“  His  joy  did  not  last  long,”  said  Lady  Sara.  “  In 
a  moment  it  doubtless  rushed  upon  him  that  your  escape 
meant  ruin  to  himself,  and  then  like  a  hunted  beast  at 
bay  he  turned  savagely  on  Paul  and  bade  him  do  his 
worst,  and  so  left  him.” 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  what  Paul  had  done,  and  yet  I 
asked  it. 

“Well,  not  much,  my  dear,  for  while  we  were  all 
debating  on  the  course  best  to  pursue  in  order  to  punish 
him  for  making  a  prisoner  of  you,  his  solicitor  forwarded 
to  ours  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  yours  to  Mrs.  Mawditt,  by 
which  it  appeared  it  was  by  her  wish  you  were  shut  up 
in  your  strange  abode  on  the  island,  and  you  expressed 
a  perfect  willingness  to  remain  there  during  the  period 
she  had  named  to  you  in  some  previous  letter  of  hers. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  document  as  this  it  was  impossible 
to  punish  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

“  His  cunning  has  ever  been  equal  to  any  emergency,” 
I  said  bitterly,  before  explaining  to  Lady  Sara  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  had  written  to  my  aunt. 

“  Ah  !  that  poor  unhappy,  weak  creature  was  always 
made  the  target  for  every  arrow  that  flew  at  him,”  she 
answered  -,  “  and  I  am  glad  it  is  a  woman  who  has  ruined 
him  at  last ;  there  is  a  touch  of  retribution  in  that.” 

“  What  woman  ? — who  ?”  I  cried. 

“  Maria  Sangster — once  your  nurse,  Coralie  -,  a  woman 
who  in  her  wild  way  cherished  a  sort  of  savage  liking 
for  you.  And  having  secured,  as  she  thinks,  her 


daughter’s  happiness  by  getting  her  married  to  that 
young  Mawditt,  she  began  to  think  of  you  with  some 
compunction.  She  came  to  me,  and  before  Sir  Ivan  and 
myself  she  made  a  statement  of  facts  which  clearly 
proved  Mr.  Mawditt’s  guilt.  It  was  on  hearing  this 
woman  had  betrayed  him  that  he  fled.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  discovered  he  had  quitted  Warfield  in  the 
night  with  his  plunder  ;  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
You  look,  tired,  Coralie;  I  shall  tell  you  no  more  to¬ 
day.” 

It  was  true.  I  was  very  tired,  and  too  weak  to 
ask  the  questions  which  were  burdening  my  heart  with 
a  sad  weight  of  unrestfulness. 

*  «  *  #  * 

The  next  day  I  am  seated  near  the  window  in  a 
wheeled  chair,  and  from  this  vantage  ground  I  see  high¬ 
nosed  Hester,  looking  very  handsome,  drive  her  mother 
in  her  pony-carriage  to  the  door. 

Two  fever-spots  flush  my  cheeks  instantly,  and  I  feel 
my  poor  cowardly  heart  shrinking  to  the  size  of  a  nut¬ 
shell.  I  know  Hestsr  will  cross-examine  me  like  a 
lawyer,  and  I  am  not  strong  enough  yet  to  parry  her 
questions. 

“  Do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear,”  says  observant 
Lady  Sara.  “  You  are  not  well  enough  for  visitors.  I 
shall  only  admit  that  dear  old  Goody  Two-shoes  ;  she 
won’t  do  you  any  harm  ;  she  is  the  nicest,  sweetest  old 
lady  that  was  ever  sat  upon  by  a  high-nosed  daughter.” 

Yet  in  a  little  while  Lady  Sara  changed  her  mind  as 
to  the  harmlessness  of  my  visitor,  for  coming  back  to 
my  room  after  leaving  us  together  for  a  while,  she  cried 
out — 

“  My  dear  Nora,  what  have  you  been  talking  about  ?” 

“  Only  of  my  son,  Sara.  I  have  been  telling  Coralie 
of  the  help  he  has  given  Mr.  Lermit  in  this  will  busi¬ 
ness.  Oh,  we  are  all  working  for  her  happiness  !  We 
know  where  her  heart  is  set ;  and,  my  dear,  you  must 
not  imagine  Hester  will  interfere.  She  could  not  think 
of  standing  between  Paul  and  such  a  property  as  War- 
field.  That  is  the  light  in  which  she  looks  at  it.  Always 
practical,  you  know,  in  her  ideas.  Her  brother  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  only  as  it  affected  you,  and  he  gave 
her  his  opinion  in  very  strong  terms.  He  quite  asto¬ 
nished  Hester,  I  assure  you.” 

“  It  astonishes  me,  my  dear  Nora,”  Lady  Sara  answers, 
“  that  you  will  talk  in  such  an  upsetting  manner.  Just 
tell  us  how  the  chickens  are  getting  on.  I  suppose  you 
are  hatching  some  rare  and  expensive  sorts  for  Hester 
this  season  .^” 

“Well,  I  am  not  exactly  hatching  them  ;  I  am  not  a 
hen,  Sara,”  the  old  lady  responds,  mildly  angry  at  being 
queached  by  any  other  but  her  daughter.  “  I  certainly 
am  rearing  a  remarkably  fine  brood,  and  I  believe  Hester 
will  win  the  first  prize  with  them  at  the  show.  She  was 
dreadfully  angry  the  other  day  when  I  happened  to  sit 
down  on  them  by  mistake,  l.uckily  I  only  killed 
one. 

To  this  talk  I  am  able  to  yield  a  quiet  smile,  and 
furtively  I  wipe  away  two  foolish  tears  standing  in  my 
fever-bright  eyes. 

“  Now,  my  dear,  I  really  must  go.  I  am  so  pleased, 
Coralie,  to  see  you  looking  so  charming ;  I  shall  tell 
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Mr.  I/rmit  what  a  bright  colour  you  have  on  your 
cheeks.” 

“  Charming  Lady  Sara  cries.  “  Where  is  your 
eyesight,  Nora  ?  She  is  looking  much  worse  than  she 
did  yesterday.  I  won’t  allow  visitors  again.” 

“  Just  a  word  more,  Sara,  and  I  am  gone.  I  am  sure 
you  are  pleased,  Coralie,  to  hear  the  business  is  being 
carried  through  so  successfully.  Ivan  is  so  resolute  and 
clear-headed — anything  betakes  in  hand  always  succeeds. 
Oh,  he’ll  soon  get  you  and  Paul  master  and  mistress  of 
Warfield — you  will  see  he  will.  Of  course  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt’s  sudden  abdication  makes  things  easier  for  him  and 
Paul,  but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do.” 

I  am  so  foolish  and  weak  ;  I  cannot  help  the  tears  that 
are  falling  over  my  flushed  cheeks. 

“  I  will  not  have  business  discussed,”  Lady  Sara  says  ; 
“  we  are  not  strong  enough  for  it,  Coralie  and  I  Please 
come  away.” 

“  Just  one  minute  more,  Sara.  I  must  tell  the  child 
what  Mr.  Lermit  said  to  me  yesterday.  He  declared 
you  were  the  bravest  little  thing  in  the  world,  and  he 
was  the  proudest  man  in  it,  to  think  you  had  done  so 
much  for  his  sake.  There,  that  will  cheer  you  up,  my 
lore,  will  it  not  ?” 

I  am  changing  and  flashing  like  a  dying  chameleon  ; 
a  little  bitter  laugh  rises  to  my  lips,  choking  back  a  flood 
of  tears. 

Lady  Horneck  looks  at  me  with  a  happy,  satisfied 
smile. 

•“lam  so  glad  to  see  you  comfortable  and  pleased, 
my  dear.  Ivan  begged  me  to  give  you  cheerful  news.  He 
is  such  a  dear  good  fellow,  so  thoughtful  of  everybody, 
and  so  unselfish.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  come 
with  us  to-day,  but  directly  Hester  suggested  that  you 
would  be  disappointed  at  seeing  him  instead  of  Paul,  he 
drew  back  and  said,  ‘  Yes,  cert^ly,  your  cousin  ought 
to  be  your  first  visitor,’  and  he  would  not  trouble  you 
till  after  you  had  seen  him.  That  was  very  nice  of  him, 
was  it  not  ?  And  so  Paul  is  coming  to-morrow.” 

“  No,  he  is  not,”  interposes  Lady  Sara  resolutely.  “  If 
he  presents  himself  one  minute  before  this  day  week  he 
will  get  no  admittance.  Please  tell  him  I  said  so.” 

“  Well,  well,”  returns  Lady  Horneck,  “  then  Hester 
shall  come  to-morrow  instead.  You’ll  be  glad  to  have 
a  talk  with  her,  Coralie,  just  to  clear  up  little  mistakes, 
you  know.  Positively  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
Sara,  that  Hester  has  written  to  Mr.  Desmond,  so  I 
believe  it  will  be  all  right  in  that  quarter  after  all.” 

“Upon  my  word  and  honour,”  Lady  Sara  answers 
drily,  “  I  hope  Sebastian  won’t  have  her.” 

“  My  dear,”  cries  Lady  Horneck,  “  that’s  a  most  un¬ 
kind  speech  !  Are  you  in  earnest  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  has  behaved  very  badly  to  him.  I  trust 
he  will  pay  her  back  in  her  own  coin.” 

Flushed,  bewildered,  frightened,  I  listen  to  this  talk 
without  uttering  a  word,  but  my  hands  are  trembling 
and  the  fever-spot  on  my  cheeks  is  growing  brighter  and 
brighter.  I  am  glad  when  Hester  sends  a  message  to 
say  the  ponies  will  take  cold  if  kept  waiting  any  longer, 
and  her  mother  instantly  and  obediently  hurries  away, 
expressing  as  a  last  word  her  thankfulness  that  she  has 
been  able  to  bring  me  such  cheering  news. 


Oh,  yes  !  very  cheering ;  and  there  is  nothing  like 
tears  for  showing  one’s  joy. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

BEING  THE  CONCLUDING  NARRATiVE  OF  LADY  SARA 
ESDALE. 

“What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  ?”  I  asked 
myself  as  I  carried  ofT  my  dear  old  bungling  friend  and 
despatched  her  with  orders  not  to  let  Paul  come  near  us 
for  at  least  a  week. 

“  I  mean  to  understand  things  clearly  first,”  I  observe 
mentally,  “  otherwise  it  is  my  opinion  we  shall  meddle 
only  to  muddle.  And  moreover  it  is  my  firm  resolve 
that  Miss  Hester  Horneck’s  high  nose  shall  not  thrust 
itself  into  my  business.  I  intend  to  manage  this  affair 
myself.”  In  which  determination  I  went  back  to  Coralie 
and  asked  if  she  felt  well  enough  for  a  quiet  talk. 

“  Oh,  quite  well,  thanks.  Do  explain  things  to  me. 
Lady  Horneck  puzzled  me  so.” 

The  child’s  trembling  eagerness  was  a  little  fevered, 
and  her  eyes  were  much  too  bright. 

“  What  shall  I  begin  with  ?”  I  said. 

“Tell  me  first  all  that  happened  while  I  was  shut  up, 
and  what  people  said  about  me.  I  have  been  longing 
to  hear  all  this.  And  I  have  been  very  patient,  have  I 
not  ?” 

“  I  don’t  like  your  patience  at  all,”  I  answered.  “  It 
shrivels  you  into  a  fever.  You  want  to  hear  what 
people  said  of  you.  Do  you  mean  the  world  in  general, 
or  some  particular  people  ?” 

“  I  mean,  of  course,  people  I  knew — the — the  Castle 
Horneck  people,  and  others.” 

“  Others  said  a  great  many  ill-natured  things ;  the 
Castle  Horneck  people  merely  informed  me  they  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Mawditt  you  had  eloped  with  his  son.” 

“And  did  they  believe  it  ?” 

“  Do  not  be  grieved  :  Paul  believed  it,  and  Hester, 
and  Sir  Ivan  did  not  believe  it.” 

So  far  from  being  grieved  my  invalid  breaks  into  a 
radiant  smile,  which  encourages  me  to  plunge  forward 
recklessly. 

“  So  the  house  divided  itself — Sir  Ivan,  his  mother, 
and  I  on  one  side,  Hester  and  Paul  on  the  other — and 
we  fought  a  nice  little  battle  over  you  every  day.  Paul 
affirmed — now  pray  don’t  be  hurt,  there’s  a  good  girl 
— that  you  were  always  flighty,  imaginative,  and  im¬ 
pulsive.  And  this  elopement,  planned,  doubtless,  by 
young  Mawditt  long  ago,  was  just  the  sort  of  snare  into 
which  a  girl  of  your  nature  would  fall.  On  the  other 
hand  Sir  Ivan  declared — but  there,  you  won’t  care  to 
hear  what  he  said.” 

What  a  burning  bright  blush  !  How  very  pretty  the 
child  looks  when  the  roses  fly  to  and  from  her  cheeks 
so  fast ! 

“  You  do  care  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  He  said  Paul 
had  mistaken  your  character  altogether.  Imagination 
had  the  gift  of  far-seeing,  and  this  alone,  not  counting 
your  truth  and  delicacy,  would  render  it  impossible  for 
you  to  commit  such  a  folly.  He  would  stake  his  life  on 
it,  young  Mawditt  had  dealt  treacherously  with  you,  and 
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had  persuaded  you  to  accompany  him  under  a  promise 
to  conduct  you  to  Eversleigh.  How  could  we  tell  what 
circumstances  had  driven  you  into  flight  from  Warfield  ? 
It  might  have  been  your  duty  to  go.” 

“Oh,  how  good  of  him  to  guess  the  truth  !  How 
much  kinder  than  Paul !” 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear.  Paul,  I  assure 
you,  did  not  mean  his  words  unkindly.  He  has  always 
been  used  to  patronise  you  or  to  find  fault — that  does 
not  alter  his  heart,  you  know — and  he  is  not  so  clear¬ 
headed  as  Sir  Ivan.  He  is  too  bookish — too  ab¬ 
sorbed.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  Paul  quite  well !”  she  cries,  interrupting 
me.  “  He  has  theories  and  fixed  ideas  respecting  people, 
and  he  never  changes  these,  even  though  facts  are  abso¬ 
lutely  against  them.  I  am  not  at  all  distressed,  I.ady 
Sara  ;  do  go  on.” 

“  During  this  time  we  were  in  great  anxiety  respecting 
you,  hoping  for  tidings  hourly  and  gaining  none.  And 
in  a  day  or  two  a  new  perplexity  arose.  It  turned  out 
you  were  not  the  only  young  lady  missing.  Here  was 
poor  Mr.  Linton  in  great  distress  at  the  disappearance  of 
Delia.  I  woke  up  when  that  came  to  my  ears.  I  began 
to  perceive  the  truth.  We  all  held  a  consultation.  Paul 
wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  his  mother.  Mr.  Esdale  called 
on  Mr.  Mawditt  for  an  explanation  of  your  supposed 
flight,  and  received  a  plausible  account  of  his  own  and 
his  wife’s  grief  at  the  mystery,  and  Sir  Ivan,  the  most 
sensible  of  us  all,  rode  down  to  old  Ruby  Viall’s,  and 
frightened  her  into  telling  the  most  outrageous  false¬ 
hoods.  There  seemed,  however,  enough  mingling  of 
truth  with  her  statements  to  warrant  the  lodging  of  her 
wicked  old  body  in  gaol.  Here,  in  her  craven  fears  for 
herself,  and  her  guilty  consciousness  that  she  had  nearly 
got  Charlie  battered  to  death  by  her  gipsy  relations,  she 
began  to  make  what  she  called  confessions,  each  one 
blacker  than  the  last.  Charlie  was  murdered,  and  you 
had  driven  off  in  a  carriage  and  four  with  a  tall  gentle¬ 
man  whose  face  she  had  not  seen.” 

“And  did  she  really  accuse  me  of  crime.?  she  and 
Delia  ?” 

“  Delia  never  did.  That  was  an  atrocious  invention 
of  Mr.  Mawditt’s  to  frighten  you  into  quietness  in  his 
prison,  but  I  believe  old  Ruby  in  one  of  her  con¬ 
fessions  did  say  something  of  the  sort.  But  her 
statement  was  a  strange  jumble,  her  accusation  absurd, 
though  doubtless  it  served  Mr.  Mawditt’s  turn  as  a 
threat  and  terror  for  you. 

“  The  cunning  old  creature  was  careful  not  to  say  a 
word  against  him.  Her  abject  fear  of  losing  the  bit  of 
land  she  rents  of  him  was  the  fear  which  swallowed 
up  all  others  in  her  mind.  She  hedged,  and  fenced, 
and  lied  adroitly ;  she  turned  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
blind  rather  than  betray  the  truth  against  her  landlord. 
Thus  we  were  all  put  at  fault  by  the  odd  selfish  loyalty 
of  an  ignorant  old  woman.  All  this  while  Mr. 
Mawditt  made  a  grand  pretence  of  searching  up 
and  down  the  country  for  his  son.  Old  mines  were 
explored,  old  adits  cleared  out,  and  ghastly  stories  of 
murdered  men  flew  round  our  ears  daily.  This  roused 
us  to  immense  indignation.  Paul  rushed  up  to  London 
to  consult  with  the  police,  and  to  procure  detectives  to 


look  into  the  matter  down  here,  but  Sir  Ivan  turned 
detective  himself. 

“  ‘  That  man  is  looking  for  his  son  in  all  the  places 
where  he  knows  he  is  not,’  he  said  to  me.  ‘  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  killed  ;  do  you  ?’ 

‘  No  I  do  not,’  I  answered ;  ‘  I  believe  he  is  in 
hiding  with  Delia  Linton,  and  perhaps  Coralie  is  with 
her.’ 

“  ‘  Then  I’ll  find  Delia,’  he  said. 

“  And,  my  dear,  he  positively  did.  He  very  soon 
routed  young  Mawditt  out  of  a  gipsy  tent  where  he 
was  lying  sick,  sorry,  and  repentant,  nursed  by  his 
young  wife  Delia — I  say  his  wife,  because  the  first  use 
he  made  of  health  and  liberty  was  to  marry  her.” 

“  And  have  the  men  been  found  who  nearly  killed 
him  ?” 

“  No ;  Charlie  is  in  wholesome  fear  of  his  wife’s 
wild  relatives,  and  he  shows  no  disposition  to  discover 
ugly  facts.  The  matter  has  dropped.  It  was  a  great 
triumph  to  Sir  Ivan  to  find  the  missing  bridegroom 
with  a  bride  quite  other  than  yourself,  ’out  unfortunately 
the  discovery  of  Charlie  in  a  black  and  blue  state  both 
as  to  mind  and  body  only  made  your  disappearance  a 
greater  mystery  than  ever.” 

“  But  that  fearful  old  woman.  Ruby  Viall,  saw 
Mr.  Mawditt  take  me  away,”  cries  Coralie,  half 
amazed  at  her  wicked  silence. 

“  Wild  horses  would  not  have  torn  that  fact  from 
her,”  I  answer.  “  She  held  on  to  her  farm  with  a 
clutch  like  a  vulture’s.  To  shield  her  landlord  was  to 
keep  her  land  :  this  was  the  only  logic  she  understood, 
the  only  loyalty  to  which  she  held  firm.  To  all  c'’es- 
tions  she  answered  she  did  not  know  what  was  become 
of  you  or  of  young  Mawditt.  She  was  old,  she  was 
deaf,  she  was  blind,  she  had  not  seen,  heard,  or  com¬ 
prehended  all  that  had  passed.  She  believed  you  or 
the  other  young  lady  was  Jealous — she  would  not 
swear  which — and  you  or  the  other — she  would  not 
swear  which  again — had  flung  a  knife  at  the  young 
gentleman,  and  he  was  badly  hit.  Two  men  (servants, 
she  thought)  had  carried  him  away ;  he  seemed  dead 
then  or  dying,  and  the  fair-haired  young  lady  had 
driven  off  in  a  carriage.” 

“  What  a  ghastly  story  !”  Coralie  says  with  a  deep 
sigh  ;  “  I  wonder  it  did  not  disgust  Sir  Ivan.’’ 

“  Why  should  it  disgust  him,  my  dear,  more  than 
Paul .?  'I’hey  both  knew  by  this  time  the  old  woman 
was  lying,  and  by  the  discovery  of  Charlie  ani  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Mr.  Linton’s  they  were  in  a  position  to  refute 
all  the  malignant  and  false  reports  her  words  had  set 
abroad  respecting  you.  Of  course  Charlie  explained  at 
once  that  he  had  been  thrashed  by  two  or  three  men — 
names  and  faces  unknown  to  him — and  every  one  guessed 
why,  and  knew  he  would  not  tell  on  them  for  his 
wife’s  sake.  We  all  knew  also  that  old  Ruby  would 
no  more  dare  to  betray  her  gipsy  relations  than  she 
would  dare  betray  Mr.  Mawditt.  So  the  old  creature 
was  discharged  from  prison  when  Charlie  was  found, 
and  Mr.  Mawditt  was  duly  apprised  of  the  safety  of 
his  son.” 

“  How  cruel  and  wicked  it  was  in  him  not  to  tell  me 
Charlie  was  living  •” 
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“  He  knew  better  than  to  lift  any  weight  off  your 
mind  that  would  aid  him  in  his  plans.  He  thought 
through  your  terror  and  despair  to  get  the  will  out  of 
your  hands.  He  has  quarrelled  with  his  son  over  his 
marriage  and  discarded  him.  He  hastened  to  do  that 
the  moment  he  heard  of  it.” 

“  And  did  Mrs.  Mawditt  say  nothing  ?  When  Paul 
wrote  and  appealed  to  her  did  she  give  him  no  answer  ?” 
Oaralie  asks  in  distress.  “  Oh  !  Lady  Sara,  I  should 
like  to  think  my  father’s  sister  was  not  quite  pitiless 
to  me.” 

“  My  dear,  she  was  not.  She  fulfilled  the  promise 
she  made  to  you.  She  wrote  a  few  faint  lines  to  me 
an  hour  or  two  before  her  death,  but  they  were 
so  timidly  worded  that  I  could  not  understand  them. 
Nevertheless  but  for  these  Sir  Ivan  would  not  have 
gone  that  night  to  Warfield.  A  word  or  two  in  her 
frightened,  cautious  letter  made  him  suspect  you 
were  there.  I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  I  did  not  show 
the  letter  to  Paul.  You  can  imagine  I  spared  him. 
She  was  his  mother,  and  she  was  just  dead.  Still  I 
am  sorry  it  was  not  he  who  had  the  happiness  of 
rescuing  you.” 

“  I  am  not  sorry  at  all !”  exclaims  Coralie,  Bushing 
like  a  rose  and  looking  quite  indignant.  “  I  felt  very 
thankful  it  was  Sir  Ivan  ;  I  could  not  have  borne  to  see 
Paul  just  then.” 

I  wondered  a  little  at  her  words  before  I  went  on 
with  my  narrative. 

“  You  asked,  my  dear,  if  your  aunt  replied  to  her 
son’s  letter.  She  did  so ;  but  she  evidently  wrote 
under  her  husband’s  dictation,  and  she  appeared  to  be  so 
ill  and  in  such  terror  and  distress,  that  out  of  pity  to  her 
position  and  health  we  troubled  her  no  more.  At  her 
death  we  spared  Paul  also,  and  Sir  Ivan  continued  his 
quest  alone.  Shall  I  tell  you  any  more  about  it 
Perhaps  you  will  not  be  interested  since  Paul  was  not 
in  the  adventure  ?” 

Maybe  it  was  a  little  bit  cruel  to  ask  this  question  ; 
but  a  probe  has  its  mercies  as  well  as  its  cruelties. 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  all  Sir  Ivan  did,”  she  faltered. 
“  And  while  Paul’s  mother  w.as  lying  dead  I  should 
not  like  to  hear  he  thought  much  of  me.” 

“  Very  well  parried  !”  I  said  to  myself ;  “  she  is 
holding  her  secret  closely  still.” 

“lam  glad  to  hear  you  do  not  consider  it  as  an 
unkindness  on  the  part  of  Paul.  You  see  we  all  felt 
with  him,  that  while  his  mother  was  lying  dead  he  ought 
not  to  be  riding  up  and  down  the  coimfy  in  a  quest 
which  brought  her  name  to  all  men’s  lips  with  a  slur 
upon  it  as  a  weak  and  injudicious  guardian  to  yourself.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  he  was  quite  right  -,  and  I  dare  say 
through  it  all  he  was  a  little  contemptuous  of  me  for 
having  trusted  Charlie  Mawditt.” 

And  Coralie  smiles  and  does  not  look  at  all  unhappy 
at  this  true  guess  of  hers. 

“  My  dear,”  I  observe  reflectively,  “  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Charlie  was  not  found  until  after  Mrs. 
Mawditt’s  death.  At  that  period  the  country  was  still 
full  of  stories  of  his  murder.  I  have  anticipated  in 
telling  you  of  his  being  discovered  in  a  gipsy  tent.  And 
this  was  how  Sir  Ivan  did  it.  He  went  first  to  all  the 


posting-houses  for  twenty  miles  round,  and  at  the 
farthest  one  heard  a  young  gentleman  had  ordered  a 
carriage  and  four  horses  to  drive  at  night  to  Ruby’s 
cottage.  Here  the  postboys  were  to  leave  it  in  charge 
of  a  servant  they  would  find  there.  Next  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  cirriage  and  horses  had  been  sent  back  from 
a  dismal  little  inn  on  the  wildest  part  of  the  moor. 
Oil  going  to  this  place  he  discovered  the  occupants  of 
the  carriage  were  a  young  gentleman  in  a  senseless 
condition,  a  young  lady,  and  a  middle-aged  woman — 
Maria  Sangster  in  fact.  Now  came  the  great  question, 
was  the  young  lady  you  or  Delia 

“  I  suppose  Hester  at  once  declared  her  belief  that 
the  unknown  was  me  And  Coralie’s  eyes  have  a 
smile  in  them  as  she  speaks. 

“  I  confess  she  did,  and  she  impressed  her  con¬ 
viction  on  Paul  so  strongly  that  he  discharged  his 
detective  in  a  rage,  and  he  came  straight  to  me  and 
begged  me  for  his  mother’s  sake  to  move  no  more  in  a 
matter  so  painful  to  all  parties.” 

“  He  wished  the  search  for  me  to  be  given  up  ?” 
Coralie  remarks  with  odd  gravity. 

“  In  his  first  anger  I  think  he  did  ;  and  in  fact  the 
search  for  you  was  apparently  renounced,  but  that  for 
Delia  Sir  Ivan  insisted  on  pursuing  in  his  own  way. 
He  procured  from  Mr.  Linton  the  names  of  all  the 
localities  haunted  by  the  gipsy  tribe  to  which  her 
mother  belongs,  and  he  took  a  systematic  journey  every 
day  to  one  or  two  of  these  places.” 

I  glanced  at  Coralie ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
her  lips  trembling.  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  It  was  hard 
to  have  to  tell  her  that  Paul  Lermit  had  been  so  much 
less  zealous  than  Sir  Ivan  Horneck.  But  the  truth  is  there 
is  no  /n/sf  in  Paul’s  love  for  her.  He  has  been  used  all 
his  life  to  feel  himself  greatly  superior  to  the  child  who 
worshipped  him  in  meek  devotion,  and  he  has  been 
so  accustomed  to  scold  or  patronise  her  that  he  cannot 
take  her  into  his  imagination  as  a  creature  capable  of  a 
great  deed,  or  fit  to  withstand  a  great  trial. 

He  is  very  changed  in  his  opinions  now.  I  suppose 
she  will  be  glad,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Sometimes  the 
man  who  trusts  and  honours  gets  a  higher  place  in  a 
woman’s  heart  than  the  man  who  loves. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if — yes,  it  is  beginning  to 
dawn  on  me  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all. 

Thinking  thus,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  Coralie’s  changing 
face,  and  asked  her  point  blank  why  her  tears  fell. 

“  How  can  I  help  being  grateful  ?”  she  said  ;  “  how 
can  I  help  crying  when  I  hear  all  he  did  for  me  ?” 

“  Oh  !”  I  answered. 

And  I  confess  I  felt  very  blank.  It  has  always  been 
a  pet  scheme  of  mine  to  marry  my  old  lover’s  daughter 
to  her  cousin  that  they  might  possess  Warfield  to¬ 
gether.  And  it  seems  hard  to  have  one’s  pet  scheme 
knocked  down,  harder  still  on  Paul — but  how  foolish 
lam!  it  may  be  all  a  mere  fancy  of  mine. 

“  I  have  nearly  finished,  my  dear.  I  have  told  you 
that  Sir  Ivan  triumphed  ;  he  found  Delia  and  Charlie, 
and  he  made  Hester  quite  ashamed  of  herself.  She 
wrote  a  most  generous  apology  to  me  for  her  unbelief 
of  you,  and  sin.e  you  have  been  here  ill  she  has 
written  to  you  .asking  forgiveness.  You  will  own  tha 
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•with  such  a  high  nose  she  could  not  help  having  some 
sense  and  many  good  qualities.  And  I  am  sure  she 
has  given  up  her  liking  for  Paul  in  the  most  magnani¬ 
mous  manner.” 

“  I  thought  they  were  engaged  to  be  married,” 
Coralie  says  in  a  frightened  way. 

“  Put  that  out  of  your  head,  my  love.  Of  course 
there  was  such  a  report — that’s  natural  when  two 
people  are  much  together — but  it  was  never  true !” 

“  Oh  !”  Coralie  answers. 

And  now  she  looks  a  little  blank  and  turns  over 
Hester’s  letter,  which  I  have  given  her,  with  a  pretty 
little  air  of  embarrassment. 

“  You  see  it  is  addressed  to  Miss  Permit,”  I  said. 
“  I  must  tell  you  that  the  county  was  not  much  asto¬ 
nished  to  hear  of  your  father’s  marriage.  It  had  always 
been  suspected  and  believed  in,  and  we  have  taken 
steps  to  establish  the  fact  legally  now.  A  very  pretty 
little  piece  of  business  you  have  put  into  the  lawyer’s 
hands,  Coralie,  by  the  papers  you  so  bravely  pre¬ 
served.” 

“  I  am  very  glad,”  she  said,  “  for  Paul’s  sake  that 
I  had  strength  and  courage  to  hold  out.  He  will  have 
Warfield  now.” 


“  Of  course  he  will,  my  dear,  if  you  give  it  him . 
he  won’t  otherwise.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Her  face  has  flushed 
crimson,  her  eyes  are  lustrous,  her  lips  stand  apart  in 
eager  fear. 

“  Then  she  does  like  him,”  I  observe  to  myself 
satisfactorily.  “  Why  should  I  have  supposed  the  poor 
little  thing  to  be  fickle  ?  It  won’t  matter  my  telling 
her  now,  since  her  old  affection  is  as  strong  as  ever.” 

“  My  love,  I  mean  that  the  old  warrior’s  will  is 
worthless  :  his  signature  is  not  affixed  to  ir.  Just  like 
him  that,  to  resolve  on  something  ugly  and  half  carry 
it  out.  And  so  it  is  your  father’s  will  which  comes 
into  force,  and  that  only  gives  Warfield  to  Paul  on 
condition  he  asks  you  in  marriage.” 

She  has  grown  white  to  the  lips,  and  her  hands  are 
fast  locked  together  like  one  in  pain. 

“  I  am  faint  and  tired.  Lady  Sara.  I  think  I  cannot 
bear  any  more  talking.” 

I  steal  silently  to  her  bed  when  she  stops,  and  I  see 
her  pillow  is  wet  with  tears.  As  I  look  down  upon 
the  pretty  snow-white  face  lying  so  suggestively  still, 
the  thought  strikes  me  that  her  young  life  yet  hangs 
upon  a  thread,  and  a  touch  may  snap  it. 
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X. — THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE  OURSELVES. 


HE  wisest  and  best  among  us  are  not  very 
far-sighted.  The  mental  vision,  as  the 
physical,  has  narrow  limits,  and  the 
horizon  of  our  views  makes  but  a  little 
circle.  We  can  understand,  being  better 
educated  than  the  mere  savage,  that  there  is  a 
wide  world  beyond  that  which  is  at  any  one 
time  visible  to  us,  and  we  smile,  with  that 
peculiar  kind  of  pity  which  is  always  the 
stronger  the  more  it  is  influenced  by  our 
appreciation  of  our  own  larger  knowledge, 
at  the  fancies  of  the  untaught  barbarian,  who 
supposes  that  the  line  where  the  ocean  and  cloud  sappear 
to  meet  is  the  boundary  of  the  world.  Travellers, 
geographical  instruction,  the  known  fact,  certified  by 
the  regular  arrival  of  letters  by  post,  that  people  are 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  assure  us  that  we 
have  practical  experience  of  but  a  very  little  bit  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  that  the  horizon  shifts  as  we  move 
onward,  disclosing  more  and  more  as  we  change  our 
standpoint.  But  with  most  of  us  there  is  a  very  different 
perception  of  what  may  be  called  the  mental  horizon. 
Human  nature  is  very  prone  to  think  that  what  we  can 
see  is  pretty  nearly  all  there  is,  and  that  if  we  are  willing 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  little  more 
beyond,  it  is  only  just  so  much  as  is  within  the  ken  of 
our  favourite  author  or  preacher.  We  believe  (or, 
rather,  do  not  disbelieve,  not  quite  the  same  thing)  in 
the  immensity  of  the  starry  system,  because  astronomers, 
who  are  clever  fellows,  and  great  at  abstruse  calcula¬ 


tions,  and  who,  we  suppose,  know  all  about  it,  tell  us 
about  millions  and  millions  of  miles,  and  we  find  the 
figures  in  our  school-books  and  encyclopaedias,  besides 
which  we  can  see  the  stars,  know  they  must  be  a  long 
way  off,  and  take  a  few  millions  of  miles  more  or  less 
as  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  But  if  we  could  not  see  the 
stars,  if  they  did  not  radiate  light,  and  yet  by  some 
means  a  few  deep  thinkers  were  aware  of  their  existence, 
no  amount  of  demonstration  would  make  the  great 
majority  of  people  practically  believe  in  them  any  more 
than  they  do  in  the  sea-serpent. 

It  is  hard,  very  hard,  for  any  of  us  to  believe  that 
we  do  not  occupy  the  best  possible  standpoint  for  seeing 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  the 
world — for  seeing,  indeed,  all  of  right  and  wrong  that 
can  possibly  exist.  Our  experience  is  the  experience  ; 
our  creed  the  creed  ;  our  modes  of  thought,  our  habits, 
our  associations,  precisely  those  modes,  habits,  and 
associations  which  are  essentially  right.  The  only 
world  worth  living  in  is  that  of  which  we  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  centre  ;  and  whatever  there  may  be  beyond  can 
only  be  fragments  of  some  other  world  “  gone  wrong.” 
Easy  folks,  whose  “  lines  have  been  cast  in  pleasant 
places,”  to  whom  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  fami¬ 
liarised  by  their  daily  experience,  who  have  been  born 
to  comfort  and  prosperity,  or  who  have,  perhaps,  blun¬ 
dered  into  it — for  blunders,  like  other  matters  of  chance, 
prove  successes  almost  as  frequently  as  the  reverse — 
cannot  understand  how  other  people  fail  to  get  on  in 
the  world.  It  is  so  easy ;  there  must  be  some  great 
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fault  somewhere.  We  have  never  failed  in  business  or 
been  otherwise  unprosperous — of  course  not,  we  should 
not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Why  did  they  ?  It  is  easy 
to  settle  to  our  own  complete  satisfaction  that  they  were 
deficient  in  prudence,  industry,  or  even  principle ; 
and  much  less  easy  to  suppose  that  perhaps  the  great 
lottery  of  life  awarded  them  blanks  instead  of  prizes,  that 
they  could  not  stoop  to  many  acts  and  devices  by  which 
mcney  is  made,  that  perhaps  they  aimed  to  reach  an 
ideal  of  life  (of  which,  in  our  quiet  respectability,  we 
have  no  conception),  and,  failing,  fell.  Of  course  we 
are  sorry  for  them,  very  sorry  indeed,  but  then  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  care  of  people  who  are  so 
absurd  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  conceive 
what  possible  inducement  anybody  can  have  to  devote 
himself  to  abstract  speculations,  to  the  study  of  art, 
literature,  or  science,  except  as  a  profession  by  which 
perhaps  money  can  be  made  and  social  success  insured. 
That  art  or  literature  should  be  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward ;  that  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
associations  which  surround  our  daily  life — the  glimpses 
only,  but  assuring  us  of  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
nature — should  be  a  veritable  possession,  is  mere  fan¬ 
ciful  nonsense  to  the  ordinary  mind,  but  nevertheless  a 
very  great  and  wonderful  fact  to  those  whose  stand¬ 
point  of  life  is  different,  commanding  another  and  a 
wider  view  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Love, 
devotion  to  duty — even  if  duty  be  the  gate  of  death — 
are  pretty  to  read  about,  and  of  course  very  proper, 
but  how  very  little  we  know  about  them  !  Yet,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  all  the  romances  and  poems  ever 
written  do  nc  t  contain  such  records  of  heroic  pursuance 
of  duty,  lifelong  acceptance  of  suffering  made  bearable 
by  the  inward  approval  of  conscience,  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  lives  of  perhaps  a 
few  thousand  people  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
We  cannot,  from  our  position,  see  what  really  is  not 
far  from  us,  and,  not  seeing,  we  do  not  believe  in  its 
existence.  We  would  probably,  in  an  excess  of  hys¬ 
terical  and  unreal  sentiment,  almost  “  cry  our  eyes  out” 
over  the  sufferings  and  devotion  of  some  fictitious 


heroine  ;  but  would  we,  could  we  find  her  in  the  next 
street,  take  her  by  the  hand,  love  her  and  reverence  her, 
hold  her  in  our  hearts  as  the  possessor  of  a  higher 
nature  than  our  own  ?  We  fear  the  practical  answer 
to  such  an  inquiry  would  be  more  of  a  negative  than 
affirmative  character. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  some  good,  easy,  average  people 
to  accept  the  axiom  of  Shakspeare,  that  “  there  is  a 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil that  those  who  have 
seriously  transgressed  some  social  law  can  possibly  be 
other  than  very  reprobates.  They  divide  the  world  by 
a  very  decided  line  into  sheep  and  goats — sheep  wha 
are  virtuously  respectable,  and  goats  who  have  de¬ 
parted  from  respectability,  and  whose  future  is  utterly 
hopeless.  Yet  it  may  be  that  there  are  bright  and 
beautiful  natures  which  have  from  human  weakness 
sinned  greatly  but  repented  grandly,  and  out  of  the 
darkness  of  their  natures  have  evolved  a  light  not  seen 
by  others.  They  may  have  wrestled  with  themselves 
and  conquered — a  proceeding  utterly  irreconcileabl  with 
the  preconceptions  of  those  who  have  never  wrestled 
at  all,  who  cannot  doubt  the  perfect  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  who  are  always  decorous  in  their 
behaviour  and  are  admitted  to  the  best  society.  We 
judge  by  ourselves  -,  we  have  never  openly  committed 
ourselves  so  as  to  be  banned  by  civil  or  by  social  law  ; 
but  (a  suggestive  hint)  what  might  we  have  been  had 
our  surroundings  been  other  than  they  are !  Are  we 
quite  sure  we  should  have  fought  with  ourselves  and 
conquered,  “  made  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves 
to  other  things 

There  is  a  world,  a  veritable  world,  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  own  vision  and  experience,  and  it  may  be  a  very 
wonderful  world.  Very  little  indeed  is  revealed  to  the 
wisest  of  us  ;  but  the  little  is  enough  to  guide  ourselves. 
There  may  be  lighted  paths  for  others  traced  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  world,  leading  to  the  same  end. 
We  shall  be  wiser  if  more  tolerant ;  nearer  to  the  great 
central  Truth  which  illuminates  all  lives,  if  our  ten¬ 
derness  to  the  weak  is  greater,  if  our  charity  of  thought 
is  more  comprehensive. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

PROMENADE  TOILETTES. 


I .  Costume  of  grey  faille  and  blue  and  grey  woollen 
material.  The  skirt  is  of  grey  faille,  with  Watteau  pleat 
forming  the  train.  A  plisse  flounce  surmounted  by  a 
deep  fringe  and  band  of  black  velvet  trims  the  front. 
The  tablier  forms  a  kind  of  scarf,  of  which  the  two  ends 
are  carelessly  knotted  at  the  back.  Scarf  mantilla  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  tunic  (the  grey  and  blue  woollen 
material).  Collar  of  black  faille,  edged  with  narrow 
black  velvet ;  plastron  of  the  same  on  the  back  of  the 
mantilla.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt ;  the  brim  is  edged  in  the 
inside  with  a  narrow  white  lace ;  a  black  ribbon  with 
the  wrong  side  blue  ornaments  the  bonnet  and  crosses 
the  crown.  A  butterfly  bow  of  the  same  ribbon  fastens 
a  black  feather. 


2.  Costume  of  faille.  Train  skirt  with  two  plisses  ; 
flounces  all  round ;  in  front  there  are  three  gathered 
flounces  in  addition.  Polonaise  with  cuirasse  fronts, 
terminated  by  a  large  plisse  with  a  bias  band ;  this  is 
finished  off  by  a  pocket  and  bow.  The  back  breadths 
are  very  full,  and  are  draped  in  graceful  folds,  the  lower 
part  forming  a  train  on  the  skirt.  Sleeves  trimmed  to 
correspond.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt,  with  ribbon  trimming 
to  match  the  dress ;  a  wing  of  blue  and  red  shaded 
feathers  at  the  back  and  a  similar  one  in  front. 

Price  of  pattern  of  either  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pat¬ 
tern,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- street. 
Covent  Garden.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
at  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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fault  somewhere.  We  have  never  failed  in  business  or 
been  otherwise  unprospeious — of  course  not,  we  should 
not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Why  did  they  .?  It  is  easy 
to  settle  to  our  own  complete  satisfaction  that  they  were 
deficient  in  prudence,  industry,  or  even  principle ; 
and  much  less  easy  to  suppose  that  perhaps  the  great 
Ictrery  of  life  awarded  them  blanks  instead  of  prizes,  that 
they  could  not  stoop  to  many  acts  and  devices  by  which 
mcney  is  made,  that  perhaps  they  aimed  to  reach  an 
ideal  of  life  (of  which,  in  our  quiet  respectability,  we 
have  no  conception),  and,  failing,  fell.  Of  course  we 
are  sorry  for  them,  very  sorry  indeed,  but  then  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  care  of  people  who  are  so 
absurd  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  conceive 
what  possible  inducement  anybody  can  have  to  devote 
himself  to  abstract  speculations,  to  the  study  of  art, 
literature,  or  science,  except  as  a  profession  by  which 
perhaps  money  can  be  made  and  social  success  insured. 
That  art  or  literature  should  be  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward ;  that  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
associations  which  surround  our  daily  lite — the  glimpses 
only,  but  assuring  us  of  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
nature — should  be  a  veritable  possession,  is  mere  fan¬ 
ciful  nonsense  to  the  ordinary  mind,  but  nevertheless  a 
very  great  and  wonderful  fact  to  those  whose  stand¬ 
point  of  life  is  different,  commanding  another  and  a 
wider  view  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Love, 
devotion  to  duty — even  if  duty  be  the  gate  of  death — 
are  pretty  to  read  about,  and  of  course  vejy  proper, 
but  how  very  little  we  know  about  them  !  Yet,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  all  the  romances  and  poems  ever 
written  do  nc  t  contain  such  records  of  heroic  pursuance 
of  duty,  lifelong  acceptance  of  suffering  made  bearable 
by  the  in  ward  approval  of  conscience,  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  lives  of  perhaps  a 
few  thousand  people  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
We  cannot,  from  our  position,  see  what  really  is  not 
far  from  us,  and,  not  seeing,  we  do  not  believe  in  its 
existence.  We  would  probably,  in  an  excess  of  hys¬ 
terical  and  unreal  sentiment,  almost  “  cry  our  eyes  out” 
over  the  sufferings  and  devotion  of  some  fictitious 


heroine  j  but  would  we,  could  we  find  her  in  the  next 
street,  take  her  by  the  hand,  love  her  and  reverence  her, 
hold  her  in  our  hearts  as  the  possessor  of  a  higher 
nature  than  our  own  ?  We  fear  the  practical  answer 
to  such  an  inquiry  would  be  more  of  a  negative  than 
affirmative  character. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  some  good,  easy,  average  people 
to  accept  the  axiom  of  Shakspeare,  that  “  there  is  a 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil that  those  who  have 
seriously  transgressed  some  social  law  can  possibly  be 
other  than  very  reprobates.  They  divide  the  world  by 
a  very  decided  line  into  sheep  and  goats — sheep  who 
are  virtuously  respectable,  and  goats  who  have  de¬ 
parted  from  respectability,  and  whose  future  is  utterly 
hopeless.  Yet  it  may  be  that  there  are  bright  and 
beautiful  natures  which  have  from  human  weakness 
sinned  greatly  but  repented  grandly,  and  out  of  the 
darkness  of  their  natures  have  evolved  a  light  not  seen 
by  others.  They  may  have  wrestled  with  themselves 
and  conquered — a  proceeding  utterly  irreconcileabl  with 
the  preconceptions  of  those  who  have  never  wrestled 
at  all,  who  cannot  doubt  the  perfect  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  who  are  always  decorous  in  their 
behaviour  and  are  admitted  to  the  best  society.  We 
judge  by  ourselves  ;  we  have  never  openly  committed 
ourselves  so  as  to  be  banned  by  civil  or  by  social  law 
but  (a  suggestive  hint)  what  might  we  have  been  had 
our  surroundings  been  other  than  they  are !  Are  we 
quite  sure  we  should  have  fought  with  ourselves  and 
conquered,  “  made  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves 
to  other  things  ?’’ 

There  is  a  world,  a  veritable  world,  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  own  vision  and  experience,  and  it  may  be  a  very 
wonderful  world.  Very  little  indeed  is  revealed  to  the 
wisest  of  us  ;  but  the  little  is  enough  to  guide  ourselves. 
There  may  be  lighted  paths  for  others  traced  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  world,  leading  to  the  same  end. 
We  shall  be  wiser  if  more  tolerant ;  nearer  to  the  great 
central  Truth  which  illuminates  all  lives,  if  our  ten¬ 
derness  to  the  weak  is  greater,  if  our  charity  of  thought 
is  more  comprehensive. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

raOMENAOE  TOILETTES. 


I .  Costume  of  grey  faille  and  blue  and  grey  woollen 
material.  The  skirt  is  of  grey  faille,  with  Watteau  pleat 
forming  the  train.  A  plisse  flounce  surmounted  by  a 
deep  fringe  and  band  of  black  velvet  trims  the  front. 
The  tablier  forms  a  kind  of  scarf,  of  which  the  two  ends 
are  carelessly  knotted  at  the  back.  Scarf  mantilla  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  tunic  (the  grey  and  blue  woollen 
material).  Collar  of  black  faille,  edged  with  narrow 
black  velvet ;  plastron  of  the  same  on  the  back  of  the 
mantilla.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt ;  the  brim  is  edged  in  the 
inside  with  a  narrow  white  lace ;  a  black  ribbon  with 
the  wrong  side  blue  ornaments  the  bonnet  and  crosses 
the  crown.  A  butterfly  bow  of  the  same  ribbon  fastens 
a  black  feather. 


2.  Costume  of  faille.  Train  skirt  with  two  plisses  ; 
flounces  all  round ;  in  front  there  are  three  gathered 
flounces  in  addition.  Polonaise  with  cuirasse  fronts, 
terminated  by  a  large  plisse  with  a  bias  band ;  this  is 
finished  off  by  a  pocket  and  bow.  The  back  breadths 
are  very  full,  and  are  draped  in  graceful  folds,  the  lower 
part  forming  a  train  on  the  skirt.  Sleeves  trimmed  to 
correspond.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt,  with  ribbon  trimming 
to  match  the  dress ;  a  wing  of  blue  and  red  shaded 
feathers  at  the  back  and  a  similar  one  in  front. 

Price  of  pattern  of  either  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pat¬ 
tern,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- street. 
Covent  Garden.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
at  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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PRESS  PUBLICITY. 

CONTEMPORARY  says: — “No  doubt 
the  Press  will  give  publicity  to  the  state¬ 
ment,”  is  a  stereotyped  expression  of  the 
London  magistracy.  This  sage  remark 
is  usually  called  forth  when  an  applicant 
complains  that  a  wife  or  a  husband  or  a  child,  or 
all  three,  have  mysteriously  disappeared.  An 
authenticated  case  recently  occurred.  The  wife 
of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  West-End  had 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  her  nurse,  who  re¬ 
taliated  by  deliberately  leaving  the  house  with  a 
child  four  years  old.  For  three  days  London 
was  scoured,  and  only  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  was  the  runaway  ‘  slavey’  and  the  child  discovered. 
Surely  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  she 
had  tampered  with  the  magnates  of  Scotland-yard.” 


MISS  UNA  HAWTHORNE. 

This  lady,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  has 
succumbed  to  grief  after  some  months  of  suffering. 
She  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Albert  Webster,  who  died 
some  time  ago.  Their  marriage,  had  he  lived,  was  to 
have  taken  place  about  this  time.  Miss  Hawthorne  died 
at  Clewer  on  Monday.  Since  the  death  of  her  betrothed 
she  has  gradually  lost  strength  and  faded  out  of  life 
without  any  specific  disease.  There  is  some  truth  in 
the  old  fiction  of  a  broken  heart,  after  all. 


MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 

A  bill  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Natal,  and 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony. 

AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Exploration  of 
Eastern  Central  Africa,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  is  president,  is  about  to  despatch  its  first  expedition, 
consisting  of  four  gentlemen,  who  will  first  proceed  to 
Natal  in  the  Union  steamer  Danube,  which  will  shortly 
depart.  The  expedition  will  remain  at  Natal  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  perfecting  their  arrangements,  and 
will  then  proceed  in  the  Union  Company’s  steamer 
Natal  to  Zanzibar. 

A  VERY  SPECIAL  LICENCE. 

The  following  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  letters 
which  .are  constantly  being  received  at  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  : — “  To  the  Edetior  of  the  General  Post-office, 

London, — Will  you  please  oblige  Susannah - and 

Walter - with  the  particulars  of  an  aspecial  licence 

to  married — is  it  possible  for  you  to  forward  one 
to  us  without  either  of  us  coming  to  you — if  you 
inclose  the  charge  and  have  it  returned  would  we 


get  one  before  next  Monday  week  to  get  married 

at - .  If  you  will  kindly  send  by  return  to  the 

address  inclosed  the  particulars  we  should  feel  greavly 

obliged.  -  Kent.”  Evidently  a  runaway  couple 

who  wanted  the  Postmaster-General  to  help  them  to 
get  married.  If  they  depended  on  his  assistance  we 
may  conclude  they  were  not  married  on  “  next  Monday 
week.” 

A  PLEA  FOR  CELIBACY. 

Everybody  does  not  see  Punch,  so  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not : — “  Excel¬ 
lent  Mr.  Punch, — I  am  a  young  man,  and  I  am  a  younger 
son  :  and  living  chiefly  on  my  wits,  I  enjoy,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  somewhat  modest  income.  Small  as  it  is, 
however,  I  sigh  for  some  fair  one  to  share  it ;  but, 
alas  !  I  sadly  fear  my  sighing  is  in  vain,  while  mutton 
chops  are  sold  at  fourteenpence  a  pound,  and  house 
rents  are  so  high  that  I  am  forced  to  live  in  lodgings. 
Besides,  young  ladies  now-a-days  are  nurtured  in  such 
luxury  that  a  dinner  and  a  drawing-room  are  their  least 
of  vital  necessaries.  Half  the  girls  I  know  could  not 
exist  without  a  carriage ;  and  their  life  would  be  a 
misery  if  they  married  without  the  prospect  of  a  lady’s- 
maid,  a  lapdog,  and  a  mansion  in  Belgravia.  Consider, 
too,  the  wondrous  raiment  they  now  wear,  and  the 
wondrous  sums  their  loving  fiithers  have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  doubt  if  my  whole  incom?  would  find  my  wife  in  pin- 
money,  and  I  would  wager  that  my  year’s  expenses  in 
cigars  would  be  enormously  exceeded  by  the  cost  of 
her  new  bonnets.  How  dear  a  wife  must  be  to  the 
adorer  of  her  charms  may  readily  be  guessed  by  glancing 
at  the  fashion  books.  Not  merely  her  costumes,  but 
her  jewels  and  gimcrackery,  seem  daily  to  increase  in 
value  and  variety.  For  instance,  see  this  notice  of  a 
chatelaine  made  lately  for  a  Swelless  of  the  Period, 
from  whose  silver  belt  there  dangle  a  full  dozen  of 
fine  nicknacks  such  as  these  :  ‘  Scent-bottle,  memo¬ 
randum-book,  card-case,  manifold  knife  wi;h  instru¬ 
ments,  dog-whistle,  silver  flask  and  cup,  dressing-comb, 
mirror  with  locket,  elegant  purse,  small  telescope,  glove 
loop,  pedometer,  chased  silver  revolver,  cartridge-case, 
and  egg-shaped  box  containing  pow’der  and  puff.*  If 
a  lady  wants  to  make  a  little  noise  in  the  world,  she 
cannot  well  do  better  than  decorate  herself  with  such  a 
portable  museum.  What  a  cheerful  companion  she 
would  be  in  a  sick  room,  with  all  her  toys  and  gim- 
cracks  jingle-jangling  about  her  !  With  gongs  in  her 
fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes,  she  would  hardly  make 
more  music  when  moving  in  society.  Some  of  the 
things  catalogued  are  rather  masculine  than  feminine  in 
their  general  utility,  and  ladies  carrying  such  weapons 
as  a  knife  and  revolver  might  be  suitably  provided  also 
with  a  corkscrew  and  cigar-case.  I  am  not  by  nature 
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nervous,  or  of  a  timid  temperament,  or  I  might  tremble 
at  the  notion  of  marrying  a  person  with  a  pistol  at  her 
belt,  and  formidably  armed  besides  with  a  powder-box 
and  (puff)  ball.  But  I  own  I  should  be  frightened  at 
the  prospect  of  maintaining  a  wife  begirt  with  scent- 
bottles,  and  drinking-cups,  and  nicknacks  in  chased 
silver,  all  betokening  luxurious  and  listless  ways  of 


life.  Better  to  live  simple  and  in  solitude  and  in 
Spartan-like  simplicity  (with  now  and  then  a  cosy  little 
dinner  at  one’s  dub)  than  run  the  risk  of  being  dragged 
by  your  wife’s  chatelaine,  and  her  costliness  concomitant, 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Jews  and  the  whitewash  of 
the  Coart.  In  this  belief,  believe  me,  yours  most 
fixedly,  Epaminondas  Brown.” 


HOME  NEEDLEWORK. 


CHAPTER  XI. —  FICHUS — CAPES — HOODS — CHEMISETTES — MEASUREMENTS. 


HE  necessary  measurements  for  making  a 
fichu  are — 1st.  The  entire  length.  2nd. 
The  size  of  the  neck.  Jrd.  The  span  of 
the  shoulders  (that  is,  the  width  just  below 
the  shoulders  and  above  the  arms),  and 
the  measurements  of  the  chest  and  back.  It 
is  advisable  to  draw  out  these  patterns  on 
paper. 

Figs.  53  ?4‘ — Drawing  the  pattern. — 

Front.  ~A  straight  line  a  b,  which  represents 
the  centre  of  the  chest,  is  first  drawn.  The 
third  of  the  measurement  of  the  width  of  the 
neck  is  laid  near  to  point  a,  and  marked  opposite  at  c  at 
this  point ;  the  width  of  the  shoulders  is  placed  at  the 


lower  end,  of  which  a  quarter  of  the  space  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  is  placed  at  d,  and  this  ought  to  touch  the  front 


line  at  e.  These  different  points  are  joined  by  lines 
drawn  from  each.  T.he  back  is  drawn  on  the  same 


plan,  with  the  exception  that  the  sixth  part  of  the  entire 
neck  is  used  instead  of  the  third. 

Fig.  35. — By  rounding  this  shape  or  by  making  the 
back  longer  or  shorter  a  high  or  low  fichu  can  be  made — 


in  fact,  almost  any  shape  can  be  obtained,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  lines  in  this  figure. 

Fig.  36. — Crossed fichu. — By  lengthening  the  back  and 
also  the  fronts  (which  can  be  sloped  at  pleasure),  so  as 
to  make  the  ends  tie  at  the  back,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
end  at  the  waist,  a  crossed  fichu  can  be  made.  Fichus 
are  sometimes  made  by  joining  the  back  and  fronts  by  a 


Fig.  36. 

seam  upon  the  shoulders,  but  they  can  also  be  cut  with¬ 
out  any  seam  whatever  by  laying  the  pattern  on  the 
material,  which  is  folded  and  cut  upon  the  cross.  Fichus 
can  be  made  in  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  or  in 
silk,  muslin,  lace  and  tulle,  &c. 

CAPES. 

These  are  cut  either  with  or  without  seams  on  the 
shoulders.  In  the  former  case  the  seam  is  carried  out¬ 
wards  as  fiu-  as  the  centre  of  the  arm.  The  back  and 
fronts  of  the  mantle  are  made,  according  to  taste,  to  any 
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length.  The  front  widths  can  be  carried,  if  desired,  far 
below  the  waist,  and  can  be  rounded,  squared,  or  pointed 
and  trimmed  with  ruches,  frills,  laces,  &c. 

Fig.  ^7* — Hood  for  evening  •wear. — A  small  rounded 
pattern  is  to  be  prepared,  of  which  the  edge  is  to  be 
folded  down  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  The  folded- 
down  part  is  therefore  wider  than  the  back,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  fit  it  has  to  be  drawn  up  round  at  the  lower 
edge.  This  is  effected  by  placing  a  running  round  the 
hood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  front.  A 
false  hem  (of  ribbon  or  any  other  materbi,  as  the  case 


may  be)  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hood, 
and  a  ribbon  run  into  it ;  this  ought  to  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  tie  and  form  a  bow  and  ends. 

These  hoods  can  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  lined  and  quilted  according  to  taste,  and  can  even 
be  made  of  lace,  &c.,  and  can  be  attached  to  any  gar¬ 
ment. 

Fig.  38. — Flat  hood. — This  class  of  hood  is  made 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  a  fichu,  choosing  the  form 
preferred.  The  front  of  this  hood,  however,  instead  of 


being  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  back,  is  cut  quite  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  can  be  made  to  any  shape,  turned  back  so 
as  to  form  facings,  or  divided  in  the  centre  and  raised 
by  a  gathering. 

Fig.  39. — Chemisettes. — The  most  simple  plan  to 
adopt  is  to  cut  a  pattern  like  the  front  of  a  plain  high 
body,  while  suppressing  the  side  seams — in  fact. 
It  may  be  sloped  to  the  waist,  following  the  line 
ijf  the  last  side  pleat,  though  in  some  cases  it  might 
be  made  rather  nearer  to  the  side  seam.  A  line  has  to 
be  drawn  from  the  second  height  of  the  shoulder  a  to 
the  waist  at  h.  The  back  has  also  to  be  drawn  from 
I  he  second  height  of  the  shoulder  a  to  the  waist  at  b. 
Though  seldom  used,  sidepieces  may  be  added  if 
desired.  In  order  to  add  them  it  is  o^y  necessary  to 
carry  a  line  from  the  shoulder  as  far  as  the  wsust— in 


fact,  to  follow  the  directions  given  for  making  side- 
pieces  to  a  high  body. 

To  join  the  fronts  to  the  back  it  is  requisite  to 
make  a  neat  run  and  felled  seam,  or  a  tiny  rolled  hem. 


according  to  the  texture  of  the  material.  If  the  front 
is  intended  to  be  ornamented  with  pleats,  allowance 
must  be  made  on  either  side  of  the  chemisette  for  them. 
The  edge  of  the  chemisette  is  hemmed  all  round, 
and  generally  narrow  strings  are  fastened  to  the  back 
in  order  to  tie  it  down  firmly  round  the  waist.  The 
above  is  an  explanation  of  the  body  of  the  chemisette  or 
habit-shirt,  to  which  any  sort  of  collar  can  be  fastened 
either  by  a  seam  or  by  a  band  round  the  neck.  If  the 
collar  is  much  sloped,  it  is  usual  to  fasten  it  by  a  seam 
to  the  habit-shirt ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  high  and 
turned  down,  a  band  is  used. 

A  bib  is  simply  the  body  of  a  habit-shirt,  of  which 
the  front  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  the  back  in  two  to 
fasten  down  the  centre.  In  no  case,  however,  is  the 
bib  made  as  long  as  the  habit-shirt,  as  it  is  seldom 
intended  to  reach  the  waist.  Sometimes  the  bib  is 
made  to  fasten  on  one  shoulder,  the  back  being  thus 
cut  in  one  piece  in  the  same  manner  as  the  front. 

For  infants  the  bib  is  usually  cut  in  one  piece  and 
made  to  fasten  down  the  back.  At  the  present  time 
these  bibs  are  very  fashionable,  and  can  be  worn  over 
low  dresses,  and  cut  square  or  round,  deeper  in  the 
front  than  at  the  back,  the  present  fashion  giving  great 
scope  for  taste  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  trimming  these 
articles.  They  can  be  made  in  nuslin,  having  either 
pleats,  or  puffings,  or  insertions  of  lace,  or  they  can  be 
made  of  linen,  or  in  any  simple  material,  according  to 
the  dress  with  which  they  are  intended  to  be  worn. 
A  little  stand-up  frill  of  lace  round  the  neck  is  found 
to  be  very  pretty  and  becoming.  These  deep  collars 
or  bibs  can  be  cut  on  the  cross,  but  if  made  very  deep 
in  front  they  set  much  better  if  cut  with  a  seam  on  the 
shoulders. 

Trimming  and  Quilting  Garments. — For  a  garment 
intended  to  be  worn  in  cold  weather,  such  as  an  under¬ 
petticoat  or  a  mantle,  or  in  the  case  of  a  dressing- 
gown,  it  is  usual  to  trim  with  quilting — that  is  to  say, 
of  cotton  or  carded  wool,  which  is  sold  in  sheets  of 
different  sizes  and  of  two  colours,  white  and  violet, 
and  is  to  be  employed  in  the  following  manner  : —  It  is 
necessary  first  to  make  allowance  for  the  extra  space 
the  wadding  will  require. 

When  drawing  out  the  outline  of  the  pattern  on  the 
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material  or  the  lining,  allowance  of  from  one  to  two 
inches  must  be  made  all  round  for  the  wadding,  and 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  extra  material  always  required 
for  the  seams  of  the  garment  (it  must  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  patterns  are  made  without  taking  the 
seams  into  account').  The  lining  must  be  laid  upon  a 
table  and  the  wadding  placed  on  it  and  tacked  to  it  in 
rows  more  or  less  apart  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
garment,  the  rows,  for  instance,  being  closer  together  for 
a  body  than  for  a  petticoat.  In  every  case  the  stitches 
will  be  very  small,  almost  invisible  on  the  right  side  of 
the  lining,  whilst  they  are  very  long  on  the  wadding, 
which  is  of  course  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
lining.  It  is  as  well  to  take  the  stitches  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  so  that  the  stitch  being  crossed  is  thus 
rendered  stronger.  If  a  little  more  trouble  be  taken 
the  lining  can  be  neatly  “  quilted”  on  the  wadding. 
This  is  done  by  first  evenly  tacking  down  where  the 
lines  of  stitches  are  intended  to  be,  and  then  stitching 
it  either  by  hand  or  machine,  the  lines  of  stitching 
being  about  an  inch  or  more  apart.  The  lines  of 


stitching  first  formed  can  have  others  made  transversely 
across,  and  this  makes  the  quilting  somewhat  in  a 
lozenge  shape.  When  the  lining  is  wadded  (whether 
quilted  or  not)  the  material  is  at  once  laid  upon  it,  so 
that  the  stuff  is  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  lining  to  which 
it  is  tacked.  When  it  is  all  firmly  fixed  the  wadding 
is  slightly  tom  away  at  the  edges  so  as  to  thin  it  at  the 
seams.  When  joining  the  different  parts  of  the  garment 
part  of  the  lining  must  be  left  free ;  this  will  be  turned 
down  better  upon  the  seams  in  order  to  conceal  the 
edges. 

The  lining  for  an  opera  cloak  is  always  stitched  in 
lines  or  to  any  pattern.  It  can  be  here  observed  that 
running  the  lines  (or  rows),  using  very  small  stitches, 
answers  as  well  as  the  actual  back-stitch  for  the  lining 
of  an  opera  cloak  for  instance,  or  for  any  other  article 
in  which  wadding  has  to  be  quilted  into  the  lining.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  draw  the  line  or 
design  which  is  to  be  stitched  with  a  thread,  or,  better 
still,  with  chalk.  The  quiking  is  generally  formed  into 
lozenges,  squares,  zigzags,  &c. 


THE  “  SHOP-WIWOOWS.” 


Mauame  be  Torn  Tindertakes  to  exocnte  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  bearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  we«’k  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  dificrent  establi-sh- 
ments,  and  have  in  some  eases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rota^^ion.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  aeeom- 
pauied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent  Garden. 


NE  day  recently,  while  looking  over  a 
very  pleasant  book  of  collected  articles 
(originally  published  in  various  maga¬ 
zines),  Icame  upon  achapter  entitled  “  On 
Shop- Windows.”  One  paragraph  struck 
me  as  being  almost  an  exact  description 
of  what  takes  place  in  our  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  faa  that  more  than  a  dozen 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  article  was  penned. 
I  shall  allow  my  readers  to  Judge  for  them¬ 
selves  if  the  lines  are  not  singularly  appro¬ 
priate  as  descriptive  of  what  meets  the  eye  in 
the  London  streets  during  the  sales. 

“  What  tailors’  shops  are  to  men,  linendrapers’  are 
to  women.  In  all  my  experience — and  I  have  trudged 
up  and  down  the  world  a  good  bit — I  never  saw  a 
woman  pass  a  mercer’s  without  taking  a  good  long 
draught  with  her  eyes  at  the  silks,  satins,  and  muslins 
within.  They  may  be  going  for  their  half-ounce  of 
tea,  their  pat  of  butter,  or  the  ‘  tops  and  bottoms’  for 
the  ‘  babies,’  or  for  anything  else  in  the  world  farthest 
from  a  ‘  warranted  fast  colour,’  but  just  a  peep  in  they 
must  have,  and,  in  my  belief,  ’tis  the  happiest  five 
minutes  in  a  woman’s  life ;  and  for  an  idle  half-hour 
what  a  mine  of  we.\lth  is  the  mercer’s  window  !  How 
many  ideal  dresses  do  they  not  possess  in  the  course 


of  an  afternoon’s  walk  !  How  many  shabby  Leghorns 
revive  with  illusory  ribbons  !  As  the  sculptor  sees  the 
statue  in  the  block  of  marble  a  woman  perceives  a  fully- 
trimmed  body  in  the  simple  goods  piece,  and  as  she 
goes  from  window  to  window  a  whole  wardrobe 
passes  through  her  mind  like  so  many  dissolving  views 
as  she  glances  from  the  flaunting  and  profligate  satins 
to  the  staid  and  sober-minded  stuffs. 

“  But  it  is  to  ‘  bankrupts’  stocks’  that  women  ‘  most 
do  congregate.’  The  taste  ladies  have  for  ‘  fifty  per 
cent,  under  first  cost’  is  extraordinary.  There  is  one 
shop  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  that,  with  laudable 
gallantry,  makes  a  ‘  frightful  sacrifice’  of  itself  every 
autumn  for  their  special  pleasure.  For  a  few  d.ay  pre¬ 
viously  it  puts  its  shutters  up  and  retires  into  itself,  to 
contemplate  the  great  act  of  devotion  it  is  about  to 
perform. 

“  Then  at  an  appointed  time  the  shutters  are  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  mental  agony  the  stock  has  endured  at 
the  thought  of  its  approaching  dissolution  is  observable. 
The  ribbons  lie  dishevelled  in  every  corner ;  the 
‘  5,oco’  dozen  of  muslins  precipitately  pitch  them¬ 
selves  into  the  window,  as  though  in  despair  at  not 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  themselves  before  the  wet 
weather  sets  in ;  lace  ‘  visites’  implore  you  by  their 
emphatic  tickets  to  save  them  from  the  wreck ;  and 
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glossy  satins  coax  to  be  removed  from  the  vulgar 
neighbourhood  of  ‘  warranted  washing  colours.*  ” 

Last  month  I  mentioned  to  my  readers  the  sales 
which  were  going  on  in  almost  all  the  large  shops,  and 
the  “  unheard-of”  bargains  which  were  to  be  procured 
thereat ;  these  have  given  place  to  a  display  of  the 
new  materials  for  autumn  and  winter  wear.  If  any  of 
my  lady  readers  require  an  autumn  dress  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  them  to  apply  to  Madame  Le- 
tellier,  of  30,  Henrietta-street,  Co  vent-garden,  who 
would  supply  them  with  a  costume  complete  of  any  of 
the  new  and  fashionable  materials  for  from  £2  los.  to 
three  guineas,  or  a  Princess  dress  fully  trimmed  for 
from  30s.  to  £2.  The  style  and  fit  could  not  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  to  even  the  most  fastidious.  Madame 
I^etellier  has  had  much  experience,  and  has  a  large  staff 
of  well-qualified  assistants,  who,  under  her  super¬ 
intendence,  invariably  succeed  in  obtaining  approbation. 
Any  of  the  costumes  illustrated  in  this  Magazine  can 
be  carried  out  exactly.  Directions  for  self-measurement 
will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Madame  L.  also 
undertakes  to  provide  children’s  costumes  in  any  style 
preferred  at  an  equally  moderate  rate. 

There  are  some  new  and  useful  things  for  die  house¬ 
hold  to  be  seen  now  in  the  shops,  amongst  which  I 
shall  first  mention  air-tight  covers  for  pickle-bottles, 
jam-pots,  jars,  &c.  These  I  am  sure  would  be  found 
of  the  greatest  use,  as  so  often  many  pounds  of  the 
most  delicious  preserves  are  quite  destroyed  by  being 
kept  in  jars  of  which  the  covers  are  not  air-tighL  These 
covers  which  I  recommend  are  made  of  Britannia  metal 
and  gutta-percha.  They  can  be  instantly  adjusted  on 
the  jars,  and  will  last  for  years.  The  prices  vary 
according  to  size  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 

For  those  people  who  are  addicted  to  much  letter¬ 
writing,  and  who  are  often  in  difficulty  as  to  the  correct 
amount  of  postage  required  for  their  letters,  I  recom¬ 
mend  a  “  pocket  letter- weigher,”  in  leather  case  com¬ 


plete,  for  7s.  6d.  Several  other  articles  might  be  found 
useful  to  scribes  at  home  and  abroad — such  as  pen- 
trays.  Some  I  have  seen,  of  Japan  ware,  are  pretty 
and  quaint ;  others,  of  carved  wood,  are  very  orna¬ 
mental.  A  pocket  letter-case  of  leather,  with  lock 
and  key,  might  be  found  useful  ;  price  4s.  6d. 

For  travellers  who  are  either  very  busy  or  who  have 
an  amiable  weakness  for  frightening  nervous  relatives, 
a  “  Telegraph  Form  Case,”  with  the  name  in  gold 
letters  on  the  outside,  might  be  found  of  use.  These 
are  made  of  either  green  or  brown  leather,  the  size  to 
hold  the  telegraph  forms,  with  corners  to  protect  them 
from  being  torn  ;  price  4s.  6d.  A  pretty  ornament 
for  the  writing-table  is  a  russia  leather  pillar-box,  for 
telling  the  date  of  the  day,  month,  and  year.  My  own 
experience  of  these  luxuries  is  that  it  is  easier  to  re¬ 
member  the  day  of  the  month  than  to  arrange  the  case 
— but  many  men  many  minds,  and  some  people  have 
an  extraordinary  fancy  for  these  little  arrangements, 
which  have  to  be  made  continually.  Such  folk  are 
wonders  for  diaries,  whilst  others  could  not  keep  one 
to  save  their  lives. 

A  great  writer  once,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  put  a  placard  in  his  window  thus  :  “  Don’t  call 
on  me  and  I  won’t  on  you.”  Perhaps  a  packet  of 
these  placards  might  be  sometimes  useful,  but,  not 
having  as  yet  procured  them,  the  next  best  thing  to 
help  people  io  what  is  sometimes  a  severe  duty,  calling, 
I  can  recommend  is  a  carriage  bag  of  russia  leather,  fur¬ 
nished  with  address-book,  a  pocket  for  cards,  an  etuif 
a  perfume-bottle,  and  a  thimble.  This  is  a  charming 
little  case,  and  very  moderate  in  price. 

Now,  my  readers,  I  shall  wish  you  farewell,  and 
better  weather  than  we  have  had  for  some  time,  and 
which  now  seems  to  be  coming.  The  only  thing  I 
think  I  should  have  spoken  about  were  umbrellas  and 
waterproofs,  but,  as  these  are  pretty  generally  known, 
I  refrained. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


THE  BROKEN  RING. 


HERE  goes,  in  a  pleasant  valley, 

A  mill-wheel  round  and  round. 
My  faithless  love  hath  vanished. 
Whom  dwelling  there  I  found. 

She  promised  she’d  be  faithful. 

She  gave  me  a  ring  thereto  ; 

Her  plighted  troth  she’s  broken, — 

My  ring  hath  sprung  in  two. 


1  would  I  were  a  minstrel. 

To  travel  the  wide  world  o’er. 
And  sing  in  my  vagrant  fashion, 
Wand’ring  from  door  to  door 

Or,  I  would  be  a  trooper, 

And  rush  to  the  bloody  fight ; 
And  lie  by  the  silent  watchfire, 

*  Afield  in  the  darksome  night. 


Hear  I  the  mill-wheel  turning, 
I  know  not  what  I  will ; — 
Soonest  of  all  I’d  perish, — 
Then  were  it  for  ever  still. 
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H  AT  shall  we  say  of  the  fashions  of  the  day  ? 
nun  I  Ladies  have  scarcely  as  yet  given  up  summer 
I  toilettes,  for  they  wear  these  as  long  as  they 
may,  well  knowing  they  will  never  appear 
again  upon  the  scene  when  once  put  away.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  modern  fashions  :  they  come  and  go  and 
are  seen  no  more.  One  particular  fashion  no  longer 


aiguillettes,  and  its  Anne  of  Austria  bodices,  with  long 
peak  finished  with  ends  of  ribbon  from  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  all  the  splendour  of  its  brocades  and 
brocatelles,  its  Genoese  point  and  Alen9on  point,  its 
gold  and  silver  and  coloured  lace,  its  grand  and  truly 
magnificent  toilettes  ;  from  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  less 
sumptuous  but  more  coquettish  and  more  fanciful 
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char.icterises  a  period,  remaining  as  an  historical  token 
of  that  one  time.  Our  fashions  are  but  the  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  bygone  ages  of  elegance  and  luxury.  They 
take  from  the  Middle  Ages  their  cuirasses,  aumonieres, 
and  lij  zantine  jewels  ;  from  the  reign  of  Henri  III.  its 
creves,  puffings,  and  streamers  ;  from  that  of  Henri  IV. 
its  Bearnese  hat,  its  panache  of  feathers,  its  ruflles  and 
collarettes  -,  from  that’  of  Louis  XIII.  its  large  collars 
of  Genoese  guipure,  its  embroidery,  its  galloons,  its 


dresses,  all  the  poupon  of  a  Pompadour,  Camargo  and 
Dubarry  deshabilles,  lace  parures  and  bows  of  rose  and 
ciel  blue  ribbon,  pointed  shoes  with  diamond  buckles, 
Abbe  galant  trains  tucked  under  the  arm,  and  the  coats 
and  gilets  of  the  grand  seigneurs  of  the  Regency  ;  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Trianon  toilettes,  large  straw 
hats  lowered  over  the  eyes,  Marie  Antoinette  fichus 
and  coiffures  raised  in  a  perfect  edifice  of  curls  and 
rouleaux,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  feathers,  and 
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jewels ;  and  from  the  Directoire  period  its  capes  and 
revers,  its  waistcoats,  its  turned-down  collars,  its  clinging 
robes,  pointed  hats,  and  Incroyable  costumes. 

From  all  this  there  results  a  profusion  of  toilettes  all 
most  strange  and  varied,  which  have  no  serious  or 
characteristic  type,  and  which  belong  to  the  department 
of  artistic  fancy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  red 
studies  of  colouring,  good  taste,  and  elegance,  at  least 
when  they  come  from  such  houses  as  Worth’s  or  Madame 
Cavaly’s.  For  the  autumn  season,  which  is  now  fairly 


finest  Smyrna  tissues,  and  very  effective  upon  a  vel¬ 
veteen  skirt. 

The  neigeuse  materials  and  m.usse  texture?,  and  all 
fancy  fabrics,  rather  rough-looking  and  speckled  of 
various  colours,  are  fashionable  for  walking  costumes. 

There  are  also  bourrettes  chenillees,  which,  as  their 
name  implies,  are  covered  with  a  chenille  pattern,  the 
effect  of  which  is  very  good.  We  may  mention  more 
particularly  in  this  style  a  bourrette  with  chenille  pattern 
in  moss  green  and  cream  white,  over  a  dark  navy  blue 
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set  in,  there  are  toilettes  and  costumes  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  create  a  sensation,  and  which  are  only  waiting 
for  the  return  of  our  beau  tnonde  from  the  seaside  to  be 
introduced  in  all  their  beauty  and  novelty. 

The  tissues  most  in  favour  are  the  silk  and  woollen 
bourrettes,  of  which  elegant  Princess  tunics  are  made 
to  wear  with  a  skirt  of  faille  or  velveteen,  matched  in 
colour  to  the  bourrette.  There  are  also  bourrettes  of 
coton  texture  which  are  as  soft  and  shining  as  the 


pattern,  for  a  tunic  over  a  navy  blue  faille  skirt.  The 
tunic  is  edged  with  a  fringe  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
bourrette,  moss  green,  cream  white,  and  navy  blue. 

Another  bourrette  has  a  chenille  pattern  in  old  gold, 
cream  white,  and  raven’s  wing  blue,  which,  over  a 
skirt  of  darkest  blue  woollen  material,  looks  most  lady¬ 
like,  and  composes  a  toilette  at  once  durable  and  elegant. 

Very  handsome  costumes  are  also  composed  of  bro¬ 
caded  silk  and  wool  materials  combined  with  satin. 
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Thus  :  a  myrtle-green  woollen  tissue,  brocaded  with 
old  gold  and  pale  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  old  gold  satin, 
and  worn  with  a  myrtle-green  satin  skirt. 

Or  another  combination  is  Russian  blue  faille,  old 
gold  satin,  and  a  fancy  brocaded  material  in  ruby,  old 
gold,  and  moss  green  over  a  Russian  blue  ground. 

Still  richer  and  more  beautiful  is  a  magnificent  ma¬ 
terial  of  tilleul-coloured  faille  brocaded  with  seal  velvet 
and  old  gold  satin,  over  a  skirt  of  seal  velvet  or  satin. 

And  a  tissue  covered  with  velvet-like  chenille  pat¬ 
terns  in  several  tints  of  moss  green  over  a  skirt  of  moss 


making  costumes  with  small  round  bodices,  a  leather 
belt,  and  steel  buckle.  Most  dainty  and  becoming  are 
these  new  corsages. 

Very  rich  embroidery,  and  galloons  of  moonlight 
beads,  bronze  or  crystal  beads,  ornament  handsome 
dinner  and  visiting  dresses.  By  means  of  some  chemical 
process  one  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  beads  all  the 
colours  of  materials  for  dresses  both  for  the  day  and 
night,  so  that  all  the  beaded  galloons  can  now  be 
matched  exactly  in  colour  to  the  toilette. 

There  is  besides  a  wonderful  scarf,  sparkling  with 


green  faille.  Such  splendid  brocaded  and  chenillcd  ma¬ 
terials  compose  most  stylish  and  dressy  toilettes. 

We  also  see  very  handsome  figured  velvets  with 
stripes  or  other  patterns  in  all  shades  of  colour,  but 
especially  in  such  tints  as  moss,  old  gold,  dark  green, 
navy  blue,  Russian  green,  and  military  blue. 

The  Princess  style  still  reigns  supreme,  with  pretty 
scarves  artistically  draped  and  arranged  over  the  dress, 
and  embroidered  galloons  describing  plastrons,  revers, 
and  aumoniere  pockets. 

For  travelling  dresses  and  migrations  to  Nice  and 
other  favourite  winter  quarters  our  ccuturieres  are 


coloured  beads  and  embroidered  with  coloured  flowers, 
which  is  tied  in  Oriental  fashion  over  the  skirt,  and  is 
most  stylish  and  effective  for  evening  toilette. 

Fashion,  far  from  returning  to  simplicity,  becomes 
more  and  more  costly  and  extravagant.  There  are 
Louis  Quinze  waistcoats  and  Princess  dresses  covered 
all  over  with  galloons  and  embroidery  in  coloured 
beads.  Electric  blue  velvet  galloons  are  embroidered 
with  bluish  crystal  beads.  Plush  and  chenille  galloons 
are  also  embroidered  with  coloured  beads,  and  the 
coat-of-mail  galloon  is  entirely  woven  with  beads 
threaded  upon  silk. 
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Trimmings  of  embroidered  velvet  and  silk  are  sold 
ready  made,  which  is  very  convenient  for  ladies  who 
have  their  dresses  made  at  home.  Each  galloon  has 
its  own  fringe  to  correspond. 

Lace  is  also  in  great  vogue  as  a  trimming,  but  espe¬ 
cially  old  point  lace.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 


ably  surprised  with  the  discovery  of  a  trebly-encased 
casket  containing  admirable  point  lace,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  been  hidden  there  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

All  the  wedding  dresses  of  royal  princesses  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  were  of  lace,  according  to 
Court  etiquette. 


5S8 — Dkisss  Cloaiu. 

(Made-up  Faltem,  2t,  (id.;  Flat  Pattern,  I/,  (d. — Marame  A.  Litellier,  30,  Hmrietta-ttreet,  Covent  Garden.} 
(Poat-Office  Orden  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Poet  OfBcc,  King'-street,  Coveot  Garden.) 


art  of  lacemaking  reached  its  highest  perfection.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  French  Revolution  fine  lace  was 
hidden  in  many  a  hiding-place  together  with  gold  and 
jewels. 

A  young  marquise  in  whose  park  workmen  were 
digging  to  Jay  the  foundations  of  a  chalet  was  agree- 


The  wedding  dress  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry  was  of 
English  point,  that  of  your  Queen  Victoria  of  Mechlin 
lace,  that  of  the  Duchess  ot  Orleans  was  of  point 
d’Alen9on,  and  cost  thirty  thousand  francs. 

It  is  the  ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  who  now  pos¬ 
sesses  the  finest  collection  of  lace  in  all  the  world. 
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This  collection  is  valued  by  connoisseurs  above  a 
hundred  thousand  francs.  This  winter  rich  ball- 
dresses  will  all  be  trimmed  with  lace.  Crepe  de  chine 
dresses,  with  point  lace  garniture,  will  be  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  distingue  toilettes  of  the  season. 

We  shall  also  see  lace  tunics  and  deep  lace  flounces 
and  scarves  over  satin  dresses,  for  old-time  fashions 
are  constantly  cropping  up  again  now-a-days. 

High  combs  d  la  girafe  are  another  of  these  rcturn'ng 
fashions  ;  the  hair  is  worn  very  low  over  the  brow,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  head  it  is  raised  with  the  comb, 
either  in  rouleaux  or  in  a  diadem-like  plait,  but  very  far 
at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  thence  falls  a  catogan  of  curls 
or  plaits.  Some  ladies,  however,  dispense  with  this 
and  keep  their  neck  free  and  degage.  This  should 
depend  on  the  shap>e  of  the  head  and  neck.  Fringes  of 
hair  cut  straight  across  the  forehead  and  drooping  over 
the  eyes,  though  very  far  from  pretty  or  becoming,  are 
very  fashionable  here  in  Paiis,  not  only  with  the  demi¬ 
monde,  but  with  the  most  aristocratic  grandes  dames, 
while  the  bourgeoise  avoids  such  eccentricities.  A  mass 
of  light  curls  or  waves  of  hair  over  the  forehead  and 
eyes  is  perhaps  less  ugly,  but  gives  a  provocante  look 
which  a  modest  woman  will  not  care  to  imitate.  Such 
a  fashion  may  last  for  a  time,  but  will  never  be  uni¬ 
versally  adopted,  and  is  sure  to  be  discarded  before 
long.  Then  those  ladies  who  have  cut  their  front  hair 
quite  short  and  straight  will  bitterly  repent  it. 

In  lingerie  we  have  been  shown  this  month  quite  a 
collection  of  most  becoming  caps,  puffs,  and  coiffures, 
coquettish  without  being  extravagant.  The  caps  have 
a  round  crown  with  brocade  of  ribbon  and  light  lace 
quilling.  The  puffs  of  fancy  silk  gauze,  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon  or  spray  of  flowers,  are  matched  in  colour  to  the 
indoor  toilette.  As  for  ball  coiffures,  they  consist  either 
of  a  tiny  coronet  of  flowers  to  place  very  much  at  the 
back,  or  of  an  aigrette  to  fasten  at  the  side.  In  the  new 
coiffures  detached  flowers  are  also  often  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  hair  according  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  the  coiffeur,  but  voluminous  wreaths  and  trains 
of  flowers  are  now  altogether  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Coloured  embroidery  is  very  much  in  vogue  just 
now  for  morning  toilettes.  Heraldic  collars  and  cuffs, 
with  a  tiny  crest  and  cipher  embroidered  upon  each 
corner,  are  great  favourites.  The  colours  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  are  chosen  according  to  the  costume.  There 
are  also  collars  and  cuffs  with  a  wreath  of  co’oured 
embroidery  all  round  the  outlines.  Both  collar  and 
cuffs  are  turned  down  over  the  dress. 

Embroidery  of  whatever  style  is  indeed  the  great 
success  of  the  season,  whether  in  silk  or  wool,  chenille, 
or  gold  or  silk  thread,  white  or  coloured  cotton. 

For  dressy  toilettes  there  is  the  Louis  XIII.  of  linen 
and  Venetian  guipure,  and  Colbert  collars  entirely  of 
guipure. 


For  the  autumn  season  morning  jackets  and  blouse 
tunics  are  made  of  Indian  cashmere  in  such  soft  tints  as 
rose  colour,  cream  white,  tilleui,  and  ciel  blue,  trimmed 
with  coloured  Russian  lace,  Flemish  guipure,  Honiton 
lace,  or  coloured  Breton  braid. 

A  very  elegant  morning  dress  is  of  cream-white 
cashmere.  It  consists  of  a  skirt  and  long  jacket,  trimmed 
with  galloons  embroidered  with  turquoise  blue  beads 
and  with  blue  and  white  Russian  lace  round  all  the 
outlines  and  round  the  collar,  revers,  cuffs,  and  pockets. 

Indian  cashmere,  far  from  going  out  of  fashion,  is 
become  more  and  more  indispensable  to  ladies  of  good 
taste  and  true  elegance,  who  know  how  to  reader  it 
simple  or  dressy  according  to  the  style  of  dress  they 
employ  it  for. 

The  new  Indian  cashmeres  for  the  coming  winter 
season  are  thick  and  soft.  There  is  a  sort  of  double 
cashmere  in  particular  which  is  both  more  elegant  and 
more  comfortable  to  wear  than  cloth.  C  oth  is  dry  and 
heavy,  while  cashmere  is  both  light  and  warm. 

For  a  costume  de  fatigue,  either  in  town  or  country, 
the  skirt  is  made  with  one  deepp//V/e,  and  the  polonaise 
is  trimmed  with  galloons  of  dazzling  bronze  beads  if 
the  cashmere  is  brown  or  maroon,  or  eUe  with  velvet 
and  chenille  fancy  galloons  of  the  colour  of  the 
cashmere. 

For  a  dressy  toilette  the  cashmere  toilerte  is  combined 
with  satin,  faille,  brocaded  silk,  or  velvet,  whether  plain 
or  figured. 

There  are  also  pretty  co'tumes  for  vie  de  chateau  of 
striped  fancy  woollen  material  combined  with  self- 
coloured  cashmere  in  all  the  new  colours  of  the  season, 
such  as  bronze,  greyish  green,  Russian  grey,  moss 
green,  navy  blue  and  military  blue,  myrtle  green,  bottle 
green,  seal,  prune,  corporal  grey,  golden  maroon,  and 
Carmelite  brown. 

Dresses  are  made  decidedly  long,  even  for  out  walk¬ 
ing;  and  a  new  and  very  graceful  porte-jupe  has  been 
introduced.  It  is  a  double  silk  cord  or  torsade,  which 
is  loosely  looped  round  the  waist,  and  to  which  is 
suspended  a  large  metal  hook  for  holding  up  the 
dress. 

As  for  chaussures,  the  dainty  little  Normand  sabot  is 
quite  a  success,  and  will  certainly  be  brought  back  to 
town  after  being  sported  by  our  elegantes  upon  all 
fashionable  beaches.  It  is  of  coloured  kid,  with  em¬ 
broidered  strap.  For  the  autumn  season  the  kid  boot 
is  simply  stitched  in  white  or  coloured  silk.  Bottines  de 
chasses  are  made  very  high  and  with  cork  soles  ;  while 
for  the  chateau  there  are  Loris  Quinze  shoes,  Moliere 
shoes  with  large  bow  of  grosgrains  ribbon,  Marquise 
shoes  of  soft  kid  or  satin  de  laine  of  the  colour  of  the 
dres',  and  coquettish  slippers  of  gro'grains  silk  or 
morocco,  lined  with  satin  and  edged  with  a  ruching  of 
ribbon. 
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“  Sh«’g  adorned 
Amply  that  in  her  hushand’s  eye  looks  lovely.  ’ 


p  (JCH  “  ample  adornment’’  miy  mean  much  or 
little  according  to  the  gentleman’s  taste,  but, 
be  that  good,  indifferent,  or  even  wholly  bad, 
it  can  but  approve  of  the  subject  of  my  first 
notes,  serges.  No  more  useful,  ladylike,  or 
economical  material  was  ever  invented.  The 
popularity  of  serge  requires  no  explanation.  It 
rests  on  its  own  merits,  and  no  firmer  basis 
could  be  found.  I  have  now  and  then  heard 
complaints  of  serge  not  wearing  well  or  fading 
in  co'our,  but  these  must  certainly  proceed  from 
those  who  buy  from  inferior  houses.  Those  of 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Co.,  Wellington,  Somerset, 
may  be  depended  upon  for  excellence  of  finish,  fastness 
of  dye,  and  general  perfection  of  quality.  As  we  shall 
soon  be  beginning  to  think  of  warm  dresses,  I  shall 
give  a  few  prices  and  descriptions  taken  from  a  large 
packet  of  patterns  sent  me  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
first  sample  that  meets  my  eye  is  of  a  beautiful  shade 
of  dark  olive  green,  particularly  becoming  to  blondes. 
The  texture  is  fine  and  good,  the  width  27  inches, 
and  the  price  is.  ii^d.  It  is  called  Cashmere  Serge, 
and  is  in  dark  shades  of  black,  brown,  grey,  green,  and 
blue.  The  next  quality  is  but  Is.  g^d.  per  yard,  and 
has  a  small  diamond  pattern  raised  on  the  right  side  in 
silk  either  the  colour  of  the  material  or  contrasting  in 
some  bright  shade.  Of  the  latter,  the  prettiest  have  a 
dark  stone-coloured  ground  with  pale  blue  pattern,  and 
a  dark  brown  ground  with  amber.  Among  the  con¬ 
trasting  colours  are  violet  and  mauve,  dark  green  and 
light,  and  dark  and  light  blue.  The  New  Wool 
Neigeuse  is  a  pretty  material,  soft  in  texture.  It  and 
the  New  Neigeuse  Cloth,  of  a  thicker  make,  are  2s.  3d. 
per  yard.  They  both  have  a  pattern  raised  in  lines  on 
the  surface.  The  New  Damassc  serges  at  2s.  qd.  make 
very  ladylike  costumes  in  conjunction  with  plain  serges 
of  the  same  colour — the  all-wool  serges,  for  instance, 
at  is.  Il^d.,  which  are  excellent  value.  Among  these 
latter  is  a  lovely  turquoise  blue,  that  would  make  a 
charming  dinner  dress.  There  are  also  some  exquisite 
shades  of  fawn  and  grey  in  the  New  Mykena  Twill, 
and  a  pattern  of  cashmere  at  3s.  pd.,  of  the  finest  tex¬ 
ture,  has  quite  a  silky  gloss.  A  crimson  cashmere,  at 
the  same  price  and  of  the  same  width,  48  inches,  is 
admirably  suited  for  infants’  cloaks.  The  shade  of 
crimson  is  lovely,  soft  without  being  too  bright.  The 
Estamene  Cashmere  unites  the  good  qualities  of  cash- 
mere  and  serge.  The  width  is  30  inches  and  the  price 
3s.  qd.  This  material  wears  even  better  than  serge 
itself.  It  is  in  all  colours,  white  and  black  included. 


The  Iloneymoon. 

The  Lepanto  cloth  is  a  nice  material  and  very  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  Matte  Cashmere  is  very  thick  and  hand¬ 
some,  with  a  raised  pattern  in  checks  and  bars.  The 
width  is  29  inches  and  the  price  2s.  8d.  The  Wool 
Tweeds  can  be  had  from  Is.  8d. ;  Homespuns  from 
Is.  Ild.  The  New  Camel-Hair  Tweeds,  at  3s.  qd. 
per  yard,  26  inches  wide,  are  made  with  a  nap  of  silky 
hair  or  f^ur  on  the  right  side.  Trimmed  with  brown 
fur,  one  of  these  would  make  a  most  comfortable  and 
becoming  winter  costume.  A  packet  of  samples  of 
Strong  Serge,  a  substantial  material,  27  inches  wide,  is 
marked  at  the  surprising  price  of  Is.  O^d.  per  yard. 
The  Reversible  Felts  for  Ulsters  or  Costumes  are  54 
inches  wide  and  3s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  the  Rink  Skirting 
42  inches  wide  and  5s.  pd.  per  yard.  It  is  sold  in 
lengths  of  three  yards,  and  has  stripes  of  bright  colour 
on  dark  ground.  A  brown  with  amber  stripes  is,  to 
my  thinking,  the  prettiest. 

A  dark  green  Hannel  at  is.  pd.,  27  inches  wide,  is 
most  attractive,  as  well  as  a  stone  colour  next  to  it. 
These  fiannels  are  made  in  all  colours.  Nothing  could 
be  nicer  for  dressing-gowns.  There  is  one  in  geranium 
red,  30  inches  wide,  at  2s.  I  id.,  that  would  be  admi¬ 
rable  for  this  purpose.  Tne  Desideratum  Flannel 
(white)  is  exquisitely  soft,  fine,  and  close.  The  all-wool 
Charity  Flannel,  at  I  i^d.,  has  a  good  nap  and  is  adapted 
to  wear  well.  Charity  Blankets  begin  from  3s*9(l>  per 
pair.  Imitation  Eider-Down  quilts  are  also  sold  by 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Co.  at  los.  pd.,  14s.  6d.,  and 
17s.  pd.,  according  to  the  size. 

Books  of  patterns  are  forwarded  on  application, 
without  charge,  and  if  the  special  colour  required  is 
not  to  be  found  among  the  samples,  Messrs.  Burton 
can  have  a  piece  dyed  in  a  very  few  days.  The  full 
address  is — Messrs.  Burton  and  Company,  Woollen 
Factors,  Wellington,  Somerset.  In  cases  where  mourn¬ 
ing  is  required,  special  sets  of  materials  are  sent  on 
receipt  of  order  or  telegram. 

Apropos  of  mourning,  those  who  are  obliged  to  wear 
crape  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  their  anxieties  on  the 
score  of  rain  and  its  effect  on  their  crape  may  now  be 
set  at  rest  for  ever.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Albert 
Crape  have  now  discovered  a  method  of  producing 
black  crape  which  will  not  spot  with  rain,  a  thing 
unheard  of  till  now.  I  have  myself  experimented 
upon  this  new  crape,  a  pattern  of  which  I  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  water.  Taking  care  not  to  wipe  it  (a 
proceeding  that  would  be  fatal  in  the  ca.se  of  ordinary 
crape),  I  left  it  till  next  day,  when  not  a  trace  of  the 
wetting  remained.  This  new  crape  is  sold  at  the  same 
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price  as  the  ordinary  Albert  Crape,  and  a  guarantee  is 
attached  to  every  piece  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers. 
A  pattern  of  this  crape  may  be  seen  at  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  where  there  are  also  on  view  a 
sample  of  the  new  kind  and  one  of  the  old  which  have 
been  put  to  the  test  of  being  thoroughly  wetted.  The 
result  is  worth  investigating. 

Autumn  is  not  considered  to  be  a  very  healthy  time 
in  large  towns,  and  a  word  about  Hartin’s  Crimson 
Salt  may  not  be  an  hthpropos  reminder.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  disinfectant  is  sold  in  such  a  portable  shape,  and 
the  mode  of  utilising  it  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  those  who  neglect  so  necessary  a  sanitary 
precaution. 

I  have  had  so  many  letters  containing  inquiries  about 
embroideries,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  world  is  making  its  trousseau — or  somebody 
else’s.  Having  omitted  to  do  so  in  the  Conversazione, 
I  must  mention  here  that  the  Beau  Ideal  Embroidery 
and  Excelsior  Trimming  can  be  obtained  from  all 
drapers  and  at  all  fancy  shops.  There  are  several 
new  and  pretty  patterns  in  these  trimmings. 

If  everybody  is  at  work  on  a  trousseau  let  everybody 
remember  that  the  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Chadwick 
AND  Brothers  are  very  recommendable ;  also  that  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cleaver,  Belfast,  are  most  excellent  value. 

I  have  lately  seen  copies  of  the  Smallest  Bible, 
Smallest  Church  Service,  and  Smallest  Prayer-book  in 
the  World.  They  are  really  marvellous  little  books. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  how  so  much  has  been  got 
into  so  small  a  space  and  the  type  be  yet  so  legible. 
The  prayer-book  is  a  delightfully  tiny  volume,  and  goes 
easily  into  a  waistcoat-pocket.  It  is  issued  in  various 
bindings  from  2s.,  and  the  Church  service  from  4s. 
These  b.ooks  are  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press  W.irehouse,  7,  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 

While  on  the  subject  of  books  I  may  mention  that 
“  Sylvia,”  Editress  of  the  Toung  Englishivoman,  is  now 
adding  another  to  the  published  volumes  of  her  Home 
Help  Series.  The  title  is  Hostess  and  Guest,  the  price 
Is.,  and  the  publishers  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 
As  “  Sylvia”  is  certainly  almost  a  sister  of  mine,  so 
closely  do  we  work  hand-in-hand  with  our  respective 
Magazines,  and  so  parallel  are  the  grooves  of  our  daily 
labour,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  praise  her  efforts  in 
the  literary  Ime.  I  should  feel  exactly  as  though  I  were 
praising  myself.  “  S  Ivia”  knows  this  well,  so  that 
I  can  only  say  of  Iter  little  books  as  she  says  her¬ 
self — 

“  Say  not  that  slie  did  well  or  ill. 

Only  ‘  She  did  her  best,’  ” 

and  this  particular  little  book.  Hostess  and  Guest, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  found  extremely  useful  to  all  who 
are  at  fault  on  matters  of  etiquette.  Much  of  it  has 
been  contributed  by  a  lady  who  has  such  matters  aux 
bouts  des  doigts,  moving,  as  she  does,  in  the  first  society 
in  the  land,  consequently  her  guidance  is  safe  and  her 
advice  most  valuable.  The  previous  volumes  of  the 
Home  Help  Series  were  How  to  Dress  Well  on  a  Shil¬ 
ling  «  Day,  b}’  “  Sylvia,”  and  Art-Needlenvorh,  in  which 


full  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  working  in  crewel® 
was  given. 

Though  doctors  differ  there  are  a  few  things  on 
which  they  are  agreed.  One  of  these  is  that  in  cold 
weather  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  hands  and  feet  warm. 
It  is  easy  to  keep  the  feet  warm  with  the  aid  of  comfort¬ 
able  stockings  and  well-made  boots,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  greater  difficulty  to  keep  the  hands  warm. 
When  they  are  cold  their  owner  cannot  be  comfortable. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion.  The  best  mode  of  avoid¬ 
ing  cold  hands  that  I  have  yet  discovered  is  to  wear  a 
pair  of  the  new  Vertical  Striped  Cuffs,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  all  the  best  drapers  and  hosiers.  They 
are  made  of  silk  and  are  very  pretty,  a  quality  that  does 
not  usually  appertain  unto  muffatees,  which  are  generally 
the  reverse  of  ornamental.  The  Vertical  Striped  Cuff 
is  to  be  had  in  every  possible  combination  and  shade  of 
colour,  and  they  wash  and  wear  equally  well.  Those 
striped  black  and  white  are  particularly  pretty,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  going  well  with  every  colour. 

A  very  useful  little  invention  is  the  Tetealine,  a  pretty 
little  double  candlestick  for  hooking  on  the  top  of  a 
looking-glass,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  person 
while  dressing.  Looking-glasses  are  so  frequently 
placed  in  the  window  so  as  to  get  as  much  daylight  as 
possible  for  the  toilette,  and  the  gas  is  usually  so  far  off, 
that  the  Tetealine  will  soon  become  one  of  those  super¬ 
fluities  which,  as  Voltaire  said,  are  so  necessary.  It 
is  very  easily  adjusted,  fastening  on  the  glass  with  a 
spring,  and  is  small  and  portable.  The  price  is  3s.  6d., 
or  by  post,  3s.  9d.  Address,  Creswick  and  Co., 
Earl’s  Court-road,  S.W. 

I  have  been  sent  a  specimen  of  Japanese  Paper  Work, 
the  new  work  for  ladies,  a  clever  manipulation  of  paper 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  macrame  lace,  and  will  even 
wash.  The  work  is  to  be  seen  in  every  variety  and 
colour  at  192,  Kensington  Park-road,  Notting-hill. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater, 
has  some  very  handsome  jackets  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  winter.  One  is  in  light  stone-coloured  cloth, 
trimmed  with  raccoon,  and  very  long.  Another  in  black 
damassc  cloth  is  very  handsomely  trimmed  with 
numerous  pleatings  of  black  faille,  and  fastens  dia¬ 
gonally  from  the  left  shoulder  across  to  the  right  foot. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  scribblers  to  do  with 
our  articles  as  the  tradesmen  do  with  their  goods  in 
the  window,  turn  one  of  Chappuis’  Reflectors  upon 
them  and  thereby  considerably  improve  the  appearance 
of  our  wares.  If  this  were  possible,  there  would  be 
quite  an  invasion  of  Mr.  Chappuis’  premises  in  Fleet- 
street,  such  a  demand  would  there  be  for  his  Daylight 
Reflectors,  and  only  by  slow  degrees  would  the  dazzled 
world  begin  to  find  out  the  sham  jewels  and  pearls,  the 
false  logic  and  impotent  conclusions  that  looked  so  well 
under  the  fictitious  glow.  Ah  !  well,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  plan,  we  have  to  send  out  our  poor  sentences 
quite  unadorned,  and  trust  to  the  good-nature  of  our 
readers  to  pardon  all  shortcomings.  And  most  as¬ 
suredly,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  received, 
few  people  have  such  good-hearted  and  good-natured 
readers  as 
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©ABIES,  A5^D  HOW  TO  TAME  €ABE  OF  THEM, 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


ABIES  !  Poor  helpless  little  souls!  I 
4a  where  the  man  and  woman  are 

(Wm  who  would  like  to  part  with  their  baby  ? 

High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  will  any  one 
point  out  such  a  couple  from  amongst 
them  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  found  many. 
Parents,  we  know,  sometimes  part  voluntarily 
y  V  with  their  infants  from  necessity,  giving  them 
r'A  to  other  people  for  adoption  with  a  view  to 
^  providing  them  with  a  brighter  future  than  they 
”  would  otherwise  have  in  the  home  nest.  But 
that  they  can  do  so  without  experiencing  much  heart¬ 
ache  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Parents  there  are  also,  we  unfortunately  know,  who 
ill-treat  babies  shamefully  the  newspapers  too  often 
tell  us  this — but  these  are  not  men  and  women.  Fathers 
and  mothers  we  must  call  them,  alas  for  their  luckless 
offspring  !  but  for  the  love  of — babies,  we  will  not  allow 
them  the  name  of  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  we  are  told, 
and  these  surely  must  be  the  people  who  have  not  the 
proverbial  green  spot  in  their  hearts.  Of  too  foul  a 
material  are  they  composed  to  admit  such  a  pure,  holy 
feeling  as  love  for  a  little  child  within  them. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  people,  a  large  muster 
of  them,  who  idolise  baby  and  worship  humbly, 
lovingly,  unceasingly  at  its  small  shrine ;  who  would 
think  the  world  well  lost  if  only  they  might  keep  their 
tiny  treasures,  and  yet  who  daily,  hourly,  ill-treat  it 
and  make  its  life  one  long-drawn-out  thread  of  dis¬ 
comfort. 

Mothers  are  these  mistaken  persons  chiefly,  kind, 
doting,  big-hearted  women  (for  hearts  must  be  big  to 
hold  little  children),  who  would  on  an  emergency  com¬ 
mit  extravagant  acts  of  devotion  and  self-denial  for 
them,  if  needs  were ;  who  would  doubtless,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  “  shake”  the  over- zealous  nurse¬ 
maid  caught  “  shaking”  her  charges,  and  who  would 
face  any  prodigious  danger  that  threatened  their  darlings 
undauntedly. 

Now  we  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  earth 
so  pitiably  helpless  as  a  young  baby  ;  there  is  nothing 
living  that,  is  so  entirely  dependent  upon  the  goodwill 
of  others,  and  that  requires  such  unvarying  care  and 
attention  to  rear  it.  But  could  these  small  men  and 
women  of  ours  “  tell  tales,”  many  a  mother  would  be 
forced  to  hold  up  her  hand  and  to  cry  dolefully,  re¬ 
morsefully,  “  Peccavi."  Amongst  the  martyrs  that  have 
been  and  that  are,  young  children  w’ould  find  no  mean 
place  were  some  one  to  take  the  trouble  to  pick  them 
out  and  put  them  on  a  pedestal  with  the  rest. 

There  is  your  long-clothes  martyr,  who  cannot  talk 
our  language,  but  who  nevertheless,  and  luckily  for 
itself,  is  not  voiceless.  This  young  person  frequently 
finds  its  first  lessons  in  the  “  way  we  live  now”  some¬ 


what  severe,  and  mother’s  coaxing,  caressing  affection 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  balance  the  account  between 
them. 

Mother’s  kisses  are  sweet  and  grateful,  and  baby 
decidedly  likes  them,  however  royally  disdainful  he 
may  show  himself  over  them,  but  could  he  give  to 
interested  listeners  an  opinion  upon  the  state  of  his 
affairs  his  argument  might  run  a  little  in  this  way  : — 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  old  lady,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  know  you  mean  well  towards  me,  but,  my 
dear  parent,  there  is  something  altogether  wrong  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me.  You  know  already  about  those 
two  unmerciful  things  belonging  to  a  part  of  my  clothing 
which  tied  in  an  inch  or  so  of  my  flesh  all  last  night, 
and  although  I  do  not  want  to  rake  up  old  sorrow,  it 
will  take  me  some  time  to  f org 't  that  frightfully-pointed 
affair  that  made  my  life  a  misery  to  me  one  whole  day 
last  week.  I  say  nothing  of  that  dirty  bottle  of  mine, 
and  the  sour  milk  it  so  o‘ten  contains — I  am  getting 
used  to  it ;  nor  shall  I  make  a  fuss  about  the  smoky, 
lumpy  food  Miranda  makes  me  eat.  I  am  getting  used 
to  that,  and  use  is  second  nature.  But  I  do  object  to 
being  treated  as  though  I  were  a  confirmed  glutton. 
I  am  not  one.  I  know  to  a  spoonful  when  I  have  had 
enough,  and  yet  I  am  usually  feeding  all  day  long.  I 
am  fond  of  my  bottle,  I  kn  >w,  and  I  like  at  night  to  lie 
as  close  to  you  as  I  can,  for  I  have  the  greatest  love  for 
you  imaginable,  and  I  consider  yon  the  queen  of  women, 
but  the  best  of  women  may  make  a  mistake,  and,  my 
dear  mother,  you  are  not  infallible.  Tnen,  again,  Mi¬ 
randa  is,  on  the  whole,  amicab’y  inclined  towards  me, 
but  girls  will  be  girls.  I,  your  few  months  old  baby, 
have  found  that  out  already,  and  it  does  not  do  to  leave 
her  and  me  too  much  to  ourselves.  Could  not  you  do 
Just  a  little  more  for  me  with  your  very  own  hands  ^ 
Pretty  they  are,  and  white,  but  it  would  nor  hurt  them 
much.  And — but  no,  I  will  say  no  more.  I  would  not 
wound  your  feelings  for — my  bottle,  but  knowing  you 
would,  for  my  little  sake,  do  so  many  great  things,  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  ask  you  to  remove  a  few  of 
the  little  crosses  strewing  so  plendfully  my  own  especial 
little  high  road.” 

Dictionaries  tell  us  that  the  name  baby  signifies  an 
infant,  and  that  an  infant  is  a  child  und  -r  seven  years 
of  age.  My  babies,  therefore,  wh  im  I  mean  to  take 
care  of,  and  take  care  of  well,  I  hope,  in  the-;e  pages, 
are  children  whose  years  range  from  birth  to  th-  period 
given. 

Not  that  the  world’s  “  little  folk”  cease  to  be  babies 
at  seven  years.  It  is  a  long  time  before  babydom  is 
entirely  quitted.  Master  Young-swell  will  tell  you,  if 
you  ask  him,  his  candid  opinion  about  “  Taggy  taggy 
Touchwood.”  He  has  a  watch  and  a  chain,  stand-up 
collars,  and  two  tails  to  his  coat,  but  his  verdict  will 
be,  doubtless,  “  Jolly.” 

Miss  Fifteen  can  also  vividly  describe  to  you  those 
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lovely  affairs  in  the  doll  line  which  public  opinion 
compelled  her,  long  ago,  to  hand  over  to  a  younger 
sister,  but  which  caused  her  many  a  heartache  to  part 
with.  This  young  lady  is  “  quite  a  woman”  mamma 
says,  but  as  yet,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  such  a  little 
portion  of  her  heart  is  woman,  and  so  much  of  it  is 
baby  pure  and  simple,  that  she  could,  if  she  chose,  tell 
you  an  agonising  tale  of  woe  respecting  the  compulsory 
putting  from  her  of  those  last  outivard  links  that  held 
her  to  Babyland. 

Let  children  live  in  Babyland  as  long  as  they  will ; 
let  them  enjoy  their  lives  in  their  simple,  childish  way  : 
the  troubles  of  older  life  come  quickly  enough  to  us 
we  can  all  testify,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth’s 
face  so  painful  to  see  as  a  very  old  head  on  very  young 
shoulders. 

Our  older  but  still  pitifully  young  martyr  can  be  seen 
almost  any  day,  and  almost  any  time — babies  of  seven 
staggering  about  with  a  burden  of  a  baby  of  two,  babies 
of  seven  who  act  as  fathers  and  mothers  to  three  or 
four  other  babies  during  their  rightful  caretaker’s 
absence,  who  know  not  kisses  and  the  little  prayer  to 
God  at  night  any  more  than  they  know  that  God  is  in 
heaven. 

And  there  are  other  babies  that  do  know  about  Him, 
that  know  their  prayers,  and  say  them  ;  that  have  attained 
just  that  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  we  are 
told  is  dangerous.  Dangerous  it  is  in  this  case,  so  far 
that  it  brings  (heir  unhappiness  closer  to  them  for  them 
to  examine,  but  }.ives  them  no  friendly  window^  no 
Icxrphole,  through  which  they  may  see  light  ahead. 

We  have  more  baby  martyrs  still,  thoughtful,  old¬ 
headed  children,  who  are,  in  fact,  the  very  staples  of 
the  house  in  some  families  ;  weeping  at  night  when  they 
ought  to  be  asleep  over  father’s  and  mother’s  short¬ 
comings,  striving  heioically  to  hold  together  with  their 
strong,  small  hands  the  human  walls  that  constitute 
their  homes.  And  they  do  it  too,  these  little  ones,  oftener 
than  men  and  women  think  for.  No  stripes  have  they 
to  show,  no  stake  have  they  been  tied  to,  but  the  weight 
upon  their  young  lives  and  the  burden  upon  their  childish, 
grown-up  hearts  is  fearfully  heavy.  These  children 
are  naturally  refined  and  sen  itive;  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  they  may  see  and  hear,  but  they  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  they  would  no  more  dream  of  copying  such 
than  of  flying. 

Contradict  me  where  else  yon  will,  reader,  but  do 
not  tell  me  that  the  life  of  a  child  is  all  sunshine. 

Ix)ok  out  of  your  windows  and  see  the  “  ducks”  and 
the  “  beauties”  of  the  household  out  for  a  ride  under 
the  auspices  of  fourteen-year-old  Mary,  their  heads 
hanging  over  their  perambulator  sides,  their  faces  un¬ 
protected  from  the  weather  whatever  temper  the  weather 
may  be  in.  In  their  hearts,  depend  upon  it,  they  hold 
a  contemptuous  wonder  for  us  grown-up  folk,  and  our 
apparent  inability  to  care  properly  for  such  wee  things 
as  themselves. 

It. - TRAINING  “  BABY.” 

That  “  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun”  we 
know  upon  very  good  and  just  authority,  and  my  topic, 
“  babies”  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  I  humbly  confess.  Still 


there  are  many  young  mothers,  notwithstanding  the 
antiquity  of  the  subject,  who  will  thankfully  receive  a 
few  practical  hints  respecting  the  youthful  individuals 
referred  to — mothers  w'ho  really  know  nothing  at  all 
about  them  beyond  that  they  certainly  possess  them, 
that  they  have  earned  considerable  fame  on  account  of 
their  feeding  and  sleeping  accomplishments,  and,  usually 
speaking,  are  the  owners  of  lungs  that  for  shrill  power 
are  nothing  less  than  remarkable — mothers  who  are  as 
much  at  sea  in  the  management  of  their  babies  as  though 
they  were  mere  babies  themselves.  To  tell  a  lady  she 
does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  little  child  would 
probably  offend  her  greatly,  and  I  do  not  intend  offend¬ 
ing  any  one  if  I  can  help  it  in  these  pages.  Still,  I  may 
be  light  after  all.  She  may  love  it,  and  treat  it  kindly 
and  dress  it  nicely,  but  these  three  things  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  entire  meaning  of  the  word  care.  And  if 
few  really  understand  the  proper  healthful  treatment  of 
children  of  a  few  years,  still  fewer  are  there  who  have 
at  their  command  the  simplest  information  respecting 
children  of  a  few  days.  Every  woman,  old  or  young, 
gentle  or  simple,  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
proper  treatment  of  babies,  enough  certainly  to  attend 
well  to  her  own  if  she  have  any,  and  to  be  able  to  give 
assistance  to  other  people  with  theirs  in  case  of  need. 
I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  many  a  mother 
when  her  first  baby  arrives,  to  put  the  truth  literally, 
does  not  in  the  least  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Nurse 
is  tiresome  and  fidgety,  and  the  master  of  the  house  is 
looking  forward  with  ecstasy,  almost  from  the  very  day 
of  her  arrival,  to  the  departure  of  her  worthy  but 
peculiar  self,  but  in  the  quaking  heart  of  baby’s  mamma 
there  lurks  a  secret  longing  that  the  day  may  be  far 
distant  when  she  and  it  shall  be  left  in  solitary  state  to 
plod  on  together  as  best  they  may.  Nurse  actually 
gone,  baby’s  grandmamma  may  come  for  a  little  while 
to  admire  him,  and  give  what  help  she  can  towards  his 
well-being,  but  grandmamma  is  not  so  young  as  she 
used  to  be  -,  babies  have  not  troubled  her  of  late  years, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  great  deal  of  what  she  once 
knew  concerning  them  and  their  peculiarities  is  gone 
from  her  for  ever.  And  here  I  may  state  a  remarkable 
fact :  it  is  that  old  ladies,  mothers  of  large  families,  are 
sometimes  almost  as  ignorant  as  their  young  married 
daughters  about  the  commonest  details  in  the  treatment 
of  very  young  infants.  They  forget,  and  their  present 
baby  being  perhaps  of  the  mature  age  of  twenty-one  or 
thereabout,  probably  until  now  they  have  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  rubbing  up  of  their  memory.  On  the  other 
hand — but  this  is  not  so  remarkable  a  thing — there  ate 
old  ladies  who  are  perfectly  invaluable  to  their  married 
girls,  who  are  in  their  element  in  the  nursery  ;  and  all 
I  can  say  about  them  is,  “  Happy  is  the  baby  that 
possesses  such  a  relative.” 

But  to  return  to  five  or  six  weeks  old  baby  and  its 
timid,  inexperienced  parent,  who  is  delighted  with  her 
newly-found  treasure,  but  rather  sorry  that  her  blessing 
is  somewhat  of  a  mixed  character.  Even  this  joy,  great 
as  it  is,  has  much  alloy  with  if.  She  is  frightened 
when  it  cries,  and  has  an  uncomfortable  idea  ever  with 
her  that  it  is  about  to  die  each  time  that  it  plunges  and 
kicks  and  screams  with  one  of  its  manifold  little  ache 
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and  pains.  She  is  afraid  to  attend  to  it  herself,  and  is  also 
afraid  to  trust  it  with  its  attendant,  perhaps  not  allowing 
the  latter  to  do  with  it  what  is  really  right  because  of 
her  own  lamentable  ignorance  upon  the  matter. 

It  is  a  blessing,  and  a  comfort,  and  a  joy  of  course, 
this  wee,  helpless  thing  of  her  very  own,  this  precious 
little  bit  of  property  that  she  can  do  what  she  likes  with. 
But  this  fact  does  not  alter  the  difficulty  of  the  position 
in  the  least  degree  of  the  perplexed  mother,  who  cannot 
look  upon  baby  at  present  in  any  other  light  than  as 
though  it  were  a  delicate,  costly  toy  which  she  is  fearful 
of  handling  in  case  of  an  accident. 

A  baby  in  the  house,  and  every  subsequent  new  baby, 
will  cause  a  change  in  a  great  many  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  household. 

Affairs  domestic  cannot  be  carried  on  now  exactly  as 
they  were  before  these  young  people  came,  for  babies 
'luill  cry,  and  when  they  cry  they  must  be  pacified. 

From  one  point  of  view — actual  labour — it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  baby’s  station  in  life  whether  his  arrival  is  a  very 
great  hindrance  to  the  household  wheels  or  not. 

Sometimes  the  wee  creature’s  first  attempt  to  stand 
upon  his  own  legs  must  be  made  upon  the  bricked  floor 
of  its  humble  cottage  home. 

Other  babies,  perhaps  more  fortunate,  perhaps  not — 
one’s  happiness  luckily  does  not  depend  upon  riches — try 
their  tiny  strength  upon  richly-carpeted  floors,  and 
mediumly-situated  babies  find  nothing  objectionable  in 
less  costly  surroundings.  Our  cottage  baby  has  to  shift 
for  himself  a  good  deal,  but  his  mother  finds  her  hands 
fully  occupied  with  him  for  all  that.  Baby  millionaire, 
however  much  aid  may  be  at  hand  upon  his  small  behalf, 
nevertheless  causes  a  kind  of  commotion  amongst  the 
nursery  people. 

Middle-class  baby  is  the  one  most  likely  of  the  three 
to  “  upset”  mother’s  well-formed  plans  for  domestic 
comfort.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  side  of 
the  question,  it  is  chiefly  mother’s  own  fault  whether 
baby,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  a  nuisance  in  the  house 
and  to  everybody  about  him  or  not.  She  is  responsible, 
or  ought  to  be,  for  this.  If  from  purely  unalterable 
circumstances  she  is  unable  personally  to  carry  .out 
common-sense  schemes  where  he  is  concerned,  she 
should,  if  in  a  position  to  keep  servants,  insist  upon 
certain  rules  for  its  welfare — to  be  named  further  on — 
being  strictly  followed. 

When  mother,  fortunately,  can  herself  attend  upon 
her  infant,  let  her  strive  her  utmost  to  keep  to  her  text, 
for  it  will  be  in  other  days  a  famous  proof  of  her 
wisdom  ;  the  bread  she  cast  upon  the  waters  will  come 
to  her  again. 

Bestowing  care  and  attention  from  the  very  birth  upon 
babies  is  not  labour  lost.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of 
giving  them  clothes  and  food — all  babies  get  these  some¬ 
how  we  will  hope — but  in  the  matter  of  letting  them 
have  their  many  necessaries  properly  prepared,  properly 
given,  and  at  proper  intervals.  It  means,  simply,  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  where  far  too  often  comfort  and 
pleasure  are  not. 

As  I  said  before — but  I  need  not  have  said  it,  for 
everybody  knows  it — babies  ivi/J  cry,  and  when  they 
cry  somebody  must  quiet  them.  A  certain  amount  of 
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nursing  and  amusing  they  require,  and  they  ought  to 
have  it,  and  the  most  careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  preparation  of  their  food.  And  so,  as  all  this  takes 
time  to  execute,  at  least  one  pair  of  hands  will  find 
plenty  to  do  in  a  house  where  is — baby. 

Persons  who  have  no  children,  and  who  have  never 
had  occasion  to  be  much  with  them,  can  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  great  responsibility  and  tie  an  infant 
is  to  its  own  immediate  caretaker. 

Even  baby,  however,  is  to  be  taught  by  gradual  pro¬ 
cess,  by  kind,  judicious  custom,  to  conform  to  certain 
rules  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  health  and  happiness, 
and  for  its  mother’s  and  attendants’  convenience.  He  is 
to  help  them  to  keep  to  their  part  of  the  contract,  and 
he  will  too,  for  he  is  a  quick  and  an  apt  scholar,  and 
will,  after  a  very  little  schooling,  resent  any  irregularity 
upon  their  side. 

But  baby  must  begin  his  little  course  of  study  be¬ 
times.  Wonderfully  soon  after  his  birth  he  is  old 
enough  for  education,  and  we  want  to  teach  him  how 
to  behave  as  a  decently-brought-up  infant  should  b^ore 
he  has  learnt  to  be  tiresome  and  unmanageable.  In 
many  instances  the  very  first  lessons  he  is  taught  are 
lessons  in  naughtiness  ;  he  is  actually  in  training  to  be 
a  troublesome  child. 

For  example,  he  will  be  tiresome  and  fretful  if  he  has 
his  meals  at  irregular  intervals,  being  allowed  to  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  him  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  thus 
letting  food  descend  into  his  stomach  in  such  quantities 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  portion  of  it  to  do  its 
duty  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

He  will  be  tiresome  if  he  is  hungry,  or  if,  when 
artificial  food  has  to  be  resorted  to,  it  is  given  to  him 
just  when  it  suits  people’s  convenience  to  make  it,  no 
matter  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  Baby  knows  too, 
and  probably  is  filled  with  secret  indignation,  when  his 
food  is  not  “  nice.”  A  wonderfully  delicate  little  palate 
has  he,  and  although  he  ivil/  sometimes  eat  a  disagreeable 
dinner,  &c.,  if  he  could  enter  into  articulate  remonstrance 
he  would  probably  ask  you  where,  if  you  have  one,  you 
keep  your  conscience. 

He  will  be  tiresome  if  he  is  itncomfor table,  and  to 
leave  the  poor  little  creature  in  an  uncomfortable  state 
longer  than  can  be  helped  is  nothing  less  than  positive 
cruelty. 

I  do  not  believe  in  cross  babies,  in  the  ill-temper  of 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  world  but  a  few  weeks  ! 
If  they  are  so  they  have  been  made  so  by  the  continual 
throwing  of  tiny  pebbles  in  the  shape  of  unnecessary 
thwarting  across  their  path.  W’hy  should  they  be  cross 
if  they  are  in  good  health  I  1  here  is  no  reason  for  it. 

I  fiave  heard  people  say,  when  setting  forth  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  their  progeny,  “  This  child,”  pointing 
out  a  puny  one  rather  noted  for  its  perverse  qualities, 
“  was  always  cross  ;  he  was  ill-humoured  from  his 
birth.” 

Begging  these  parents’  pardon,  I  do  not  believe  them. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  a  common-sense  aspect. 
“  Why  should  baby  be  cross  ?” 

In  making  these  comments,  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
much  ado  is  being  made  about  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  so,  nor  do  those  mothers  and  fathers 
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who  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  making  their  babies 
happy  and  comfortable.  A  good-tempered  baby  is  one 
of  the  blessings  in  life.  For  it  is  not  a  fable,  but  a 
literal  and  terrible  domestic  truth,  that  the  Omega  of 
the  family  has,  being  afflicted  with  sudden  and  explo¬ 
sive  choler,  been  known  to  compel  his  hapless  owners 
to  walk  the  room  with  him,  not  exactly  “  from  morn 
till  dewy  eve,”  bat  certainly,  and  often,  from  midnight 
until  morning.  Yes,  why  should  they  be  cross  ? 
Answer  this  satisfactorily,  and,  not  being  like  the  old 
lady  proverbial  for  her  unbelieving  faculties,  I  am  open 
to  conviction,  and  will  give  in  at  once. 

Baby  in  health  is  never  disagreeable  if  he  can  help  it. 
I  have  seen  and  have  been  indignantly  angry  with  their 
thoughtless  tormentors.  Young  babies  bear  with  most 
exemplary  patience  and  good-humour  much  teasing 
from  grown  persons,  the  object  being  sometimes  to  see 
the  tiny  man  or  woman  victim  “  in  a  passion.” 

Baby  of  six  months  is  not  old  enough  to  imitate 
naughtiness,  catch  it  in  fact  from  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  Wonderfully,  keenly  observant  is  he  of  every¬ 
thing  around  him,  knowing  his  mother  and  nurses,  and 
greeting  the  appearance  of  his  playthings  with  a  crow 
of  delight,  but  still  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  know 
when  a  little  sister  is  “  sulky,”  or  a  little  brother  is  in 
a  screaming  passion.  For  instance,  when  baby  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  vehement  scolding  from  Miss  Three-years- 
old  for  that  he  has  pitilessly,  furiously  pulled  forth 
whole  handfuls  of  her  doll’s  curls,  w'hat  does  the  inno¬ 


cent  young  sinner  do  ?  As  a  rule  he  is  no  wise  abashed, 
even  though  the  mutilated  toy  is  held  before  him  sug¬ 
gestive  enough  of  his  cruelty  without  words.  He 
smiles  benignly  upon  his  accuser,  he  does  not  know 
she  is  angry,  and  he  usually  adds  insult  to  injury  by 
trying  to  get  the  poor  doll  into  his  relentless  little 
clutches  again.  Certainly  he  does  not  imitate  dolly’s 
mistress — but  in  a  very  few  more  months  he  will. 

When  baby  is  displeased  he  cries,  crying  being  the 
only  antagonistic  power  he  holds  at  present,  and,  un¬ 
attended  to,  protests  in  mere  cry-language  soon  turn  to 
screaming,  and  screaming  develops  all  the  combative 
instincts  in  his  small  frame,  culminating  usually  in  a 
veritable  show  of  temper  at  last.  Very  likely  upon 
the  next  occasion  this  few  weeks  old  young  person  will 
dispense  with  preliminary  small  shrieks  and  cries  and 
launch  forth  into  excessive  anger  at  once.  He  has 
then  here,  I  fancy,  been  taught  to  be  cross,  and  in  future 
it  will  be  found  that  the  very  least  provocation  in  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  upset  baby’s  mental  equilibrium. 

And  now  comes  a  question  pertinent  to  all  this. 
Are  we  to  be  continually,  to  use  a  homely,  frequent 
phrase,  “  humouring”  baby  ?  No,  and  for  the  very 
best  of  reasons — he  will  not  need  it.  Strict  regularity, 
absolute  cleanliness,  good  food,  well  cooked  and 
judiciously  given,  will  keep  baby  in  health  and  good 
temper,  and  with  these  golden  possessions  “  humouring” 
in  its  broadest  sense  may  be  to  him  and  you  a  dead 
letter. 
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The  design  with  which  we  present  the  subscribers 
to  the  Englishwomak’s  Domestic  Magazine  with 
the  present  number  may  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
For  an  antimacassar  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  piece  of 
crash  rather  wider  than  our  design,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  length.  The  outline  of  each 
flower,  leaf,  and  stem  is  then  traced  upon  the  material 
by  the  aid  of  the  tracing  apparatus  we  have  so  frequently 
recommended,  that  of  Mr.  Francis,  l6,  Han  way-street, 
and  to  be  obtained  from  him  or  of  Madame  Letellier  for 
2s.6d.  Three  shades  of  green  will  be  necessary  for  the 
leaves,  and  two  of  brown  for  the  stems.  For  the  jessa¬ 


mine  pure  white  and  two  shades  of  grey  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  material  on  which  the  design  is  worked 
be  pale  in  colour  it  would  be  advisable  to  work  the 
jessamine  in  yellow.  For  the  hedge-roses  three  pale 
shades  of  pink  and  two  of  yellow  are  requisite.  Madame 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  supplies 
the  crewels  to  work  this  pattern  for  is.  qd.  If  silk 
crewels  the  price  will  be  3s.  qd  ;  this  is  irrespective  of 
material.  For  cushions,  banner-screens,  afternoon  tea- 
cloths,  our  design  will  be  found  suitable,  effective,  and 
quickly  worked.  If  ladies  prefer  to  have  the  design 
traced  on  their  own  material  the  charge  will  be  pd. 


CUT-OUT  1’aim;;:  i*attekxs  issued  with  the 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

Janl’auy. — Cut-out  Pattoru  of  Lady’s  Palotot,  with  Rraidiujr  Dc.-isn. 

Diagrams  for  Cuttiag-out  the  Melita  Morning  Dress,  the  Lilia 
Cuirasse,  and  the  Muyen-Age  Band. 

Febbuaiiy. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Cuirasse  B(^ice. 

Diagrams  for  Cutting-out  the  Muma  Jacket,  the  Miranda  Polo¬ 
naise,  and  the  Di  Vernon  Tunic. 

March. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  fashiomible  Demi-Saisou  Jacket,  with 
Embroidery  Design. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Christabelle  Polonaise,  the  Coquette 
Pinafore,  and  the  Coqueluchon  Sortie-de-Bal. 

April. — Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Directoire  Habit  Bodice, 

Lady’s  Chemise,  and  Lady’s  Nightdress. 

May. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Princess  Polonaise;  also  of  au 
Artist’s  Apron,  with  Embroidery  Design. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  M.UiA/.lNE,’ 

1877. 

Diagrams  for  cutting  out  the  Viola  Bodice  and  the  Lucilo 
Costume. 

June.— Pattern  of  Slippers  and  Smoking-cap,  with  Embroidery 
Design. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Zitella  Polonaise. 

July. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Fichu  ^lantilla. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  Child’s  Breton  Dress  and  Girls’ 
Dreeses. 

August. — Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Zillah  Morning  Dress  and  the 
Haidec  Walking  Dress,  and  the  Doris  and  Nereid  Bathing 
Costumes. 

Septemiif.u.— Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Petticoat  Baud. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Carina  Paletot  and  the  Fanetta 
Scarf, 
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Paris,  September. 

he  death  of  one  man,  and  that  no  king, 

7'fl!fw5vlH  prince,  or  ruler,  but  one  of  her  private 
citizens,  has  sufficed  to  plunge  France  in 
the  deepest  mourning  and  woe.  Who 
was  ever  more  regretted  by  a  whole 
W  people  than  M.  Thiers  ?  But  then  he  was, 
^  as  has  truly  been  said,  the  most  thoroughly 
•M  French  of  Frenchmen,  the  first  of  patriots, 
the  hope  and  stay  of  all  who  yet  trusted  in 
nr  better  and  higher  destinies  for  their  country. 
A  M.  Thiers  was  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
Republicans,  with  whom  alone  our  unhappy 
France  may  yet  hope  to  enjoy  a  strong,  firm,  and  free 
Government,  no  longer  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  any  despot,  be  his  title  president,  king,  or  emperor. 

And  not  only  is  M.  Thiers  a  great  loss  as  the  leader 
of  a  great  political  party,  but  as  an  historian  and 
orator,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature.  His  personal  worth  was  such, 
and  so  universally  recognised,  that  when  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  or  ministers  came  to  France  their  first  visit  was 
always  to  this  illustrious  French  citizen  at  his  mansion 
in  the  Place  Saint-Georges.  This  mansion  was  the 
constant  rendezvous  of  the  elite  among  men  of  letters, 
of  science,  of  politics.  Artists  also  were  much  favoured 
by  him,  and  he  possessed  quite  a  museum  of  objets 
d" art,  as  well  as  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters  in 
every  school.  These  by  testament  M.  Thiers  has 
bequeathed  to  his  country  -,  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  Louvre. 

To  realise  to  what  a  degree  Adolphe  Thiers  was 
esteemed  and  beloved,  not  only  by  his  fellow-citizens 
but  throughout  the  civilised  world,  it  sufficed  to  watch 
the  city  from  the  day  on  which  his  death  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  Tuesday,  to  that  of  his  funeral  on  the 
Saturday  following.  It  is  well  known  M.  Thiers  died 
at  St.  Germains,  almost  suddenly,  in  a  fit,  upon  the 
Monday  evening,  3rd  of  September  ;  the  news,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  generally  known  in  Paris  until  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  As  soon  as  the  fatal  tidings  spread 
throughout  the  city  all  hearts  were  filled  with  grief 
and  consternation.  Only  a  very  few  amongst  those 
most  adverse  to  his  views  and  opinions  dared  to  show 
their  unworthy  rejoicings  at  the  great  man’s  death. 
When  it  was  known  Madame  Thiers  had  refused  to 
have  the  funeral  officially  conducted  by  the  Govern¬ 


ment,  because  she  very  rightly  wished  to  see  his 
friends,  not  his  enemies,  around  her  beloved  dead, 
enthusiasm  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever  amongst  all 
who  truly  loved  and  honoured  him.  I  need  not  relate 
here  the  splendours  of  the  funeral,  since  they  have  been 
described  at  length  in  all  newspapers  ;  let  me  simply 
say  that  I  never  witnessed  a  more  impressive  scene 
than  that  of  so  many  thousand  human  beings  rendering 
homage  to  one  man,  and  that  solely  on  account  of  the 
individual  merit  of  that  man.  Not  only  were  all  the 
windows  crowded  with  human  faces,  roofs,  terraces, 
every  projecting  corner  which  could  afford  a  footing, 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  eager  lookers-on.  And 
then  what  solemn  silence,  what  deep  awe  and  respectful 
calm  pervaded  the  mass  of  people  which  thronged  the 
streets  and  boulevards !  It  was  truly  a  sight  to  see, 
and  where  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  had  prophesied 
scenes  of  excitement  and  riot  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  perturbation,  even  the  very  legitimate  cries  of 
“  Vive  la  Republique  !”  being  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  formed  part 
of  the  funeral  cortege. 

Flowers,  flowers  in  profusion,  were  the  grand  luxe 
of  this  most  popular  of  funerals.  I  never  saw  such  a 
number  of  wreaths,  such  a  mass  of  palm  leaves  and 
blossoms  under  which  the  hearse  almost  disappeared. 
No  official  funeral  could  have  been  what  this  was,  the 
free  offering  of  loving,  faithful  hearts. 

Very  touching  were  also,  on  the  three  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  funeral,  the  tokens  of  loving  respect  given 
to  the  great  dead  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society. 
The  crowd  upon  the  Place  St.  Georges  in  front  of  M. 
Thiers’  house  never  thinned.  There  the  student  of 
medicine  and  the  old  Academician,  the  grisette  and  the 
grande  dame,  the  workman  in  his  blue  blouse  and  the 
man  of  fiishion  in  his  faultlessly-cut  coat,  remained 
patiently  for  long  hours  through  rain  and  sunshine, 
abiding  each  his  or  her  turn  to  enter  the  study  where 
Adolphe  Thiers  lay  in  his  coffin,  with  his  loved  books 
and  ohj'^ts  d'art  around  him.  And  there  thousands  and 
thousands  of  names  were  signed  as  a  tribute  of  honour 
and  regret  to  the  great  man  whom  France  gloried  in, 
and  will  glory  in  for  ever.  Most  names  are  French, 
but  there  are  also  many  foreign  ones,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  English,  for  the  English  have  ever  loved  to 
honour  greatness  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and 
M.  Thiers  was  held  in  particular  honour  and  eateem 
by  freedom-loving  Britons. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


5S5. — COVMUV  TiHLETTE. 

Costume  of  zejiliyr  liiu  ii  "  itli  strii)cs  of  j;iuk  aiul  white.  Tlie 
)ilisscs  flounces  are  edj'eil  witli  Clovis  laec.  Princess  polonaise. 
The  front  is  draped  in  a  tablier ;  the  tunic  is  detached  from 
tlie  sidepicces,  a  id  draped  hi^'h  in  frraeeful  folds.  .\  larf'e  bow  of 
ribbon  is  placed  on  the  rifibt  side.  Similar  trimming  round  the 
neck  and  sleeves.  Cliip  hat,  with  the  brim  turned  up  at  the  sides. 
A  black  velvet  scurf  is  tied  round  the  crown,  and  bouijuet  of  field 
flowers  at  one  side. 

586. — COINTKY  ToILETTF. 

I  and  2.  Skirt  of  bine  linen  and  bine  and  white  zephyr  jdisses, 
headed  by  a  white  braid,  and  a  small  frill  of  bine  linen,  edjjcd  with 
white.  lUonse  polonaise  trimmed  w  ith  white  braid.  White  straw 
hat,  with  gauze  veil  and  Ixmijiut  of  daisies. 

587.  — Seaside  Hat. 

Seaside  hat  of  Italian  straw.  Tiie  crown  is  high  and  pointed. 
-V  large  bow  of  black  velvet  and  two  black  feathers,  are  used  for 
trimming ;  one  of  the  feathers  falls  on  the  hair  at  the  back,  the 
other  curls  round  the  crown  in  front. 

588.  — Dust  Cloak. 

This  useful  garment  is  of  brown  linen,  fastened  all  the  way  down 
with  buttons.  A  turned-down  collar  with  an  embroidered  braiel 
trimming  cufis  and  pockets  to  match  completes  the  cloak. 

589; — Walking  Dbess. 

Walking  dress  of  ecru  foularel,  with  trimmings  of  brown  velvet. 
Polonaise  with  cuirasse  back ;  the  five  seams  are  pijted  w  ith 
velvet ;  the  front  is  trimnic'd  with  brown  buttons,  with  a  row  of 
velvet  on  each  side.  Cuff  with  buttons  and  velvet  to  correspond. 
Paletot  in  white  flannel  or  light  niatelasse',  tight-fitting  in  the 
back  ;  it  is  made  double- breastecl,  with  sailor  collar  and  revers.  A 
double  row  of  buttons  down  the  front.  iSleevcs  with  double  eutls 
and  buttons  to  match.  >itraw  bonnet  with  roses  and  brown  velvet 
ribbou. 

590. — New  Costume. 

1  and  2.  Costume  of  talfetas  and  grenadine.  The  skirt  is  sur- 
I'oumled  by  two  plisses  flounces.  Tunic  of  grenadine,  the  edges 
trimmed  w  ith  a  double  fl  junee  of  black  and  wbite  lace.  A  bow  of 
ribbon  is  placed  on  the  drapery  of  the  tablier.  A  bias  scarf  of 
grenadine,  fastened  by  a  bow  of  ribbon,  anil  ornamented  by  similar 
lace,  crosses  diagonally  the  tunic.  Coisage  habit  of  grenadine, 
lined  with  silk,  with  lace  to  match  round  the  edge  and  sleeves. 
‘‘  Chapeau  Auvergnate”  of  tine  straw,  with  long  scarf  of  gauze  and 
buu(juet  of  mixenl  flowers. 

591. — New  Models  of  Fichus,  Ac-. 

1.  Cap  of  white  gauze,  with  frill  of  Maliues  lace.  -V  pale  blue 
ribbou  suiTOunds  the  crown,  and  forms  Ijows  in  front,  intermixed 
with  flowers. 

2.  Cap  of  w  hite  gauze,  cnibroidereel  with  silk  of  different  colours. 
A  scarf  of  the  same  is  draped  round  the  crown,  and  forms  a  bow  in 
front. 

3.  Moutespan  collar  of  Valencieuues  laec,  with  small  s(juares  of 
embroidery.  Uuche  of  crepe  lisse  round  the  inner  edge,  and  bow 
of  caroubier  ribbon. 

4.  “Marie  Antoinette”  fichu  of  white  gauze;  the  edges  are 
embroidered  in  silk  of  various  colours  ;  this  fiehu  is  drapeil  en  chute 
and  crossed  near  the  waist  under  a  bouejuet  of  crocus  and  forget- 
me-nut«,  poppies,  and  moss,  to  inateh  the  tints  of  the  embroidery. 

5.  Hreton  collar,  opening  at  the  back.  This  model  is  of  fine 
white  linen,  with  plastron  of  small  jdeafs,  interseete'd  by  three  bauds 
of  white  embroidery.  Plisses  round  the  neck,  w  ith  band  of  embroidery. 
Cndi’r-sleevc  to  match. 

6.  Cravat  of  foulard,  bordertnl  with  w  hite  guipure. 

7.  Klegant  morniug  dre  ss  of  azure  blue  foulard  and  India  muslin, 
(iilet  all  plisse,  and  finished  with  two  fioum  es  of  lace,  and  one 
plisse  flounce  of  foulard.  A  plisse  of  muslin,  w  ith  cslging  of  narrow 
lace,  surrounds  the  jacket.  A  bipli  collar  of  lace  and  a  cravat  of 
blue  foulard.  A  double  plisse  of  muslin  round  the  lower  cnlge  of  the 
sleeve's  and  a  bracelet  of  blue  foulard. 

8.  Bow  of  tilleul  foulard,  ornamented  with  Clovis  lace.  The 
centre  is  trimmed  with  a  bou(iuet  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
roses. 

592. — Models  of  Lingebie,  Ac. 

1.  Cup  of  pink  gauze.  Soft  crown,  surrounded  by  a  pliss^  frill. 


A  row  (T  while  bhndc  surmounts  this  plisse.  .V  wreath  of  tiny 
pink  flowers,  inteinii.\ed  with  green  leaves. 

2.  Collarette  of  blue  ribbon  and  Clovis  lace  of  a  deep  ecru  shade. 
Cravat,  bow  of  blue  linen  to  match. 

3.  Undi  r-slecve  of  blue  linen  and  ecru  lace,  to  match  the  pre¬ 
ceding  collar. 

4.  Turned-down  collar  and  plastron  of  dark  blue  faille,  with 
flounces  of  Valenciennes  lace  round  all  the  edges.  A  bow  of  libbou 
of  the  same  shade  completes  this  parure. 

5.  Fiehu  of  w  bite  gauze,  embroidered  w  ith  silk  of  ilifferent  colours 
— red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Two  frills  of  Valenciennes  surround  this 
fii-hu.  The  points  are  united  by  a  blue  ribbon  bow.  With  this 
parure  an  uiuler-sleeve  to  match  shouUl  be  worn. 

6.  Collar  of  lace  w  ith  plastron  of  cream  faille ;  the  latter  is 
trimmetl  with  bunds  of  e-oral  pink  faille;  the  lowe-r  part  of  the  tiebn 
is  finished  w  ith  a  gilet  of  pink  faille,  and  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
neck  are  ornanunted  by  bows  of  riblam  of  the  same  shade.  A 
coquille  of  lace  is  placed  at  the  left  side  of  the  jdastron. 

7.  Fiehu  composed  of  bias  folds  of  pink  faille  and  white  blonde 
alternately ;  the  edge  is  trimmed  with  frills  of  white  and  pink 
blonde.  A  butterfly  Ihjw  of  pink  ribbou  is  placed  on  one  side. 

8.  Cuff  to  match  Xo.  7. 

593. — Lace  Edging  for  Undeelinen. 

Crochet,  Point  Lace  Braid,  and  Itussiau  Braid. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid,  ist  row:  *  3  times  5  treble  in 
loops  (before  quite  finishing  these  treble  crochet  i  chain  in  each, 
and  then  draw  all  up  together),  then  7  chain,  3  long  treble  with  3 
chain  between  each  in  the  cord,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  2  loops  of  next 
oval  together,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  z 
next  loops  together,  3  chain,  3  long  treble  with  3  chain  between  each 
in  the  cord,  7  chain;  repeat  from  *.  :nl  row:  *  i  double  in  7 
chain,  8  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  3  chain,  then  S 
chain,  1  double  in  7  elniin ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the 
other  side  of  the  braid.  Like  ist  row,  but  let  the  pattern  be 
reversed.  4th  row :  *  i  long  treble  in  7  chain,  i  long  treble  in 
next  3  chain,  the  upper  paits  drawn  up  together,  7  chain,  i  treble 
in  next  3  chain  but  one,  3  times  :iltern:itely  3  chain,  i  treble  in  next 
3  chain,  then  7  chain,  1  long  treble  in  next  3  chain  but  one,  1  long 
treble  in  next  7  chain,  draw  up  the  upi)er  parts  together;  repeat 
from  *.  Tlien  sew  the  point  lace  braid  en  according  to  illustration, 
and  along  the  other  side  of  it  crochet  as  follows : — i  treble,  3  chain ; 
repeat. 

593*.— Lace  Edging  fob  Undeelinen. 

Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Arrange  the  braid  as  in  illustration,  :uid  crochet  along  the  under 
side,  i.strow:  •  2  slip  stitch  with  5  chain  between  each  in  ist 
oval,  5  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  treble  in  1st  stitch,  4  chain, 
1  jmrl,  I  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  4th  of  5  chain  before  the  purl,  3 
chain,  2  slip  stitch  with  5  chain  betwem  each  in  next  oval,  7 chain, 
1  treble  in  next  cord,  5  chain,  s  treble  with  4  chain  between  each 
in  next  oval,  4  chain,  2  long  treble  with  4  chain  between  each  in 
next  cord,  4  eliain,  5  treble  with  4  chain  between  each  in  next  oval, 
5  chain,  I  tr,  blu  in  cord,  7  chain,  2  slip  stitch  with  5  chain  between 
ea(  h  in  next  oval,  7  chain,  2  slip  stitch  ns  before  in  next  oval,  6 
chain ;  repe:it  from  *,  join  the  4  chain  to  the  7  chain  as  in  illus¬ 
tration,  and  also  joining  the  chain  stitches  before  the  trebles  to  the 
corresjKindiug  ones.  2nd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work. 
*  3  double  in  coni,  6  chain,  i  double  in  oval,  13  chain,  4  slip  stitch 
in  same  oval,  $  ebain,  4  slip  stitch  in  next  oval,  5  chain,  join  to  8th 
of  13  chain,  7  chain,  i  treble  where  4  slip  stitch  were  worketl,  6 
chain ;  repe:it  from  *.  3nt  row  :  1  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2 ;  repeat. 
To  fill  up  the  centre  bold  the  work  with  the  under  side  uppermost. 

1  slip  stitch  in  1st  oval,  5  chain,  tw  ice  2  slip  stitch  with  5  chain 
between  in  z  next  eval.s,  then  4  chain,  1  purl,  3  chain,  joining  to 
centre  of  5  chain,  i  ]>url,  i  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  3rd  of  4  chain, 

2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  oval.  This  completes  one  centre ;  the 
others  are  filled  up  iu  the  same  way. 

■  594.— Pincushion. 

Let  a  fir  cone  lie  iu  so:ik  in  cold  water  until  the  separate  scales 
open,  then  w  ind  it  round  with  green  silk,  w  hich  falls  down  at  each 
end,  :md  are  finished  otf  with  a  ball  of  silk.  Above  them  are  bows 
of  grt-en  ribbon  and  a  loop  for  hanging  up  the  cushion. 

595  and  596. — Monograms. 

To  be  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  in  white  uud  colourcxl 
thread. 
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597. — PCBSE. 

Crochet. 

Material :  Fawn-coloured  Thread. 

Crochet  36  stitches,  ist  row:  i  double  in  every  stitch.  2nd 
row :  I  chain,  2  double  (in  back  part  of  stitch),  then  i  double  in 
each  stitch,  2  double  in  last  stitch.  3rd  row :  i  chain,  double 
crochet.  4th  to  32nd  row :  Like  the  2ud  and  3rd  rows  alternately. 
33rd  row;  Like  the  3rd.  34th  row:  Double  crochet,  missin;'  first 
and  last  stitch.  3Sth  to  65th  row:  Like  33rd  and  34th  rows. 
This  completes  the  centre  part.  For  each  of  the  sidepieces  crochet 
28  stitches,  ist  row:  Double  crochet,  turn  the  work,  i  chain, 
double  crochet  in  back  part  of  stitch,  4  double  in  last  of  foundation 
stitch,  27  double.  3rd  row :  Turn  the  work,  i  chain,  going  back 
along  the  work  double  crochet  as  before,  increasing  in  the 
middle  of  the  work  as  require;!.  4th  to  1 2th  row :  Like  the 
prectnling.  .loin  the  pieces  together  cn  the  wrong  side  with  double 
crochet. 

598. — Monoobam  fob  Undeblinen. 

To  be  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

599  and  600. — Edging  for  Undeblinen. 

Squares  and  narrow  ovals  of  lace  with  band  of  insertion  ;  at  th® 
lower  edge  pleated  frill  of  muslin,  edged  with  lace.  Pleated  frill 
of  cambric,  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace,  beneath  vandyked  flounce 
with  insertion. 

601  and  6o2. — Insektioxs  fob  Undeblinen. 

To  be  embroidcrcil  with  coloured  and  white  thread  in  chain, 
overcast,  and  satin  stitch.  For  the  open-worked  pattern  buttonhole 
stitch  is  drawn  out  long  and  worked  round  with  overcast  stitch. 

O03. — Square  fob  Embboidebing  Undeblinen. 

To  be  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  and  purse  stitch. 

604  and  605. — Trimming  fob  Children’s  Dresses. 

604.  Thread  through  one  side  of  the  braid  a  pink,  and  through 
the  other  a  blue  thread.  Along  the  side  with  the  blue  thread 
crochet  ns  follows:  i  double  in  2  loops  together,  i  purl  of  .5  chain 
and  1  double;  repeat.  Crochet  a  similar  row  with  pink  thread 
along  the  other  side. 

605.  This  design  is  embroidered  in  overcast  stitch.  The  cross 
designs  are  worked  with  pink  thread,  crossed  in  the  centre  with 
blue.  Round  the  outer  edge  crochet  two  rows  with  pink  thread 
as  follows  : — ist  row :  i  double  in  2  loops  together,  2  chain ;  repeat. 
2ud  row  (blue  thread)  :  i  double  in  2  chain,  2  chain  ;  repeat, 

606. — SoFi-CrsHiON  of  Silk  Remnants. 

Squares  of  difli-rent  coloured  silk  are  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  trimmed  with  cord  and  tassels  to  correspond. 

607  and  608. — Edgings  fob  Undeblinen. 

To  be  worked  in  buttonhole,  purse,  and  satin  stitch  on  cambric  or 
fine  lawn. 

f)09.— Squabe  for  E-mbboidebisg  Undeblinen. 

To  be  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  and  purse  stitch. 

610. — Spectacle-Case. 

Embroidery. 

Case  of  black  leather  with  metal  fastening.  The  embroidery 
dt'sign  is  worked  with  brown  silk  in  point  russc. 

61 1. — Detail  of  Spectacle-Case. 

612  and  613.— Folio  fob  Rills,  Invoices,  Ac. 

Folio  of  strong  canvas,  lined  with  clarct-colourcd  leather,  and 
fitted  with  pockets  to  receive  the  papers.  Letters  are  worked 
alphabetically  with  gold  cord  to  form  an  index  which  classify  the 
documents. 

6i4and6ij. — Trimming  for  Children’s  Dresses. 

Point  Lace  Rraid  and  Point  Russo. 

Trace  the  design  with  point  lace  braid,  and  fill  up  with  chain, 
satin,  and  knotted  stitch  of  coloured  wools. 

616. — Jardiniere. 

Embroidery. 

Jardiniere  of  lacquered  white  cane,  gilded  at  the  points.  For  the 


embroidery  (see  illustration  618)  vandyke  the  edges  of  a  strip 
black  cloth,  and  work  the  rosebuds  with  red  and  gretm  silk  in  satin 
stitch,  the  tendrils  in  point  russe  and  overcast  stitch  with  yellow 
filoselle. 

617. — Border  fop.  Children’s  Dresses. 

Vandyked  Braid. 

On  blue  lawn.  Work  the  design  with  red,  white,  and  yellow 
thread  in  point  russc,  chain,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch.  Round 
the  edge  sew  vandyked  braid  with  red  thread. 

618. — Detail  of  616. 

619  and  620. — Brush-Stand. 

Bead- Work. 

Porcelain  stand  to  hold  one  or  more  brushes.  Round  the  foot  is 
a  mosaic  border  in  bead-work,  which  is  embroidered  as  follows: — 
ist  row  :  Along  the  foundation  thread  5  blue  beads,  pass  the  needle 
back  through  the  third,  i  blue,  thread  through  the  first.  2nd  row . 
I  blue,  thread  through  the  second,  i  white,  thread  through  the 
next  (going  back),  i  white,  thread  through  the  next,  i  white,  thread 
through  the  next.  3rd  row :  1  blue,  thread  through  the  next,  i 
white,  thread  through  the  next,  then  (see  illustration  620)  twice 
alternately  i  blue,  3  white,  then  2  blue,  i  china  bead,  i  blue  to 
finish.  Thread  back  through  the  china,  and  next  blue,  twice 
alternately  i  blue,  thread  through  next  white,  1  white,  thread 
through  next  Avhite,  and  so  on,  to  form  the  tassel-shapeil  design ; 
repeat  ns  often  as  necessary. 

621.— Letter  Weight  and  Scales. 

Frame  of  carved  black  polished  wood,  with  cuibroiderwl  lairder. 
The  ground  is  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  vandyked  round  the  eilge,  and 
embroidered  with  coloured  silks  in  satin  stitch. 

622. — Antimacassar. 

Embroidery. 

Ground  of  Aida  cloth.  The  star  patterns  are  worked  in  satin  stitch 
Avith  split  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  filoselle,  edged  round  with 
overcast  stitches  of  black  filoselle.  The  smaller  patterns  are  worked 
with  black  filoselle,  and  the  border  with  three  shades  of  brown 
filoselle  in  point  msse. 

623  and  624. — Lace  Edgings  fob  U.ndeblinex. 

To  he  embroidered  in  buttonhole  stitch  and  point  russc  ivith 
white  and  coloured  threads. 

625.— Square  for  Embroidering  Undeblinen. 

To  be  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  and  feather  stitch. 

626. — Lack  Insertion. 

Migiurdise  and  Crochet. 

*  4  chain,  2  long  treble  drawn  up  together  in  first  chain  stitch, 
twice  3  long  treble  iu  4th  loop  of  niignardise,  turn  the  work  so  that 
the  first  piece  of  the  braid  lies  uppermost,  and  the  second  piece 
underneath,  3  long  treble  drawn  uji  together  in  8th  loop  of  2nd 
braid,  3  long  treble  drawn  up  together  in  the  4th  loop  before  the 
preceding  loop,  i  slip  stitch  where  the  first  2  long  trebles  were 
drawn  np  together,  i  slip  stitch  between  the  last  long  treble  in  ist 
mignardise  and  the  ist  long  treble  iu  2nd  braid,  4  chain,  2  long 
treble  drawn  up  together  in  first  of  4  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  On  each 
side  of  the  braids  crochet  as  follows: — i  treble,  i  chain;  rjpea’. 

627. — ISSEBTION  FOB  CHILDREN'S  DkESSES,  4c. 

Crochet. 

Along  a  double  foundation  chain  of  the  required  length  crochet 
:is  follows: — 2  chain,  take  up  i  stitch  out  of  the  ist  chain,  draw  up 
l)oth  together,  *  take  up  i  stitoh  out  of  the  stitch  last  laken  up, 
draw  up  Imth  together;  repeat  from  ♦.  The  ist  row  is  worlied 
separately,  •  7  double  foundation  stitches,  1 1  chain,  do  e  int )  a 
circle  and  crochet  into  the  circle  1 6  double,  close  with  slip  stitch, 
twice  alternately  4  chain,  i  double  in  next  but  i  of  16  double,  then 
4  chain,  i  double  in  3rd  following  double,  2  chain,  join  to  8th 
of  foundation  stitches,  2  chain,  i  double  iu  next  double  but  one,  4 
chain,  i  double  in  next  double  but  two,  twice  alternately  4  chain,  i 
double  iu  next  stitch  but  one,  slip  stitch  in  7th  of  foundation  stitch  ; 
repeat  from  *.  Along  each  side  of  the  wo'k  crochet  as  follows: — 
2nd  row:  I  tn-ble  in  foundation  stitch,  i  chain,  miss  i.  3rd  row: 
3  slip  stitch,  4  chain ;  repeat. 
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A  DOMESTIC  EPISODE. 

MAKING  A  COOK  :  EMBODYING  A  NEW  IDEA  ON  THE  GREAT  SERVANT  QUESTION. 


'  HE  domestic  servant  grievance  has  got  to 

he  such  an  intolerable  one,  and  so  much 
inconvenience  has  been  sustained  by 
families  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  that 
is  now  experienced  in  obtaining  really  good 
w  servants,  that  the  experience  of  a  lady  who 
^  has  been  very  much  “  tried”  thereby,  if  it 
does  not  give  instruction  or  invite  imitation, 
jj*  will  at  least  afford  amusement ;  but  I  am 
'T  inclined  to  think  that  other  ladies  may  be 

m  induced  to  make  a  similar  attempt  to  the 

*  one  I  am  about  to  describe  when  upon  one 
occasion  I  was  unable  to  get  a  cook  for  ‘  ‘  love  or 
money,”  and  being  blessed  with  a  husband — a  man  of 
business — who  imperatively  demands  that  his  meals  be 
served  with  the  exactest  punctuality. 

To  many  it  appears  remarkable  that  there  should  be 
this  great  scarcity  of  fem.ale  servants,  but  when  the 
subject  is  examined  into  and  the  causes  a'certained 
which  create  this  scarcity  it  must  cease  to  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  as  the  fact  is  really  due  to  the  march  of 
progress,  and  not  from  any  change  in  the  system  of 
“  service,’’  as  some  people  w’ould  try  to  make  us 
believe. 

Theorists  have  written  upon  this  subject — male 
theorists,  I  apprehend — w'ho  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  domestic  servants  by  attri¬ 
buting  it  to  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  modern 
mistresses.  “  Good  masters  make  good  servants”  we 
are  told,  and  that  the  present  deficiency  is  in  a  measure 
due  to  bad  mistresses,  who  make  the  duties  of  servi¬ 
tude  irksome  and  disagreeable.  Although  there  may 
be  instances  enough  to  justify  this  remark,  and  prove 
its  truth  in  some  cases,  yet  the  same  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  good  servants  by  kind  and 
considerate  mistresses  as  by  unkind  and  inconsiderate 
ones,  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  hard  upon  the  former 
th.it  they  should  have  to  bear  a  reproach  they  do  not 
deserve,  which  arises  from  a  short  supply  of  the 
article,  if  I  may  use  so  commercial  a  figure  of  speech 
in  relation  to  one’s  fellow-creatures. 

If  one  does  but  look  around  at  the  great  number  of 
houses  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  every 
suburb  of  the  great  modern  Babylon  of  London,  from 
the  modest  cottage  inhabited  by  the  City  clerk  and  his 
family,  which  needs  the  services  of  one  girl  or  woman, 
to  the  houses  which  require  six  female  servants  or 
more,  here  at  once  will  be  seen  one  unmistakable 
cause  why  servants  should  be  scarcer  than  they  were 
in  former  years  -,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  great 
demand  for  female  labour  which  has  arisen  from  the 
introduction  of  the  sewing-machine,  by  which  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  women  are  employed  in  what 
are  termed  the  making-up  trades,  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  costumes,  mantles,  petticoats,  &c.,  which 
are  very  large  businesses  of  a  modern  growth.  This 
is  pLiinly  evidenced  by  the  stream  of  women  and  girls 


who  may  now  be  seen  wending  their  way  Citywards 
every  morning  to  the  different  places  where  they  are 
employed.  "Years  ago  the  stream  of  humanity  used  to 
consist  entirely  of  men  and  boys,  but  now  there  are  an 
equal  number  of  girls  and  women. 

The  liberty  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  after  work  hours 
causes  this  occupation  to  be  much  preferred  to  domestic 
service  by  many  young  women,  so  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  hear,  when  inquiry  has  been  made  of  her 
friends  after  a  former  servant,  “  that  she  has  learnt  to 
use  the  sewing-machine,  and  now  earns  eighteen  or 
twenty  shillings  a  week  in  a  house  of  business.” 

To  this  must  be  added  the  great  number  of  dining¬ 
rooms  and  refreshment-bars  that  are  common,  not  only 
in  every  part  of  London,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  where 
waitresses  are  employed.  I  can  remember  there  was 
hardly  anything  of  the  kind  years  ago,  and  my  husband 
could  only  procure  a  chop  or  a  steak  in  the  City,  instead 
of,  as  now,  being  able  to  obtain  soup,  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl  of  every  description  at  various  houses  a  few  steps 
only  from  each  other. 

To  this,  again,  must  be  supplemented  employment 
given  to  young  women  of  the  better  class  by  the  electric 
telegraph  and  other  occupations.  But  not  to  multiply 
these  instances,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  ample 
enough,  I  will  proceed  to  the  gist  of  my  subject,  which 
may  be  found  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  I  have  discovered 
in  my  own  experience  a  new  mine  of  domestic  help, 
lying  at  my  very  door,  as  it  were,  unsuspected,  like 
those  rich  seams  of  co.il,  iron,  and  other  minerals  which 
are  often  unexpectedly  brought  to  light  to  reward  their 
possessors,  which  others,  perhaps,  following  my  ex¬ 
ample,  may  utilise  for  themselves,  and,  without  gene¬ 
ralising  any  further  upon  this  subject,  upon  which  all 
of  us  can  find  so  much  to  say,  I  will  simply  give  an 
account  of  my  own  experience  and  the  attempt  I  have 
successfully  made  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  I  have 
been  suffering  from  one  class  of  servants  in  particular — 
i.e.,  cooks. 

We  reside  a  short  distance  in  the  country,  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  railway  station,  to  which  my 
husband,  who  is  a  merchant  in  the  City,  is  driven,  going 
up  to  town  nearly  every  day  to  his  business.  The  great 
objection  the  women  servants  find  to  my  situation  is 
that  it  is  dull,  though  it  is  lively  enough  for  us  who 
take  an  interest  in  country  pursuits,  all  acknowledging 
(with  occasional  exceptions)  they  are  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration. 

We  live  in  a  very  quiet,  unpretending  manner,  but 
having  a  good  deal  of  grass-land  and  gardens,  we  keep 
four  men-servants,  while  our  female  serviints  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  nurses,  two  housemaids,  a  cook,  and 
nursery  governess,  the  latter,  of  course,  not  looked 
upon  as  a  servant,  but  yet  she  renders  a  good  deal  of 
help  in  the  household.  When  I  first  married  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  to  do  anything,  but  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  large  family  have  caused  me  to  turn  my 
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hand  to  every  kind  of  domestic  duty  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  I  can  make  butter  or  cook  anything  myself 
if  ever  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  it.  I  never  tried 
to  milk  the  cows,  but  I  believe  I  could  do  that  if  I 
made  the  attempt.  I  am,  therefore,  not  above  super¬ 
intending  my  kitchen,  and  have  generally  made  my 
own  pastry  ;  while  knives  and  forks,  boots  and  shoes, 
are  cleaned,  coal  fetched,  and  all  the  heavy  work  done 
by  the  youngest  of  the  men.  My  husband,  who  takes 
a  pride  in  the  vegetables  he  grows,  often  complaining 
of  the  scanty  supply  which  comes  to  table,  and  the  cook 
grumbling  that  so  much  of  her  time  was  taken  up  in 
shelling  peas,  peeling  potatoes,  and  preparing  other 
kinds,  there  being  no  kitchenmaid  kept,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  lad,  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  this  kind  of 
work,  should  help  her  by  getting  the  vegetables  ready 
for  cooking,  so  that  we  had  no  scarcity  to  complain  of 
in  this  respect  -,  and  ae  we  grow  more  vegetables  than 
we  can  use,  in  the  season  we  manage  to  consume  as 
many  green  peas  at  a  meal  as  would  cost  half-a-dozen 
shillings  if  we  had  to  buy  them. 

My  last  cook,  who  was  a  very  lazy  woman,  found 
this  lad  so  handy  that  she  used  to  set  him  to  wash  up 
dishes,  clean  the  grate,  light  the  fire,  help  her  to  cook, 
and  by  degrees  did  less  and  less  herself,  so  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  did  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of 
the  kitchen.  Meantime  Mistress  Cook  got  each  day 
more  discontented  with  her  situation,  and  one  Sunday, 
helping  herself  to  the  contents  of  one  of  the  spirit- 
bottles  left  in  the  dining-room,  instead  of  dressing 
herself  after  dinner,  she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  in  her 
clothes,  and  told  the  other  women  servants,  who  had 
been  out  and  found  her  there  upon  their  return,  that 
the  place  was  so  hard  that  she  was  glad  to  take  a  little 
rest  when  she  could  get  the  opportunity,  having  no 
heart  to  dress  herself  and  go  to  church. 

Another  objectionable  feature  in  her  was  that  she 
was  always  grumbling  at  our  plain  living,  and  at  supper¬ 
time  would  tell  the  other  servants  that  in  her  last 
London  situation  she  would  at  that  time  have  been 
eating  a  lobster  or  something  nice  for  supper,  instead 
of  the  plain  food  that  was  set  before  them.  My  husband 
laughed  when  he  was  told  this,  and  said  that  if  she  lived 
at  a  London  shell-fish  shop  she  would  find  lobsters 
even  more  surfeiting  than  our  rabbits,  of  which  we 
catch  great  numbers,  that  are  cooked  in  a  diversity  of 
ways — in  pies,  stewed,  roasted,  boiled,  &c. — but  of 
which  the  servants  will  seldom  partake. 

Things  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  so  that,  having  to 
discharge  her,  and  being  without  a  cook,  I  had  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  myself,  where  I  found  this  lad  so 
handy,  quick,  and  intelligent  that  I  saw  at  once,  with 
a  little  instruction  from  me,  he  would  turn  out  a 
perfect  cook.  This  instruction  I  accordingly  gave 
him,  and  my  husband  had  some  white  linen  suits  of 
clothes  made  for  him,  with  cap  complete  ^  la  cuisinier, 
so  that  now  order  and  punctuality  reign  in  the  kitchen, 
where  there  used  to  be  constant  discomfort  before.  In 
the  fruit  season  he  picks  all  the  fruit  that  is  needed  for 
the  daily  use  of  the  family  and  for  preserving,  and 
the  improvement  resulting  in  this  change  to  us  is 
as  agreeable  as  it  is  remarkable. 


The  wages  he  received  were  but  small,  being  only 
a  year,  the  usual  price  that  is  paid  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  lads  of  eighteen  or  so,  who  make  them¬ 
selves  handy  by  doing  the  odd  jobs  that  are  to  be  done 
in  a  household,  but  we  have  raised  them  to  £20 
per  annum,  the  sum  we  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  our 
woman  cooks,  from  whom  we  expected  nothing  but 
quite  plain  cooking. 

My  husband  tells  me  that  there  is  such  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  sharp,  active  boys  in  the  City  who 
would  gladly  take  a  situation  for  a  few  shillings  a 
week,  that  if  he  were  to  put  up  a  notice  at  his  office, 
“  A  boy  wanted,”  in  all  probability  he  would  get  fifty 
applications  in  an  hour. 

If  cooks  could  not  always  be  made  out  of  this  class 
of  the  community,  who  are  now  sadly  wanting  employ¬ 
ment,  a  good  deal  of  useful  help  could  be  obtained 
from  them,  at  all  events,  to  supplement  the  labour  of 
woman  servants,  such  as  sweeping  sitting-rooms, 
blacking  stoves,  po'ishing  furniture,  cleaning  steps, 
&c.  ;  but  a  system  of  training  might  easily  be  devised 
by  which  young  lads  could  be  brought  up  as  cooks, 
and  so  to  some  slight  extent  redress  the  balance,  which 
is  now  somewhat  out  of  gear,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
women  servants. 

My  own  experiment,  though  it  reads  glibly  enough 
when  described  on  paper,  now  it  is  finished  and  con¬ 
summated,  passed  through  several  stages,  as  it  were, 
and  wore  at  times  unsatisfactory  as  well  as  satisfactory 
aspects  ;  for  instance,  this  lad  used  to  help  the  groom 
to  clean  the  harness  and  do  other  work  in  connection 
with  the  horses,  and  when  he  began  to  render  help  in 
the  kitchen  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  he  should 
come  smelling  of  the  stables,  so  he  had  to  give  up  this 
portion  of  his  previous  occupation  and  keep  his  hands 
scrupulously  clean,  which  caused  a  little  unhappiness 
and  dissension  amongst  the  men  for  a  short  time,  who 
“  chaffed”  my  new  recruit  as  a  “  molly-coddle.”  I 
easily  succeeded  in  stopping  this  sort  of  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  by  telling  the  gardener,  when  he  came  to  me  for 
orders,  that  if  the  men  objected  to  this  young  man 
helping  in  the  kitchen  they  would  either  have  to  cook 
their  own  meals  or  go  without  a  good  deal  of  that  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  until  we  were  better 
suited,  and,  when  they  regarded  the  subject  in  this  new 
light,  they  rather  applauded  the  change  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  lad  heard  m  more  of  it ;  but  in  my  case 
this  little  difficulty  arose  from  the  current  progress  of 
a  transition  state,  which  would  not  have  to  be  endured 
if  a  youth  were  designedly  chosen  to  fill  such  an 
occupation  with  this  definite  object  in  view. 

I  do  not  think  country  lads  would  be  found,  as  a 
rule,  at  all  likely  to  suit  this  kind  of  occupation,  but  it 
is  the  sharp  London  lad — the  class  which  furnishes 
waiters,  stewards,  and  stewards’  assistants  —  that 
would  prove  the  most  fitting  for  performing  house¬ 
work,  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  this  sort  of  help  to  be 
obtained,  I  doubt  not  that,  if  others  will  only  make 
the  experiment,  many  will  prove  as  fortunate  as  I  have 
been,  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  impart  the 
instruction  in  the  first  place  which  I  from  necessity 
was  compelled  to  give.  A.  Rowland. 
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MUSieAL  AI^IO  THEATRICAL. 


fHE  success  whi^h  attends  the  Promenade 
Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  sufficiently 
proves  that  an  acknowledged  want  is 
adequately  supplied.  At  this  period  of 
the  year,  when  half  of  the  London  con- 
frt  kahitues  arc  basking  in  the  sunshine  by 
talian  lakes  or  English  chalk  cliffs,  the  other 
•i«  naif  would  t.ake  it  ill  indeed  if  they  were 
^  debarred  from  music  altogether  or  were  corn¬ 
'll  !  felled  to  listen  to  it  under  the  depressing 
M  influences  of  evening  dress  and  the  formality 
of  a  decorous  concert-room.  Not  that  Covent 
Garden  is  at  any  time  anything  but  decorous,  but  stiil 
there  is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  listen  to  first- 
class  music  in  a  free  and  easy  w'ay,  which,  to  the 
musical  amateur  left  stranded  in  London  out  of  the 


to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Covent  Garden  audience  most 
completely,  and  was  listened  to  from  beginning  to  end 
w'i  h  marked  attention.  The  movement  trom  the  violin 
concerto — the  first  movement — was  played  by  a  young 
lady,  Mdlle.  Pommereul,  whom  these  concerts  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  to  us,  and  who  has 
a'ready  gained  the  position  of  a  prime  favourite.  Her 
performance  was  the  special  feature  of  the  concert,  and 
the  audience  refused  to  be  satisfied  until  she  had  re¬ 
peated  the  cadenza  and  close  of  the  movement,  which 
she  gave  iu  the  most  finished  and  brilliant  style.  The 
young  Lady,  who,  in  addition  to  her  musical  talent, 
possesses  rare  personal  attraction?,  is  certainly  the  best 
lady  violinist  that  has  appeared  since  that  famous  and 
memorable  night  at  the  Philharmonic  when  Madame 
Mpriiftn  took  rhe  musical  world  of  London  bv  Storm  bv 


season,  is  quite  irresistible.  Messrs.  G.atii,  the  well- 
known  refreshment  contractors,  are  again  the  enlre- 
prctietirs  of  these  concerts,  and  they  have  made  all  their 
arrangements  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  An  admirable 
band,  con*^aining  some  of  the  very  best  performers,  has 
been  got  together,  a  very  respectable  list  of  solo  per¬ 
formers  figures  in  the  bills,  and  the  baton  is  wielded  by 
Signor  Arditi,  a  conductor  of  cosmopolitan  fame.  We 
cannot  siy  who  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement  and 
selection  of  the  programmes,  but,  whoever  he  may  be, 
he  is  to  be  complimented  most  unreservedly  on  the 
judgment  he  has  displayed.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  unquestionably  a  very  great  temptation  for  a 
manager  to  make  his  selection  as  popular  as  possible, 
leaving  the  higher  walks  of  classical  music  altogether 
untouched.  The  present  management  has  judged,  and, 
as  tfie  event  has  proved,  judged  wisely,  that  the  taste  of 
the  English  musical  public  is  good  enough  to  prefer 
good  music  to  bad  under  any  circumstances,  and  that 
the  very  best  and  most  classical  music  will  be  fully 
appreciated  if  only  it  be  adequately  interpreted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  classical  nights  have  been  the  most 
successful  of  the  season,  and  the  reception  awarded  to 
the  very  high-class  music  that  has  appeared  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  most  enthusiastic.  The  nights  de¬ 
voted  respectively  to  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Mozart,  Handel,  and  Haydn  have  been  the 
best  of  the  season,  and  the  fact  that  at  each  of  these  an 
entire  symphony  was  given,  and  was  received  in  each 
case  with  enthusiastic  applause,  speaks  well  for  the 
musical  taste  of  Messrs.  Gatti’s  patrons. 

The  programme  on  the  Beethoven  night  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  good  one,  including  the  overture  to  Coriolanus, 
a  movement  from  the  violin  concerto,  the  allegretto 
movement  from  the  8th  symphony,  an  adaptation  for 
the  orchestra  of  the  slow  movement  of  one  of  the 
pianoforte  sonatas,  and  the  whole  of  the  symphony  in 
B  flat.  No.  q,  which  was  derided  on  its  first  perform¬ 
ance  as  incomprehensible  stuff  by  the  amateurs  and 
professional  musicians  of  Germany.  It  certainly  seemed 


her  surprising  performance  of  Vieuxtemps’  violin  con¬ 
certo.  The  new  violinist  is  thoroughly  mistress  of 
the  executive  portion  of  her  art,  and  vanquishes  with 
facility  all  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  instrument. 
She  plays  also  with  remarkable  brilliancy  and  great 
expression,  but  at  present  she  is  sally  deficient  in  tone, 
but  whether  that  is  her  own  fault  or  that  of  her  instru¬ 
ment  is  doubtful.  The  impression  that  she  gives  is  that 
she  is  playing  superbly  upon  a  very  inferior  violin.  On 
the  Mendelssohn  night  she  played  wdth  equal  success 
the  two  last  movements  of  the  violin  concerto.  Alto¬ 
gether  Mdlle.  Pommereul  is  an  acquisition,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  a  very  v.iluable  one.  The  solo  piamste 
up  to  the  last  few  concerts,  when  M.  Henri  Ketten 
has  made  his  appearance,  has  been  Mdlle.  Debillemont ; 
but,  although  a  player  of  considerable  ability,  she  has 
not  shown  any  claim  to  be  recognised  among  the  highest 
class  of  pianoforte-players.  In  fact,  in  every  case,  save 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Mdlle.  Pommereul,  the 
orchestra  has  been  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
concert  both  in  the  classical  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
selections.  The  vocalists  have  hardly  been  up  to  the 
average. 

On  the  Handel  and  Haydn  night  the  chief  feature  in 
the  programme  was  the  celebrated  “  retiring”  symphony, 
in  which  all  the  performers  one  by  one  leave  the  orches¬ 
tra.  There  are  several  versions  of  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  this  whimsical  composition,  but  the  commonest 
is  to  the  effect  that  at  a  concert  over  which  Haydn 
presided  the  entrepreneur  was  an  unduly  careful  man, 
and  was  particular  in  requesting  the  performers  to  blow 
out  their  candles  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  done  playing. 
Haydn,  who  dearly  loved  a  joke,  especially  if  it  was  a 
musical  one,  took  his  revenge  by  writing  a  symphony 
in  which  one  by  one  the  different  instruments  dropped 
out  of  the  score.  As  each  player  or  set  of  players  came 
to  the  end  they  gravely  rose,  carefully  extinguishing 
their  candles  and  taking  up  their  instruments,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  audience  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  thrifty  entrepreneur.  The  miscellaneous  selec- 
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tions  at  the  Covent  Garden  concerts  call  for  no  special 
comment.  They  are,  of  course,  specially  intended  for 
the  gratification  of  the  general  public,  and,  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  being  admirably  performed,  do  not  aim  at 
a  very  high  standard. 

But  Covent  Garden  has  not  had  a  monopoly  of  pro¬ 
menade  concerts  this  season.  A  remarkably  attractive 
series  has  been  going  on  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  well-known  vocalist,  Mdlle. 
Liebhart,  the  chief  feature  of  which  has  been  the  getting 
together  of  a  series  of  vocalists  almost  exclusively 
English,  the  only  exceptions,  in  fact,  being  Mdlle. 
Liebhart  herself,  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  and 
Herr  Hugo.  The  enterprise  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  most  of  our  best  English  artistes,  including 
Madame  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Annie  Sinclair,  Miss  Julia 
Elton,  Madame  Enriquez,  and  Messrs.  Cummings, 
Lloyd,  Wilford  Morgan,  Wadmore,  and  Lewis 
Thomas,  have  put  in  an  appearance.  The  only  mis¬ 
take  made  by  the  management  was  the  engagement  of 
Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  retired  from  active  service 
many  years  ago  on  a  well-earned  reputation.  That  she 
again  came  forward,  and  that  before  a  generation  who 
had  never  heard  her,  was  a  sad  error  of  judgment  both 
on  her  part  and  on  that  of  those  who  induced  her  to 
do  so.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  a  singer  who  has  been 
so  distinguished  should  risk  submitting  herself  to  the 
very  unfavourable  reception  she  experienced  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall. 

Beyond  the  Promenade  Concerts  there  has  been  but 
little  doing  in  the  way  of  music  in  London.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  Classical  Concerts  have  come  to  an 
end,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill,  the 
conductor,  and  all  his  orchestra.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
a  series  of  performances  of  English  operas  and  operas 
in  English  have  been  going  on.  Bishop’s  Guy  Manner- 
ing  has  been  given,  and  Th>  Qttaker,  The  Waterman, 
'The  Beggar  s  Opera,  Cox  and  Box,  and  Trial  by  Jury  are 
in  the  list.  Mendelssohn’s  Son  and  Stranger  has  also 
been  performed,  Donizetti’s  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and 
Bellini’s  Norma.  The  famous  Saturday  Orchestral 
Concerts  were  resumed  on  September  1 9.  Mr.  Barnby 
is  getting  together  his  forces  for  another  campaign  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  he  has  been  induced,  probably 
by  the  financial  success  of  last  season,  to  add  two  quasi¬ 
novelties  to  his  programme,  Sullivan’s  Light  of  the 
World,  and  Macfarren’s  John  the  Baptist.  Verdi’s 
Requiem,  which  made  a  decided  success  last  season, 
will  also  be  given  again. 

The  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Gloucester  has 
proved  a  great  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fiasco  which  the  party  of  opposition  brought  about  at 
Worcester  two  years  ago  will  not  be  repeated  next 
year  at  the  “  Faithful  City.”  The  lovers  of  good 
music  have  proved  too  strong  for  their  opponents,  who 
have  wisely  given  in,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Cathedral 
pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who 
three  years  ago  was  disaffected,  if  not  hostile,  to  the 
festivals.  The  principal  works  performed  were  The 
Messiah  and  the  Elijah,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
Music  of  Bach,  a  portion  of  St.  Paul,  and  Beethoven’s 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  secular  concerts  included  two 


important  works — Schumann’s  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 
and  Nielo  Gade’s  Crusaders.  The  band,  led  by  M. 
Sainton — who,  by  the  way,  astonished  his  audience 
by  his  brilliant  performance  of  Mendelssohn  s  violin 
concerto — was  thoroughly  up  to  the  mtrk,  a  id  Mr. 
Harford  Lloyd,  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley’s  successor  a.>  organist 
of  (Gloucester  Cathedral,  proved  a  most  efficient  con¬ 
ductor.  The  soloists  all  acquitted  themselves  well ; 
but  the  absence  of  Mdlle.  Titiens,  who  had  been 
engaged,  was  felt  to  be  an  irreparable  loss. 

With  the  advent  of  cooler  weather  the  hopes  of 
theatrical  managers  begin  to  rise,  and  though  “  society” 
is  out  of  town  they  know — at  least  Mr.  Boucicault  says 
so — that  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  to  fill  all  the 
London  theatres  if  there  is  anything  worth  going  to 
see. 

Accordingly  several  of  the  most  popular  houses  have 
been  bestirring  themselves.  At  the  Lyceum  has  been 
produced  a  dramatic  version  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s 
weird  story  The  Dead  Secret,  with  Miss  Bateman  in  the 
principal  character  of  Sarah  Leeson  the  nurse,  to  whom 
the  mysterious  secret  is  entrusted  by  her  dying  mistress. 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  such  an  eye  to  dramatic  effect 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  his  stories  without 
thinking  of  their  adaptability  for  the  stage — in  fact, 
many  of  them  read  rather  like  the  description  of  a  play 
than  a  description  of  real  life.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  are  unusually  fine  materials  for  a  sen¬ 
sational  and  highly-powerful  drama,  and  thus  it  is  all 
the  more  disappointing  to  find  that  the  adapter  has 
missed  his  opportunity  and  put  the  story  before  his 
audience  in  such  a  feeble  and  disjointed  fashion  that  it 
would  be  hardly  intelligible  to  any  one  who  was  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  written  story.  It  is 
also  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Bateman  has  formed  such 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  character  of  Sarah 
Leeson,  a  character  which,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  more  than  one  critic,  has  been  most  clearly  defined 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  himself.  Miss 
Bateman  seems  to  forget  too  often  that  she  is  not 
playing  Leah,  but  a  totally  different  character,  to  whom 
the  violence  and  tremendous  passion  of  the  Jewish 
maiden  are  entirely  unsuited. 

The  Princess’s  has  opened  under  new  management 
with  a  new  play  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  entitled  Guinea 
Gold.  Mr.  Byron  has  made  many  great  successes  in 
more  than  one  line  of  dramatic  authorship,  but  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  verdict  given  on  the  opening 
night,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  such  really 
good  actors  as  Miss  Lydia  Foote,  Mr.  W.  Rignold, 
Mr.  C.  Warner,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens,  is  not  likely 
to  be  reversed. 

The  Opera  Comique  has  secured  a  really  interesting, 
well-written  piece  in  Liz ;  or.  That  Lass  If  Loivrie  s,  a 
story  of  Lancashire  pit  life.  It  is  not  only  good  in 
itself  but  is  admirably  acted,  the  principal  character 
being  most  effectively  played  by  Miss  Rose  Leclercq, 
an  actress  whom  we  see  much  too  rarely  upon  the 
London  boards.  At  Drury  Lane  we  are  promised  a 
grand  historical  play  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills, 
called  England  in  the  Days  cf  Charles  the  Second,  which 
will  doubtless  bring  into  play  all  the  spectacular 
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resources  of  the  house.  At  the  Olympic  a  dramatised 
/ersion  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Moonstone  is  to  be  given  ; 
and  Mr.  Henderson  opens  the  I'olly  Theatre  with  The 
Creole;  but  all  of  these  come  too  late  to  notice  in  this 
month’s  chronicle.  We  cannot,  however,  close  our 


remarks  without  calling  special  attention  to  the  new 
ballet  d'action  at  the  Alhambra,  entitled  Tolande.  The 
whole  thing  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  but  the  Japanese 
ballet  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  pieces  of  colour  that 
has  ever  been  seen  upon  the  stage. 


mmmn  mmES  mt)  coomm  stoves. 


MERIC  i\N  stoves  are  now  coming  into 
general  use  in  this  country,  and  the  follow- 
ing  hints  as  to  their  management,  by  Mrs. 
j  •  Henry  W^ard  Beecher,  may  be  useful : — 

In  furnishing  a  kitchen  the  careful 
selection  of  a  range  or  stove  is  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations.  The  best  that 
ijt  the  market  can  supply  should  be  secured,  even 
if  the  price  seems  exorbitant  compared  to  some 
of  inferior  quality.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
r\  where  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that 
“  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical.” 

A  stove  may  be  the  best  and  yet  become  a  perpetual 
trial  through  mismanagement  or  neglect.  There  is 
nothing  more  simple  than  keeping  a  stove  in  perfect 
order,  yet  not!  ing  is  more  common  than  to  see  one 
ruined  or  badly  defaced  by  mismanagement  or  the  most 
stupid  carelessness.  And  the  beginning  of  the  evil  is 
so  small  that  even  an  expert  and  watchful  mistress  may 
not  suspect  that  there  has  been  neglect  until  some  part 
is  found  to  be  out  of  order.  It  is  hard  to  start  a  fire, 
where  coal  is  used,  if  the  grate  is  not  entirely  freed 
from  cinders  before  any  kindlings  are  put  in,  and  to 
succeed  at  all  a  large  quantity  of  kindlings  must  be  used, 
and  often  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more  before  the 
cinders  will  ignite  sufficiently  to  put  on  fresh  coal. 

It  is  very  de^irable  to  have  the  stove  put  in  order 
the  last  thing  before  retiring.  Unless  rendered  quite 
impracticable  by  reason  of  late  suppers  in  a  large  family 
this  can  be  done  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  even  if  the 
family  is  large  we  think  it  the  better  way.  Once 
accustomed  to  it,  and  rervants  soon  begin  to  recognise 
the  benefit,  and  find  they  can  get  their  morning’s  work 
better  under  way,  with  much  more  ease  and  expedition 
than  where,  if  left  till  morning,  they  are  obliged  to 
clean  out  the  stove  or  range  before  they  can  do  any¬ 
thing  about  the  breakfast ;  and  if  there  were  no  other 
strong  reason  for  doing  this  work  before  retiring  it 
should  be  a  sufficient  one  that  the  work  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  done  well  at  night  than  when  everything  is 
pressing  in  the  preparation  of  breakfast. 

As  soon  as  the  supper  is  ready  and  there  is  no 
fuither  use  for  the  fire,  open  the  oven  doors,  and  take  all 
the  covers  partly  off  the  holes  so  that  the  fire  may  die 
out  and  the  iron  cool  as  soon  as  possible.  By  the  time 
supper  dishes  and  needful  work  in  the  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  breakfast  are  finished,  if  the  fire  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  the  stove  will  be  cool  enough  to  clean 
out.  To  do  this,  first  open  all  the  dust-dampers,  which 


will  draw  the  ashes  and  fine  cinders  up  the  flues 
instead  of  filling  the  room  with  them.  Then  pull  out 
the  draft-d?mpers.  This  done,  drop  the  grate,  if  on 
hinges  as  all  grates  should  be,  and  let  the  cinders  and 
ashes  into  the  ash-pan  below.  Then  with  a  long  whisk 
broom  sweep  the  top  of  the  stove  and  the  tops  of  the 
oven,  pass  the  broom  inside  as  far  as  possible,  and 
brush  all  the  iron  that  can  be  reached.  Rap  on  the 
sides  of  the  pipes  to  dislodge  the  soot  and  ashes  that 
collect  there.  Sweep  the  grate  out  thoroughly  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  einders  and  ashes  matted  in  the  corners 
to  grow  by  neglect  into  a  lump  almost  as  hard  as 
clinkers,  preventing  the  free  current  of  air  by-and-by. 

In  the  far  corners,  under  the  plates  beyond  the  holes, 
there  are  also  some  nice  places  for  ashes  and  cinders 
to  hide  and  mat  together,  if  this  long-handled,  narrow 
brush-broom  does  not  hunt  them  out.  All  this,  which 
takes  so  many  words  to  tell,  is  very  quickly  done,  and  is 
of  more  importance  than  appears  at  the  first  look.  To 
have  a  stove  perform  its  various  functions  perfectly  it  is 
important  that  the  heat  should  be  equally  distributed  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  if  the  circulation  of  air  is  impeded,  as 
it  must  be  if  some  parts  of  the  plates  above  and  below 
are  not  clear  of  foreign  substances,  and  otherwise 
blocked  up  and  choked. 

Many  will  tell  you  that  if  the  ashes  are  well  shaken 
out  the  partly-burned  pieces  of  coal  may  remain  in  the 
grate.  We  don’t  think  this  is  the  best  way.  Whether 
the  grate  tips  down  on  a  pivot  and  lets  all  the  contents 
out  at  once  or  not,  we  think  it  much  better,  easier, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  saving  of  time,  to  clear  the  grate  out 
entirel) — leaving  ashes  and  half-burnt  coal  to  be  pur 
into  an  ash-shaker  and  thoroughly  separated — and  by 
so  doing  make  all  ready  to  start  a  fire  without  impedi¬ 
ment. 

Where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cooking  to  be 
done  all  the  ashes  should  be  cleared  from  under  the 
slides  of  the  ovens  as  often  as  every  other  day,  twice  a 
week  at  all  events  in  large  or  small  families.  If  this  is 
neglected  the  ovens  will  not  bake  more  than  two  or 
three  dajs  alike,  so  that  one  can  never  depend  on  them. 
If  the  ashes  which  collect  under  the  oven  slides  are 
never  permitted  to  make  a  lodgment  there,  one  can  be 
sure  that  the  ovens  will  always  bake  well  provided  the 
fire  is  properly  arranged. 

When  the  stove  is  thus  thoroughly  cleaned  lay- 
shavings  over  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  or  twist  up  paper 
loosely  instead,  then  lay  on  carefully  the  light  kindling 
wood  or  chips.  Do  not  throw  them  in  in  large  masses 
to  clog  the  blaze.  Distribute  the  “  kindling’’  lightly 
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and  evenly  in  one  direction,  then  lay  over  this  cross¬ 
wise  a  fc  AT  pieces  of  hard  wood  if  you  liave  it ;  then, 
when  the  wood  is  thoroughly  burning,  put  on  over  this 
the  coal.  The  sina'lest  amount  of  kindling  or  wood  of 
any  kind  that  can  be  used  and  secure  a  good,  quick  fire 
in  a  coal  stove  the  betcer,  in  every  way.  Thu  stove  is 
not  so  fiercely  heated,  and  ovens  bake  more  equally. 

Hiving  arranged  the  stove  in  this  order  replace  the 
covers,  take  up  all  the  ashes,  brush  down  the  dust  from 
the  brickwork  inside  and  outside  of  the  range  or  stove, 
and  then  polish  nicely  with  stove  blacking,  wash  up 
the  hearth,  put  chairs,  dishes,  and  dishcloths  in  their 
right  places,  and  go  tu  bed  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
sleep  the  refreshing  sleep  of  those  who  have  done  their 
duty  faithfully. 

When  ready  to  light  the  fire  push  in  the  dust- 
damper  and  pull  out  the  draft-dampers.  When  the 
kindling  is  thoroughly  ignited  add  more  coal,  but  never 


fill  the  grate  so  full  as  to  have  any  coal  above  the  fire¬ 
bricks  inside  the  grate.  Tnat  ruins  a  stove  soon — 
burning  out  bricks  and  grates.  When  the  coal  is  all 
bright  push  in  the  draft  dampers  and  lift  off  one  cover 
a  little  way  to  save  burning  out  coal,  unless  the  ovens 
are  needed.  Take  heed  that  the  fire  at  no  time  is 
hot  enough  to  turn  the  top  of  the  range  red.  Cooking 
is  not  expedited  by  such  fierce  heat,  but  destruction 
of  the  top  plate  is.  It  will  soon  crack  and  become 
useless,  as  well  as  the  cross  piece  and  covers.  Allow¬ 
ing  MMter  to  boil  over  on  to  the  plate  will  do  the 
same  mischief,  and  is  perfectly  needless.  Rapid  boiling 
does  not  hasten  cooking,  and  the  articles  cooked  are 
much  better  when  boiled  more  slowly.  If  kettles  are 
not  filled  too  full  they  will  not  be  likely  to  boil  over. 
They  can  boil  slowly,  and  by  keeping  them  closely 
covered  the  steam  and  the  boiling  together  produce 
more  satisfactory  results  than  greater  rapidity. 


OLD  I.ETTERS. 


ITH  a  rosy  ribbon’s  faded  ghost  to  bind  them. 
Long  forgotten  amid  things  w'e  all  forget, 
In  a  chest  of  ancient  souvenirs  I  find  them. 
Faintly  scented  from  old  crumbled  mig¬ 
nonette. 

And  as  now  I  slowly  read  them,  solem  hearted, 

I  imagine,  with  a  vague,  phantasmal  dread. 

That  among  their  yellowed  pages  I  have  parted 
The  inviolable  cerements  of  the  dead. 

Here  are  words  that  slvne  with  sunny  cxpccta^io  i 
Of  returning  over  sea  to  friends  and  home  : 

“  When  at  last  this  gaudy  Carnival’s  elation 

Discontinues,  we  shall  tear  ourselves  from  Rome.” 
Like  a  brook  the  merry  language  ripples  bright’y  ; 

Well  she  loved,  that  happy  sister,  what  life  give ! 
Let  me  think  how  many  years  it  is  that  nightly 
Stars  have  glimmered  on  her  lonely  Romm  grave  ! 

He  is  writing  that  I  almost  h.cld  as  holy ; 

He  was  such  a  light  of  learning,  Br-thei  Ned  ! 
Equal  gentle  nan  to  lofty  or  to  lowly. 

With  his  candid  Sixon  eyes  and  golden  head  ! 
Father  chided  l.im  too  sternly,  always  crying 
At  his  boyish  college  bve  for  ca-ds  and  wines  ! 
Ah,  how  of.en  I  have  dreamed  I  .‘aw  him  dying 
Far  away  among  those  Oregonian  mines  ! 


Here  are  leaves  where  stiil  the  soul  of  summer  lingers  ; 
“  Come  to-morrow,  love ;  the  country  is  so  dull.” 

Oh,  the  perfume  of  those  cottage-door  syringas. 

And  the  twilight  on  the  meadow’s  languid  lull ! 

On,  the  fireflies,  with  their  dizzy  glitters  woven 
Through  the  boskage  of  the  copses  dark  and 
damp ! 

Oh,  the  rapture  while  she  gently  played  Beethoven 
In  the  parlour  where  the  moth  was  at  the  lamp  ! 

It  is  lately  as  last  August  that  I  met  her 

At  the  crowded  Newport  ball,  where  I  had  strayed. 

One  a  widower  of  sixty-two  and  better. 

One  a  dowager  with  feathers  and  brocade. 

Was  it  fancy  that  she  sometimes  looked  severely 
At  her  pretty  daughter’s  partner  in  the  waltz  ? 

Could  it  happen  that  a  meagre  income  yearly 
Was  conspicuous  among  his  youthful  faults  ? 

Drear  mementoes  of  those  disannul't-d  affections. 

Like  the  rays  from  planets  thar  no  logger  g’ow. 

With  your  tidings  that  are  ghosdy  resurrections, 

It  were  wiser  to  have  bninrd  you  long  ago  ! 

Yet,  alas  !  what  wasting  fl  im.e’s  intenser  flashe.'i, 
With  the  reddest  greed  destruction  can  endow. 

Could  have  made  ycti  the  irrcvocab’e  a-hes 
That  annhdating  Tine  has  made  you  now  ? 
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I'ASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

T  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover-square, 
oa  Thursday,  the  6th  ult. ,  was  solemnised 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
M.P.  for  the  county  Dublin,  and  Miss 
Victoria  Alexandrina  Wellesley,  daughter 
'Hf  of  Lady  Charles  Wellesley,  and  granddaughter 
S  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
^  wedding  party  met  at  the  church  at  half-past 
^  eleven  o’clock,  shortly  after  which  hour  the 
^  bride  arrived,  accompanied  by  Lady  Charles  Wel- 

^  lesley,  and  was  received  by  Colonel  Wellesley 
and  her  attendant  bridesmaids,  six  in  number — 
namely.  Lady  Emily  Pierrepont,  Miss  Egerton,  Miss 
Campbell,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Wellesley  (cousins  and  niece 
to  the  bride),  and  Lady  Emily  Stanhope  and  Miss  Cane 
(cousins  of  the  bridegroom).  The  bride,  who  was 
given  away  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  wore  a  dress  of  rich 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace,  and  over  a 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  fastened  by  diamond  stars 
a  large  tulle  veil.  The  jewels  were  a  diamond  neck¬ 
lace  and  pendant.  The  six  bridesmaids  were  dressed 
alike  in  costumes  of  ci earn- coloured  plain  and  broche 
foulard  ;  straw  hats  trimmed  with  cream-coloured 
feathers  and  bunches  of  shamrocks  and  blush  roses. 
Each  wore  a  crystal  locket  set  round  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  initials  I.  V.  in  white  enamel.  Mr. 
Montagu  Corry  acted  as  Mr.  Ion  Hamilton’s  best  man. 
The  religious  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  uncle  of  the 
bride.  After  the  celebration  the  wedding  party  re¬ 
assembled  at  Lady  Charles  Wellesley’s  residence  in 
Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  for  brealcfast,  which  was 
provided  for  upwards  of  fifty  guests,  those  present  in¬ 
cluding  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington,  the 
Countess  of  Derby  and  Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  Earl  and 
Countess  Stanhope,  Earl  and  Countess  Manvers  and 
Lady  Emily  Pierrepont,  Lady  Mary  Egerton  and  Misses 
Egerton,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  General  and  Lady 
Jane  Taylor,  Lady  Augustus  Poulett,  &c.  At  two 
o’clock  the  kon.  gentleman  and  his  bride  took  leave  of 
their  friends  and  started  amidst  a  show'er  of  rice  for 
Marbury  Hall,  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s  seat  in  Cheshire, 
where  they  intend  to  pass  the  early  days  of  their  honey¬ 
moon,  and  then  go  to  Abbotstown,  county  Dublin. 
The  bride’s  travelling  dress  consisted  of  a  fawn- 
coloured  silk  skirt  and  merino  polonaise,  with  ostrich 
feather  trimming  and  bonnet  to  match.  A  necklace 
and  locket  given  by  Mr.  Derham,  of  Skerries,  and  the 
pearl  bracelet  given  by  Lady  Charles  Wellesley’s  house¬ 
hold,  were  also  worn.  The  wedding  presents  were 
very  numerous.  The  Queen  sent  her  goddaughter  a 


locket,  a  gold  medallion  of  Her  Majesty  set  in  opals, 
and  an  Indian  shawl. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Grace  E.  A.  M.  Burke, 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Burke,  Registrar- General  for 
Ireland,  and  Andrew  Jameson,  Esq.,  of  Alloa,  N.B., 
was  solemnised  on  the  5th  ult.,  at  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
uncle  to  the  bride,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William 
Jameson,  uncle  to  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  wore 
a  Princesse  robe  of  rich  white  satin,  a  magnificent 
Brussels  lace  veil  (the  gift  of  her  mother) ;  ornaments, 
pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  seven  bridesmaids  wore 
dresses  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with  white  muslin,  lace, 
and  bows  of  pale  blue  ribbon ;  mob  caps,  trimmed 
with  blue,  and  blue  gloves.  Each  of  the  bridesmaids 
received  from  the  bridegroom  a  gold  locket,  with  a 
pearl  device  on  one  side  and  the  monogram  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  other.  After  the  cere¬ 
mony  the  bridal  party  adjourned  to  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  father,  in  Stephen’s- green,  where  a  marquee 
had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  upwards  of 
ninety  guests.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  left  at  half¬ 
past  six  o’clock,  amid  the  heartiest  congratulations  of 
their  friends  and  showers  of  rice  and  slippers. 

At  the  parish  church  of  Byfleet,  Surrey,  on  Saturday, 
the  8th  ult.,  was  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  J.  Smart,  only  son  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Smart,  K.C.B.,  with  Miss  Mary  Cator, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  and  the  late  Mr.  Albemarle 
Cator,  of  Broad  Oaks,  Byfleet — the  church  being  filled 
by  a  large  circle  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  fair  bride  arrived  shortly 
after  half-past  eleven,  and  was  given  away  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  Albemarle  Cator.  She  wore  a  toilette  of 
rich  white  silk  arranged  with  lace,  and  trimmed  with 
crepe  de  Chine  a  veil  of  tulle  over  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms,  her  bouquet  being  composed  of  orange 
flowers  and  myrtle.  She  was  attended  to  the  altar  by 
six  bridesmaids,  who  wore  very  pretty  dresses  of  ivory- 
coloured  silk,  trimmed  with  olive  green  and  pale  blue 
silk  ;  white  mob  caps,  with  wreaths  of  cherries.  Mr. 
H.  Good  acted  as  the  bridegroom’s  best  man,  the  other 
groomsmen  being  Messrs.  J.  E.  and  H.  Cator,  and 
Mr.  H.  Sharp  and  Mr.  A.  Sharp.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Newton  Spicer,  rector  of 
Byfleet.  At  its  conclusion  the  bridal  party  returned 
to  Broad  Oaks,  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  mother, 
where  breakfast  was  served  to  a  large  party  of  guests, 
after  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  left,  amidst  the 
usual  showers  of  rice  and  throwing  of  slippers,  for  Corn¬ 
wall  and  the  West  of  England  to  pass  the  honeymoon. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Algernon  St.  Maur,  late  of 
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6oth  Rifles,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Algernon  St.  Maur, 
with  Miss  Susan  Mackinnon,  younger  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mackinnon,  was  solemnised  on  the  5th  ult. 
at  St.  John,  Forres,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Scott,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 
The  breakfast  was  served  at  Logie,  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  sister,  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  among  the  invited 
guests  were  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  the  Hon. 
Ronald  Melville,  Viscountess  Glenworth,  Lord  and 
I^dy  Thurlow,  &c. 

A  marriage  was  solemnised  on  Thursday,  the  6th 
ult.,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  North  Hill, 
Beds,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Warren,  vicar  of  Stowe  (chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham),  assisted  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Pott,  vicar  of  North  Hill,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Barrow, 
between  Charles  E.  Drummond  Telfer,  Esq.,  36th 
Regt.  (only  son  of  Captain  Telfer,  R.A.),  and  Harriette 
Blanche,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Coke,  ot 
Caldecote  Grange,  Beds,  and  rector  of  Ropsley, 
Lincolnshire.  At  half-past  eleven  precisely  the  bride, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  entered  the  church, 
which  was  crowded.  She  was  followed  by  several 
bridesmaids.  She  wore  a  rich  ivory  satin,  made  r/r 
Princesse,  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  an  em¬ 
broidered  tulle  veil,  fastened  with  pearl  ornaments, 
locket  and  bracelet,  gold  and  pearls,  gifts  of  the  bride’s 
father.  The  bridesmaids’  dresses  were  of  the  new 
pale  shade  of  cashmere,  worn  with  hats  of  cashmere  to 
match,  and  deep  cuffs  and  collars  of  rich  Mechlin  lace ; 
they  each  had  a  massive  silver  locket,  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom.  After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party 
returned  to  Caldecote  Grange,  where  breakfast  was 
prepared.  At  2.30  the  newly-married  pair  left  amid  a 
shower  of  rice  and  satin  slippers  for  Grantham,  en  route 
for  Scotland.  The  bride’s  travelling  costume  was  rich 
navy-blue  silk  and  cashmere,  with  a  mob  hat  and 
feathers  to  correspond. 

At  a  recent  wedding  a  married  lady  wore  a  most 
effective  costume,  evidently  copied  from  an  old  picture. 
It  was  of  feuille  mort  poult  de  sole,  of  a  brownish- 
green  shade,  and  yellow  satin  ;  the  long-trained  skirt 
of  feuille  morte  was  quite  plain,  opening  over  an  under¬ 
dress  and  bodice,  all  in  one,  of  yellow  satin,  slightly 
gathered,  and  edged  with  ecru  lace  -,  the  tight-fitting 
sleeves  were  of  yellow  satin,  with  very  large  poufs  of 
the  bronze  r.ilk  at  the  shoulders ;  the  hat,  worn  on  one 
side,  was  of  a  bronze  shade,  covered  with  yellow 
flowers  and  yellow  feathers  ;  the  costume  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  rows  of  amber  beads  around  the  throat, 
and  ruffles  of  lace. 

BAZAARS. 

A  bazaar  was  held  in  the  To  an  Hall  of  Towcester, 
Northamptonshire,  early  in  September.  The  Duchess 
of  Grafton,  Lady  Henrietta  Ogilvy,  Countess  of  Elles¬ 
mere,  Mrs.  Vavasour,  Mrs.  Pickering-Phipps,  Mrs. 
Cokayne-Maunsell.Mrs.  Wentworth-Vernon,  and  other 
ladies,  sent  many  things  towards  the  stocking  of  the 
stalls,  and  otherwise  patronised  the  bazaar.  The  stalls 
were  draped  with  lace  curtains,  and  covered  in  with 
striped  green  and  white  calico,  and  decorated  with 
evergreens,  roses,  and  berries.  They  contained  the 
usual  bazaar  articles,  amongst  other  things  occasional 


tables  with  worked  borders,  dolls  handsomely  dressed » 
sofa  cushions  in  wool  work,  crewel  work,  and  patch- 
work  of  silk  and  satin,  octagonal  and  square  patterns  -, 
antimacassars  of  new  and  novel  patterns,  and  orna¬ 
ments  in  china,  and  the  new  fancy  glass  which  reflects 
prismatic  rays.  The  banner  screens  and  hand  screens 
were  prettily  worked,  and  there  were  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  and  prints,  and  much  children’s  clothing  made  up. 
A  bran  pie,  a  “  peep  show,”  and  the  “  art  exhibition” 
were  all  sources  of  profit.  There  was  a  flower  stand 
and  a  refreshment  stall,  and  both  were  well  patronised. 
The  bazaar  was  in  aid  of  a  new  church. 

A  grand  bazaar  was  held  at  Aboyne  Castle,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  N.B.,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  the  7th  and  8th  ult.,  in  the  tennis 
court  of  the  castle,  which  was  most  effectively  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  gardeners  of  Aboyne  and  others  with 
trophies  of  the  chase,  such  as  deer’s  heads  and  antlers, 
festoons  of  mountain  heather,  broom,  juniper,  and 
elder  berries,  and  moss,  with  hanging  baskets  of  ferns 
and  flowers  ;  trophies  of  flags  were  also  interspersed. 
The  Marchioness  of  Huntly  held  a  stall  most  richly 
stocked.  There  were  cosies,  cushions,  and  anti¬ 
macassars,  toilet  baskets  and  accessories  ;  a  collection 
of  water-colour  sketches,  chiefly  Rhine  scenery,  done 
by  herself  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  some  water-colour 
drawings  by  a  young  lady  amateur.  Miss  Fricker.  There 
was  an  assortment  of  Bavarian  jewellery  and  Swiss  and 
German  wares,  several  handsome  fire  screens,  a  great 
deal  of  Japanese  china  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  pretty 
things  in  fancy  glass.  The  fans  were  prettily  painted. 
The  “  naturalist’s”  collection  of  moths,  butterflies,  &c., 
sold  well ;  upwards  of  £i6o  was  realised  at  this  one 
stall.  Mrs.  Nichols’s  stall  was  well  stocked  with  work, 
china,  toys,  glass,  &c.  The  Misses  Gaskell’s  stall  had 
a  great  deal  of  French  confectionery,  as  well  as  Scotch 
sweetmeats,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit.  They 
also  sold  bouquets  for  the  ladies,  and  button-hole 
bouquets  for  the  gentlemen,  which  were  readily  pur¬ 
chased,  the  fruit  and  flowers  being  replenished  each 
day  from  the  hothouses  of  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
Mrs.  Dryce  Nichol  had  a  handsome  stall.  It  contained 
a  large  assortment  of  articles,  such  as  fire-screens,  work- 
baskets,  photographs,  water-colours,  fans,  china  orna¬ 
ments  in  different  wares,  a  great  deal  of  needlework  in 
cosies  and  covers,  and  borders,  shawls,  socks,  &c. ; 
water-colour  drawings,  frames,  and  other  fiincy  things 
made  up  a  good  display.  Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  stall  had 
pyramids  of  grouse,  partridges,  turkeys,  fowls,  and 
salmon,  besides  dairy  produce,  and  this  stall  was  as 
much  patronised  as  its  more  ornamental  sisters  ;  a  game 
and  dairy  stall  is  much  thought  of  in  the  North,  and 
pays  well.  The  bazaar  was  in  aid  of  the  church  and 
manse  fund  of  St.  Dinnet,  N.B.,  and  over  £^qo  was 
realised  during  the  two  days’  sale.  The  castle  grounds, 
so  beautifully  situated,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  reception-rooms  of  the  castle;  a  marquee 
for  refreshments  was  erected  in  front  of  the  castle. 
The  tennis  court  was  literally  thronged  on  both  days, 
and  the  stalls  were  well  surrounded.  The  names  of 
the  stallholders  were  placed  in  conspicuous  places  over 
each  stall  in  white  letters  on  a  red  ground. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  i£  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

The  subscriber  who  guesses  accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the 
present  scries  of  six  acrostics  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Co.,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  purpose.  Tiie  first  of  this  new  series  and  our  seventh  Double 
Acrostic  appeared  in  the  June  number,  and  the  last  will  appear  in 
November.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
known  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason: — 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  ns  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeling  sure  that  our  subscribers  at  home  will  not  object  to  the 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  far  away.  Thus,  no  solution 
appeared  in  the  August  numlier,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  the  June  number  were  published  in  the  Sept.  Magazine, 
and  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Guinea  Book  will  be 
published  in  February. 

No.  XI. 

“  The  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.” 

1 .  A  gift,  ’tis  said,  that  has  its  use  in  life, 

But  frequently  a  fruitful  cause  of  strife. 

2.  Of  the  la-st  words  of  Marmion  two  elevenths. 

And  of  the  lalie  Ontario  two-sevenths. 

3.  His  was  “  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature,” 

The  witness  borne  by  most  ignoble  creature. 

4.  Torn  from  my  home  and  trodden  underfoot, 

.\nd  thrown  about  ’twixt  wind  and  wave,  to  boot. 

Allegr.v. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  VIII.  (July  Number). 

•I  Jupiter  R 
U  U  O  O 
N  News  S 
E  Bye  E 

Correct  replies  liave  l»een  received  from  Biondina,  Carlist,  Lillies- 
leaf,  and  Potie. 

The  Word  “  Brummagem.” 

Bluebell  will  feel  much  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  would  kindly 
tell  her  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  “  Brummagem,”  which 
she  has  met  with  frequently  of  late,  and  for  which  she  has  searched  in 
vain  in  all  her  dictionaries.  [“  Brummagem”  is  a  slang  method  of 
pronouncing  “  Birmingham,”  and  as  this  town  is  the  place  whence 
comes  so  much  imitation  jewellery  of  every  kind,  the  word  “  Brumma¬ 
gem”  is  used  to  express  anything  sham,  false,  or  even  insincere.  It  is 
said  that  the  natives  of  Birmingham  of  the  poorer  classes  pronounce 
the  name  of  their  town  as  above.] 

Love’s  Meinie. 

CiiELibOMUU  writes— “  Madam, — The  few  words  I  wished  to  say 
about  ‘  Love’s  Meinie’  were  to  the  effect  that  these  published  lectures 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
we  have  on  the  birds ;  and  that  it  would  be  good  for  all  of  your  young 
lady  readers  who  are  interested  in  these  fair  creatures  of  God  to  read 
what  one  of  our  greatest  teachers  has  said  concerning  them.  George 
Macdonald  says  in  one  of  his  beautiful  books  that  ‘  the  way  to  worship 


God  while  the  daylight  lasts  is  to  work;  the  service  of  God,  the  only 
“  divine  service,”  is  the  helping  of  our  fellows.’  And  the  author  of 
‘Love's  Meinie’  does  help  us  with  those  ‘golden  words’  of  his.  I 
therefore  advise  your  young  lady  readers  to  see  them,  ‘real,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them.’  ” 

Work-Table. 

M.  A.  K.  writes — “  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  you  gave  us  a 
design  for  Berlin  woolwork  in  your  E.vgi.isiiv.om.w's  Domestic 
Magazine,  so  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  favour  us  in  the  October 
number  with  a  pretty  cushion  cover,  a  companion  to  the  poppy 
cushion,  or  a  chair  back  to  pair  with  the  cannition  pattern.  I  also 
should  bo  so  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  us  a  de.-iigu  for  a  tatted 
antimacassar.  Can  you  recommend  any  little  book  containing 
instructions  for  tatting  edgings  and  antimacassars  and  borders  ?” 
[Both  Berlin  woolwork  and  tatting  arc  at  present  quite  out  of  fashion, 
having  given  way  to  more  artistic  kinds  of  needlework.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  shall  give  patterns  of  either  at  present,  but  Madame  Letollier, 
30,  Ilcnrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  will  send  you  any  Berlin  pattern 
you  may  commission  her  to  get  for  you.  From  the  same  address  yon 
can  order  Madame  Goubaud’s  Shilling  Tatting  Book,  post  free  for 
fourteen  stamps.] 

Perquisites. 

“  Aunt  Mary,”  one  of  the  competitors  for  Our  I’rizo  Essay  on  the 
Relations  between  Mistress  and  Maid,  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject 
of  perquisites: — ‘‘I  am  convinced  that  the  habit  of  ‘perquisites’ 
bears  very  evil  fruit.  Under  servants  get  to  think  it  is  no  harm  to 
help  themselves  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  and  thus  the  distinc¬ 
tion  bet.veen  mine  and  thine  becomes  loss  and  less  defined  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  see  the  system  carried  on.  So  with  the  assistants 
and  apprentices  in  the  houses  of  business.  I  ca:inot  but  think  that 
much  of  the  dishonesty  which  is  now  so  common  has  its  rise  in  this 
way,  and  the  sooner  the  heads  of  large  establishments  arc  urged  to 
look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  the  better  for  public  and  domestic 
morality.  It  works  badly  in  many  ways ;  for  a  percentage  induces 
servants  to  be  wasteful  and  extravagant,  as  of  course  the  larger  the 
accounts  tbo  more  they  receive.  A  cbina  and  glass  dealer  told  me 
that  a  butler  went  to  pay  him  an  account,  and  asked  for  a  discount  of 
five  per  cent  as  his  perquisite,  which  he  said  ‘  he  always  had.’  This 
was  positively  refused  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  as  a  set-off  the  man  coolly  told  Lim  that  ‘  in  that  case  they 
would  take  care  not  to  break  so  many  things  next  year.’  A  house¬ 
keeper  went  to  the  same  shop  and  said  they  used  a  good  deal  of  colza 
oil,  which  he  should  supply  thorn  with  if  ho  would  give  her  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  accounts.  This  he  again  refused  to  do,  and  she  urged 
her  plan  by  saying  that  he  could  charge  what  price  he  liked,  as  no 
cinestions  would  be  asked  about  that,  but  she  must  have  the  five  per 
cent.  Not  being  able  to  gain  her  point  she  went  elsewhere.  Some 
years  ago  I  knew  a  grocer  in  a  largo  town  who  could  barely  q)rovide 
a  living  for  bis  family  in  consequence  of  standing  out  against  this 
practice.  He  was  an  upright  man,  and  would  not  sacrifice  principle 
for  profit.  Grooms  and  coaclimcn  do  in  this  way.  They  tell  gentle¬ 
men  that  a  horse  requires  so  much  hay  and  corn  daily,  so  many  bran 
mashes  a  week,  Ac.,  and  then  either  the  corn-merchant  or  stable- 
keeper  is  expected  to  charge  this  quantity,  and  what  is  not  given  to 
the  horse  is  the  groom’s  or  coachman’s  perquisite.  Tliis  sometimes 
amounts  to  a  third  of  the  whole,  which  is  given  in  money  instead  of 
kind.  This  I  kmow  to  be  a  fact,  as  I  had  it  from  a  most  honourable 
man,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  livery  stablokoeper,  but  did  uot 
make  a  fortune  bccau'e  ho  would  not  do  this  sort  of  t'uing.  Then 
the  butchers  are  not  exempt,  and  when  they  will  not  allow  the  cook 
her  penquisito  she  spoils  the  meat  in  the  cooking  and  t.-Ils  hcrinistress 
that  the  meat  is  not  good,  and  advises  her  to  change  her  hutchev 
recommending  one  who  will  give  what  she  requires,  lu  his  case  he 
either  cliarges  high  prices  or  sends  short  weight.  I  mention  these 
c'.isos  in  order  to  show  you  how  important  it  is  that  something  should 
bo  done  to  prevent  it.  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  coachman  telling 
a  friend  of  mine  that  his  place  was  worth  i’lco  a  year  to  him,  for  hi^ 
master  allowed  such  and  such  feeds  for  his  two  horses.  At  that  time 
his  wages  were  £i  per  week,  so  that  you  may  form  a  little  idea  of 
what  the  perquisites  amounted  to.  We  have  ourselves  suffered  in  this 
way,  by  men  taking  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  com  at  a  time  out  of  as 
small  a  quantity  as  a  sack.  The  horse  was  ill-fed  to  fill  the  groom’s 
ix>ckct.  A  gentleman  living  near  us  thought  ho  would  order  in  his 
own  corn,  and  look  and  see  whether,  after  it  was  delivered,  the  bin 
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was  full.  He  did  so,  and  yet  liis  liorses looked  poor  and  half  starved. 
Mentioning  this  to  a  friend,  wlio  is  a  breeder  of  very  fine  horses,  the 
latter  said — ‘  Let  me  go  into  your  stable,  and  then  show  mo  your 
corn-bin. ’  On  opening  the  biu  it  looked  nearly  full,  but  the  vi.sitor 
put  his  hand  down  through  the  corn,  and  soon  came  upon  a  false 
bottom,  which  of  course  explained  alt.  Those  who  have  only  small 
establishments  can  do  but  little  towards  removing  such  an  evil.  It 
must  begin  with  the  rich  and  influential,  and,  until  the  attention  of 
the  heads  of  large  establishments  is  drawn  to  the  subject,  I  fear  there 
will  be  little  prospect  of  an  improved  state  of  things.  It  is  a  love  of 
case  and  a  shirking  of  responsibility  which  induce  employers  to  permit 
such  a  practice  to  go  on,  and  the  sooner  their  consciences  are  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  duty  the  bettor.” 

The  Way  English  Girls  Dress. 

A  WRITER  in  Truth  tells  the  follo'.ving  plain  truths  about  the  way 
English  girls  dress  : — “  I  take  it  that  there  are  as  many  pretty  girls 
in  England  as  in  the  United  States.  Then  why  is  it  that  the  eye  is 
more  attracted  in  watering-places  by  American  than  by  English  girls  ? 
The  reason  is,  that  American  girls  know  how  to  dress,  and  English 
girls  are  devoid  of  all  notion  of  this  most  praiseworthy  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  other  day,  at  Ilombnrg,  I  was  standing  neir  the  spring, 
talking  to  an  American  girl,  who  looked  like  a  picture,  so  harmoniously 
did  all  the  colours  in  which  she  was  arrayed  match,  and  so  perfectly 
did  she  seem  to  make  one  with  her  clothes,  like  a  bird  in  its  feathers. 

‘  IIow  do  you  manage  it  ?’  I  asked.  ‘  The  root  of  it  alt  is,’  she 
answered,  ‘that  we  American  girls  each  study  our  own  style.  We 
never  wear  a  dress  as  it  comes  from  a  dressmaker,  but  we  drape  it 
ourselves.  We  know  what  colours  match,  and  we  take  care  not  to 
produce  discords.  Nature  has  not  made  us  all  perfect.  If  we  have 
too  long  a  neck,  we  reduce  it  by  tying  a  piece  of  lace  round  it.  If  we 
are  short-necked,  we  don’t  “dress  it  high.”  If  we  have  leng  faces, 
we  don’t  wear  a  tall  peaked  hat ;  but  if  we  have  round  faces,  we  do. 
Most  of  us  have  small  feet  j  but,  if  our  feet  are  large,  we  don’t  utterly 
neglect  our  shoes  and  our  stockings.  Then  we  never  forget  smaller 
details.  We  know  where  to  put  a  bow,  and  wo  don’t  have  too  many 
of  them.  If  our  foreheads  arc  high,  wo  don’t  draw  our  hair  back, 
and,  if  they  are  low,  wo  don’t  drag  our  hair  over  onr  eyebrows.  We 
don’t  wear  outlandish  jewellery  because  wo  happen  to  have  it.  Indeed, 
wo  very  seldom  wear  any  jewellery  at  all,  because  it  looks  vulgar.  When 
we  are  tall  wo  wear  a  quantity  of  pett  icoats ;  when  we  are  short  we 
wear  hardly  any.  Our  petticoats,  too,  have  their  fulness  in  the  back 
so  our  figures  are  always  well  draped,  whilst  the  petticoats  of  English 
girls  have  their  fulness  in  front,  and  this  is  why  their  dresses  so 
seldom  hang  well.  Now,  hwk  at  that  lady,’  and  she  pointed  to  an 
Englishwoman,  to  whom  Nature  had  not  been  unkind,  but  who 
resembled  a  handsome  girafle,  so  tall,  so  awkward,  and  s  >  gawky  did 
she  seem.  ‘  She’s  got  no  petticoats  on  to  speak  of,’  continued  the 
American.  ‘  She  makes  her  face  longer  than  it  is  by  that  hat,  and 
she  makes  her  cheeks  hollow  by  wearing  long  earrings.  Her  dress  is 
a  straight  piece  of  cloth  tied  back,  and  she  has  no  overdress,  'fo  save 
the  edges,  she  has  looped  it  up  over  her  petticoat,  which  is  much  too 
short.  As  the  dress  is  purple,  she  must  needs  wear  rod  stockings, 
and  as  she  is  flat-footed,  sho  makes  her  feet  still  worse  by  her  low- 
heels.  Her  neck  is  ugly,  fur  it  is  long  and  thin,  and  the  skin  all 
crinkly,  so  she  shows  it  at  its  ugliest  by  having  an  open-cut  dross. 
Her  arms  aint  much,  and  her  wrists  bony  and  quite  horrid.  As  her 
sleeves  are  too  short,  her  gloves  have  only  two  buttons ;  round  each 
of  her  wrists  she  has  tied  a  bit  of  ribbon  with  the  ends  floating,  and 
between  the  ribbons  and  her  gloves  there  is  a  very  disastrous  interval 
of  red  skin.  Then,  why  has  she  tied  that  queer  bow  at  the  back  of 
her  neck,  which  makes  her  look  from  behind  as  if  her  head  had  been 
put  on  the  wrong  way  ?  Of  course,  as  sho  is  tall,  sho  has  a  very 
small  parasol.’  Then  my  fair  friend  pointed  to  a  short,  squat  English 
girl.  ‘  Observe  how  that  fair  girl,’  she  said,  ‘  brings  her  hair  down 
on  her  forehead,  like  a  Maltese  dog.  Look  at  her  round  hat,  which 
makes  her  face  still  rounder.  She’s  covered  that  green  dress  all  over 
with  bows,  and  beads,  and  rufllc.s,  by  which  sho  adds  pounds  and 
pounds  to  her  natural  fat,  and  it’s  all  lumped  up  round  her  neck, 
so  as  to  make  her  head  start  out  direct  from  her  shoulders.  She’s 
got  on  a  black  veil  with  yellow  dots  on  it,  as  if  sho  w  ere  a  brunette, 
and,  as  she  has  only  fixed  it  with  one  !pin,  it  hangs  all  awry.  Her 
hair  is  dressed  oat  behind,  much  too  largo]  for  her  style.  She’s  got 
on  half-a-dozen  petticoats  at  least.  Her  belt  jhas  quite  a  number  of 


chatelaines  attached  to  it.  Her  parasol  is  big,  and  covered  with 
bows,  anl,  to  take  away  even  a  saiipfonjof  a  waist,  she’s  got  on  one 
of  those  round,  short  Norfolk  jackets.  AVell,  to  be  sure,  I  do  declare 
that  the  girl  has  on  yellow  stockings,  with  brown  bars,  to  help  out 
the  thickness  of  her  ankles,  though  her  dress  is  so  long  and  draggling, 
that,  luckily  for  her,  one  can  hardly  see  them;  and  just  do  look  how 
she  has  clad  her  feet.  She’s  got  on  things  she  calls  shoes,  I  suppose, 
but  what  I  call  old  men’s  slippers.’  ‘  But,’  I  mildly  observed,  ‘you 
Americans  spend  more  money  on  your  toilettes  than  English  girls. 
You  have  a  carte  blanche  at  some  fashionable  French  dressmaker’s, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  cut  us  out.’  ‘That’s  just  the  mistake 
that  you  English  make.  It  is  not  money  that  gives  us  the  advantage, 
but  good  taste.  There  are  not  five  American  girls  in  a  thousand  who 
ever  have  a  dress  from  Paris.  What  do  you  think  of  my  hat  ?’  I 
declared  that  it  was  charming,  but  that  any  hat,  with  such  a  face, 
would  probably  lx?  equally  effective.  ‘  That’s  nonsense,’  sho  said. 

‘  I  don’t  say  that  I’m  ugly,  but  there  are  hats  that  would  make  me 
look  a  perfect  fright.  Well,  I  gave  seven  marks  (seven  shillings)  for 
this  hat  yesterday,  and  I  trimmed  it  myself  before  coming  out.  An 
English  girl  goes  into  a  shop,  tries  a  hat  which  takes  her  fancy,  and 
then  puts  it  on  straight  over  her  eyebrows,  just  as  the  stupid  hat- 
maker  has  told  her  to  wear  it.  Do  I  look  as  well  like  this  ?’  she 
added,  as  she  pulled  her  hat  forward.  I  had  to  confess  it  was  not  an 
improvement.  ‘  The  way  you  wear  your  hat,’  she  continued,  warming 
with  the  subject,  ‘  is  just  as  important  as  the  hat  itself.  Costly 
feathers  don’t  always  make  fine  birds,  and  all  feathers  don’t  suit  all 
birds  alike.’  ” 

Tested  Becipes. 

Yorkshire  sends  the  following  tried  receipts  : — Curd  for  Cheese¬ 
cakes. — One  pint  of  buttermilk,  r.ather  sour,  i  egg,  i  tablespoonful  of 
flour  to  I  quart  of  skim  milk.  Set  the  milk  on  the  fire  in  a  brass  or 
an  iron  pan.  Beat  up  the  egg,  flour,  and  buttermilk,  and  when  the 
milk  just  begins  to  boil  stir  them  well  in  to  it.  Let  it  simmer  until 
the  whey  rises  clear  round  the  edge  of  the  pan.  'fake  it  oil  the  fire 
and  leave  it  until  cold,  when  pour  into  a  coarse  cloth  and  hang  it  to 
drip.  The  curd  will  be  richer  and  more  abundant  if  the  milk  is  new. 
Second  ll'ai/. — One  quart  new  milk,  z  eggs,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
i-i  do.  vinegar.  Make  as  before.  Cream  Curd. — Beat  np  z  or  3  eggs 
with  I  pint  of  cream,  and  let  it  thicken  in  the  oven  or  on  the  fire. 
There  should  be  no  whey.  Rice  Cheesecakes. — Weigh  i  egg  into  its 
weight  of  butter,  loaf  sugar,  and  ground  rice.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  flavour  to  taste.  This  will  make  zo  small  cheesecakes. 

Quotation  Wanted. 

A  Sl'bscuiiier  writes— “De.vr  Hummixo-Bird, — Can  you  tell  me 
where  the  following  passage  occurs  ? — 

“  ‘  The  watchdog’s  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  winl. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.’  ” 

[Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village.”] 

Hairdressing. 

Anme  writes — “Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  your  Journal,  either  in 
the  Silkworm’s  letters  or  in  some  other  article,  that  a  hairdresser  of, 
I  believe,  the  name  of  Williams,  was  highly  recommended  as  a  verj- 
excellent  hairouttcr.  I  think  the  remark  was  made  that  if  all  hair- 
cutters  took  the  same  pains  as  he,  there  would  soon  be  no  wigmakers, 
but  plenty  of  haircutters.  I  cannot  find  this  article  in  my  back 
numbers  of  the  Exolisiiwoman.  Wilt  yon  kindly  give  me  the  address 
of  the  haircutter  referred  to,  or,  which  would  he  better,  give  me  the  date 
of  the  number  in  which  the  article  I  refer  to  appeared  ?  I  have  two 
girls  eoming  to  school  in  I,ondon  after  Christmas,  and  as  one  of  them 
has  only  a  poor  head  of  hair,  I  want  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
comiietent  haircutter,  who  will  carefully  cut  the  weak  hairs  each 
month.”  [It  must  have  been  in  a  far  back  nnmber,  and  it  would  be 
a  work  of  time  to  find  it.  I  fear  I  cannut  undertake  it,  being  a  very- 
busy  person,  but  I  insert  your  query,  as  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  address.  ] 

Gas  Stoves. 

E.  P.  writes— Dear  Hummixo-Bibd, — Can  you  kindly,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  gpvc 
me  any  iuformation  as  to  the  safest  and  best  kind  of  gas  stove  for  a 
»mall  bedroom  P  Unfortunately  I  have  a  sister  who  is  likely  to  be  an 
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invalid  all  winter  from  a  painful  nerve  aSestion  of  the  spine,  ller 
bedroom  is  at  the  top  of  the  honse,  which  has  also  a  basement  kitchen, 
not  so  common  in  the  provinces  as  in  London.  Having  only  two 
servants,  one  an  elderly  woman,  and  an  invalid  mother  requiring 
much  attention,  another  bedroom  fire  involves  more  trouble,  and  I 
have  thought  a  gas  stove  might  answer.  Can  you  tell  mo  if  they  are 
considered  safe  and  healthy  for  night  use  ?  in  which  part  of  the  room 
they  are  best  placed  (whether  in  place  of  a  grate),  also  which  kind  is 
most  suitable  for  a  room  about  twelve  feet  wjuare,  and  about  what  the 
prices  are  ?  If  yon  can  conveniently  answer  me  these  questions  soon 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me.”  [I  do  not  think  yon  will  find  a  gas 
stove  healthy  for  [constant  use  in  a  bedroom,  though  it  is  certainly 
more  cleanly,  economical,  and  trouble-saving  than  any  other  kind. 
As  your  letter  came  so  late  I  have  had  no  time  to  make  inquiries 
before  sending  this  to  press,  but  I  will  make  a  point  of  doing  so  and 
will  let  you  know  the  result  in  our  next  number.  As  an  invalid  is  in 
question  I  will  willingly  write  to  you  on  the  subject  if  you  wish,  so  as 
to  save  time.  In  that  case,  will  you  kindly  send  your  name  and 
address  ?] 

Translation. 

E.  G.  Andrews  sends  the  following  original  translation  of  a 
Japanese  Love  Ode  for  insertion : — 

“  In  manly  beauty  by  my  side  alone 
And  near  he  stood — the  loved  one  of  my  soul ! 

For,  musing  on  him,  gentle  slumber  stole 
Upon  my  sense.  I  woke  and  he  was  gone. 

Ah !  fleeting  joy,  too  soon  my  bliss  was  o’er. 

Would  I  might  dream  again  and  wake  no  more  !” 

Miscellaneous. 

il.  II.  B.  writes — “Dear  Hummi.ng-Bird, — Can  you  tell  me  the 
best  method  for  washing  dresses  embroidered  with  crewels  ?  I  have 
made  one  of  the  popular  cotton  serge,  and  now  I  am  filled  with  mis- 
givings  as  to  its  appearance  when  it  returns  from  the  laundry.”  [An 
ordinary  laundress  will  probably  ruin  it.  I  should  advise  you  to  send 
it  to  a  dyer  and  cleaner.  You  will  pay  a  little  more  than  you  would 
for  mere  washing,  but  your  dress  will  come  homo  looking  like  new, 
the  colours  of  the  crewels  distinct  and  bright.] 

Louisa  writes — “Dear  IIum.mixg-Bied, — You  are  always  so  kind 
in  answering  inquiries,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  advice  upon 
the  subject  of  a  purchase  I  wish  to  make.  I  have  been  saving  up  my 
money  (about  £6)  to  buy  a  gold  watch-chain.  Will  you  favour  me 
with  your  valuable  advice  in  the  selection  ?  Do  you  think  the  short 
chains,  as  now  worn,  will  continue  fashionable  ?  It  will  have  to  last 
me  foi  life,  there  being  no  chance  that  I  can  ever  spare  money  for 
another,  so  I  do  not  wish  to  buy  anything  that  is  only  the  fashion  of 
to-day.  Would  you  recommend  me  to  buy  one  of  the  long  chains 
which  used  to  be  worn  round  the  neck  ?  If  the  long  chains 
should  be  worn  again,  I  am  afraid  a  short  one  would  then  look  con¬ 
spicuous.  I  shall  be  glad  to  abide  by  your  advice.”  [The  short 
chains  are  probably  only  a  passing  fashion,  and  as  a  long  chain  can 
very  easily  be  folded  so  as  to  simulate  a  short  one,  I  should  advise 
you  to  purchase  a  long  one.  Fold  it  as  follows  :  Fasten  your  watch 
into  the  swivel.  Stretch  out  the  chain  to  its  full  length.  Take  the 
extreme  end  from  the  watch  and  pass  it  through  the  handle  of  the 
watch.  Draw  it  through  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  whole 
chain,  when  you  will  have  a  short  chain  with  six  strai'ds.  Tie  the 
three  loops  firmly  together  at  the  end,  and  fasten  round  a  button  of 
your  dress.  See  that  the  button  is  trustworthy.] 

Ina.— Order  a  box  of  Gard’s  Self-Cleaning  Brass  and  Steel  Polish¬ 
ing  Cloths  of  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-gardon. 
They  keep  a  brilliant  polish  on  the  steel  of  grates  and  fenders,  brass 
stair-rods,  door-plates  of  either  metahibrass  rods,  shop  fronts,  harness- 
mounts,  bits,  stirrups,  &c.  The  mode  of  using  them  is  very  simple. 
Keep  the  cloth  once  or  twice  doubled  while  using,  and  briskly  rub 
the  article  you  are  polishing.  If  brass  is  slightly  tarnished,  damp  the 
comer  of  the  cloth,  rub  a  little  soap  on  it,  and  remove  the  tarnish, 
then  finish  with  the  dry  part  of  the  cloth.  No  wash-leathers  nor 
anything  else  are  required  or  should  be  used.  No.  i.— Three  Cloths 
in  a  box.  One  Shilling ;  postage,  3d.  No.  2.— Three  Cloths,  double 
size,  half  yard  wide  by  nearly  a  yard  long,  in  a  box,  Two  Shillings ; 
postage,  fid. 

Snowdrop  would  feel  obliged  for  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  How  much  oatmeal  should  be  used  to  a  pailful  of  water  ?  a 


drink  recommended  for  haymakers  instead  of  beer.  What  is  the 
signification  of  the  seven  lighted  lamps  seen  iu  Ritualistic  churches  ? 

A.  B.  writes—"  Dear  Madam, — I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  Magazine,  but  never  until  now  troubled  you  with  questions. 
If  you  will  kindly  reply  in  your  next  number  I  shall  feel  truly  grateful. 
I  have  a  very  weak  back,  and  have  acquired  the  habit  of  stooping  iu 
the  shoulders,  which  I  really  cannot  avoid.  I  am  also  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  occupied  with  needlework,  which  makes  me  worse, 
but  which  I  am  obliged  to  do.  Is  there  any  simple  thing  I  can  wear 
or  anything  1  can  do  to  give  support  to  or  strengthen  my  back  ?  I 
have  tried  a  chest  expander,  but  it  made  me  feel  so  ill  I  could  not 
wear  it.  [I  should  be  afraid  to  advise  you  upon  so  serious  a  matter. 
It  is  a  case  for  a  physician,  and  you  should  lose  no  time  about  con¬ 
sulting  one.]  Will  you  please  give  me  information  as  to  the  best 
style  of  dress  I  can  wear  to  disguise  my  bad  figure  ?  Should  the 
back  of  the  dress  bo  trimmed  or  plain  ?  [Wear  your  bodice  gathered 
or  pleated  both  back  and  front  ]  Will  cloth  jackets  (braided)  be 
worn  next  winter  for  outdoor  wear  ?  Which  will  bo  most  fashion¬ 
able,  braided  all  over  or  a  border  round  ?”  [It  is  quite  impossible  to 
tell  what  will  be  fashionable  next  winter.] 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  catting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wauzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Devonshire  ferns,  zo  roots,  6  varieties,  is. ;  100  roots,  9  varieties, 
58.  Carriage  of  20  roots  to  London,  4d.  100  leaves  for  14  stamps. 
— Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple. — Advt. 

The  New  “  Alliance”  Flannel  is  manufactured  from  the  softest 
and  best  wool,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Vegetable  Fibre,  producing  at  tho  same  time  two  most  valuable  results 
— imparting  more  strength  and  rendering  the  fabric  almost  Unshrink¬ 
able  : — thus  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  annoyance  arising  from  the 
shrinkable  nature  of  ordinary  flannel  is  removed.  In  these  rcspccta 
the  “Alliance”  is  superior  to  any  yet  introduced,  especially  for 
Gentlemen’s  Shirts,  as  it  is  beautifully  soft  and  more  durable. 
Patterns  sent  for  one  stamp.  “  Leather-Make”  Calico  and  other  house¬ 
hold  specialities  free  for  one  stamp.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  or  91,  Edgware-road,  London. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Seadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  gpieat  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  tho  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fasliion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  *Ad^la 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they[order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sentjabroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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PART  II.— CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PICNIC  TO  KNOCKNAROON. 

“  All !  lovo  but  a  day 
And  the  world  is  changed ; 

The  sun’s  away. 

And  the  birds  estranged  ; 

The  wind  has  dropped. 

And  the  sky’s  deranged. 

Nuniuier  has  stopp^.” 

R.  Browning. 

UESDAY  came,  a  fine  May  morning, 
clear  with  a  bright  transparent  clearness, 
and  soft  with  a  tender  glow  of  delicate 
dejight,  which  hung  like  a  breath  over 
the  lilac-tinted  mountains  and  over  the 
turquoise-blue  of  the  pure  sky.  Even  Car- 
rignaholty  had  forgotten  to  be  gloomy.  The 
gorse-blossoms  were  beginning  to  put  out 
their  freshest  golden  buds,  and  the  bracken 
fern  had  shot  out  into  bright  patches  of  vivid 
green.  The  dark  fir-woods  and  the  glancing 
far-away  sea  were  bathed  in  smiles  of  rejoicing 
sunlight.  As  to  the  birds,  it  was  full  carnival  with  them  : 
from  the  sunny  water-wagtail  to  the  stately  heron  among 
the  marshes,  who  fluttered  his  grey-blue  wings  and 
flew  hither  and  thither  as  if  life  that  day  was  certainly 
a  pleasure,  they  were  never  at  rest  for  a  single  moment. 
The  picnic  had  swollen  larger  and  larger.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  friends  with  them,  and  these  friends 
had  either  never  seen  Knocknaroon  Abbey  and  the 
Round  Tower  there,  or,  if  they  had  seen  them,  they 
were  violently  anxious  to  see  them  again.  So  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  hall  at  Moynalty  was  full  of 
bustle  and  preparation.  Piles  of  plates,  bundles  of 
spoons  and  forks,  heaps  of  straw  covered  the  floor, 
while  hampers  were  perched  on  the  chairs,  and  roast 
ducks,  chickens,  and  cold  pies  were  huddled  into  any 
comer  that  could  be  found.  Christian  was  on  her  knees 
Niw  Serixs,  No.  155,  Yol.  XXIII.  [Notembir,  1877.] 


before  a  large  hamper,  a  holland  apron  covered  her 
dress,  her  face  was  flushed  with  stooping,  but  un¬ 
usually  radiant,  and  the  masses  of  her  hair  sent  back 
gleams  of  gold  and  auburn  in  the  bright  rays  of  the 
sun  which  streamed  full  upon  her  head.  Eustace  was 
standing  close  by,  cutting  pack-cord  with  a  kitchen  knife. 

“  Hand  me  something  more,”  she  said  to  him.  “We 
really  must  hurry.  I  want  to  get  everything  done  before 
Alick  comes  down.  He  has  gone  to  dress,  but  he  will 
be  here  directly.’’ 

“  I  shall  be  sorry  when  we  have  done,”  answered 
Eustace.  “  I  quite  enjoy  this  bustle  and  confusion. 
Don’t  prick  yourself  with  that  corkscrew,  Chrissie.” 

“  Oh,  my  hands  were  made  to  be  pricked.  Give  me 
all  the  prickly  things,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  them 
together.  And  your  salmon,  we  must  not  forget  that. 
What  a  splendid  one  it  is  !  Here  is  a  place  for  it,  just 
at  the  top.” 

“  It  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  yesterday.  I  was 
almost  as  proud  of  landing  it  as  if  I  had  been  elected 
for  Ballintraguc.  Chrissie,  do  you  know,  as  the  time 
comes  on,  my  heart  begins  to  fail  me  about  that  election  ?” 

“  Remember  this  :  ‘  If  we  fail  we  fail,  but  we’ll  nil 
fail,’  ”  and  Christian  glanced  up  brightly. 

“Who  said  that?  Lady  Macbeth,  wasn’t  it?  Yet 
she  could  say  ‘  we  fail ;’  it  is  only  /  with  me.  I  am 
alone.”  These  last  words  came  out  doubtfully.  “  And 
still  I  don’t  know,”  he  added.  “  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I 
were  quite  alone.” 

Christian  bent  her  head  lower,  and  said  something 
indistinctly  about  Rose. 

“  Rose  !”  repeated  Eustace — “  Rose  !  Her  whole 
mind  is  centred  in  her  new  yachting  costume.  I  saw  it 
arrive  last  night — a  boxful  of  vanity.” 

Christian  burst  out  laughing,  and  old  Molly,  who 
was  taking  a  whiff  of  her  pipe  in  the  kitchen,  observed — 

“  Why,  the  misthress  is  mighty  lively  this  mornia’. 
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She’s  not  the  same  dawshy  cratur  she  was  at  all,  now 
is  she,  Peter  ?  Last  Christmas  ’twas  into  her  grave 
you’d  think  she’d  be  walkin’,  but  the  captain — God 
bless  him  ! — ’ud  put  life  into  a  regiment  of  Dutchmen.” 

“  That  he  would,”  answered  Peter.  “  The  misthress 
has  a  heavy  handful  with  the  masther.  Put  him  and  the 
captain  together,  and  take  the  change  out  of  them,  and 
ye’d  have  somethin’  for  your  th  rouble.” 

“  Faith  !  ye  may  say  that.  The  masther’s  the  very 
moral  of  his  mother  ;  I  think  I  can  see  her  now  cornin’ 
in  wid  that  crabbed  little  face  of  hers,  and  divin’  and 
pokin’  into  ivery  jug  and  saucepan,  and  Jabberin’  about 
thim  dirty  Irish.  I’d  rather  be  Irish  any  day  nor  be  like 
her,  so  I  would.  But  I  hear  thim  callin’ ;  give  me  that 
crock  ov  butther,  ye  omadhawn  ye,  and  don’t  be  standin’ 
there  wid  yer  mouth  open  as  if  it  was  catchin’  flies  ye 
wor.” 

“■  Well  done,  Molly,”  said  Eustace,  as  Molly  laid 
down  her  butter  before  him.  “  There’s  nothing  like 
your  churning  after  all.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  got 
some  of  it  when  I  was  out  canoeing  instead  of  the  nasty 
yellow  grease  I  had.” 

“  They  do  say  that  Moynalty  butter  beats  Banagher,’ 
answered  Molly,  “  iver  since  we  cotched  ould  Biddy 
Whelan  of  Knocknaroon  bewitchin’  the  cows  wid  her 
charms.  It  was  cuttin’  off  the  tops  of  the  watercresses 
with  her  scissors  in  the  meadows  beyant  she  was,  and 
sayin’,  ‘  Half  mine  is  thine.’  It  was  a  great  charm 
intirely,  and  she’d  have  drawed  away  ivery  sup  of  milk 
from  us  if  we  hadn’t  come  on  her.  She  has  a  power 
of  love  charms  and  death  charms,  and  all  soarts.  But 
glory  be  to  goodness  if  there  isn’t  the  masther  !” 

“  Come,  come,  Christian,”  cried  Alick,  as,  biisk  and 
dapper,  he  tripped  down  the  stairs,  “  what  a  time  you 
are  putting  up  those  things !  One  would  think  you 
were  getting  a  regiment  under  weigh.  And  dear  me  ! 
how  badly  you  have  packed  that  hamper !  Everything 
in  it  will  be  falling  about.  Here,  I  must  only  undo  it 
and  pack  it  all  over  again.”  He  moved  some  of  the 
parcels  at  the  top,  but  Ending  he  could  not  put  them  in 
better  he  replaced  them  and  turned  away.  “  By  the 
way,  Chrissie,”  he  began  again,  “  did  you  tie  red  string 
round  all  our  spoons  and  forks  ?  You  did  !  I  doubt  it 
very  much.  For  my  part  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if 
every  glass  is  not  smashed  and  every  spoon  and  fork 
lost.  Things  are  sure  to  go  wrong  unless  I  manage 
them  myself.” 

“  Put  some  of  the  blunders  on  my  shoulders,”  said 
Eustace ;  “  my  back  is  broad  enough  to  bear  them. 
We  were  pluming  ourselves  on  our  handiwork,  Chrissie 
and  I,  and  I  was  telling  her  you  would  be  more  than 
satisfied.” 

“  Tut !  tut !”  exclaimed  Alick  ;  “  it  is  easy  enough 
to  satisfy  me.  Chrissie,  go  and  make  yourself  fit  to  be 
seen ;  the  people  will  be  here  in  half-an-hour,  and,  as 
usual,  you  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  them.  Eustace, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  wouldn’t  give  a  sovereign  for  what 
you  stand  up  in ;  that  grey  suit  must  be  at  least  ten 
years  old.” 

“  No,  only  three,”  answered  Eustace  composedly ; 

and  I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  selling  it  to 
you  or  to  any  one  ;  it  answers  me  capitally.” 


“  Well,  well !  you  always  will  be  reckless  of  appear¬ 
ances.  All  the  people  from  the  Ballintrague  side  are  to 
be  here  at  twelve  o’clock,”  continued  Alick,  holding  his 
watch  in  his  hand  and  walking  to  the  window,  “  and 
everybody  else  will  meet  us  at  Knocknaroon  at  half-past 
two.  Let  me  see,  there  is  Mr.  Preston,  the  new  resi¬ 
dent  magistrate  at  Ballintrague,  and  his  red-haired  wife  ; 
there  is  a  large  party  of  Mullaghans,  for  young  Mullaghan 
has  his  fiancee.  Miss  Purcell,  and  her  two  sisters,  on  a 
visit.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Porter,  the  rector,  and  his  three 
dowdy  daughters,  and  four  or  five  officers  from  the 
barracks — one,  a  young  De  Herries  that  I  met  last  week  : 
he  has  only  been  a  few  days  in  Ireland,  and  he  thinks 
Ballintrague  the  most  detestable  hole  he  was  ever  quar¬ 
tered  in.  Ah !  Rose,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
ready  at  any  rate.” 

Rose  walked  slowly  across  the  hall.  There  was  no 
denying  that  her  new  blue  yachting  costume  fitted 
admirably,  that  its  bright  buttons  clanked,  that  her  long 
chatelaine  glittered,  that  her  Rubens  hat,  tilted  back  on 
her  head,  showed  off  the  arch  of  her  black  eyebrows 
and  the  haughty  set  of  her  throat ;  but  Eustace  barely 
glanced  up  at  her,  and  went  on  humming  a  tune  with 
perfect  unconcern. 

“  Captain  Newbolt  won’t  be  here,  that’s  one  thing,” 
observed  Alick  with  some  satisfaction. 

“  Yes  he  will,”  answered  Rose. 

“  How’s  that  ?”  cried  Alick  quickly.  “  Who  asked 
him  ?” 

“  I  did,”  returned  Rose.  “  I  met  him  yesterday,  and 
I  thought  you  wouldn’t  mind  if  he  came ;  it  is  a  comfort 
to  have  somebody  worth  talking  to.” 

This  with  a  glance  at  Eustace. 

“Oh,  I  thought  Christian  might  have  asked  him,” 
said  Alick.  “  I  told  her  not.  Of  course  it  is  no  matter 
— not  the  slightest ;  only  Newbolt  is  a  fellow  that  is 
always  thrusting  himself  in  everywhere,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  him  out  on  this  occasion. 
Somehow  things  never  do  go  exactly  right  on  these  pic¬ 
nics.  I  am  almost  sorry  I  thought  of  getting  up  this 
one.  How  many  are  coming  from  Desmondboro’, 
Rose  ?  Your  aunt,  of  course,  the  two  Arbuthnot 
girls,  and  their  brother  Leslie.  How  fortunate  that  they 
arrived  in  time  !  They  are  always  such  an  addition.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?”  said  Rose  contemptuously.  “  I 
wonder  they  care  for  going  out.  They  are  quite  passee, 
you  know.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  a  little.  Still  they  are  fine  young 
women,  and  always  in  capital  spirits,  never  given  to 
hurling  sentimental  poetry  at  one’s  head.  Ah  !  here 
comes  the  waggonette ;  those  grey  horses  would  be 
known  anywhere.  They  are  regular  stunners.” 

“How  d’ye  do,  Alick?  how  d’ye  do,  everybody  ?” 
cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  leaning  forward.  “  Charming 
day,  isn’t  it  ?  No — Mr.  Desmond  did  not  come  ;  he 
sent  a  case  of  champagne  instead.  How  are  you,  Mrs. 
Hazell  ?  You  look  delightfully  rural  in  that  pretty 
summer  dress.  You  see  I  have  brought  your  husband 
his  old  Sandington  friends  ;  they  always  have  so  much 
to  talk  about  their  pleasant  days  in  India,  hav’n’t 
they  ?’’ 

“  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  others  on  the  way  ?’’  asked 
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Alick.  “  I  am  sure  the  MuUaghans  will  be  late  ;  it  is 
after  twelve  now.” 

”  Oh  yes,  we  passed  them  long  ago.  They  were 
on  their  outside  car,  Mrs.  Mullaghan  looking  fatter 
than  ever,  with  our  Miss  Purcell  beside  her,  and  the 
clergyman,  Mullaghan,  squeezed  in  between  the  other 
two  young  ladies.  Positively  they  looked  like  a  set  of 
people  going  to  a  country  fair.  Good,  excellent  crea¬ 
tures  the  MuUaghans  are,  but  terribly  vulgar,  and  these 
Purcells  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  clique  ;  they  have 
just  those  broad,  giggling,  pretty  faces  which  always 
seem  to  me  worse  than  downright  ugliness.  Here  they 
come,  I  declare  !” 

The  well-packed  car-load  now  drove  up  next  to  the 
waggonette,  and  Mrs.  Mullaghan  waved  her  parasol  in 
an  ecstasy  of  good-humour. 

“  Isn’t  this  a  grand  day  we’ve  got  ?”  she  cried. 
“  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  ?  how  are  you,  Alick  ? 
You  see  we’re  packed  as  tight  as  herrings  in  a  barrel, 
and  the  doctor  is  coming  after  us  in  the  gig.  And  we’ve 
brought  lots  and  lots  of  prog,”  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  a  stout  basket,  “  and  there’s  more  besides  in 
the  well  of  the  car.  The  best  of  everything,  as  I  said 
to  the  doctor  this  morning.  And  let  me  introjuice  you 
all  to  Miss  Purcell  of  Purcellstown — that  is,  Mrs. 
Robert  Mullaghan  that  is  to  be.  And  there  are  her 
two  sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  as  fine  girls  as 
you’d  meet  in  a  day’s  walk,  and  as  full  of  fun  and 
frolic  as  an  egg’s  full  of  meat.  Such  laughing  and 
joking  as  they  and  Bobby  have  kept  up  !  I  hope  there’ll 
be  some  nice  beaux  for  them  to-day.” 

“  Beaux  indeed  !”  whispered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  to  her 
niece  Fanny.  “  I  really  think  poor  Mrs.  Mullaghan 
gets  vulgarer  and  vulgarer  every  day.  I  don’t  know 
what  young  Roper,  Lord  Roper’s  second  son,  who  is 
to  meet  us  at  the  rendezvous,  will  say  to  her.” 

“  But  indeed,”  continued  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  “  I’d 
back  Kate  Purcejl  to  find  beaux  for  herself.  The  other 
day  she  brought  in  a  young  English  fellow,  Mr.  De 
Herries  in  the  109th,  and  such  a  rise  as  she  took  out 
of  him,  letting  on  to  teach  him  Irish,  it  would  make  a 
cat  laugh.  There’s  something  turning  in  at  the  gate 
this  minute,  and  if  it’s  the  officers’  drag  I’ll  be  bound 
Mr.  De  Herries  will  make  room  for  Kate,  and  won’t 
that  be  fine  fun  for  her  ?” 

The  arrival  of  the  officers’  drag  created  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  sensation  among  the  young  ladies. 

“  Oh,  Lizzie  !”  whispered  Miss  Kate  Purcell  to  her 
sister,  “  do  you  see  Mr.  Martin,  the  little  fellow  in  the 
eyeglass  ?  Sure  it’s  he  that’s  driving,  and  a  fine  hand 
with  the  reins  he  is  ;  and  Captain  Lowe,  that  followed 
us  into  O’Meara’s  shop  the  other  day,  and  Major 
Duncan,  that  picked  up  my  parasol,  and  Mr.  De 
Herries,  the  tall,  gawky  fellow  with  the  dust-coloured 
hair,  don’t  you  see  him  leaning  back  as  if  the  whole 
place  belonged  to  him  ?  Oh  !  Lizzie,  Lizzie,  aren’t 
they  loves  every  one  ?  Do  you  see  the  air  of  them, 
smoking  their  cigars  ?  Oh  !  but  isn’t  Nellie  the  fool 
to  throw  herself  away  on  a  stupid  black  coat  ?  And 
there  is  Captain  Newbolt ;  but  sure  no  one  cares  for  him ; 
he  has  eyes  and  ears  for  nobody  but  Miss  Desmond.” 

“  He’s  not  in  the  Icpth,”  said  Lizzie. 


“  No,  but  he  is  staying  at  the  barracks  just  now. 
Oh  !  Lizzie,  I  think  it’s  going  mad  I  am.” 

“  Well,  Duncan,  well,  Lowe,”  cried  Alick  patro- 
nisingly,  as  he  stood  at  the  door.  “  Glad  to  see  you, 
De  Herries.  I  hope  you  are  beginning  to  like  Ireland 
a  little  better  ?” 

”  Can’t  say  I  am,  Mr.  Hazell,”  drawled  De  Herries 
from  his  elevated  position.  “  Didn’t  sleep  a  wink  last 
night.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  people  in  the  street 
next  to  us  turned  out  and  had  a  regular  stand-up  fight. 
Never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life  before.” 

“  And  why  wouldn’t  they  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Mullaghan. 
**  Why  wouldn’t  they  have  the  divarsion  of  a  little 
fighting  if  they  liked  ?” 

“  And  then  the  dirt  of  the  Ballintrague  streets,” 
continued  De  Herries,  taking  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth.  “  Phew  !  it’s  worse  than  ten  Cairos.” 

”  Well !  if  they  are  a  little  dirty,  maybe  they’re  not 
much  the  worse  for  it,”  said  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  ”  and 
sure  here’s  the  man,”  putting  her  fat  hand  on  Eustace’s 
shoulder,  ”  that’s  going  to  set  everything  to  rights,  and 
make  Ballintrague  the  finest  town  that  ever  was.  It  is 
he  that’s  to  be  our  new  member ;  we’ll  bring  him  in 
with  three  times  three,  see  if  we  don’t.  The  girls  and 
I  are  goin’  to  buy  up  all  the  red  ribbon  in  the  town  to¬ 
morrow,  and  if  we  don’t  deck  ourselves  up  with  it  the 
day  of  the  election  and  sit  in  the  windows  before  priests 
and  every  one,  it’s  no  matter.” 

The  rest  of  the  company  had  now  arrived,  and  the 
order  to  start  was  given.  Miss  Kate  Purcell  and  her 
sister  Lizzie,  to  their  own  intense  satisfaction,  found 
seats  on  the  officers’  drag,  but  where  some  of  the  others 
could  be  best  disposed  was  a  ticklish  question.  Alick 
was  firm  on  one  point,  however,  that  Eustace  should 
drive  Rose  in  the  dogcart.  It  was  no  use  for  Captain 
Newbolt  to  edge  himself  in  ;  he  was  ruthlessly  intro¬ 
duced  to  tall,  thin  Miss  Porter,  and  bidden  to  look  after 
her  till  dinner-time. 

”  I  am  a  very  bad  driver.  Rose,”  said  Eustace,  as  he 
mounted  into  his  place.  “  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to 
find  yourself  landed  in  a  ditch.” 

“  Oh  !  if  there  was  any  fear  of  that  I  could  take  the 
reins  into  my  own  hands,”  she  answered,  and  so  they 
drove  away  at  the  head  of  the  party. 

”  How  disagreeable  the  flies  are  !”  cried  Rose,  after 
they  had  gone  on  for  about  ten  minutes  without  saying 
a  word. 

”  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  they  are.  I  wonder  if  the 
others  have  started  yet.  I  think  I  see  a  carriage  turning 
out  of  the  gate.  Yes,  it  is  -,  I  know  the  top  of  Chris¬ 
tian’s  parasol.” 

“It  is  very  odd  that  you  should  know  her  parasol 
among  all  the  rest.” 

“  I  lost  it  the  other  day,  and  had  to  spend  an  hour 
searching  for  it.” 

“  It  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  you  had  never 
found  it — a  horrid  old  buff  thing,  not  worth  five 
shillings.” 

“  I  don’t  value  things  just  according  to  their  price.” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  you  ?  I  do — at  least  things  of  that  kind.” 

A  pause.  The  conversation  was  certainly  not  getting 
very  lover-like.  Rose  occupied  herself  in  trying  to 
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button  her  glove,  which  would  not  come  together  in 
spite  of  her  impatient  pulls. 

“  I  wish  I  could  do  it  tiresome  thing !”  she  cried, 
glancing  at  Eustace. 

“  I  would  offer  in  a  minute,”  he  said,  “  but  I  know 
how  clumsy  I  am.  However,”  laying  down  the  reins, 

“  I  will  do  my  best.”  He  took  her  wrist  in  a  cool 
business-like  manner,  but  after  one  strong  tug  the 
button  snapped  off  and  fell  in  pieces.  “  There  !”  he 
exclaimed,  “  I  knew  I  should  do  more  harm  than  good.’’ 

“  I  wish  I  had  asked  Captain  Newbolt,”  said  Rose 
poutingly,  “  he  is  so  handy  about  everything.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  is,”  answered  Eustace,  flicking  off  a 
fly  from  the  horse’s  head.  “  I  wish  you  had  asked  him 
indeed.” 

“  And  do  you  know  I  heard  yesterday  he  is  next 
heir  but  one  to  a  baronetcy.” 

“  Well,  if  he  gets  it  I  hope  he  will  enjoy  it.  I  like 
Newbolt  immensely.  He  is  a  capital  good  fellow — I 
don’t  know  a  better.” 

Rose  was  silent.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  rouse 
Eustace’s  jealousy ;  she  might  as  well  try  to  kindle  a 
fire  with  wet  wood. 

“What  a  snail’s  pace  you  are  going  at !”  cried  Rose, 
after  another  inauspicious  pause.  “  The  others  will 
overtake  us  if  you  don’t  take  care.” 

“  Well,  and  what  if  they  do  ?’’  He  looked  linger¬ 
ingly  behind.  “  I  see  the  next  carriage,”  said  he  ;  “  it 
is  just  turning  the  corner.  There  is  no  occasion  for  us 
to  hurry  on.” 

“  Any  one  else  would  like  to  keep  the  lead  when  they 
had  it,’’  she  answered,  with  a  haughty  toss  of  her  head. 

She  almost  longed  to  box  Eustace’s  ears.  Here  was 
she,  the  beauty  of  the  county,  resolutely  held  at  bay  by 
him.  Her  Juno-like  figure,  her  soft  peachy  cheeks, 
her  dazzling  eyes,  were  all  of  no  avail.  And  then 
another  longing  rose  within  her — an  eager  desire  that  he 
would  glance  at  her  with  a  little  of  that  intense  tender 
interest  which  sometimes  flitted  before  her  like  a  will- 
of-the-wisp.  But  no  !  If  old  Peggy  Brennan  had  been 
beside  him  he  could  not  have  preserved  his  nonchalance 
and  composure  more  completely. 

Knocknaroon  was  reached  at  last.  The  massive 
doorways  of  the  old  monastery  and  the  tall  conical- 
capped  round  tower  peeped  out  in  a  green  hollow 
between  the  two  mountains,  Knocknaroon  on  one  side 
and  Carrignaholty  on  the  other.  Giant  crosses,  some 
broken  and  weather-beaten,  vast  masses  of  stones  with 
Runic  knots  and  ornaments,  almost  defaced,  filled  up  a 
great  part  of  the  site  where  monks  once  sang  and  priests 
prayed,  but  the  round  tower  stood  out  the  same  as 
ever,  a  silent  witness  of  the  past.  The  awe  and  mystery 
which  hung  over  it  seemed  to  have  been  breathed  into 
the  lonely  hills  around  ;  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
caught  something  of  its  spirit,  and  as  if  they  too  were 
haunted  by  grim  memories  of  bygone  centuries,  and 
were  afraid  to  be  glad. 

When  Rose  reached  the  halting-place  she  jumped 
impatiently  to  the  ground,  and  hardly  deigned  to  notice 
Mr.  Hewson,  who  was  prowling  among  the  graves, 
and  who  came  forward  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
seebg  her  escorted  by  his  former  pupil,  Eustace. 
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“  I  trust,”  said  he,  “  that  my  good  offices  may  soon 
be  called  upon.” 

But  Rose  turned  away  and  seated  herself  sulkily  on 
the  low  wall  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  party.  In  they 
soon  streamed.  Miss  Kate  Purcell,  in  the  very  summit  of 
bliss,  leading  the  way  between  Mr.  De  Herries  and 
Major  Duncan. 

“  Well,  well,”  she  burst  out,  as  she  looked  round, 
“  but  isn’t  this  a  queer  place  to  bring  us  pleasuring  to, 
with  nothing  but  a  lot  of  old  graves  about  ?” 

“Please  don’t  speak  disrespectfully  of  those  graves. 
Miss  Purcell,”  said  Eustace,  lounging  up.  “  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  personal  insult.  Perhaps  you  are  not  .aware 
that  my  ancestors,  the  O’Farrells  and  Eustaces,  happen 
to  be  buried  here  ?” 

“  I’m  sure  we  have  plenty  of  old  graves  at  Purcells- 
town,”  cried  Miss  Kate,  tossing  back  her  favourite  long 
curl,  “  and  as  many  ancestors  as  any  one,  or  maybe 
more,  and  a  dreadful  banshee  that  walks  round  the 
house  when  any  of  us  are  going  to  die.  Ugh  !  it  makes 
me  shiver  to  think  of  it.’’ 

“  It  is  hard  indeed  to  be  outdone  on  one’s  own 
ground,”  answered  Eustace.  “  I  think  the  O’Farrells 
have  some  story  about  a  white  fawn.  I  must  really 
inquire.  In  Ireland  it  is  almost  as  good  to  have  a 
family  ghost  as  to  keep  a  carriage,  isn’t  it.  Miss  Purcell  ?” 

“It  is  extraordinary  to  me,”  remarked  Mr.  De 
Herries  patronisingly,  “how  many  names  you  Irish 
have  beginning  with  Knock  or  Kill.  It  just  suits  the 
people,  always  knocking  or  killing  somebody.  Here 
we  are  at  Knocknaroon,  yesterday  I  was  at  Killerskin, 
the  day  before  at  Kill  something  else.” 

“  De  Herries,”  said  Eustace  slily,  “  did  you  never 
meet  the  man  who  had  conje  from  Kilmany  and  was 
going  to  Kilmore  ?  he  would  just  suit  you.” 

“  You  forget,”  put  in  Mr.  Hewson,  “  that  these 
names  are  not  without  their  significations.  Knock 
means  a  hill,  and  Kill  a  church,  or  cell,  or  even  grave. 
A  vast  deal  of  antiquarian  interest  is  attached  to  this 
spot,  Mr.  De  Herries.  That  ancient  tower  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  celebrated  Goban  San 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Valiancy’s 
theory  that  these  towers  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
fire-worship  is  now  completely  exploded.  It  is  now 
tolerably  certain  that  they  were  used  as  belfries  or  places 
for  securing  the  ecclesiastical - ’’ 

“  Ah !  will  you  not  be  bothering  us  with  your  old 
learning  ?’’  interrupted  Miss  Kate  Purcell.  “  Do  you 
know  what  I’m  dying  to  do  ?  To  jump  down  from 
that  little  doorway.  If  Mr.  De  Herries  and  Major 
Duncan  will  only  give  me  their  hands  I’ll  wager  any 
money  that  I’ll  do  it,  and  it’ll  be  the  finest  fun  in  life.” 

Rose  tossed  her  head  and  walked  away  with  Captain 
Newbolt,  while  Eustace  remained  behind,  smoking  a 
cigar  and  surveying  the  party  in  the  distance.  Alick 
was  in  a  desperate  state  of  fussiness,  superintending  the 
laying  of  the  dinner-table  on  a  couple  of  flat  tombstones. 

“  Now,  Miss  Arbuthnot,”  he  cried,  “  I  entrust  the 
cutting  of  that  cucumber  to  you.  No,  Christian,  no,  I 
wouldn’t  give  it  to  you — you  would  only  spoil  it. 
There,  see  that  the  flies  don’t  get  into  that  salad  sauce. 
Dear  me !  dear  me !  how  badly  this  hamoer  is  packed  ! 
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It  is  a  perfect  miracle  that  only  one  glass  is  broken ;  it 
was  ail  owing  to  my  making  Mick  drive  so  carefully  ; 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  everything  would  have  been  in 
smash.  We  shall  never  have  all  these  things  out  in 
time,  and  I  see  a  whole  troop  of  Knocknaroon  people 
coming  up  the  hill.  These  out-of-door  affairs  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  trying.  Eustace  ought  to  be  eternally  obliged 
to  me  ;  and  there  he  is,  dangling  his  legs  over  the  wall, 
and  letting  Rose  go  off  with  that  fellow  Newbolt ;  it  is 
too  provoking.  Now  he  is  helping  Christian  to  carry 
up  the  water  from  the  spring,  just  as  if  Peter  couldn’t 
do  that  just  as  well.  Ah  !  Miss  Fanny,  doesn’t  this 
remind  you  of  our  pleasant  little  trip  to  the  Neilgherries  ? 
I  was  a  gay  young  fellow  then,  but  matrimony  sobers 
one  down  terribly.  Peter,  Peter,  put  that  lamb  down 
at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  how  stupid  you  are  !  These 
Irish  servants  certainly  are  enaugh  to  provoke  a  saint. 
And  blow  a  blast  on  that  cow’s  horn  to  summons  in  the 
people  to  dinner,  will  you  ?  Everything  is  ready  at  last.” 

In  they  poured  from  every  side.  Miss  Kate  Purcell 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  her  jump,  but  had  also,  with 
much  straining  and  giggling,  clasped  a  charmed  cross  ; 
and  “  Do  you  know,”  she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Mullaghan, 
“  that  I  shall  be  married  this  year  without  fail,  for  who¬ 
ever  can  clasp  that  stone  is  sure  to  be  a  bride  before 
long.” 

“  I’ll  be  bound  you  will,”  cried  Mrs.  Mullaghan. 
“  I  always  say  there’s  no  one  like  the  Purcell  girls,”  she 
added,  turning  to  her  next  neighbour.  “  Such  fun  as 
they  and  Bobby  have  together  !  Ballintrague’s  a  diffe¬ 
rent  place  since  they’ve  come.  Look  at  Kate  now  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  De  Herries  ;  see  the  bright  eyes  and  the  gay 
laugh  of  her.  Just  what  her  mother  was  before  her  ! 
They  tell  me  she  was  Miss  Roche  of  Guilderry,  own 
second  cousin  to  Sir  Gilbert  McMahon  of  Gildergan, 
and  greatly  admired.  Ah  !  Eustace  and  Rose  Desmond 
won’t  be  the  only  match  made  up  to-day.  Sure  there’s 
nothing  like  a  picnic  for  bringing  young  people  together. 
I  ought  to  know  that  well,  for  wasn’t  it  at  a  picnic 
that  the  doctor  asked  me  to  be  Mrs.  Mullaghan  ?  I’d 
been  driving  him  clean  mad,  so  I  had,  with  the  way  I’d 
been  going  on  with  a  fine  young  fellow  that’s  in  his 
grave  now — Mr.  O’Farrell,  own  cousin  to  Eustace’s 
poor  mother ;  he  wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer,  but 
the  doctor  gave  him  his  congy.” 

As  dinner  went  on  the  fun  grew  faster  and  faster.  A 
bottle  of  mint-sauce  was  spilt  on  Miss  Kate  Purcell’s 
new  parasol,  which  only  made  her  laugh  the  more ; 
Mr.  Hewson  mistook  sugar  for  salt,  and  salad-sauce  for 
cream ;  Mr.  De  Herries  sat  down  on  somebody’s  best 
hat ;  and  the  Miss  Purcells  pelted  their  neighbours  with 
strawberries,  screaming  with  excitement  and  glee  all 
the  time.  At  last  dinner  was  over,  and  every  one  got 
up  to  take  a  walk  round  the  hill.  The  first  to  go  were 
Rose  Desmond  and  Eustace,  while  Christian  and  Captain 
Newbolt  followed  some  way  behind.  But  Captain  New¬ 
bolt  had  a  game  of  his  own,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
play  it :  he  would  not  lag  slowly  after  the  others,  as 
Christian  wanted  him  to  do :  he  would  hurry  on  and 
make  some  remark  which  obliged  either  Rose  or  Eustace 
to  turn  round  and  give  him  an  answer.  Soon  they  were 
all  four  together,  but  this  arrangement  did  not  satisfy 


Captain  Newbolt ;  now  it  was  his  turn  to  push  on  with 
Rose,  and  Christian  and  Eustace  were  left  to  follow. 
They  surveyed  one  another  silently,  and  a  look  of  dismay 
flitted  over  Christian’s  face. 

“  Wnat’s  the  matter  now  r”  asked  Eustace,  laughing. 

“  You  know  what  it  is,”  answered  Christian.  “  You 
ought  to  be  with  Rose.  Couldn’t  you  overtake  her  ?” 

“  Quite  impossible,”  returned  Eustace.  “  Newbolt  is 
far  too  nimble  for  me.  I  should  only  be  left  in  the 
lurch  again,  and  really  Rose  and  I  have  exhausted  all 
our  chit-chat.  It  is  different  with  you  :  we  always  have 
so  much  to  say,  haven’t  we  ?” 

So  they  strolled  on  slowly,  talking  about  Andy  Moran, 
and  the  coming  election,  and  the  projected  factory  which 
had  now  been  fairly  begun.  Meantime  the  afternoon 
was  wearing  on ;  the  faint  blue  horizon  line,  far  and 
lovely  as  hope  itself,  seemed  to  melt  into  the  pure  tints 
of  the  sky,  as  earth  sometimes  is  mixed  with  heaven. 
The  air  was  wonderfully  still,  the  sounds  of  noisy  laughter 
had  died  away  -,  the  whirr-r  of  a  startled  partridge  or 
the  rustle  of  a  rabbit  as  it  scudded  to  its  hole  among  the 
gorse  was  all  that  could  be  heard.  Human  sights  and 
human  sounds  were  alike  far.  The  little  mountain  path 
now  became  a  rough  cart-track,  and  after  following  it 
through  a  couple  of  fields  they  came  to  a  recess  in  the 
hill-side  where  a  solitary  farmhouse  peeped  out.  There 
was  something  unusually  grim  and  forbidding  about  it ; 
not  a  flower,  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  before  the  door 
— nothing  but  a  muddy  yard,  a  heap  of  manure,  and  a 
few  dilapidated  sheds. 

“  Do  you  know  who  lives  here  ?”  said  Eustace  as  he 
undid  the  wisp  of  straw  that  fastened  the  gate.  “  Old 
Biddy  Whelan,  the  witch  that  Molly  was  telling  us  of 
this  morning.  There  used  to  be  ever  so  many  mongrel 
curs  about  the  place,  but  I  don’t  see  any  of  them  now. 
I  suppose  they  have  died  out.” 

They  passed  through  the  yard,  and  were  just  going 
out  of  the  opposite  gate  when  Christian  felt  something 
seize  her  arm  and  grip  it  round  with  a  sharp,  piercing 
fang.  She  glanced  behind,  and  saw  a  pair  of  fierce 
dull  eyes,  a  great  cavernous  mouth,  full  of  jagged 
yellow  teeth,  and  a  head  covered  with  coarse  matted 
hair. 

“  Oh,  Eustace,  Eustace  !”  she  cried. 

“  What  is  it  he  asked. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  ask.  A  large  dog,  half 
hound,  half  wolf  dog,  was  skulking  by  the  gate ;  yellow, 
ropy  foam  was  dripping  from  his  mouth,  and  a  broken 
chain  was  trailing  on  the  ground,  while  Christian’s  arm 
was  laid  bare,  and  angry  red  marks  stood  out  on  the 
white  flesh. 

“  Good  heavens  !”  cried  Eustace,  “  you  are  hurt !” 

What  an  agony  of  tenderness,  what  a  burst  of  pas¬ 
sionate  anxiety  started  into  his  eyes  and  voice  as  he 
bent  down  and  gazed  into  Christian’s  silent  face ! 

“  Am  I  going  to  die,  Eustace  ?”  she  answered,  looking 
up  dreamily.  “  If  I  am,  kill  me  at  once — I  won’t  mind  it.” 

“There  is  no  need  to  kill  you,  dear.”  The  words 
came  out  stifled  and  trembling.  “  I  am  thinking  wha 
is  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  Will  you  do  as  I  tell 
you,  Chrissie  ?  You  are  not  nervous  and  frightened, 
are  you  ?  You  are — my — that  is — you  are  always  brave 
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and — good.  You  trust  me,  Chrissie,  you  depend  upon 
me,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  I  do,  I  do — entirely,  completely.” 

-  “Well,  then,  I  will  bring  you  over  to  the  house, 
and  you  must  wait  there  till  1  come  for  you.” 

But  when  they  reached  the  doorstep  she  grasped 
his  arm. 

“Oh,  Eustace  !  take  care.  You  are  always  thinking 
of  other  people  -,  do  think  of  yourself  a  little.” 

“  Never  fear,  Chrissie,  only  keep  quiet.  I  must  try 
and  prevent  further  harm.  Don’t  scream,  don’t  look 
out  of  the  window  till  I  come  back.” 

He  looked  wistfully  at  her,  and  then  he  closed  the 
door  and  went  away.  She  found  herself  in  a  long  low 
room,  with  blackened  rafters  overhead,  and  a  turf  fire 
burning  on  the  ground  and  sending  up  a  cloud  of  pale 
blue  smoke.  There  was  a  table,  a  few  stools,  and  a 
bedstead  in  the  darkest  corner.  From  this  bedstead 
peeped  out  the  shrivelled,  wrinkled  face  of  old  Biddy 
Whelan;  a  mass  of  tangled  grey  hair  fell  over  her  faded 
but  still  wild  eyes,  and  occasionally  she  muttered  hoarsely 
to  herself,  and  then  sank  back,  while  her  lips  moved 
without  a  sound.  Presently  loud  angry  yelps  and 
snarls  came  from  the  yard  outside,  and  though  Christian 
dared  not  look  out  of  the  window,  still  she  felt  what 
was  going  on,  and  the  whole  scene  started  before  her 
with  vivid  distinctness.  She  saw  Eustace  following 
the  fierce,  hunted  creature  that  was  fighting  desperately 
for  his  poisoned  life  ;  she  saw  the  angry  snaps  of  those 
huge  jaws,  the  dull  ferocity  of  those  leaden  eyes ;  the 
stick,  the  pitchfork  might  miss  their  aim,  and  then 
where  would  Eustace  be  ?  She  hurried  up  and  down 
the  damp  earthen  floor,  with  her  artris  clasped  on  her 
breast.  Eustace  was  her  whole  world  ;  she  could  see 
nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  him.  She  did  not  stop 
to  ask  any  questions  ;  the  present,  with  its  fear,  was 
enough  for  her  then.  When,  when  would  Eustace 
come  back  ?  That  was  the  one  thought  that  stared 
her  in  the  face.  At  last  the  dismal  howls  died  away,  a 
grim,  oppressive  stillness  succeeded,  and  now  Eustace 
opened  the  door  and  stood  before  her. 

“  It  is  all  over  now,”  said  he,  ith  an  attempt  at  his 
usual  cheeriness,  “  and  I  am  none  the  w'orse.  It  was 
an  unpleasant  piece  of  work  certainly  ;  that  creature 
had  the  most  imploring  dumb  eyes  I  ever  saw,  but 
who  could  tell  what  m'ght  have  happened  if  he  had 
been  left  loose  any  longer  ?”  He  took  a  seat  by  the 
fire  and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  “  Chrissie,  do 
you  know  what  has  to  be  done  now  ?”  said  he,  after  a 
pause.  “  I  must  operate  upon  you  next.  That  arm 
of  yours  must  be  cauterised,  and  then  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  your  adventure.” 

*‘  Don’t  mind,”  she  answered.  “  Leave  me  as  I  am. 
“  What  is  my  life  worth  ?” 

“  Chrissie !  your  life  is  worth  a  great  deal.  Is  it 
worth  nothing  to  Alick  ?  to — to  ever  so  many  more — 
to  me,  for  instance  ?  Think  of  all  the  good  you  have 
done  me  since  I  came  to  Moynalty,  and  how  you  have 
strengthened  and  spirited  me  up.” 

“  I  am  not  strong  now,  Eustace.  Give  me  some  of 

M  your  strength.” 

**  She  shivered  as  she  spoke.  He  took  her  hands 

I 
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silently  in  his.  There  was  something  reassuring  in  the 
touch.  It  seemed  to  tell  of  a  full,  plenteous  nature, 
with  no  poverty  or  stint  about  it. 

“  You  are  flurried  just  now,  Chrissie,”  he  said ; 
“  you  are  not  able  to  think  coolly.  If  you  could,  you 
would  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  this,  and 
you  know  we  must  all  submit  to  necessities  sometimes, 
to  save  ourselves  and  others  from  what  may  be  far 
worse  in  the  end.” 

“  Well !  do  as  you  like,”  she  answered.  “  I  give 
myself  up  to  you.  I  will  think  of  Fridolin  in  the  forest 
watching  the  furnace  as  it  was  heated,  and  of  Queen 
Emma  walking  over  the  red-hot  ploughshares.  I  had 
a  picture  of  that  in  my  history  book  at  Barley  Hill.” 

“  This  sleeve  must  come  off  first,”  said  Eustace, 
taking  out  his  penknife  and  cutting  off  long  strips  of 
muslin,  which  he  threw  on  the  ground  till  the  fair,  soft 
arm,  with  its  ugly  red  marks,  stood  out  bare  and  un¬ 
covered  on  the  l.ttle  deal  table. 

“  I  wish  I  hadn’t  to  hurt  you  so  much,  Chrissie,” 
and  Eustace’s  voice  hesitated  and  quivered.  “  I  feel 
like  an  executioner,  and  yet  God  knows  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  suffer  myself  than  makeyou  suffer.” 

Just  then  some  magnetic  influence  drew  their  eyes 
together.  All  vain  disguises,  all  shallow  flimsy  pre¬ 
tences  were  thrown  aside ;  their  souls  met  and  saw  one 
another.  The  inexorable  truth  stared  them  resolutely 
in  the  face.  There  came  a  throb  of  terrible  joy,  and 
then  a  silent  terror,  a  mute,  hushed  awe.  Their  hands 
unclasped  with  mutual  consent ;  they  were  afraid  of 
each  other.  They  knew  that  an  unflinching  “  thou 
shalt  not”  was  written  across  this  lovely  love  that  now 
for  the  first  time  stood  revealed  before  them  in  its  true 
colours.  It  was  through  a  vague  mist  that  Christian 
now  felt,  and  heard,  and  saw.  A  blackbird  perched  on 
the  window-sill,  and  his  loud  merry  notes  seemed  like 
part  of  a  troubled  dream.  The  blue  mountains  stretched 
beyond  like  the  bounds  of  an  enchanted  land.  Christian 
watched  the  glowing  iron-tip  as  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  She  saw  that  Eustace’s  hand  shook,  and  that 
he  stopped  to  steady  it.  Now  he  was  standing  over 
her.  She  felt  the  red-hot  heat  hissing  and  searing  into 
her  bitten  flesh,  but  all  outward  pain  seemed  dull  and 
faint.  The  old  crone  gibbered  and  puckered  up  her 
wrinkled  face  as  she  peered  out  from  her  dark  corner. 
She  had  made  a  ball  out  of  the  ragged  pieces  of  Chris¬ 
tian’s  torn  sleeve,  and  she  flung  it  up  in  the  air  and 
caught  it  again. 

“  Aha  !  smart  away,  sweetheart,”  she  cried. 
“  There’s  smarting  for  the  pretty  lady.  Poor  sowl ! 
poor  sowl !” 

Then,  as  if  she  was  trying  to  grasp  some  long- 
forgotten  memory,  she  began  to  mutter — 

“  ‘  On  Carrigillioun  the  heath — is  brown — 

Tlie  cloutls  are  dark — on — Ardnalie — 

And  many  a  storm — comes  rushing  down — 

To  swell  the  angry — Ownabee — 

“  ‘  I  would  I  were  on  yonder  hill, 

’Tis  there  I’d  sit  and  weep  my — fill — 

And  every  tear — would  turn  a — mill — 

Is  go  dc  tu  ma  murniu  slau !’ 

“  I  can’t  mind  the  rest,”  she  muttered.  “  The  lights 
is  out,  the  people’s  fled,  the  music’s  gone.” 
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All  this  came  to  Christian  like  snatches  of  a  half- 
understood  language.  She  knew  that  Eustace  had 
turned  away  and  was  standing  at  the  window.  The 
stillness,  the  intense  quiet  of  everything  seemed  like  the 
hushed  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room. 

“  It  is  all  over  now,”  said  Eustace  at  last,  speaking 
very  slowly,  as  if  he  would  shut  out  everything  but 
business.  “  Did  I  hurt  you  much  ?”  and  in  spite  of 
restraint  some  trace  of  a  softened  accent  would  steal 
out  in  the  question. 

“  No,  not  much  ;  very  little,  thank  you.  Don’t  you 
think  that  we — that  is,  I  had  better  go  now  ?” 

“  It  is  no  use  waiting  here  any  longer,  is  it  ?” 

“  Very  well ;  whatever  you  choose.” 

He  twisted  his  silk  handkerchief  softly  over  the  angry 
red  wound,  tied  it  up,  and  wrapped  his  shawl  about  her. 

“  Are  you  ready  now  ?’’ 

“  Yes.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  back  to  the  others  ?” 

She  shivered. 

“  No,  no,  I  think  not ;  besides,  they  may  not  be  at 
the  abbey  now.” 

”  There  is  a  short  way  across  to  Moynalty  over  the 
mountain.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  that  way  and 
get  home  at  once.” 

“  Yes,  go  home,”  she  repeated  almost  mechanically; 
“  take  me  home.” 

She  could  never  tell  exactly  how  this  going  home 
was  managed.  She  knew  that  she  was  walking  silently 
along  by  Eustace’s  side,  that  her  arm  was  in  his,  and 
that  he  held  her  up  with  a  sort  of  reluctant  tenderness. 
Sometimes  he  said,  “  Are  you  tired  ?  are  you  in  pain  ?” 
and  she  always  gave  the  same  answer,  “  No,  not  much. 
It  is  no  matter.  Never  mind  me.” 

All  the  time  something  brooded  over  them  that  would 
have  been  the  very  heart  of  rapture  if  it  had  not  been 
haunted  by  sharp  spasms  of  terror.  Christian  had  a 
dim  consciousriess  of  getting  to  the  hall-door  of  Moy¬ 
nalty,  of  being  carried  upstairs  to  her  little  sitting- 
room  in  Eustace’s  strong  arms,  of  being  laid  upon  the 
sofa,  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  and  of  seeing  Eustace 
standing  at  some  distance  away  from  her. 

“  You  have  made  your  room  very  pretty,  Christian,” 
said  Eustace,  with  an  effort  at  his  usual  easy  manner. 
“  These  cinerarias — you  see  I  remember  the  name  you 
told  me  yesterday — have  come  in  flower  beautifully  ; 
and  the  mignonette,  how  wonderfully  sweet  it  is  !  I 
think  I  had  better  leave  you  now,  and  go  back  to  the 
others  ;  they  will  be  wondering  what — has — has 
happened.” 

“  Very  well.” 

“  And  I  don’t  think  I  shall  return  here  again  this 
evening.  I  will  bid  you  good-bye.” 

He  was  going  to  take  her  hand,  but  he  stopped 
abruptly. 

“  Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,”  she 
whispered,  without  looking  up. 

“  Done  for  you !  I  would  do  more  than  that  for 
my  cousin  Alick’s  wife.” 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  was  gone.  He  had 
hardly  left  the  house  when  Christian  took  a  piece  of 
paper  and  a  pencil,  and  wrote  in  large  trembling  letters, 


“  I  am  Christian  Hazell,  Alick  Hazell’s  wife.  Eustace 
Hazell  is  my  husband’s  first  cousin.’’  She  repeated 
these  words  over  and  over  to  herself,  as  if  she 
were  learning  a  lesson  which  she  wished  to  keep  con¬ 
tinually  before  her.  Then  she  laid  it  down  and  closed 
her  eyes  wearily.  A  horrible  nightmare  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  her.  She  had  had  a  vision  of  Paradise 
brighter  than  she  had  hoped  to  see,  but  before  it  there 
was  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way. 

C1I.\PTER  XL 

EUSTACE  BREAKS  NEW  GROUND. 

“  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king.” 

As  Eustace  made  his  way  with  swift,  restless  strides 
through  the  tangled  heather  that  grew  along  the  foot 
of  Carrignaholty,  a  strange  ferment  raged  within  his 
usually  calm  spirit.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  it  had 
flashed  before  him,  with  startling  distinctness,  wh.at 
Christian  really  was  to  him.  Occasionally  he  had  been 
disturbed  by  sundry  qualms,  quick  gleams  of  sympathy, 
starts  of  sudden  surprise,  all  of  which  had  been  soon 
silenced  and  dismissed,  but  now  to  this  full-grown 
fact,  which  boldly  confronted  him  with  large,  eager, 
devouring  eyes,  there  could  be  no  silence,  no  dismissal ; 
it  enforced  a  hearing.  Christian  was  to  him  what  no 
other  woman  could  ever  be :  she  was  his  other  self. 
She  supplied  all  that  his  nature — strong,  but  not  entirely 
self-sufficing — had  long  sorely  needed.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  subtle  bonds,  she  was  his  cousin  Alick's 
wife.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  Jesuistry  about 
Eustace’s  nature  ;  it  was  simple  and  honest.  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  law,  and  the  idea  of  transgressing  it  in 
the  smallest  degree  never  once  crossed  his  mind.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  it  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  him  that  it 
had  become  part  of  himself.  So  now  the  thought  of 
Christian  began  to  haunt  him  with  a  troubled  sense  of 
wrong,  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  must  put  him¬ 
self  away  from  her  at  all  hazards.  To  him  there  was 
no  dallying,  no  hedging,  no  playing  with  danger ;  he 
MUST  obey  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  without  asking 
any  perplexing  questions.  He  knew  that  Christian’s 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  -,  he  knew  that  the  electric 
chain  which  was  shaking  him  so  strongly  was  also 
tingling  her  to  the  very  centre,  but  this  knowledge 
only  awakened  an  overpowering  passion  of  pity  that 
this  frail,  delicate,  sympathetic  nature  should  be  left 
naked  and  bare  on  an  isolated  island  of  its  own,  for¬ 
bidden  to  feel,  forbidden  to  love,  forbidden  to  hope, 
shut  out  from  him  for  ever.  He  would  fain  have 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  her,  fain  have  opened  the 
floodgates  of  his  heart,  which  yearned  to  burst  their 
barriers,  but  the  “  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  ’ 
stood  like  a  marble  sentinel  with  uplifted  finger  warning 
him  back,  and  now  he  had  turned  away,  a  cold  lone¬ 
liness  pressing  down  upon  him  with  a  wintry  chill.  He 
began  to  blame  himself  that  he  had  not  discovered 
before  how  things  had  been  going  on.  During  the  last 
two  months  he  had  been  unconsciously  drifting  down 
a  lovely  river,  with  songs  of  birds  and  fresh  spring  air 
all  around ;  but  now  he  was  awake,  now  he  found 
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that  he  was  on  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  rapid,  which 
dashed  downwards,  he  knew  not  where.  Still,  when 
he  thought  of  Christian’s  animating  presence,  of  her 
ardent  s}inpathy,  of  how  she  had  made  his  life  fuller 
and  larger,  and  warmed  him  into  doing  what  he  had 
scarcely  hoped  of,  he  could  not  quite  regret  all  that  had 
passed.  Real  love  reveals  so  much,  transforms  so 
entirely,  that  it  is  hard  to  chide  it,  even  though  it  may 
bring  s  )rrow,  perhaps  agony,  in  its  train. 

He  turned  round  and  glanced  at  Moynalty  in  the 
distance.  The  setting  sun  was  just  gilding  the  ivy- 
hung  buttresses  of  the  old  castle.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  saw  Christian  watching  him  with  her  deep 
sorrowful  eyes,  holding  out  those  dainty  rosy-tipped 
fingers  that  he  knew  so  well. 

“  Why,  why  was  I  not  fated  to  see  her  before 
Alick  ?"  he  cried.  “  Now  I  must  try  to  see  her  again 
no  more.” 

He  hurried  on  at  a  furious  pace  ;  he  must  resolutely 
shake  off  all  thoughts  of  the  “  might  be’s,”  drown 
everything  but  the  plain  commonplace  present,  or 
perchance  those  ill-favoured  ones  that  walk  about  at 
critical  Junctures  of  life  might  do  more  than  look  over 
his  shoulder,  might  even  grasp  him  tightly  with  their 
skinny  hands.  They  must  be  walked  down. 

At  last  the  ruined  abbey  and  the  round  tower  of 
Knocknaroon  stood  before  him.  The  guests  had  re¬ 
turned  from  their  rambles,  and  were  just  preparing  to 
go  home. 

“  Why,  Eustace,”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  stepping 
gracefully  forward,  “  we  have  been  searching  for  you 
e.ery where.  Did  you  and  Mrs.  Hazell  lose  yourselves  ? 
If  it  had  been  Rose  you  were  with  we  wouldn’t  have 
wondered  at  all,  but  one  does  expect  a  little  steadiness 
‘from  a  married  woman.” 

“We  met  with  rather  an  awkward  adventure,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,”  answ'ered  Eustace,  speaking  as  fast  as 
posbible.  “We  were  going  through  that  farm  of  Ned 
Whelan’s,  when  one  of  his  watch-dogs,  which  evidently 
had  a  touch  of  hydrophobia,  and  had  broken  its  chain, 
came  behind  us  and  bit  Mrs.  Hazell  in  the  arm.” 

“  Dear  me !  how  romantic !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
buthnot  satirically.  “  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?” 

“  As  there  were  so  many  people  about,  I  thought 
the  most  merciful  thing  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  creature  at  once.  A  horrible  business  it  was, 
too,"  and  Eustace  shuddered  at  the  recollection ;  “  I 
wouldn’t  wish  my  worst  enemv  to  go  through  it.’’ 

“  And  Mrs.  Hazell,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “  what 
became  of  her  }  There  is  Alick  just  coming  up,  and 
of  course  he  must  be  on  thorns  to  know  all  about  his 
charming  wife.” 

“  I  cauterised  the  bite  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  I 
took  her  back  to  Moynalty.  She  has  gone  through  a 
great  deal  to-day,”  and  unconsciously  Eustace  lowered 
his  voice. 

“  It  is  very  odd  how  these  things  are  always  hap¬ 
pening  to  Christian,”  said  Alick ;  “  she  is  perpetually 
coming  in  for  some  misadventure.  I  think  it  must  be 
her  own  fault.  How  is  it  that  every  one  else  should 
escape  ?  Why  should  she  be  the  one  to  come  to  grief  ?” 

“If  any  one  was  to  blame  this  afternoon,”  cried 


Eustace  eagerly,  “  it  was  I.  I  ought  to  have  had  my 
eyes  about  me,  and  not  have  brought  her  through  that 
place.  I  wish  some  one  would  blame  me,  I  do  indeed — 
I  feel  as  if  I  quite  deserved  it.” 

“  What  a  fuss  abaut  a  trifle !”  exclaimed  Miss  Fanny 
Arbuthnot  disdainfully.  “  I  daresay  the  dog  had  no 
more  hydrophobia  than  I  have,  but  some  people  like  to 
make  themselves  of  importance,  and  Mrs.  Hazell  is,  I 
fancy,  a  great  alarmist.” 

“  I  ought  to  know  something  of  hydrophobia  by  this 
time,”  answered  Eustace  sharply.  “  I  am  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken,  and  a  clearer  case  I  never  saw  in  my 
life;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Hazell,  she  is  no  alarmist,  she  is 
not  at  all  easily  frightened.  She  has  more  pluck  and 
courage  than  any  woman  I  ever  knew.” 

“  How  well  for  her  that  she  has  such  an  excellent 
defender  as  you  are,  my  dear  Eustace !”  said  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
buthnot  blandly.  “  While  you  and  she  have  been 
going  through  these  thrilling  adventures  we  have  been 
enjoying  ourselves  in  such  a  rural,  innocent  sort  of  way. 
My  niece  Fanny  and  your  cousin  Alick  have  been 
reminding  one  another  of  their  pleasant  days  in  India, 
and  those  Purcell  girls  and  the  Mullaghans,  with  all 
their  vulgarity,  are  really  rather  amusing,  and  young 
Mr.  Roden  tells  me  that  he  quite  relishes  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  assure  you  I  was  extremely  relieved  to  hear 
him  say  so.  Rose,  to  a,  and  Captain  Newbolt  have 
been  all  over  the  hill  together.  Ah  !  I  see  them  now  ; 
they  are  just  coming  towards  us.  Dear  girl !  how 
dazzlingly  beautiful  she  does  look  !” 

“  Is  Rose  going  back  with  you  to  Desmondboro’ 
this  evening  ?”  asked  Eustace. 

“  Yes,  she  is.  The  Arbuthnot  girls  are  going  to 
stay  in  Ballintrague ;  we  are  to  leave  them  with  the 
Porters,  and  Rose  returns  with  me  for  some  gaieties 
that  the  officers  are  talking  of  getting  up  at  the 
barracks.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  could  put  me  up  at  Desmond¬ 
boro’  for  a  week  or  two  ?”  said  Eustace  eagerly. 
“  Mr.  Desmond  has  asked  me  ever  *0  many  times,  and 
now  I  have  a  fancy  to  go.  Could  you  take  me  this 
evening,  at  once,  if  it  wouldn’t  inconvenience  you  very 
much  ?” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  opened  her  eyes  with  amazed  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  Inconvenience !”  she  repeated ;  “  not  in  the 

slightest.  We  shall  be  more  than  charmed  to  welcome 
you,  shall  we  not.  Rose  dearest  ?”  turning  to  Rose,  who 
had  just  come  up. 

“  Shall  we  not  what  ?”  asked  Rose  bluntly. 

“  Shall  we  not  be  delighted  if  Eustace  will  return 
with  us  to  Desmondboro’  this  evening  and  spend  some 
time  with  us  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  be  delighted  or  not,” 
returned  Rose  haughtily.  “  It  makes  little  matter  to 
me  whether  he  comes  or  goes.” 

“  Oh,  Rosie !”  cried  Eustace.  It  was  a  positive 
relief  to  hear  her  frank  abruptness  after  Mrs.  Arbuth- 
not’s  bland  oily  speeches. 

“  Of  course,”  said  Rose  more  softly,  “  a  great  deal 
depends  on  yourself.  This  afternoon  I  have  hardly 
seen  more  of  you  than  of  the  man  in  the  moon.” 
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**  You  had  pleasanter  company  than  I  could  be.” 

“  I  never  said  I  thought  so,”  answered  Rose,  fidget¬ 
ing  with  her  parasol. 

Just  then  Alick  came  fussily  up. 

“  What’s  this,  Eustace  ?”  said  he  ;  “  what’s  this  ? 
Mrs.  Mullaghan  tells  me  you  are  going  to  leave  us  this 
evening.  I  hope  Christian  has  not  offended  you  ;  she 
has  a  peculiar  manner  at  times,  but  she  says  she 
means  nothing  by  it,  and  then  I  know  she  is  shockingly 
forgetful :  there  wasn’t  half  enough  vinegar  in  the  mint- 
sauce  to-day.  Still  I  trust  she  has  not  made  you  very 
uncomfortable.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  no  !”  answered  Eustace  hurriedly  ;  “  she 
is  everything — everything  that — could  be  wished — but 
I — I  thought  it  better  to  leave  Moynalty.  The  fact  is, 
I  am  going  to  stay  at  the  Desmonds’  for  a  time.” 

”  Oh  !  at  the  Desmonds’.  That  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  can  understand  that  perfectly.  Sly  fellow 
you  are,  Eustace ;  you  like  to  carry  on  your  little  game 
in  your  own  way.  Well,  I  won’t  quarrel  with  you 
for  that.” 

It  seemed  to  Eustace  that  they  never  would  get  off 
that  evening.  There  was  such  endless  whispering 
and  giggling  between  the  Misses  Purcell  and  their 
admirers,  and  the  very  sight  of  Christian’s  thick  shawl 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  hampers  that  he  had  watched 
her  packing,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  unsus¬ 
picious  Ahck,  made  him  more  and  more  restless  and 
impatient  to  be  gone.  Then  the  Desmonds  came  round 
by  Moynalty  to  pick  up  his  portmanteau,  and  he  must 
look  up  silently  at  Christian’s  closed  window  while  his 
pulse  beat  quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  impetuous 
blood  coursed  tempestuously  in  his  veins.  All  the 
evening  Eustace  was  absent  and  taciturn.  He  talked 
to  no  one  but  to  Mr.  Desmond,  and  hardly  addressed 
a  word  to  Rose  except  that  once  he  turned  round  sud¬ 
denly  and  asked  her  if  “  she  was  anxious  that  he  should 
be  elected  for  Ballintrague  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !”  she  answered  carelessly.  “  It  always 
gives  a  person  a  sort  of  tone  to  have  M.P.  after  his 
name.” 

He  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking  what  a  different 
answer  Christian  would  have  given.  But  Rose  was 
not  at  all  piqued  at  his  silence  and  abstraction.  She 
had  borne  him  away  in  her  train,  and  she  was  elated  at 
her  unexpected  triumph. 

“  I  have  made  him  jealous  at  last,”  she  thought. 
“  If  I  had  not  gone  off  with  Captain  Newbolt  this 
afternoon  he  would  never  have  come  round.” 

When  she  and  her  aunt  were  on  the  stairs,  going  to 
their  respective  beds,  she  said  graciously — 

Aunt  Arbuthnot,  I’ll  have  a  talk  with  you.” 

“  Most  willingly,  dearest  Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuth¬ 
not,  putting  down  her  candle.  “lam  longing  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  success  with  Eustace.  I  declare 
I  was  quite  petrified  with  astonishment  when  he  offered 
— actually  offered — to  come  home  with  us  this  evening. 
I  daresay  he  got  tired  of  that  stupid  Mrs.  Hazell,  and 
no  wonder.  Now  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  secure 
him.” 

“  Secure  him!  ”  cried  Rose  angrily.  “  Why,  one 
would  think  I  was  that  passet  Fanny  Arbuthnot  to  hear 


you  talk.  Only  this  afternoon  Captain  Newbolt  pro¬ 
posed  for  me  the  third  time,  and  he  may  be  Sir  Charles 
Newbolt  some  day,  and  a  far  better  match  than  Eustace 
Hazell,  and  I  have  had  heaps  of  offers  besides,  as  you 
know  yourself.” 

“  Yes,  yes, darling,” said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  soothingly-, 
“  but  none  that  your  dear  papa  approves  of.  As  for 
Captain  Newbolt,  he  can’t  endure  the  sight  of  him. 
You  were  only  saying  the  other  day  yourself  that  you 
were  bent  on  conquering  Eustace  Hazell,  and  that  )ou 
were  determined  he  should  not  resist  you.” 

“  So  I  was  ;  I  am  like  the  Red  Indians  they  want 
to  get  a  famous  row  of  scalps  to  hang  round  their  necks, 
and  so  do  I.  1  love  conquests ;  but  I  don’t  know  that 
I  care  much  about  them  when  once  I  have  them.” 

“  Fie,  fie!  that  is  quite  childish,” said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 
“  Really,  Eustace  has  something  distinguished  about 
him,  and  if  he  gets  into  Parliament,  as  people  say  he 
will,  his  position  will  be  extremely  good.  And  remember 
Rose,  he  is  not  won  yet.” 

Rose  tossed  her  head,  and  made  no  answer, 

“  You  are  so  charmingly  impetuous,  dearest,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
give  you  a  word  of  advice  about  Eustace ;  you  really 
ought  to  adapt  yourself  to  him  more,  and  humour  his 
whims  and  crotchets.  Now  that  disagreeable  Mrs. 
Alick  understands  how  to  db  it  so  well.  I  heard  her 
holding  forth  to  him  the  other  day — something  about 
the  lower  orders — and  he  positively  seemed  to  hang  on 
her  words.  It  quite  annoyed  me,  because  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  a  little  of  the  same  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  you  could  turn  him  round  your  finger  in  no 
time.” 

“  I  can  m.anage  my  own  affairs,  thank  you,”  replied 
Rose  crossly-,  “and  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  leaves 
out  of  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell’s  book.  I  hate  the  lower 
orders,  and  every  one  knows  I  do,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  let  on  to  be  different  for  any  one.  I  have  no  need  to 
humour  any  one.  /  am  enough  of  myself,  I  should 
imagine.  And  I’m  very  sleepy.  I  wish  you  would  go 
away.  Aunt  Arbuthnot,  and  leave  me  alone.” 

“You  dear  self-willed  darling,  there  is  no  talking  to 
you,”  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  touched  Rose’s  smooth 
cheeks  with  her  thin  lips.  But  other  words  than 
“  dearest”  and  “  darling”  rose  within  her  mind  as  she 
reached  her  own  room  and  closed  the  door.  “  That 
odious  girl  is  always  snubbing  me,”  she  thought,  “  and 
I  detest  being  snubbed.  I  must  get  her  married  to 
Eustace  Hazell,  then  Mr.  Desmond  will  be  contented  to 
leave  this  place  to  them,  and  I  can  easily  persuade  him 
to  take  me  over  to  France ;  there  our  marriage  would 
be  legal,  and  I  know  he  would  make  a  handsome  settle¬ 
ment  on  me,  which  would  set  me  up  for  my  life. 
Would  any  one  believe  that  all  I  have  of  my  own  is  a 
miserable  seventy  pounds  a  year  ?  Everything  else  my 
scamp  of  a  husband  squandered  away  ;  and  here  I  have 
to  stay,  surrounded  by  luxuries,  while  all  the  time  I 
have  no  real  power  -,  even  the  very  servants  turn  round 
and  tell  me  that  I  am  not  their  mistress — that  Rose  is 
their  mistress.  Rose,  indeed !  And  she  encourages 
them,  sets  herself  before  me,  gives  me  all  the  trouble, 
and  takes  all  the  dignity  to  herself.  She  was  actually 
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going  the  other  day  to  put  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  make  me  out  a  mere  nobody,  a  penniless 
hanger-on  to  the  family.  And  it  is  so  hard  to  get  round 
her  !  Now  the  won’t  be  convinced  that  she  never  will 
get  Eustace  Hazell  to  come  to  the  point  unless  she 
uses  a  little  diplomacy  and  humours  his  wnims.  She 
hasn’t  the  sense  to  see  that ;  she  can’t  understand  that 
he  is  not  like  her  other  admirers,  and  that  a  handsome 
face  and  fine  figure  are  not  all-powerful  with  him.  Her 
insufferable  vanity  blinds  her  to  everything ;  but  I  will 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  I  will  talk  to  Eustace  myself. 
I  have  a  plan  that  I  expect  will  answer.  I  know  how 
to  attack  Eustace,  and  I  am  as  sure  that  I  can  bring 
him  round  to  do  what  I  want  as  that  my  name  is  Sarah 
Arbuthnot.” 

She  walked  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  room, 
revolving  her  project ;  then  she  shook  out  her  lavender 
silk  dress,  hung  it  up,  wrapped  her  jet  bracelets  in 
tissue-paper,  and  gazed  attentively  in  the  long  looking- 
glass.  “  I  am  certainly  well  preserved,”  she  thought. 
“  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  go  off  with  years. 
Just  a  touch  of  veloutine  on  these  wrinkles  and  they  are 
scarcely  observed.  And  my  hair,  with  the  least  torch 
of  reviver,  looks  just  as  dark  and  glossy  as  ever. 
When  I  am  Mrs.  Desmond,  with  five  hundred  a  year 
settled  on  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  snap  my  fingers  at  my 


saucy  niece  Rose.  When  I  think  of  all  I  have  put  up 
with  from  her,  how  I  have  flattered  and  coaxed  her 
ever  since  she  was  born,  it  makes  me  outrageous.  She 
shall  be  Mrs.  Eustace  Hazell  before  she  is  six  months 
older,  and  then  I  have  the  game  in  my  own  hands.  She 
can’t  come  between  me  and  her  father  then.” 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  tied 
the  strings  of  her  frilled  nightcap,  sprinkled  a  fine  coat¬ 
ing  of  pearl-powder  over  her  face,  and  composed  herself 
to  rest.  She  took  care  to  say  her  prayers  before  she 
did  so.  She  was  always  decorously  religious,  paid  the 
requisite  compliments  to  the  Supreme  Being  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  read  the  ‘‘  Preparation  to  the 
Altar”  regularly  once  a  month,  and  never  neglected 
calling  in  the  Protestant  servants  to  family  worship 
every  morning.  To  be  remiss  in  such  matters  would, 
she  thought,  be  extremely  culpable ;  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  set  a  proper  example,  and  to  observe  every 
religious  duty  with  the  utmost  attention.  Of  course, 
when  the  prejudices  of  any  noble  family  were  concerned, 
some  licence  might  be  given.  When  Lord  Ballinlrague 
— who  was  supposed  to  be  infected  with  atheistical 
opinions — came  to  stay  at  Desmondboro’,  Mrs.  Arbuth¬ 
not  considered  it  better  to  dispense  with  family  prayers 
till  he  left.  Then  they  were  instantly  resumed  with 
laudable  piety. 
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IV. — ON  FOOD. 

VERFEEDING  is  as  great  a  mistake  as 
underfeeding.  Three  times  a  day  is  quite 
enough  to  feed  old  fowls ;  chickens  re¬ 
quire  food  much  more  frequently. 

^  '  Have  no  feeding-troughs,  but  throw 
their  food  about  so  that  they  have  to  tun 
for  it.  When  they  cease  to  be  greedy  about 
it,  and  no  longer  run  with  eagerness  after  it, 
they  have  had  enough. 

Barley  is  the  cheapest  sort  of  food,  but  it 
is  too  heating  for  fowls  to  be  fed  on  it  alone ; 
it  should  be  ground  into  meal,  mixed  with 
water  and  fine  bran  or  sharps ;  the  whole 
wetted,  but  not  too  moist ;  this  is  the  very  best  food 
for  young  chickens. 

Oats  are  very  good  for  laying  hens. 

Light  Wheat  or  Tailings  is  the  best  food-grain  for 
general  use ;  it  is  very  cheap,  but  not  always  easy  to 
get.  If  you  have  a  farmer  living  near  you  he  will  per¬ 
haps  let  you  have  some  as  a  favour  ;  but  farmers  gene¬ 
rally  feed  their  own  poultry  on  it,  and  are  therefore  not 
often  willing  to  sell  it. 


Indian  Corn-Muize  is  good  and  economical  food,  but 
too  fattening  to  be  used  too  nriuch  ;  as  a  change  it  is 
desirable. 

Rice  is  excellent  food  for  all  fowls,  and  is  very  cheap ; 
if  you  are  near  a  seaport,  damaged  cargoes  can  often  be 


procured  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  It  should  not  be  given 
raw,  but  prepared  thus  : — Boil  half-an-hour,  and  then 
let  it  stand  in  the  water  till  cold  ;  it  swells  very  much, 
becomes  firm,  and  can  be  taken  out  in  lumps.  In  winter 
time  coarse  black  pepper  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
Fowls  in  cold  weather  need  stimulants,  and  pepper, 
when  given  in  sparing  quantities,  is  an  excellent  thing, 
for  them. 

Buckwheat  and  Hempseed  are  very  good,  especially 
during  the  moulting  season,  hemp-seed  in  particular,  as 
it  strengthens  very  much,  and  delicate  fowls  suffer  a 
good  deal  when  casting  their  feathers. 

Linseed  is  chiefly  given  to  prize  fowls  and  those 
intended  for  exhibition  it  increases  the  secretion  of  oil, 
and  makes  their  plumage  shine  and  look  glossy. 

Potatoes  steamed  are  very  good  and  nourishing.  Cab¬ 
bage-leaves,  spinach,  and  other  green  food,  if  fowls  are 
in  confinement,  should  be  given  daily.  Scraps  of  meat, 
bread-crumbs  soaked,  any  pickings  of  fish,  egg-shells 
pounded  up  quite  fine  and  mixed  with  the  food,  are  all 
desirable. 

Liver. — A  few  pounds  bought  fresh  of  the  butcher 
and  cut  up  very  fine,  raw,  is  an  excellent  thing  to  pro¬ 
mote  growth  and  increase  the  number  of  eggs. 

First  Meal. — Should  be  given  about  7  a.m.  Fowls  are 
early  risers.  It  should  be  of  grain. 

Second  Meal. — Midday,  of  soft  food  pickings,  scraps, 
rice,  or  barley-meal. 
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Third  Meal. — Grain  before  going  to  roost. 

lYater. — Have  a  regular  supply  of  pure  fresh  water 
in  the  pans,  in  the  houses  and  yards.  Change  the  water 
daily  in  summer  time.  In  frosty  weather  empty  the  pans 
at  night,  or  the  pans  will  freeze  with  the  water  and  crack. 

Lime. — There  should  be  aKvays  lime  and  mo»^tar 
rubbish  scattered  about  the  yards,  gravel,  small  stones, 
&c. ;  fowls  like  to  pick  it  up.  It  is  necessary  to  their 
digestion  and  to  form  egg-shells ;  if  the  supply  of  lime 
is  not  enough,  hens  will  often  lay  soft  eggs. 

V. — ON  SITTING  AND  HATCHING. 

Brahma  hens  will  sit  at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  indeed, 
the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  their  constantly  sitting.  If 
you  can  sit  a  hen  late  in  the  autumn — say  October  or 
November — it  is  an  advantage,  as  chickens  hatched  in 
December  and  January  bring  in  a  handsome  profit  in 
the  shape  of  “  spring  chiekens.”  I'here  is  of  course  a 
considerable  risk,  and  immense  care  is  necessary  in  rear¬ 
ing  the  young  birds  during  the  cold  weather ;  but  if 
your  house  is  a  warm  one,  and  the  situation  sheltered, 
the  experiment  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  choose  a  short-legged  hen 
for  sitting,  and  the  eggs  should  be  nine  in  number  for  a 
small  hen,  thirteen  for  a  large  one ;  many  people  put 
more,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  overcrowd  a  hen  in  her  nest 
with  eggs ;  some  are  sure  to  be  broken,  and  the  nest 
made  sticky  and  disagreeable.  Choose  the  freshest  eggs 
you  have.  Eggs  kept  for  sitting  should  be  placed  point 
downwards  in  a  box  or  basket  of  bran,  and  carefully 
dated  and  marked.  Choose  those  with  the  dates  nearest 
together,  as  then  the  chickens  hatch  out  more  at  the 
same  time. 

Three  weeks  is  the  usual  time  it  takes  for  hens’  eggs 
to  hatch,  though  they  may  vary  a  day  or  two  either 
before  or  after  the  date  you  have  fixed.  If  you  can  sit 
two  hens  on  the  same  day  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  the  two 
broods  can  be  given  to  one  another  to  bring  up  if  they 
are  not  large  broods,  and  so  you  economise  your  stock 
of  hens.  But  never  let  a  hen  that  has  hatched  out  a 
brood  be  put  to  sit  again  for  three  weeks  on  a  fresh  lot 
of  eggs  ;  people  do  it,  but  it  is  very  cruel,  as  a  hen’s 
strength  is  quite  enough  taxed  by  sitting  for  three  weeks 


at  a  stretch.  If  possible,  let  the  sitting  hens  have  a  place 
to  themselves.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  same  house  as 
the  other  fowls  the  laying  hens  are  apt  to  lay  on  them, 
and  eggs  are  broken  in  the  scuffle.  You  can  easily 
make  a  hen  sit  on  china  eggs,  in  the  place  you  wish  her 
to  be,  until  she  sits  steadily,  and  then  put  the  proper 
egg:  under  her  when  she  is  fairly  reconciled  to  her  new 
nest.  Give  sitting  hens  a  daily  run  ;  do  not  remove 
them  forcibly  from  their  nests  every  day,  but  let  the 
door  be  open  each  day  for  a  certain  time  while  you  are 
about ;  they  will  soon  know  the  hour,  and  come  our, 
feed,  drink,  and  roll  in  the  dust-baths,  and  return  again 
in  a  short  time  to  their  nests.  Some  people,  while  hens 
are  off  their  nests,  advise  the  eggs  being  damped  with 
lukewarm  water ;  moisture  is  necessary,  and  thechickens, 
they  say,  gain  strength  by  the  process.  This  may  be 
cjricct,  and  perhaps  in  very  dry  weather  necessary,  but 
I  myself  never  found  it  did  any  good,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  meddle  too  much  with  nest  or  eggs  ;  and  certainly 
while  the  chicks  are  hatching  out  the  nest  should  not  be 
touched  ;  the  hen  gets  angry,  and  very  likely  treads  on 
the  eggs  while  the  chickens  are  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  shell,  and  kills  them.  Picking  off  the  shell  to  help 
the  chick  is  always  a  hazardous  proceeding,  but  many 
people  advise  it ;  if  a  chick  has  been  a  long  while  freeing 
itself,  and  is  evidently  too  weak  to  get  out,  it  may  be 
helped  by  very  careful  fingers,  and  a  very  little  at  a 
time,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  operation.  If  a  chick  is 
too  weak  to  get  out  of  its  shell,  as  Nature  intended  it 
should,  it  is  too  weak  to  live  or  rear,  even  if  helped  out 
without  being  hurt.  The  empty  shells  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  nests  when  the  chickens  are  out  of  them, 
and  the  hens  should  then  be  left  quite  undisturbed  in 
their  nests  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  Chickens  do  not 
require  food  for  many  hours.  After  they  have  been  left 
for  this  time  they  may  be  given  very  fine  crumbs  and 
water,  and  then  replaced  in  the  same  nest,  and  the  next 
morning  they  can  be  moved  to  a  coop  in  the  yard  ;  it 
should  be  placed  on  the  dry  ground  unless  in  the  height 
of  summer,  and  then  may  be  put  on  short  grass.  I  will 
mention  the  sorts  of  food  best  suited  to  chickens  in  the 
next  chapter,  which  will  be  devoted  to  their  manage¬ 
ment. 


SONG. 


A  STAR  is  falling,  falling, 

Adown  from  its  sparkling  height ; 
The  star  of  love  it  is,  yonder. 

That  falleth  in  my  sight. 

The  whitened  buds  are  falling 
In  showers  from  the  apple-tree  ; 
They’re  coming,  the  sportive  breezes. 
To  scatter  them  in  their  glee. 


The  swan  on  the  lake  is  singing. 

And  sailing  to  and  fro  ; 

And  ever,  more  softly  singing. 

He  sinks  to  the  flood  below. 

How  still  it  is,  how  darksome. 

The  wind  sweeps  the  leaves  along. 
In  splinters  the  star  hath  shivered. 
And  mute  is  the  swan’s  low  song. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

LADY  Sara’s  narrative  continued. 

“  Scbastien,  il  a  des  Ijottes — dos  bottcs, 

Sebastieii,  il  a  des  Itottes.” 

^^^^EVEN-LEAGUED  BOOTS  in  this  instance, 
I  should  say,”  I  cried  to  the  singer,  as  he 
came  striding  down  the  conservatory  to  my 
morning-room. 

“  I  am  not  the  fellow  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  my  feet,”  he  responded  with  a  wide  smile. 
“  How  IS  my  beloved  uncle  ?” 

“  Very  glumpy,  and  gone  up  to  town  to  assist 
hS  Parliament  by  his  wisdom.” 

**  written  to  me  to  say, 

if  I  really  will  marry  and  ranger  myself,  he  will 

»  make  a  jolly  good  settlement  on  me  and  my 
spouse  ?” 

“  I  hope  you  will  take  him  at  his  word,  Sebastian. 
It  is  ijgh  time  you  left  off  playing  the  fool.  You  will 
vex  your  uncle  once  too  often  one  of  these  days.” 

“Now  don’t  preach,  auntie,  when  I  am  such  a  good 
boy.  Have  I  not  flown  over  from  Ireland - ” 

“  On  the  wings  of  love,”  I  interposed. 

He  laughed. 

“  Faith  !  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  if  I  have.  It 
is  an  old  story  with  me,  as  you  know  ;  and  you  would 
not  have  me  marry  without  love,  would  you  ?” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  And  since  marriage  is  to  bring  me  a  pot  of  money, 
and  I  please  my  uncle  down  to  the  ground - ” 

“  And  yourself  likewise  ?” 

“  To  be  sure.  I  think  I  had  better  go  in  for  it  at 
once.” 

“  Who  is  the  lady,  Sebastian  ?” 

“  That  is  a  superfluous  question,  auntie,  and  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  abuse  her.  You’ll  own  she  is 
very  handsome  ?” 

“  If  she  is  Hester  Horneck,  yes,  and  very  sensible 
too.  Has  she  proposed  to  you  ?” 

“  My  dear  aunt,  no  !  You  are  really  too  bad.’’ 

“  Then  why  are  you  making  so  sure  of  getting  her, 
Sebastian  ?” 

“  Well,  the  truth  is — the  fact,  I  mean,  is — that  in 
her  letter,  in  which  she  tells  me  all  this  romantic  history 
about  Lermit,  she  let  drop  a  word  or  two  which - ” 

“  Which  made  you  put  on  your  seven-league  boots 
and  come  here.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  you  don’t  think  she  will  say  no,  do 
you  ?” 

“  I  think  she  will  say  yes  if  you  ask  her  to-day,  and 
no  if  you  ask  her  to-morrow.” 

“  Thai’s  a  conundrum,  aunt.  My  brain  will  not 
stand  that  kind  of  thing.  I  give  it  up.  Please  explain, 
if  you  mean,”  he  adds  eagerly,  “  that  I  had  better  lose 


no  time  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  and  I’ll  ride  over 
to  the  castle  at  once.” 

“  Have  lunch  first,  Sebastian,  then  go.  Paul  Lermit 
is  coming  here  this  afternoon  to  see  Coralie  -,  and  since 
you  made  a  little  love  to  her,  and  he  has  made  a  little 
love  to  Hester,  you  two  had  better  not  meet  to-day.” 

“  I  assure  you  he  never  made  love  to  Hester.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  make  love.  He  is  a  perfect 
monk,  always  preaching  at  women  and  setting  them 
down.  The  sole  thing  the  fellow  can  do  is  ride.  I 
grant  he  can  do  that.” 

“  Then  since  he  is  so  contemptible  a  rival,  or  rather 
no  rival  at  all,  perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  put  off 
lunch  till  he  joins  us  ?” 

Poor  Sebastian  looked  quite  dismayed. 

“  Don’t  do  that !”  he  cried.  “  I  really  can’t  wait. 
And  besides  I  had  better  not  see  him.  As  you  say, 
he  may  have  had  a  little  liking  for  Hester,  but  she  never 
cared  for  him.” 

“  There  is  no  blindness  like  love’s  blindness,”  I  say 
to  myself  as  I  lead  the  way  to  the  dining-room ;  and 
here,  as  I  watch  my  good-natured  nephew  devour  his 
luncheon,  1  feel  much  like  a  female  Guy  Fawkes.  There 
are  plots  and  counterplots  in  my  mind,  and  a  mingling 
of  compunc'ion  which  half  tempts  me  to  be  frank,  but 
the  thought  of  his  long  love  for  Hester  stops  me.  The 
knowledge,  too,  that  she  is  the  very  wife  he  ought  to 
have  to  prop  up  his  weakness  and  stay  the  tide  of  his 
folly  and  extravagance  helps  to  close  my  lips. 

Yet  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  “  Stay  till  to-morrow,”  and 
if  he  did  perhaps  all  would  be  changed.  He  would 
remain  a  bachelor  more  foolish,  more  reckless  than  ever, 
and  Hester  would  lose  a  good  husband  and  a  field  for 
her  executive  talents  that  would  just  suit  her. 

No.  Paul  shall  not  make  him  jealous  a  second  time. 
I  will  not  give  him  the  chance. 

“You  must  start  in  five  minutes,  Sebastian,  and  if 
you  take  the  higher  road  you  will  avoid  greeting  Paul 
I.ermit  on  your  way.” 

“  You  don’t  think  there  was  ever  anything  serious  in 
that  quarter,  do  you  ?”  my  nephew  asks  with  feigned 
carelessness. 

“  If  there  were,  would  Hester  have  written  to  you  as 
she  has  ?” 

Thus  by  an  adroit  question  I  avoid  an  answer,  and  a 
happy  flush  brightens  his  face. 

“  Do  you  think  Lermit  will  be  cut  up  ?” 

“  Frankly,  I  do  not.  If  he  cares  for  any  woman  it 
is  for  his  cousin  Coralie ;  and  perhaps  if  no  Mawditt 
slanderer  had  interfered  between  him  and  her - ” 

But  here  I  stop  abruptly,  for  this  is  rather  a  sore 
subject  for  my  thoughts,  and  one  on  which  I  am  still  in 
doubt. 

For  aught  I  can  tell  Coralie  will  be  Paul’s  betrothed 
before  the  sun  sets.  She  has  been  very  silent  and  very 
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sad  this  past  week  ;  and  I  know  she  has  had  a  copy  of 
her  father’s  will  sent  to  her,  and  she  has  taken  counsel’s 
opinion  on  it. 

Sir  Ivan  went  to  Genoa  six  days  ago,  and  has  tele¬ 
graphed  to  say  both  witnesses  to  the  will  are  living, 
and  will  depart  for  England  at  once. 

He  is  an  indefatigable  friend,  but  his  untiring  kind¬ 
ness  seems  to  weigh  heavily  on  Coralie’s  heart,  and 
gains  him  small  gratitude.  She  cried  for  anger  when 
she  heard  of  his  departure. 

“  Paul  should  have  gone  himself,”  she  said  bitterly. 

“  If  he  cares  for  Miss  Luttrell — Lermit  I  mean,” 
observes  my  nephew,  breaking  in  on  my  thoughts,  “  it 
is  odd  he  should  treat  her  in  such  an  off  hand  way.” 

“  That  is  his  manner  with  women,  Sebastian.” 

“  Then  it  is  a  very  bad  manner,  and  I  hope  he’ll 
mend  it.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  cat  howl  to  see  the 
airs  he  gave  himself.  Now  I’m  off,  my  lady  !  and 
do  not  fear  for  me.  My  Irish  pluck  will  carry  me 
through.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  in  love  like  an 
Englishman.” 

“  You  are  certainly  not  overburdened  with  modesty, 
Sebastian.” 

“  Yes  I  am,  but  I  carry  my  modesty  in  my  heart, 
not  on  my  face.  I  don’t  like  to  bring  a  sheep’s-head 
into  a  lady’s  presence,  as  though  I  felt  myself  a  fool  for 
loving  her,  and  naturally  should  consider  her  a  fool  for 
loving  me.  That’s  not  an  Irishman’s  way  of  making 
love.” 

Fast  upon  his  departure  comes  another  visitor,  not 
Paul,  but  Lord  Madern,  a  young  man  whose  cherub 
countenance  is  a  great  deception. 

In  threading  Coralie’s  thoughts  of  late  I  have  walked 
in  a  maze,  and  come  at  every  turn  on  a  new  surprise. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  she  be  so  angry  at  Se¬ 
bastian’s  arrival  that  she  would  not  see  him  ?  I  have 
not  dared  to  tell  her  his  errand,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  welcomed  this  odd  young  man.  Lord  Madern, 
as  cordially  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend.  Why,  again, 
should  she  for  three  days  look  like  a  pale  shadow 
hovering  on  the  border  of  two  worlds,  uncertain  which 
to  choose,  and  then  on  the  fourth  morning,  when  a 
legal  packet  arrives  from  London,  suddenly  grow  well, 
and  look  as  fresh  as  if  a  summer  rose  had  slept  upon 
her  cheek 

I  cannot  solve  the  riddle  of  her  heart — she  keeps  it 
closed  against  me.  Once  or  twice,  like  the  ugly  prick 
of  a  dagger,  the  mean  thought  has  struck  me  that  she 
is  keeping  her  own  counsel  in  order  not  to  deprive 
herself  of  the  triumph  of  receiving  a  proposal  from 
Paul.  But  in  this  I  know  I  wrong  her.  Whatever  her 
motive  may  be  for  concealing  her  feelings  from  her 
friends,  it  is  not  vanity  ;  and,  besides,  she  mmt  accept 
Paul ;  she  will  not  rob  him  of  Warfield.  If  she  has  a 
little  sorrowful  tenderness  for  another  she  will  conquer 
it  and  fulfil  her  father’s  wish. 

Poor  child  !  If  her  heart  is  a  little  sore  at  this  why 
should  I  be  angry  that  she  hides  it,  and  will  scarcely 
own  even  to  herself  that  a  newer,  fresher  love  would 
maker  her  happier  ? 

No,  not  happier,  for  having  done  so  much  for  this 
somewhat  hard  lover  of  hers,  she  will  not  forsake  him 


now  at  the  cost  of  impoverishing  him  to  enrich  herself. 
She  cannot  do  it  ;  she  would  be  most  unhappy. 

On  my  word  I  am  glad  Sir  Ivan  keeps  out  of  the 
way — it  is  best  for  all  parties,  and  he  is  a  wise  and 
generous  man. 

Now  I  come  back  to  Lord  Madern.  It  was  another 
surprise  for  me  to  see  Coralie  quite  excited  and  inte¬ 
rested  in  his  inane  conversation.  All  his  talk  was  of 
gardens. 

“  Are  you  as  fond  of  flowers  as  ever.  Miss  Lermit  ?” 
he  said,  hesitating  a  moment  over  her  new  name.  “  I 
remember  the  garden  near  your  room  was  quite  your 
favourite  promenade  at  Castle  Horneck.’’ 

Why  Coralie  should  get  red  at  that  moment  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  she  certainly  did,  and  she  was  too  confused 
even  to  answer. 

“  She  could  not  do  better  than  love  flowers.  Lord 
Madern  ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  innocent  taste.” 

I  throw  in  this  remark  in  order  to  divert  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  from  a  too  fixed  regard  of  Coralie’s 
crimsoned  cheeks,  but  it  fails  to  have  that  effect.  He 
laughs  in  an  odd  amused  way. 

“  Oh,  I  say  nothing  against  Miss  Lermit’s  taste.  It 
is  excellent.  And  there  cannot  be  any  place  more 
charming  than  that  lovely  little  garden  at  Horneck.  It 
is  beautiful  at  all  times,  morning,  neon,  and  night.  Is 
it  not.  Miss  Lermit  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Coralie  answers,  and  she  casts  such  a  be¬ 
seeching  look  at  him  that  I  keep  silent  for  two  seconds 
in  wonder. 

“  It  is  a  pretty  little  spot,”  I  observe,  “  but  it  is 
nothing  to  rave  about.  It  would  have  been  changed 
into  a  tennis  lawn  last  summer  but  for  the  piteous 
prayer  of  an  old  lame  gardener  whom  Nora  keeps  out 
of  kindness  to  attend  to  it.” 

“  Sir  Ivan  attends  particularly  to  that  garden  himself,” 
returns  my  lord,  “  as  I  happen  to  know  from  rather  a 
curious  circumstance.” 

Coralie’s  eyes  meet  his  with  such  a  strange  startled 
look  that  he  stops. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  says. 

“  Not  Sir  Ivan !”  Coralie  cries,  and  getting  into  a 
causeless  state  of  confusion  she  stops  likewise,  quite 
fevered  and  distressed. 

“  Yes,  certainly  Sir  Ivan,”  returns  Lord  Madern. 
“  It  is  too  bad  of  you.  Miss  Lermit,  to  ftign  ignorance 
of  his  botanical  tastes.  Assuredly  I  thought  you 
knew - " 

“  You  were  mistaken — you  are  mistaken  now,” 
Coralie  answers  with  cheeks  and  eyes  on  fire. 

I  stare  at  them  both  and  keep  silent.  I  begin  to 
perceive  that  “  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye,”  and 
I  iPtend,  if  possible,  to  read  the  riddle  this  young 
eligible  is  propounding. 

“  Not  in  the  least  mistaken.  Miss  Lermit,  I  assure 
you.  Lady  Sara,  I  appeal  to  you.  If  I  see  Sir  Ivan 
gardening,  am  I  likely  to  take  him  for  a  lame  old  man, 
or  a  lame  old  man  for  him  i" 

“  Not  at  all  likely.  He  is  recognisable  enough  at  all 
times  I  should  say.” 

“Just  so.  And  in  all  lights.  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  ran 
up  against  Horneck  in  the  dark  I  should  know  him.” 
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“  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  liis  amateur  garden¬ 
ing  I  ask. 

“  Oh,  nothing !  only  Miss  Lermit  is  disputing  the 
fact.  Miss  Luttrell  did  not,  though.” 

He  enjoys  himself  immensely,  and  his  eyes  twinkle 
like  the  diamond  eyes  of  a  wicked  old  heathen  god.  I 
feel  half  annoyed  at  his  hilarity. 

“  I  don’t  see  the  jest,”  I  say  drily. 

This  wrinkles  his  face  with  suppressed  laughter, 
from  which  he  recovers  himself  suddenly,  seeing 
Coralie  troubled  and  pale. 

“  Do  forgive  me.  Miss  Lermit.  Pray  excuse  me. 
Lady  Sara.  There  is,  as  you  truly  say,  no  jest.  Only 
Horneck  is  such  a  kindly,  good-hearted  fellow  that 
even  in  his  absence  he  provokes  mirth.  What  lovely 
lilies-of-the-valley  !  Will  you  give  me  one  in  token  of 
peace.  Miss  Lermit  ?” 

She  rises  to  pluck  the  flower  for  him,  and  as  she 
leans  over  the  plant  he  bends  his  cherub  face  beside  her 
and  whispers — 

“What  is  this  I  hear  about  Lermit?  Was  it  the 
•wrong  man  that  evening  ?” 

Coralie  looks  excessively  annoyed,  distressed,  and 
even  indignant. 

“  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.  Lord 
Madern,”  she  says  aloud,  and  walks  away,  leaving  the 
flower  ungathered. 

Whether  she  understood  him  or  not  her  answer  at 
all  events  makes  him  understand  that  he  had  better 
bring  his  visit  to  an  end,  which  he  accordingly  does 
without  attempting  any  further  experiments  in  that  light 
article — chaff. 

“  What  has  the  man  been  talking  about  ?”  I  ask  as 
soon  as  he  is  gone. 

“  I  think  you  heard  all  he  said.  Lady  Sara,”  Coralie 
answers,  and,  resolute  not  to  be  questioned,  she  fairly 
runs  away,  w'ith  laughter  on  her  lips  and  sunshine  in 
her  eKs,  so  it  is  very  evident  I  am  the  only  person 
vexed  by  I>ord  Madern’s  impertinence. 

The  wrong  man  indeed  !  I  should  like  to  be  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment  for  a  week.  He  should  find  he 
had  the  wrong  man  to  deal  with  in  me. 

I  detest  having  my  curiosity  baffled  by  a  mere  baby, 
I,  too,  who  pride  myself  on  being  a  march  for  most 
people. 

CHAPTER  LV. 

WHAT  THE  ECHOES  TOLD  ME. 

Here  is  Paul  at  last,  riding  boldly  and  well  as  he 
always  rides,  and  wearing  on  his  face  a  smile  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

In  her  black  dress  Coralie  looks  slender  as  a  shadow, 
and  in  spite  of  a  flitting  blush  at  his  entrance,  she  is 
very  pale. 

Paul  has  not  seen  her  since  the  day  of  the  race,  when 
to  save  him  she  lost  it,  and  at  her  changed  aspect  he 
starts,  then  comes  forward  hurriedly  and  takes  her 
hand. 

“You  have  been  very  ill,  Coralie,  I  fear.” 

“  Oh  no !  only  a  little  w’eak,”  and  she  draws  her 


hand  away  in  haste ;  then,  as  though  struck  by  some 
remonefui  thought,  she  lays  it  in  his  again  frankly,  and 
says,  “  Are  you  not  glad,  Paul  ?” 

“  Glad  you  risked  your  life  for  my  sake,  Coralie  ? 
How  can  I  help  being  both  glad  and  sorry  ?” 

“  No,  not  that.  Glad,  I  mean,  that  dear  old  War- 
field  will  be  yours  again.” 

“  Will  it  ?”  he  answers,  smiling. 

And  stooping  he  would  have  kissed  her,  but  with 
both  hands  before  her  face  she  shields  it,  crying — 

“  No  !  no  !”  in  a  strange  frightened  way. 

“  And  why,  no  ?”  Paul  asks  still  confidently. 
“  Surely  you  knew  that  in  giving  me  Warfield  you  are 
giving  yourself.  And  you  are  the  dearer  gift  of  the 
two,  Coralie.” 

It  was  gracefully  said,  but  there  was  a  careless  cer¬ 
tainty  in  his  tone  which  might  have  piqued  Coralie, 
jet  which  did  not,  although,  when  she  spoke,  her 
voice  was  changed  and  trembling. 

Paul,  I  have  known  you  nearly  all  my  life  and 
loved  you - ” 

“  I  know  it,”  he  interposes  ;  “  and  I  fear,  Coralie,  I 
have  often  seemed  to  you  undeserving  of  your  love, 
but  all  the  coldness  of  the  past  was  forced  on  me 
through  reasons  which  seemed  imperative  then.  You 
understand  all  this  and  you  forgive  me,  Coralie,  I 
hope  ?” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,”  she  says.  Her  hands 
are  hiding  her  face,  tears  are  in  her  voice.  “  It  is  you 
who  have  to  forgive  me.” 

“  And  what  have  I  to  forgive  ?”  Paul  asks  smilingly. 

He  is  full  of  triumph,  full  of  certainty ;  he  is 
watching  her  with  that  careless  air  of  ownership  which 
security  gives.  Another  instant  and  all  his  dream  is 
changed. 

“You  have  to  forgive  me  for  not  loving  you  as  you 
think  I  do.” 

Her  hands  drop  down,  and  her  face,  white  and 
troubled,  meets  his  bewildered  eyes. 

“  Not  love  me  !  what  do  you  mean  ?”  His  words 
fall  on  her  like  a  fiery  breath. 

“  Oh !  it  was  a  mistake  from  the  first.  It  was  a 
falsehood  of  Mr.  Mawditt’s.  And  you  believed  him,  and 
you  who  should  have  been  my  brother  forsook  me.” 

“  Why  speak  of  this  now  ?  I  did  what  I  thought 
right,”  and  Paul’s  voice  and  aspect  grow  hard  and 
stern. 

“lam  sorry  to  speak  of  it,”  she  says  ;  “it  grieves 
me  so  to  set  this  cruel  mistake  right.” 

“  Mistake !”  Paul  repeats.  “  Are  you  saying  that  ? 
you  who  risked  your  life  for  me — you  who  endured 
such  wrong,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  for  my  sake — do 
not  say  it  is  a  mistake,  Coralie ;  I  cannot  believe  you  !” 

He  seizes  her  hand  and  holds  it  fast  -,  his  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  her  face  in  a  look  that  burns. 

“  Oh  !  Paul,  I  love  you  dearly  as  I  have  always 
loved  you,  but  it  is  not  the  love  that  you  think  of — it 
is  not  indeed.” 

“Coralie,  you  madden  me!  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  I  swear  you  love  me.  How 
could  you  otherwise  have  suffered  so  patiently,  and 
fought  so  hard  a  fight  for  my  sake,  and  mine  only  ?” 
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“  Yes,  for  you  only,”  she  answers  with  streaming 
tears.  “  But  is  there  but  one  love  in  the  world,  Paul  ? 
Has  it  been  nothing  to  me  to  grow  up  by  your  side  and 
have  you  brotherly  and  kindly  to  me  through  all  the 
years  of  my  life?  Was  I  to  make  no  return?  Was 
not  the  love  I  had  for  you — a  sister’s  love — worth 
suffering  for  ?” 

“  O  God !”  he  says  brokenly,  with  hand  pressed 
upon  his  brow  ;  his  face  is  ashen  grey,  his  lips  quivering. 

“  Do  not  grieve  !’’  and  Coralie  lays  a  trembling  hand 
upon  his  shoulder ;  “  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  grief.” 

“  Not  grieve  !”  he  cries.  “  What  shall  I  do  with 
my  life  without  you  ?  Coralie !  you  cannot  be  in 
earnest !  You  are  saying  this  to  try  me.  Speak,  I 
entreat  you  !  Say  you  will  be  my  wife.” 

“  Oh  !  I  cannot — I  cannot !” 

And  her  face  droops  again  upon  her  hands,  tears  fall 
through  her  fingers. 

“  You  cannot !  Then  why  have  you  deceived  me  ? 
Was  your  jealousy  feigned,  your  anger  feigned,  when  I 
spoke  to  others — when  I  neglected  you  ?” 

No !  no  !  was  it  not  natural  I  should  be  hurt  and 
angry  ?  I,  who  was  of  a  lonely,  brooding,  passionate 
nature — I  who  had  no  other  brother,  no  other  love 
but  yours.  Remember  you  were  my  only  friend.  You 
were  all  I  had  in  the  world  when  your  father  died.  Do 
not  be  angry,  Paul,  that  I  clung  to  you — that  I  grieved 
bitterly  at  the  change  in  you — that  I  wept  desolately 
when  you  left  me.  Oh  !  do  not  be  angry  for  all  this  !” 

“  Angry  !  how  can  I  be  angry  ?”  he  says  in  a  bitter 
and  broken  voice  ;  “  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  cruel  de¬ 
ception.” 

“  Paul,”  she  says  timidly,  “  had  I  dared  I  would 
have  told  you  sooner.  I  never  Intended  to  deceive 
you.  I  never  guessed  you  cared  for  me  till — till  the 
day  you  rode  the  race  with  me.  Then  the  truth  flashed 
on  me  in  a  strange  sorrow  that  your  love  was  different 
from  mine,  and  I  felt  I  had  mistaken  you,  and — and 
perhaps  myself.” 

“Discussion  is  useless  now,”  Paul  answers  moodily, 
with  head  bent  down  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor, 
“  but  I  made  no  mistake  in  my  feelings,  neither  do  I 
believe  that  you  did  in  yours,  Coralie,  till  after  you 
went  to  Castle  Horneck.” 

For  the  first  time  his  words  dye  her  cheeks  crimson, 
and  all  the  sorrowful  paleness  they  had  worn  vanishes 
in  a  blush. 

“lam  willing  you  should  think  me  fickle  if  you 
will,”  she  says,  and  her  voice  falters  piteously.  “  Maybe 
you  are  right  in  so  far  as  this,  that  had  I  never 
understood  the  difference  between  the  love  I  bear  you 
and  the  love - ” 

She  stops  in  sudden  fear,  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
upon  her  face,  her  lips  trembling.  Paul  regards  her 
with  a  troubled  mien. 

“  I  did  not  expect  this  blow,  Coralie  ;  I  did  not  look 
for  fickleness  in  you  ;  I  thought  I  had  only  to  stretch 
out  my  hand  to  gather  you  to  myself.  Now  I  see 
another  has  stolen  your  heart  from  me.  For  this,  too, 
1  have  to  thank  that  villain  Mawditt.  But  for  him  and 
the  vile  falsehoods  with  which  he  filled  my  mother’s 
ears  we  should  never  have  been  separated.” 


“  It  is  better  as  it  is,”  Coralie  whispers.  “  I  should 
have  made  you  a  poor  wife,  Paul,  but  I  shall  always 
be  a  true  sister.  And — and  does  not  Hester  love  you  ?” 

“  Hester !”  he  returns  in  a  voice  half  bitter,  half 
sorrowful ;  “  she  is  too  worldly,  too  ambitious  a  woman 
to  allow  herself  a  heart.  When  she  knew  I  should  be 
a  poor  man  unless  I  married  you,  she  bade  me  do  it 
quite  coldly.  And  I  thought  it  useless  to  tell  her  that 
I  did  not  need  her  counsel — useless  to  tell  her  that  I 
had  sought  her  because  I  had  wanted  her  to  be  your 
friend,  and  thought  to  hear  of  you  sometimes  through 
her.” 

“  But  she  cares  for  you,  Paul !  Oh,  I  am  sure  she 
does  !”  Coralie  cries  in  sore  distress. 

“  Does  she  ?”  Paul  says  in  his  driest  tone  ;  “  then  she 
shows  her  love  in  an  odd  way.  She  has  sent  for  her 
old  lover  Desmond  ;  I  met  him  as  I  came  hither.” 

“  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry !  Why  was  she  in  such  a 
hurry  ?” 

“  Why  ?”  repeats  Paul,  growing  angry  and  white  •. 
“  the  reason  is  obvious  :  she  is  a  woman,  and  therefore 
fickle,  and  a  Mammon-worshipper.  Desmond  will  be 
rich.” 

The  breath  of  his  bitterness  strikes  Coralie  like  a 
cold  wind ;  in  her  dismay  and  grief  she  keeps  silent. 
With  eyes  still  bent  cn  the  ground  Paul  goes  on 
moodily — 

“  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  call  her  fickle,  having 
applied  the  word  to  you  more  justly,  but  I  have  no 
wish  not  to  be  frank.  I  own,  therefore,  that  when  the 
news  came  that  you  had  eloped  with  young  Mawditt 
I  too  easily  believed  it,  and  in  my  bitterness  I  turned  to 
her  for  comfort.  Then  for  the  first  time  it  struck  me 
that  she  would  willingly  give  love.  I  have  proved 
what  her  love  is  worth — what  a  poor  thing  it  is  in  her 
eyes  when  compared  with  money.  lam  glad  I  never 
trusted  it,  and  never  gave  love  back.  Coralie  !”  he  adds 
abruptly,  almost  fiercely,  “  you  surely  have  not  sus¬ 
pected  me  of  double  dealing  ?  You  have  not  thought 
I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  from  any  other  motive  except 
dear  love  alone  ?” 

“  I  have  known  you  all  my  life,”  she  answers  meekly  ; 
“  how  can  you  suppose  I  should  misjudge  you  now  ?” 

He  breathes  a  great  sigh,  a  dark  shadow  creeps  over 
all  his  face. 

“  The  mistake  is  mine,”  he  says  cruelly.  “  I  have 
misjudged,  you  Coralie  ;  I  thought  you  had  saved  War- 
field  not  for  yourself  and  another  lover.” 

She  bears  his  contemptuous  words  patiently,  with 
just  a  little  heightening  of  the  fevered  flush  on  her 
face,  a  little  quivering  of  her  lips,  as  she  says  softly — 

“  How  can  you  wrong  me  so,  Paul  ?  It  was  for 
you  and  you  only  I  bore  all  that  pain  and  fear  ;  it  was 
for  you  I  risked  my  life  to  keep  Warfield  for  you,  not 
to  give  it  to  another.” 

“  You  say  this  who  will  not  be  my  wife,  who  deny 
me  your  love !” 

He  speaks  in  amazement,  and  his  eyes  hold  hers  in 
incredulous  wonder. 

“  Yes ;  and  I  say  it,  and  I  suffered  it,  because  I  cannot 
give  you  my  love.  O  Paul !  try  to  feel  what  I  felt,  try 
to  understand  my  grief  when,  having  at  last  read  my 
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o-,vn  heart  aright,  I  knew  I  could  never  be  to  you  what 
my  father  wished.” 

“  And  never  being  that,  your  boast  of  giving  me 
Warfield  is  a  vain  one,  Coralie.  May  we  not  rather 
say  you  rob  roe  of  it  by  your  lack  of  love  ?  You  do 
nor  give  it.” 

He  smiles  wearily,  and  would  have  risen,  but  she 
seizes  his  hand  and  holds  it,  crying  entreatingly — 

“  Listen  a  moment  longer !  Do  not  count  me  a 
robber,  Paul.  It  is  not  I  who  give  you  Warfield 
except  in  having  saved  the  will ;  it  is  the  will  itself 
which  gives  it.  You  have  not  rightly  read  the  clause  ; 
it  says,  ‘  I  bequeath  Warfield  to  my  nephew  Paul  on 
condition  hr  asks  my  daughter  Coralie  in  marriage.’ 
There  is  not  a  word  said  of  forfeiture  in  case  the 
marriage  does  not  take  place.  O  Paul !  Warfield  is 
yours !” 

She  breaks  down  utterly  and  sobs  on  his  shoulder, 
but  he  is  still  sore-hearted  and  angry  -,  he  cannot  yet 
accept  this  frank  sisterly  love  ;  it  galls  him. 

“  Is  this  another  of  your  romantic  dreams  or  is  it  a 
fact he  asks  with  a  ring  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 
“  I  shall  not  take  Warfield  through  any  romantically 
generous  renunciation  of  yours.  You  are  still  too 
headlong,  too  impulsive,  Coralie.  This  is  an  affair  for 
legal  hands,  not  young  hearts,  to  settle.” 

RebuflT  and  contempt  are  Paul’s  old  weapons  against 
her ;  she  is  used  to  them.  Love  he  might  and  would 
have  given  her,  seasoned  and  lowered  by  his  sarcasm, 
but  esteem  and  honour  she  can  only  wring  from  his 
unwilling  heart  at  rare  times  when  the  crust  of  its 
hard  unbelief  is  broken  through. 

“  I  will  not  vex  you  with  arguments,”  she  answers 
a  little  brokenly.  “Do  what  you  will,  seek  counsel’s 
opinion,  or  take  any  legal  course  you  deem  necessary 
to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  will.  I  will  consent  to 
.anything  you  wish.  But  surely,  Paul,  you  will  own 
you  owe  me  some  kindness.  Would  it  be  generous  to 
make  all  my  sufferiugs  of  no  avail  ?  to  change  them,  in 
fact,  into  a  selfish  struggle  to  enrich  myself?  Would 
it  be  generous  to  embitter  my  life  with  the  thought  that 
but  for  me  and  my  hard  battle  at  Warfield  you  would 
he  its  master  ?  Better  for  me  a  thousand  times  that  I 
had  died  in  that  warfare  rather  than  live  to  impoverish 
you — rather  than  rest  always  in  your  thoughts  as  an 
interloper  and  robber.  Your  father  succoured  me, 
cared  for  me,  loved  me,  when  I  was  forlorn  indeed. 
Do  not  make  me  seem  ungrateful :  I  could  not  bear  that 
bitterness.  Paul !  dear  Paul !  take  Warfield  and  give 
me  back  my  happiness.” 

“  You  are  tex)  generous,”  Paul  replies,  sarcastic 
still.  “  I  promise  you  I  will  take  whatever  is  mine  by 
legal  and  honest  right,  but  never  as  a  gift  from  man, 
woman,  or  child.” 

Well,  he  was  always  scornful  of  her,  and  she  who 
in  her  generous  sorrow  that  her  heart  was  not  his  has 
nearly  died  for  him,  must  learn  to  bear  likewise  this 
indifference  to  her  sufferings,  this  contemptuous  refusal 
to  accept  from  her  hand  the  wealth  she  has  won  for 
him. 

“  I  ask  no  more  than  this,”  she  says,  struggling  hard 
with  tears.  “Take  your  legal  right :  I  make  no  other 


prayer  to  you.  Despise,  if  you  will,  all  that  I  have 
done.  Make  the  remembrance  of  it  bitter  to  me. 
Throw  a  shadow  of  dishonour,  of  self-seeking,  over  my 
anguish  and  my  battle  with  Mr.  Mawditt.  I  care  nor. 
It  is  only  your  old  hard  way  of  thinking  of  me. 
Nothing — no,  nothing,  not  even  my  death  if  I  had 
died  for  you — would  alter  your  cynical  contempt  of 
me.  Paul,  I  am  thankful  I  do  not  love  you  !  If  I 
loved  you  my  heart  and  soul  would  wither  in  living 
always  beneath  the  breath  of  your  contempt.  I  could 
not  grow  in  that  atmosphere  ;  morally  and  spiritually  I 
should  shrink,  dwindle,  and  die.’’ 

In  her  vehemence  her  tears  have  stopped,  her  tone 
has  ceased  to  falter,  and  she  stands  before  him  flushed 
and  indignant.  This  is  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  that 
she  has  permitted  him  to  see  the  shrinking  repugnance 
that  mingles  in  her  heart  with  all  her  long  sisterly  love 
for  him.  This  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  had  made 
visible  to  him  that  dread  of  injury  to  her  own  soul 
which  a  woman  feels  beneath  the  dominion  of  an  affec¬ 
tion  which  is  half  contempt.  Before  such  a  love,  honour, 
dignity,  and  intellect  shrink  up,  and  a  woman  dwindles 
to  the  poor,  weak,  small  vessel  the  man  thinks  her, 
and  so  he  justifies  himself,  and  learns  in  the  end  to  live 
without  love,  for  a  creature  who  is  despicable  has  none 
to  give  him. 

Paul  glances  at  her  as  she  stands  in  a  new  light 
before  him,  and  he  grows  ashamed,  perhaps  remorseful. 

“  You  need  not  tell  me  with  such  bitter  frankness 
what  your  feelings  are,”  he  says  ;  “  not  that  I  wish  to 
blame  you.  If  you  truly  look  on  me  as  a  sort  of  upas 
tree  beneath  whose  shadow  you  could  not  live’’ — and 
he  laughs  a  little  hard  laugh — “  I  have  certainly  as 
much  reason  as  you  to  be  thankful  that  you  do  not  love 
me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife.” 

Coralie  gives  him  no  answer.  She  will  not  add  to 
the  curient  of  bitterness  in  him  by  a  word.  In  a 
moment  he  grows  softer ;  better  thoughts  touch  his 
heart. 

“  I  own  it,  Coralie,  I  have  been  hard.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  mother’s  foolishness  harms  a  man.  I  must 
strive  to  bear  my  fate.  I  must  learn  to  live  without 
you.’’  He  falters  for  a  moment,  then  goes  on  swiftly — 
“  I  shall  never,  in  my  thought  of  you,  throw  any  shadow 
of  self-seeking  over  your  hard  battle.  I  shall  never  say, 
do,  or  think  one  of  the  mean  things  of  which  you 
accuse  me.  You  saved  your  father’s  will  from  a  thief’s 
clutch.  As  generously  as  you  won  it  I  will  accept  what 
that  will  gives  me,  provided  it  is  lawfully  mine,  and  I 
am  neither  wronging  you  nor  the  man  to  whom  you 
will  give  your  hand.” 

Before  he  has  finished  speaking  they  are  friends 
again,  and  her  reproachful  heart  is  full  of  sorrow  for 
him.  His  last  words  have  brought  to  her  cheeks  a 
crimson  tide,  but  her  eyes  do  not  droop  beneath  it. 

“  The  man  whom  I  could  honour  would  not  take 
me  if  I  brought  him  Warfield.  He  would  feel  as  I  do. 
It  was  my  father’s  wish  it  should  be  yours,  to  expiate 
the  wrong  he  did  you  in  never  bringing  his  father’s 
will  to  light.  Remember  he  did  not  know  the  signa¬ 
ture  was  not  attached  to  it,  so  he  sinned  in  what  he 
did.” 
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"  You  are  right  there,”  Paul  answers,  “  so  I  shall 
not  feel  the  load  of  obligation  too  great  to  bear, 
Coralie.” 

He  smiles  a  little  wistfully,  and  holds  out  his  hand 
for  heis.  She  gives  it,  and  her  eyes  shine  with  joyful 
tears. 

“  You  have  made  me  very  glad,  Paul.” 

“  And  you  have  made  me  sorry.  It  is  hard  on  me, 
Coralie,  that  you  women  should  plot  to  make  me  pro¬ 
pose  to  you,  knowing  you  would  refuse  me.” 

“  No,  no,  do  not  say  that.  I  plotted  a  little  only 
to  have  my  reward —  my  great  reward.  Do  not 
grudge  it  to  me,  Paul.  I  could  not  bear  that  all  my 
sufferings  should  be  of  no  avail,  i.et  me  think  through 
the  years  to  come  that  by  my  long,  long  days  of  agony 
and  my  night  of  horror  I  saved  yo  ir  home.” 

He  looks  down  into  her  face  with  eyes  darkened  by 
sorrow,  and  answers  in  the  words  of  Coriolanus, 
“  You  have  saved  Warfield,  Cjrali^,  but  you  have  lost 
your  brother.” 

His  lips  touch  her  brow,  his  hands  unclasp  hers,  he 
moves  a  step  away. 

“  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  Coralie,  before  I  go,  so 
this  is  a  good-bye.” 

“Where  are  you  going?  You  will  not  be  gone 
long  ?”  she  says  breathlessly. 

He  answers  her  with  a  fixed,  sad  gaze. 

“  Your  face  w'ill  not  be  so  young  as  it  is  now  when 
I  see  it  again.  I  want  to  remember  it  w’ell.” 


He  tries  to  smile,  but  the  pale,  set  look  returns  to 
his  features  again,  his  lips  grow  firm  and  close,  and 
before  she  can  utter  a  word  he  is  gone. 

He  left  her  with  this  cold  farewell,  and  went  his  way 
with  the  leaven  of  a  great  sorrow  working  in  his  heart. 
As  for  her,  such  a  cruel  Ie.\ve-taking  crushed  her.  She 
shivered  beneath  the  fever  of  his  pain,  and  wept,  half  in 
sorrow,  half  in  fear. 

I  found  her  kneeling  by  the  window,  following  Paul’s 
shadow  as  it  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  as  he  galloped 
swiftly  away.  Her  face  looked  grey,  and  cold,  and 
frightened. 

“  How  can  I  be  happy  when  he  is  grieved  ?”  she  said. 
“  Oh,  Lady  Sara,  call  him  back  !  I  w'ill  give  up  even 
myself  for  his  sake.” 

“  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  I  answ'ered. 
“  You  would  make  him  the  worst  wife  in  Christendom. 
He  has  snubbed  you  all  his  life  ;  he  would  never  look 
on  you  as  a  helpmate.  He  might  as  well  have  a  canary 
in  a  cage  as  you.  You  have  no  self-assertion  in  his 
presence.  Let  us  hope  he  will  live  to  find  a  wife  who 
can  be  ‘  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,’  and 
yet  let  him  know  she  has  a  soul  of  her  own.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  him  allied  to  the  mere  image  of  a  wife  who 
h.ad  no  heart  to  give  him,  and  whose  spirit  shrinks  into 
a  nutshell  before  his  power.” 

In  this  rather  high-handed  manner  I  dried  her  tears 
and  quenched  her  too- romantic  desire  to  be  led  like  a 
sacrifice  to  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
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Madame  pe  Tocr  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  difterent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  ns  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  aecom- 
pauied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Oovent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


RE  you  weatherwise  or  otherwise  ?”  I 
hope  my  readers  will  at  once  answer 
“  Otherwise,”  or  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
recommend  one  of  the  greatest  novelties 
to  be  seen  in  our  shop-windows — namely. 
Barometrical  Flowers  ?”  Perhaps  my  readers 
have  never  heard  of  this  horticultural  pheno- 
menon,  the  flower  weather-glass,  which,  cha- 
meleon-like,  changes  its  colour  according  to  the 
^  coming  weather.  For  fine  weather  it  assumes  a 
|r  bright  blue  tint ;  for  rain,  pink  ;  and  for  change, 
^  a  pale  mauve.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  flowers  may 
never  put  their  inventor  in  the  same  predicament  in  which 
Murphy  (the  weather  prophet  and  almanac  writer)  once 
found  himself.  He  and  a  fellow  traveller,  on  one 
occasion  in  America,  had  a  dispute  about  the  weather 
of  the  coming  month.  “  It  will  be  wet,”  said  Murphy. 
“It  will  be  fine,”  cried  the  other.  “Your  authority 


errs,”  said  Murphy.  “  I  don’t  believe  it  is  worth  a 
button.”  “  It  is  the  best  of  authorities,”  roars  his 
indignant  companion  ;  “  I  never  knew  it  to  fail.  It  is 
Murphy  s  Almanac."  “  Ah !  indeed,”  said  the  other,  wh  > 
suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and  looking  half-amused, 
half- perplexed — “ah!  indeed,  an  excellent  authority-, 
but  you  see  /  am  Murphy !’’  These  barometrical  flowers 
vary  in  price  from  Is.  qd.  to  5s-»  with  pretty  little  vase 
to  hold  them  included.  Another  thing  which  would 
be  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  know  the  exact 
temperature  so  that  they  may  dress  suitably  is  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  ones  of  cut 
crystal,  most  ornamental,  for  2s.  6d.  1  have  heard  of 

an  old  gentleman  who  always  kept  a  thermometer  in 
his  room,  and  consulted  it  each  morning  as  to  which 
coat,  &c.,  would  be  correct  for  him  to  wear,  without 
regard  to  his  own  sensations.  Despite  probabilities, 
however,  this  plan  seemed  to  answer,  as  he  lived  to 
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a  great  age,  and  enjoyed  very  good  health  till  the 
last. 

I  venture  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
among  the  small  miseries  of  life  one  of  the  greatest  is 
the  habit  which  buttons  have  of  coming  off  boots  at  the 
most  inconvenient  moments.  Who  has  not  felt  the  horror 
of  finding  several  buttons  off  their  boots  if  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  great  hurry  to  start  on  some  expedition,  or  if 
dressing  for  church,  thinking  all  the  time  that  we  shall 
be  late  ?  and  what  scoldings  and  miseries  children 
undergo  from  the  same  cause !  Peggotty,  indeed,  in 
David  Copperjieldy  had  a  soul  above  buttons,  seeing  that 
in  emotional  moments,  frequent  with  her,  she  shed 
them  broadcast,  so  that  she  could  be  tracked  by  them  ; 
but,  first,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  were  boot- buttons, 
and  then  we  are  not  all  of  us  of  so  impulsive  a  nature 
as  Peggotty,  and  to  ordinary  mortals  (specially  to  chil¬ 
dren)  buttons  which  will  keep  on  and  have  no  such 
roving  tendencies  are  a  desideratum.  To  those  who 
agree  with  me  I  can  recommend  the  “  Patent  Button- 
Fasteners”  for  boots,  which  secure  the  buttons  in  a 
manner  no  needle  or  cotton  could  do,  and  stop  at  once 
infantile  tears  and  grown-up  imprecations.  These  useful 
little  articles  are  to  be  had  for  is.  the  box,  which 
contains  four  dozen,  together  with  stiletto,  &c.  Buttons 
fastened  to  boots  by  this  means  will  remain  on  till  the 
boots  are  worn  out,  and  can  then  be  transferred  to 
another  pair. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  small  miseries,  I 
may  mention  the  misery  of  spilling  candle-grease  all 
over  tlie  stair-carpet  or  one’s  dress.  You  run  upstairs 
in  a  hurry  for  something,  are  careless  how  you  hold 
the  candle,  an  1  the  next  morning  find  the  result.  You 
vow  never  a;;;iin  to  be  in  a  hurry — at  least  by  candle¬ 
light — ^but  human  nature  is  fra'd,  and  we  can’t  all  be 
like  that 

“  dill  lady  of  1‘aniia 
Wlio  each  day  grow  calmer  and  calmer,” 

SO  the  next  time  we  are  hurried  the  same  thing  occurs. 
Now,  instead  of  making  useless  vows,  I  recommend 
such  careless  and  unlucky  ones  to  spend  a  trifle  in  a 
brass  “  Save-all,”  which  fastens  the  candle  securely  in 
the  candlestick,  uses  all  up  to  the  very  last  bit,  and, 
above  all,  prevents  the  grease  from  dropping  on  your 
clothes,  &c. 

The  “  Universal  C  indle-holder,”  for  holding  a 
candle  in  an  upright  position  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  on 
the  top  of  a  mirror,  on  the  edge  of  a  piano  or  table,  is 
an  ingenious  Invention.  In  plated  and  bronze  metals 
the  price  is  9s. ;  by  post,  9s.  3d. 

A  machine  for  winding  wool,  revolving  as  you  wind, 
might  be  a  pretty  Christmas-box  for  some  one  fond  of 
knitting  or  crochet.  The  price  is  5s. 

A  novelty  for  the  to'lct-tablc  world  prove  most 


useful  to  ladies — its  one  objection  is  a  name  of  por 
tentous  length,  “  The  Telescopic,  Angular,  and  Rota¬ 
tory  Toilet-mirror !”  This  valuable  toilet  auxiliary, 
fixed  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  can  be  raised  to  any 
required  height,  bent  to  any  angle,  and  by  rotation 
gives  a  side  view,  ladies  retaining  the  use  of  both  their 
hands  for  brushing  and  dressing  the  hair,  &c.,  can  see 
the  sides,  back,  and  top  of  their  heads — in  short,  all  but 
the  insides.  The  price  is  l8s. 

As  the  cold  weather  will  very  soon  be  at  hand,  ladies 
may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  “  Graduated  Chest  and 
Lung  Protector,”  a  very  necessary  article  of  dress  for 
all  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children,  to  protect  the  lungs 
and  chest  from  sudden  changes.  The  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  lung  protector  above  others  is  that  it  is 
composed  of  separate  layers  of  pure  wool  felt,  attach¬ 
able  or  detachable  at  pleasure,  on  the  appearance  of 
cold  weather,  to  be  put  on  and  gradually  increased  as 
the  winter  grows  colder,  and  as  gradually  decreased 
on  the  return  of  genial  weather,  when  it  may  be  safely 
left  aside  without  fear  of  taking  cold  from  the  sudden 
change,  as  would  inevitably  be  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  “  chest  protector.” 

The  newest  fashion  for  gloves  seems  to  be  to  have 
them  made  of  two  shades,  to  match  the  costume,  the 
outside  of  the  hand  being  dark  and  the  inside  light. 
These  are  made  with  two  and  three  buttons,  from  5s. 
a  pair  ;  and  very  nice  gloves,  vith  either  two  or  three 
buttons,  are  also  to  be  had  for  3s.  the  pair  in  all  colours. 

In  old  fairy  tales  one  used  to  read  how  the  beauteous 
and  amiable  lady,  patronised  by  the  fairies,  appeared  at 
the  ball  (when  she  met  the  inevitable  prince)  arrayed 
in  a  robe  like  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Now  I  do  not 
know  if  the  “  moonlight”  beads,  at  present  so  fashion¬ 
able  for  trimming  dresses,  jackets,  &c.,  are  meant  to 
rival  this  fairy  grandeur.  One  thing,  however,  I  do 
know,  the  trimmings  composed  of  these  beads  are 
extremely  costly  and  handsome.  The  effect  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  on  dresses  of  black  silk,  or  on  black  lace 
or  tulle.  The  beads  can  be  had  for  8d.  a  bunch,  and 
ladies  having  time  at  their  disposal  would  do  well  to 
make  some  of  this  beautiful  and  fashionable  trimming 
for  themselves. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  must  beg  to  inform  my 
readers  that,  although  I  am  always  happy  to  procure 
for  them  any  of  the  things  mentioned  by  me  in  “  Shop 
Windows,”  or,  in  fact,  any  articles  which  they  find  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  for  themselves  in  the  country,  I 
must  decline  sending  patterns.  I  have  been  written  to 
so  frequently  of  late  on  this  subject,  that  I  think  it  well 
now  to  inform  all  my  readers  that  my  time  is  much  too 
fully  occupied  for  me  to  be  able  to  send  samples,  and  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  do  so. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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«MDLLE.  TITIENS. 

HE  death  of  this  lady  has  created  a  feeling 
of  personal  loss  throughout  England, 
and  this  not  only  because  every  one 
must  realise  that  her  glorious  voice  will 
never  be  heard  again,  but  because  her 
ntleness  of  disposition  and  pleasantness  of 
?  j|  manner  attracted  both  admiration  and  friend- 
« t  ship.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  she 
^  J  died  on  the  4th  of  October  at  her  residence 
i '  in  Finchley  New-road.  Her  remains  were 
J »  laid  to  rest  in  Kensal-green  Cemetery  a  few 
'''  days  later.  The  ceremony  was  strictly  private, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  those  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  cemetery 
and  the  road  leading  to  it  proved  the  estimation  in  which 
the  dead  lady  had  been  held.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
Mdlle.  Titiens  sang  first  in  England,  and  the  words  of 
Mr.  Lumley’s  announcement  prove  with  what  discern¬ 
ment  the  impresario  was  gifted,  sj  well  have  events 
justified  his  opinion.  His  prospectus  said: — “It  is 
seldom  that  Nature  lavishes  on  one  person  all  the  varied 
gifts  which  are  needed  to  make  a  great  soprano.  A 
voice  whose  register  entitles  it  to  claim  this  rank  is  of 
the  rarest  order.  The  melodious  quality  and  power, 
which  are  not  less  essential  than  an  extended  register, 
are  scarcely  more  common.  Musical  knowledge,  exe¬ 
cutive  finish,  and  perfect  intonation  are  indispensable  ; 
and  to  these  the  prima  donna  should  add  dramatic  force 
and  adaptability,  and  a  large  measure  of  personal  grace. 
Even  these  rare  endowments  will  not  suffice  unless  they 
are  illumined  by  the  fire  of  genius.  How  nearly  the 
high  ideal  is  approached  by  Mdlle.  Titiens,  and  how 
much  more  nearly  it  may  hereafter  be  reached  under  the 
same  genial  encouragement  which  has  developed  the 
powers  of  so  many  aspirants,  the  friends  of  the  opera 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.” 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  present  at  Mdlle. 
Titiens’  debut  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  part  of 
Valentine  in  Meyerbeer’s  opera,  and  when  the  papers 
appeared  the  next  morning  her  fame  was  secured. 
Tfie  press  was  unanimous  in  recognition  of  her  genius, 
not  only  as  a  singer  but  an  actress.  It  may  be  imagined 
with  wfiat  interest  her  impersonation  of  other  parts  was 
looked  forward  to  and  commented  upon.  During  her 
first  season  she  played  the  parts  of  Leonora  in  II 
Irovatore,  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni,  the  Countess 
in  Mozart’s  Figaro,  and  Lucrezia.  Her  success  during 
that  season,  immense  as  it  was,  was  but  a  foretaste  of 
the  popularity  the  great  German  artist  won  in  later 
years,  when,  at  musical  festivals  and  in  concert-rooms 
in  all  the  large  towns  of  England,  she  became  identified 
with  English  music.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  reason 


peculiarly  to  love  her  memory.  Ocher  “  stars”  have 
shone  upon  us  for  awhile,  but  only  to  desert  us  again. 
Titiens  was  our  own,  and,  with  the  exception  of  flying 
visits  occasionally  to  Paris  and  America,  she  was  always 
with  us.  Her  marvellous  industry  and  splendid  per¬ 
severance,  glorious  as  they  were  in  their  results,  were 
’out  little,  after  all,  in  comparison  with  the  lovable 
qualities  that  insured  the  great  artist  firm  friends  in 
all  who  knew  her  well. 

THE  PENCE  CASE. 

This  case,  miserab’e  as  it  is  in  every  detail  and  in  all 
its  aspects,  may  be  one  of  those  evils  from  which  good 
may  spring  if  a  reform  is  made  in  the  m  inner  of  con¬ 
ducting  post-mortem  examinations,  and  an  alteration  in 
that  barbarous  law  which  closes  the  lips  of  the  prisoner 
in  his  own  defence.  Not  the  least  painful  part  of  the 
case  are  the  reproaches  said  to  have  been  uttered  by 
the  Stauntons  against  their  counsel  for  neglecting  to 
call  witnesses  whose  evidence  they  considered  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  on  their  side. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

In  a  paper  contributed  by  Mrs.  Baines  to  the  Public 
Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Brighton  the  following  passage  occurs: — “With 
reference  to  laundries,  they  are  likely  to  spread  dise.ase 
by  means  of  infected  linen.  I  wish,  however,  now 
more  particularly  to  warn  employers  against  the  practice 
so  commonly  adopted  by  servants  of  sending  their 
clothes  to  be  washed  by  very  poor  people  ;  it  is  not  a 
rare  sight  to  those  who  visit  much  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  to  find,  in  a  small  room,  a  sick  person  in  one 
corner  and  wet  linen,  just  out  of  the  wash-tub,  hung  to 
dry  on  lines  extended  fiom  wall  to  wall  ;  f  ver  some¬ 
times,  too  often,  invades  these  hovels,  but  the  washing, 
drying,  and  ironing  go  on  the  same  :  it  may  be  the 
clothes  of  the  butler,  cook,  or  housemaid  who  live  at 
the  mansion  just  round  the  corner,  and  thus  the  parcels 
of  so-called  ‘  clean’  linen  contain  the  rms  of  fever- 
poison,  which  may  infect  the  whole  household.  Not 
long  ago,  the  greater  number  of  guests  who  assembled 
at  a  dinner  given  in  a  fashionable  quarur  of  London 
were  soon  after  seized  with  some  fever,  the  origin  of 
which  M  as  considered  a  mystery,  but  I  think  it  is  not  a 
very  improbable  supposition  to  refer  it  to  some  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  narrated  above  ;  at  all 
events  the  risk  is  obvious  under  the  circumstances 
described,  and  they  are  more  common  than  people 
have  any  idea  of  -,  some  check  might  be  put  upon  such 
practices  if  laundries — large  and  small — w'ere  reg'.s 
tered,  and  subjected  to  official  inspection.” 

CO-OPERATiVE  HOUSEKEEPING. 

In  a  practical  article  on  this  subject  by  Roswell 
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Fisher  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  the  following 
sketch  is  given  of  the  probable  working  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plan  : — “  To  bring  some  distinguishing 
features  of  the  proposed  co-operative  mansion  into  the 
strongest  light,  1  shall  try  and  give  a  short  sketch  of  a 
family  taking  up  its  residence  in  such  a  mansion.  On 
finding  a  suite  of  rooms  answering  their  requirements 
in  size  and  number,  they  ask  the  terms,  and  are  told 
that  the  rent,  taxes,  and  service  of  the  suite  cost  so 
much  per  annum.  Thus  in  paying  this  one  item  the 
head  of  the  family  disposes  at  once  of  the  rent  of  his 
dwelling,  his  share  of  the  rent  of  the  windows,  stairs, 
and  common  portion  of  the  dwelling  parts  of  the  house, 
his  rates,  water,  gas,  and  perhaps  general  heating,  his 
own  house  service,  and  his  share  of  the  common 
service,  such  as  porters,  lift  attendants,  and  so  on. 
For  board  they  are  refeircd  to  the  restaurant  depart¬ 
ment.  On  consulting  the  tariff  they  find  that  they  can 
either  order  each  meal  as  in  a  club,  or  they  can  be 
boarded  at  so  much  per  head  per  day,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  number  and  class  of  meals  which  they 
take.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  able  at  a  glance 
to  calculate  accurately  their  yearly  average  table  ex¬ 
penses,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  numbers 
of  people.  They  would  further  find  that  if  there  was 
a  coffee-room  the  tariff  would  be  rather  lower  there 
than  if  their  meals  were  served  in  their  private  apart¬ 
ments.  Here  at  once  all  the  trouble  of  engaging  cooks 
and  buying  food  and  utensils  is  disposed  of.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  family,  on  taking  up  their  abode  in 
such  a  mansion,  preferred  to  pay  the  slight  increase 
demanded  for  dining  in  their  own  rooms,  and  never 
entered  the  coffee-room,  they  could  live  for  years 
without  knowing  even  by  sight,  much  less  by  social 
intercourse,  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  mansion. 
This  at  once  disposes  of  the  common  misconception 
that  almost  forced  social  intercourse  would  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  the  associated  mansion.  It  is  also  clear 


that  such  a  system  of  living  would  at  once  free  wives 
and  mothers  from  all  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping 
which  at  present  weighs  so  heavily  on  their  energies. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  economic  advantages  which  would 
be  presented  by  such  a  mansion,  the  opportunity  for 
so  rial  intercourse  was  desired  by  the  members,  the 
addition  of  a  general  sjlon  or  drawing-room,  and  as 
many  mere  common  advantages  as  the  different  con¬ 
stituencies  might  desire  and  for  which  they  might  be 
willin  » to  pay,  would  present  no  difficulties,  and  though, 

I  believe,  a  desirable  incident  of  the  scheme,  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  its  success.” 

WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  COOKS  ? 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  present 
scarcity  of  cooks  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  culinary  line  having  secured  them  homes 
of  their  own.  The  following  passage  from  Captain 
Burnaby’s  new  book.  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor, 
goes  to  show  that  England  is  not  the  only  country  where 
culinary  skill  is  rated  above  beauty  : — “  So  ycu  are 
married,  Osman  ?”  I  remarked.  “  Yes,  but  I  have  not 
seen  my  wife  for  three  years.”  “  Do  you  love  her  very 
much?”  “She  is  a  good  cook.  She  makes  a  soup 
which  ij  more  filling  than  even  my  brother’s  here,” 
pointing  to  Radford.  “  Is  she  pretty  ?”  “  Effendi,  I 

could  not  afford  to  marry  a  gotf»d-looking  girl.  There 
was  one  in  our  village — such  a  pretty  one,  u  ith  eyes  like 
a  hare,  and  plump  as  a  turkey — but  she  could  not  cook, 
and  her  father  wanted  too  much  for  her.”  “  Well,  what 
did  you  give  for  your  present  wife  ?”  “  Ten  liras 

(Turkish  pounds) ;  but  she  did  not  weigh  more  than 
40  okas  (about  loolb.)  She  was  very  cheap.  How¬ 
ever,  her  eyes  are  not  quite  straight ;  they  look  in  diffe¬ 
rent  directions.  But  that  does  not  signify.  She  can 
cook.”  “  Yes,”  said  the  farmer.  “  A  good  cook, 
Effendi,  that  is  what  I  said  to  myself  when  I  wanted  a 
wife.  Looks  don’t  last ;  but  cooking  is  an  art  which 
the  Prophet  himself  did  not  despise.” 


BASIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CASE  OF  THEM. 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


HI. — DAILY  ROUTINE. 


HEN  nurse  is  in  the  house  it  is  generally 
I  the  wisest  plan  to  let  her  manage  her  young 
charge  as  she  likes,  for,  whatever  you 
may  direct  her  to  do,  rest  satisfied  she 
•  will  contrive  to  do  precisely  as  she 
chooses  with  it,  being  persuaded  with  a 
persuasion  which  nobody  will  ever  succeed 
in  uprooting  that  she  alone  knows  best  in 
all  matters  concerning  baby,  whom,  for  the 
time  being,  she  considers  as  belonging  more 
to  herself  than  to  you.  Therefore,  unless 
she  is  detected  in  anything  flagrantly  wrong 
in  her  dealings  with  your  child,  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  her. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  large  class  of  monthly  nurses 
who  have  not  been  regularly  trmned  to  their  duties,  but 


are  efficient  in  them  in'many  respects,  well  recommended 
by  medical  men,  and  in  consequence  seldom  without 
an  engagement. 

When  this  usually  rather  exacting  and  positive  dame 
can  be  fairly  dispensed  with,  and  baby  is,  perhaps,  five 
or  six  weeks  old,  your  own  nurse  must  be  instructed 
what  to  do  with  it  and  for  it.  She  may  tell  you  (and 
rightly  most  likely)  she  knows  “  all  about  babies,”  but 
you  must  know  all  about  them  too,  and  let  her  under¬ 
stand  that  you  do.  Most  nurses  now  are  competent  to 
take  a  baby  from  the  month.  If  you  keep  no  nurse, 
however,  but  a  nursemaid  merely,  you  must  resolve 
upon  your  course  with  your  infant  and  resolutely  keep 
to  it. 

Its  food  is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  about. 

Do  not  attempt  to  give  it  artificial  nourishment  if  you 
have  a  sufficiency  of  its  natural  sustenance.  Some 
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women,  usually  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  allow  their 
baby  to  eat  bread  and  water,  bread  and  milk,  and  some¬ 
times  gruel  even,  a  day  or  two  after  its  birth,  although 
they  may  have,  perhaps,  almost  more  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with  of  its  proper  food.  This  is  wrong, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  child,  whose  stomach  is  not 
strong  enough  yet  for  the  reception  of  solids,  and  it 
lays  a  cruelly  mistaken  foundation  for  its  health.  It  is 
a  mother’s  imperative  duty  to  let  baby  have  its  own. 
It  is  its  own,  poor  little  soul,  its  one  possession  in  the 
wide  world  it  has  come  to  live  in,  and  to  let  another 
perform  your  task,  or  to  feed  it  by  artificial  means 
from  purely  vain,  selfish  motives,  is  as  great  a  mistake  as 
one  can  well  conceive. 

In  feeding  baby  naturally  he  is  often  very  much 
overfed,  for  although  he  knows  when  he  has  had 
enough  as  well  as  anybody,  the  temptation  is  very 
strong  within  him  not  to  let  his  “  comfort”  be  taken 
from  him  until  the  very  last  moment.  He  likes  to 
nestle  to  it  and  to  be  “  cuddled” — not  because  he 
wants  it  often,  but  because  he  likes  to  be  near  it,  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  his  property  as  it  were. 

In  the  daytime  this  can  be  checked  and  prevented ; 
it  is  at  night  when  baby  becomes  inordinately  attentive 
to  his  estate,  and  it  means  to  the  fagged,  weary  mother 
terrible  depression,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  wan  looks 
in  the  morning. 

Let  him  have  his  first  breakfast  just  before  you  get 
up,  you  yourself  being  provided  with  a  tumbler  of  pure 
new  milk — a  wonderful  support  you  will  find. 

Then  he  must  lie  in  bed  until  you  have  breakfasted 
and  are  ready  to  dress  him.  Nine  is  a  very  good  hour 
for  this  pleasurable  task.  At  first  you  will  probably 
have  a  little  trouble  with  baby  about  this  waiting 
business  ;  naturally  restless  when  awake,  lying  still  and 
doing  nothing  does  not  suit  him.  He  cannot  handle 
things  yet.  By  doing  nothing  I  mean  that  there  is  not 
much  variety  before  him  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing. 
The  top  of  the  bedstead  and  the  ceiling  may  be  attrac¬ 
tive  enough  for  a  few  moments,  but  not  for  long. 
Besides,  they  do  not  move,  and  our  young  friend  loves 
movement. 

I-ong  before  we  delightedly  say  “  Baby  takes  notice” 
he  has  begun  to  do  so.  Vacantly  though  his  eyes  may 
roam  round  the  room,  still  he  sees,  and  keeps  them 
fixed  longer  on  things  that  please  him.  If  he  is  in 
good  health,  and  is  a  strong  robust  child,  a  little  crying 
will  not  hurt  him.  It  is  not  likely  the  crjing  will  last 
more  than  a  few  minutes  if  he  has  just  had  a  good 
breakfast,  for  he  wants  nothing,  is  comfortable  of  course, 
and  has  in  reality  nothing  to  cry  for. 

Keep  to  one  hour,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  for 
baby’s  rising  in  the  morning  and  for  his  bedtime.  Re¬ 
markably  soon  he  will  know  as  well  as  you  when  these 
periods  arrive.  After  dressing  him  give  him  his  second 
breakfast,  not  before,  as  the  operation  of  washing  and 
necessarily  turning  his  little  body  about  is  apt  to  derange 
the  functions  for  digesting  it. 

A  very  young  child  will  now,  usually,  be  very  sleepy, 
and  expect  to  go  to  bed  again  at  once,  sleeping  some¬ 
times  for  three  or  four  hours  uninterruptedly ;  but  an 
older  one  of,  say,  three  or  four  months,  will  feel  inclined 


for  a  little  play.  Teach  him  at  the  very  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lie  and  play  upon  his  back.  Accustom  him 
to  be  put  down  thus  anywhere  at  your  pleasure  ;  the 
convenience  of  this  to  you  in  days  to  come  will  be 
incalculable,  as  you  need  never,  when  suddenly  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  him  out  of  your  arms  and  no  one  being 
handy  to  take  him,  be  in  fear  that  the  result  will  be  a 
violent  fit  of  screaming.  The  floor,  well  protected 
from  draught,  is  the  best  place  for  him  to  rest  upon. 
Sofas  are  dangerous,  and  the  purpose  desired  can  be 
answered  fully  by  putting  some  warm  thick  material 
upon  the  floor,  a  doubled  blanket  for  instance,  or  a 
carriage  rug.  A  very  excellent  plan  to  adopt  is  the 
making  of  a  “  floor  mattress”  for  baby.  Make  a  mat¬ 
tress,  a  yard  and  a  half  square,  of  good  strong  ticking  ; 
the  stuffing  should  be  of  good  white  flocks  or  wool — 
in  fact,  let  it  be  like  an  ordinary  mattress,  but  not  so 
thick.  At  the  part  meant  for  the  bottom  and  upon  the 
sides  put  good  stout  American  cloth  let  this  be  of  nice 
quality  or  it  will  crack  and  otherwise  wear  badly ;  six 
or  eight  passes  with  the  needle  and  twine  at  even  inter¬ 
vals  will  keep  the  leather  firmly  to  the  mattress,  and 
the  side  pieces  are  not  difficult  to  sew  on  neatly  and 
nicely.  This  is  a  splendid  present  to  make  baby,  and 
an  inexpensive  one.  It  can  be  put  down  anywhere  and 
the  bottom  washed  when  required,  which  could  not  be 
done  if  of  ticking  only  without  unripping  completely. 
Let  two  large  tings  be  sewed  on  half  a  yard  apart  at 
one  end  of  the  mattress  to  hang  it  up  by,  or  se  w  a  stout, 
long  piece  of  tape  to  it  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  and 
bound  with  it  when  not  in  use.  On  this  he  can  lie,  and 
roll  and  kick  t>  his  heart’s  content ;  it  will  do  him  no 
end  of  good,  will  stretch  and  strengthen  and  straighten 
his  limbs.  Behind  him  put  a  couple  of  chairs  or  a 
towel-horse  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  reaching  well  to 
the  floor,  so  that  no  cold  currents  of  air  from  open 
doors  can  reach  him. 

Whilst  he  is  enjoying  his  kick  you  can,  if  need  be, 
accomplish  many  a  little  household  matter  in  comfort, 
knowing  that  he  is  happy ;  or  if  there  be  no  such 
need  a  rest  wid  do  you  no  harm.  Take  care  of 
yourself.  To  do  so  is  in  part  taking  care  of  baby. 
Half  an  hour  is  about  as  much  as  he  will  care  for  at 
first  in  the  rolling  and  kicking  line,  but  I  have  known 
babies  enjoy  themselves  in  this  manner  for  an  hour 
or  two,  screaming  and  gesticulating  with  pleasure.  He 
must  have  a  little  nursing  now — he  deserves  it,  a 
little  carrying  about  in  the  room,  out  in  the  hall  and 
back  again,  and  so  on,  just  to  amuse  him,  to  put  crying 
and  fretfulness  quite  out  of  his  head,  and  make  him 
thoroughly  good-humoured  and  happy  before  taking 
his  morning  snooze. 

This  snooze  should  be  a  long  one,  but  the  length 
will  depend  upon  the  child’s  age.  Three  or  four  hours 
for  young  babies,  but  children  of  eight  or  nine  months 
will  probably  not  sleep  for  more  than  about  two  hours 
at  one  time.  Put  him,  after  he  has  enjoyed  the  slight 
luncheon  he  will  require  now,  into  his  cradle  or  cot, 
with  his  body  well  covered — that  is,  warmly,  but  not 
heavily  covered — but  leave  the  head  as  free  from  any 
wrapping  up  as  possible.  Let  his  pillow  be  cool  and  light. 
I  have  seen  babies  asleep,  with  their  heads  so  hot  from 
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some  woollen  covering  though tlessljr  put  on  them,  of 
from  lying  on  a  pillow  covered  with  flannel,  that  the 
perspiration  has  literally  dropped  from  them. 

Take  baby  up  directly  his  first  awakening  whimper 
teaches  you.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  cry  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and,  if  he  has  slept  well,  he  certainly  is  entitled  to 
a  little  consideration  now.  Take  him  up,  then,  before  he 
tells  you  his  indignation  at  your  neglect  by  crying.  Talk 
to  him  cheerily  when  you  go  in,  keeping  up  a  constant 
small  fire  of  chatter  suited  to  his  comprehension,  and  most 
likely  he  will,  listening  intently  to  the  voice  he  already 
loves,  let  you  pull  up  the  blind  or  do  any  other  small 
matter  about  the  room  with  the  greatest  good-humour, 
and  meanwhile  his  babyship  is  unconsciously  to  himself 
learning  an  excellent  little  lesson  upon  patience. 

“Where  is  my  dinner  ?”  is  now  the  question  re¬ 
volving  itself  in  his  mind,  so  make  him  comfortable, 
and  then  give  it  him  without  delay. 

Having  slept  well,  baby  bids  fair  to  be  in  a  splendid 
frame  of  mind,  and  all  I  can  say  about  it  is,  “  Be 
thankful,  and  keep  him  so.” 

He  may  have  cried  a  little  when  put  to  sleep,  not 
because  he  has  been  so  put,  but  because  of  a  little 
ache  or  pain,  always  ready  enough  to  come  to  him 
after  meal-times.  When  this  is  the  case  no  notice  need 
be  taken  of  ii,  as  it  is  likely  to  go  away  as  quickly  as 
it  came.  Avoid  going  to  him  if  possible  ;  it  would 
thoroughly  awaken  him,  and  it  would  put  a  not-wished- 
for  idea  of  getting  up  ag.in  into  his  head.  If  not  in 
pain — and  I  think  the  most  experienced  mother  will  be 
able  to  tell  a  “  pa  n-cry”  from  a  “  temper-cry” — but 
awake  from  some  unaccountable  motive,  a  dream  or 
sudden  noi-.e  perhaps,  ibis  cry  will  not  last  long.  At 
all  events,  if  the  young  man  has  eaten  well,  and  is  not 
fOirlyfrom  any  cause,  he  must  be  taught  to  behave 
himself,  and  cannot  expect  any  notice  to  be  taken  of 
his  great  impertinence  at  wishing  to  get  up  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Dinner  over — he  is  usually,  by-the-bye,  if  in  perfect 
health,  ravenously  ready  for  it — he  may  “  kick”  again 
for  a  little  while  upon  his  mattress  ;  very  convenient, 
tor  now  it  is  probably  his  mother’s  luncheon  or  dinner 
hour. 

This  kick  and  roll  of  his  are  so  important  that  I 
must  again  allude  to  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  bad  thing 
both  for  himself  and  his  nurse  to  have  a  child  almost 
constantly  in  arms.  It  cramps  his  legs,  weakens  his 
back,  and  it  is  a  woeful  waste  of  time  with  nurse  too. 
A  little  nursing  is  all  very  well  and  necessary,  but  not 
too  much. 

After  dinner  baby  is  entitled  to  be  carried  out  for  a 
w'alk,  or,  if  old  enough,  to  a  ride  in  his  perambulator. 
But  he  ought  to  bj  at  least  six  months  old  before  he 
sits  up  in  his  rides.  A  comfortable  half-rec  ining 
posture  can  be  easily  arranged  for  him  with  the  aid  of 
a  cushion  and  a  shawl. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  “Send  your  children  out  in  the 
air,  never  mind  what  weather  it  may  be.” 

Now  some  winds,  easterly  especially,  are  nothing 
less  than  killing  to  some,  and  always  more  or  less  in¬ 
jurious  to  others,  therefore,  if  you  are  disposed  to  pass 
over  the  fact  that  it  rains,  the  perambulator  hood  being 


folly  able  to  keep  wet  from  baby,  on  no  account  let 
him  be  chilled  and  nipped  with  a  piercing,  “  unkind 
wind.” 

He  will  generally  sleep  a  great  deal  when  out,  after 
his  wonderment  at  the,  to  him,  extraordinary  and  new 
sights  he  sees  has  diminished,  and  he  will  certainly 
expect  a  plentiful  tea  when  he  comes  home.  Six  is  a 
capital  hour  for  his  bedtime. 

Baby  has  been  well  treated  this  day  !  His  food  and 
rest  have  been  taken  at  regular  and  well-chosen  in¬ 
tervals  ;  his  comfort  has  been  studied,  but  he  has  neither 
been  pampered  nor  humoured.  There  has  been  no 
need  for  it,  and  mother  and  nurse  obtain  their  well- 
earned  reward  by  getting  some  more  than  precious 
hours  of  leisure,  enhanced  in  value  by  the  knowledge 
that  their  pet  is  well  and  happy  as  well  as  quiet. 

At  about  eight,  an  infant  managed  as  I  have  said 
will  expect  a  little  more  to  eat  or  drink,  and  when 
the  tiny  voice  is  heard  in  its  first  complainings  some 
one  should  go  to  it  at  once,  in  this  case  the  mother,  as 
it  is  in  the  next  chapter  we  will  say  a  little  about 
artificial  foods.  Not  to  take  it  up,  however,  and  wrap 
a  shawl  round  it,  and  bring  it  downstairs  to  stare  at 
the  wonderful  gas  with  its  big,  amazed  eyes,  and  thus 
get  thoroughly  established  in  somebody’s  arms  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  No,  such  a  proceeding  will  ruin 
any  baby’s  “  intentions,”  however  good  they  may  be. 

So  up  in  the  dark  lie  down  by  him,  and  give  him  his 
second  supper  thus.  If  fed  artificially,  his  “  boitle”  will 
satisfy  him. 

Never  accustom  baby  to  a  light  in  the  room.  He  is 
but  a  stranger  here  after  all,  and  may  be  excused  if 
the  sight  of  a  candle  or  lamp  makes  him  think  of  day¬ 
light  and  his  dressing-hour. 

Only  at  first,  though,  will  he  be  thus  innocently 
mistaken.  He  will  surprise  you  with  the  speediness  with 
which  he  will  fall  into  your  views  and  rules  if  properly 
brought  under  his  notice,  and,  as  I  have  premised 
before,  if  soon  enough. 

He  will  now  do  comfortably  enough  until  you  go  to 
bed.  If  he  sleep  in  a  cot  beside  you  there  will  be  the 
less  difficulty  in  keeping  him  from  over-feeding  ;  but 
mothers  are  weak,  and  baby  being  allowed  to  come 
into  the  “  big  bed”  just  for  ten  minutes  may  perhaps 
take  up  his  quarters  therein  for  the  whole  night.  Then 
is  mother’s  weariness,  spoken  about  before,  almost 
certain  to  be  an  unwelcome  guest  next  day.  if,  how¬ 
ever,  he  habitually  sleep  with  you,  remember,  valuing 
peaceful  nights,  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning — the 
day  of  his  birth :  our  baby  is  precocious  upon  this 
subject — to  put  him  gently  off’  your  arm  each  time  he 
has  had  a  fresh  supply  of  food.  If  you  do  not,  every 
movement  of  yours  will  awaken  him,  or  at  least  arouse 
him,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  he  will  constitute  the 
night  one  long  supper  hour. 

in  concluding  this  chapter,  let  me  say  that  the  direc¬ 
tions  I  have  given  for  baby’s  daily  management  in  an 
ordinary  way — illness,  of  course,  involves  some  change 
in  them — are  easy  to  any  one  willing  to  follow  them 
strictly.  They  are  not  merely  ffowery  pictures  about 
ideal  infants,  but  facts  gained  from  actual  personal 
experience. 
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Paris,  October. 

'E  shall  not  have  much  to  say  of  Paris 
this  month,  politics  not  being  in  our 
line,  and  the  great  city  being  fevered 
and  absorbed  just  now  by  the  great 
*  electoral  crisis  it  is  going  through.  No 
gaiety  of  any  sort  is  going  on  here, 
unless  a  few  official  dinners  and  recepti>  ns 
may  be  called  such.  Even  in  the  country 
there  are  no  fetes,  and  vie  de  chdteau  seems  to 
have  no  particular  attractions.  Even  the 
pleasures  of  la  chasse  are  partly  neglected 
^  while  such  high  interests  are  at  stake  and 
the  fate  of  our  country  is  being  decided  in  the  fearful 
struggle  between  so  many  contending  factions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  autumn 
races  have  been  little  short  of  a  failure.  Real  grandes 
dames  were  altogether  missing,  and  the  weighing  in¬ 
closure  was  invaded  by  those  who  are  anything  but 
grandes  dames,  although  aping  them  sometimes  with 
no  little  success.  Short  cloth  skirts  with  tight-fitting 
paletots  to  match,  trimmed  with  large  jet  buttons  en¬ 
graved  with  the  wearer’s  initials  in  oxidised  silver,  were 
in  great  majority,  and  are  indeed  quite  a  fureurys'^x.  now, 
as  well  as  the  small  hats  of  English  felt,  trimmed  with 
bronze  feathers. 

The  first  muffs  of  the  season  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  same  time  as  hot  roast  chestnuts  at  the 
corner  of  Paris  streets.  Very  dainty  and  coquettish 
they  are,  these  muffs  of  microscopic  shape,  and  truly 
preferable  to  the  majestic  fur  bags  of  our  grandmothers. 
They  are  made  of  velvet,  satin,  plush,  or  other  material, 
and  fur  is  used  only  for  the  lining  and  border.  They 
are  ornamented  with  passementerie,  embroidered, 
spangled,  and  otherwise  beautified  in  every  possible 
way.  They  should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  over- 
garment,  and  with  each  costume  a  special  muff  is  now 
considered  de  rigueur. 

Some  of  our  elegantes  have  their  initials  or  crest 
upon  their  sleeves.  More  than  this,  there  are  muffs 
entirely  composed  of  flowers — velvet  and  satin  flowers. 
Thus  it  is  in  a  perfumed  bouquet  that  ladies  of  fashion 
now  shelter  their  hands,  for  muffs  are  scented  just  in 
the  same  way  as  sachets. 

Feather  muffs  are  also  very  elegant.  Some  are  of 
niordoree  feathers,  of  marabout,  and  others,  again,  of 
tips  of  ostrich  feathers.  We  have  seen  one  composed 
of  rose-coloured  feathers  destined  for  a  princess ;  none, 
indeed,  but  a  royal  highness’s  hands  could  be  worthy  of 
such  a  nest. 

The  muff  gives  additional  grace  to  a  lady  ;  it  gives 
her  an  attitude,  and  they  toy  with  it  just  as  they  do 
with  a  fan.  If  Parisian  muffs  could  speak,  what 
interesting  tales  they  might  tell ! 


The  diplomatic  world  is  the  only  one  which  gives 
the  least  signs  of  hospitality  just  now.  The  passage 
through  Paris  of  foreigners  of  distinction  is  the  cause 
of  dinners  and  receptions  at  the  embassies.  Last  week 
there  was  a  grand  dinner  party  at  the  Spanish  Embassy 
in  honour  of  Marshal  Quesada,  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  in  Spain,  and  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bailen. 

The  topics  of  the  day,  politics  apart,  are  the  marriage 
of  M'le.  Constance  de  Rothschild  with  M.  Flower,  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Gontaut  B  ron,  ambassador  of 
France  at  Berlin,  and  the  return  of  Don  Fran9ois 
d’ Assise  from  London  to  his  mansion  in  the  Rue 
Lesueur,  while  Queen  Isabella  has  changed  her  mind 
and  given  up  her  plan  of  spending  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  has  been  most  fortunate  in  its 
initial  piece  for  the  r entree.  Under  the  auspicious  title 
La  Cle  cTOr,  the  new  play  of  MM.  Octave  Feuillet 
and  Louis  Gallet,  with  music  by  Eugene  Gautier,  has, 
indeed,  opened  an  era  of  triumph  for  this  privileged 
theatre. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Mile.  Bastet  obtains  a  double  suc¬ 
cess  both  of  talent  and  beauty  ;  her  toilets  have  created 
quite  a  sensation,  especially  her  travelling  costume  of 
ruby-coloured  Indian  cashmere,  with  tunic  of  silk 
chenille  ;  bourrette  of  the  same  colour. 

The  reprise  of  the  Chandt  her ,  by  Alfred  de  Musset, 
had  all  the  importance  of  a  first  representation. 
Mile.  Croizette,  besides  her  real  talent  as  a  comedian, 
displays  a  number  ol  most  fanciful  toilets.  Exceed- 
ingly  pretty  among  others  are  a  dainty  morning  toilet  of 
fiincy  brocaded  material  in  a  large  flowery  pattern, 
with  large  cluster  of  roses  on  the  bosom  and  bouquet 
of  field-flowers  in  the  hand,  and  another  toilet  of 
pale  green  faille  with  lace  quillings  and  mauve  ribbon. 
Simple  in  itself,  but  what  grace  in  the  cut !  what 
elegance  in  the  flow  of  lace  and  ribbon  ! 

The  Bouffes-Parisiennes  are  giving  a  new  operetta 
which  may  certainly  rank  among  its  most  popular 
works  —  such  as  La  Timbale  iF  dr  gent  and  liladam 
I'Archiduc.  The  libretto,  w'ritten  by  a  real  poet, 
M.  Paul  Ferrier,  abounds  with  witty  verses,  and  the 
music,  by  M.  Serpelte,  easy  and  melodious,  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  words  and  action  of  the  play.  La  Petite 
Muette — such  is  the  alread\  celebrated  name  of  this 
operetta — gives  to  the  beautiful  Madame  Theo  a  fresh 
occasion  of  displaying  her  grace  and  talent.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  play  with  more  finesse  and  charming  spirit 
than  the  lovely  diva.  At  the  Varietes  the  author  of 
Froufrou  is  also  winning  fresh  laurels  with  a  new 
comedie  entitled  La  Cigale,  voted  by  all  amateurs  an 
intellectual  treat  indeed,  but  which  want  of  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  speak  of  to-day. 
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648. — New  Paletot. 

[^Made-up  Pattern,  2j,gd.;  Hat  Pattern,  is.  (id. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  “^o,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covint  Garden.) 


B3LL  woollen  materials,  without  exception — 
V  cashmere,  and  even  tartan — are  manu- 

factured  this  year  so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
neigeuse.  All  are  speckled,  flaked,  clotted,  and 
this  irregular  kind  of  raised  work  in  soft  wool  or  floss 
silk  is  the  distinctive  trait  of  neigeuse.  But  before 
describing  these  novel  tissues  we  will  first  say  a  few 


words  upon  the  cloth  vigogne,  which  will  certainly  be 
this  winter  the  greatest  rival  of  neigeuse  textures  of  all 
kinds  as  well  for  dresses  as  for  mantles.  Cloth  vigogne 
is  a  sort  of  cloth,  very  soft,  warm,  and  light,  and  either 
self-coloured — finely  striped — or  with  an  imperceptible 
chessboard  pattern.  Not  being  very  expensive  it  will 
make  up  useful  costumes  for  the  winter.  For  mantles. 
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paletots,  and  jackets  tlie  self-coloured  vigogne  alone  is 
employed. 

Thibet  cloth,  thicker  than  vigogne,  is  of  finer  texture 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  long  hairs  which  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  pull  out.  Real  Thibet  cloth  is  a  very 


and  bronze  green,  dark  prune  and  maroon  and  iron- 
grey,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  brighter  or  lighter  colours 
about  them. 

Of  neigeuse  there  is  a  large  variety  :  Uger  ueigeuse,  a 
mottled  fabric  and  knick- cash  mere  in  seal  colour,  bronze 


649. — Walking  Costumf. 

{^Made-up  Pattern^  5/.  6^/.;  Flat  Pattern.  2s.  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrutta-street.  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-OflSec  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  OfiSce,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


handsome  and  very  expensive  material,  either  self- 
coloured  or  very  finely  speckled,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  imitations  of  it  more  or  less  good  in  quality  and  high 
in  price.  Hairy  cloth-like  tissues  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  series  of  fashionable  materials  this  winter. 
Very  dark  colours  are  preferred,  such  as  marine  blue 


green,  golden  maroon,  and  moss  colour ;  mosaic  neigeuse. 
with  armour-like  pattern  and  tiny  flakes  ;  neigeuse  ondulee 
and  neigeuse  bouclee ,  two  varieties  of  thick  clotted  material 
in  various  shades  of  colour  ;  ecossaise  neigeuse  in  all  the 
colours  of  Scotch  clans  ;  cheviot  neigeuse  of  very  good 
quality,  soft  and  with  clots  of  floss  silk  •,  fa^nnee  neigeuse 


UM 


650. — RiciPTDN  Toilette. 

[^Made-up  Pattern,  6s.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  41'. — Madame  A.  Letelliek,  Henrietta-street,  Covint  Garden.) 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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651 — Rkiption  Dress. 

(^Made-up  Pattern,  6r.  f^d.;  hint  Pattern.  4J. — Madame  A.  Lf.tellif.r,  30,  H^nrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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652. — Visiting  Costume. 

(MuJe-ufi  Fattern,  6s.  6 J.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  ys,  Henrutta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street  Covent  Garden.) 
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653  — Elegant  Toilettes. 

{Made-up  Pattern  of  either,  6j.  (id.;  Flat  Pattern.  41, — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  llenrietta-etreet.  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-OflBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Ghirden.) 
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in  a  variety  of  pretty  patterns  ;  and  Jardiniere  neigeuse, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  fabrics  of  the  kind,  speckled 
with  tiny  dots  of  brilliant-coloured  silk. 

We  took  note  of  all  these  new  fabrics  at  the  great 
magasins  of  the  Louvre.  In  other  fashionable  establish¬ 
ments  we  have  since  observed  that  tissues  of  the  same 


always  be  understood  to  mean  the  soft  twilled  woollens 
splotched  all  over  with  clots  or  gouts  of  wool  or  silk, 
eithe»'  of  the  same  shade  or  of  some  contrasting  colour, 
whii  h  are  now  displayed  with  such  profusion  in  all  our 
nuigatins  de  tiouveaut'es. 

Of  ft’e  fancy  vigogne  cloths  spoken  of  above  there 


654. — Evening  Toilette. 

{^Mad‘.up  Pattern,  ts.  (id.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letelliea,  7,0,  Henrietta-ttreet,  C'.viiit  Cardin.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  Ki»'<?-stve8t  Cafaat  Garden.) 


Style  as  those  called  neigeuse  go  by  the  names  of  mousse 
and  hurrette. 

In  order  to  avoid  puzzling  our  readers  by  a  number 
of  different  names  we  wish  here  distinctly  to  affirm  that 
migcuse,  mousse,  and  bourrette  are  all  synonymous  terms 
for  the  new  clotted  and  rough-faced  tissues  now  so 
much  the  fashion.  Either  of  the  three  must  therefore 


are  also  numberless  varieties  which  may  justly  be 
divided  into  two  series,  the  plain  and  the  hairy,  the 
latter  being  subdivisioned  into  a  number  of  fleecy,  curly, 
long  or  short  haired,  speckled  or  self-coloured  cloth. 
All  are  suitable  for  winter  out-of-door  costumes. 

Neigeuse  requires,  as  a  trimming,  bands  of  plain  velvet 
or  plush  and  plain  rep  galloon  ;  while  fcr  solf-colourcd 
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cloths  and  cashmere  a  whole  multitude  of  fancy  galloons 
are  called  into  play,  and  produce  a  new  and  very  effec¬ 
tive  tout  emcntble  in  the  way  of  walking  costumes. 

Nor  are  these  galloons  as  rich  and  expensive  as  might 
be  imagined  from  the  description  of  some  particularly 
elegant  costumes.  No  doubt  there  are  very  splendid 
galloons,  brocaded  in  velvet  over  satin  or  silk  rep  ;  but 
there  are  also  much  simpler  ones,  brocaded  in  floss  silk 
over  mohair  braid,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  also 
extremely  good. 

We  have  just  been  examining  a  large  serie;  of  such 


coloured  floss  silk  over  a  strip  of  cloth  of  any  colour. 
The  cloth  being  made  of  exactly  the  colour  of  the  dress, 
the  embroidery  produces  the  effect  of  being  worked 
upon  the  material  itself.  Very  pretty  leaf  and  double 
Grecian  patterns  are  worked  in  this  way.  The  most 
fashionable  of  all  are  in  shades  of  moss  green  over  dark 
brown  blue  or  bronze,  or  in  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange  over  dark  prune  indigo  or  black. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  more  costly  tissues  and  dressy 
toilettes,  we  find  thick  satin  fabrics,  heavily  brocaded 
in  velvet  of  a  darker  or  lighter  shade,  or  an  altogether 


655. — CovNTRY  Hat. 


galloons,  varying  in  price  from  about  eighteenpcnce  to 
half-a-crown  a  yard  ;  their  width  is  about  two  inches  ; 
their  texture  fine  mohair  basket-work,  embroidered  by 
machine  in  several  shades  of  floss  silk.  The  colour 
depends  upon  that  of  the  dress.  Thus  for  a  seal-brown 
vigogne  cloth  the  galloon  might  be  pale  buff  or  brown, 
with  seal-coloured  pattern  ;  for  a  bronze  dress,  slate 
grey,  with  bronze  pattern ;  for  a  navy  blue  costume, 
pale  blue  or  pearl  grey,  with  navy  blue  pattern  ;  and 
so  on. 

Another  style  of  trimming,  which  may  be  had  ready 
made,  and  is  very  effective,  is  a  border  embroidered  in 


contrasting  colour — brocades  and  damasse  silks,  an.i 
various  new  kinds  of  matelasse.  These  are  still  to  be 
combined,  as  was  already  the  fashion  last  winter,  with 
plain  silks  and  velvets,  failles  and  satins. 

There  is  something  so  peculiarly  graceful  and  be¬ 
coming  in  the  soft  folds  of  a  draped  skirt,  be  it  called 
tunic,  polonaise,  or  scarf,  that  a  return  to  perfectly 
plain  dresses  seems  very  difficult,  and  is  by  no  means 
probable,  as  far  at  least  as  this  winter  goes. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  polonaise,  but 
it  still  remains  the  foundation  of  many  toilettes.  It  is 
so  long,  so  very  long,  as  to  be  in  reality  a  Princess 
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dress  draped  so  low  that  scarcely  two  or  three  Inches 
of  the  underskirt  show,  and  that  only  at  the  sides  and 
back,  for  the  polonaise  nearly  touches  the  ground  in 
front.  In  some  instances  a  cuirass  or  jacket  bodice  is 
worn,  bat  even  then  a  plain  skirt  appears  too  bare,  too 
simple,  and  two  skirts  are  superposed,  the  upper  one 
draped  low  over  the  other,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
polonaise.  Of  course  the  whole  of  this  underskirt  need 
not  be  of  the  same  material ;  a  bas  de  juporty  trimmed 
with  a  deep  plisse,  or  a  number  of  narrow  ones,  suf¬ 
fices,  or  merely  a  wide  band  of  velvet  or  embroidered 
cashmere. 

As  a  rule  the  thick  hairy  cloths  of  the  season  are 
employed  for  complete  walking  costumes,  neigeuse  for 
home  dresses  or  morning  out-of-door  costumes,  and 
toilettes  of  ceremony  are  composed  of  brocaded  and 
floriated  silks  and  velvets. 

Among  the  toilettes  of  the  month  we  may  mention 
a  costume  of  Florentine  bronze  Thibet  cloth  made  per¬ 
fectly  tight  and  buttoned  at  the  back  about  half-w'ay 
down  the  skirt,  where  it  is  looped  en  cascade  with  a 
trimming  of  very  finely  pleated  (lutings  of  faille  to 
match.  The  underskirt  is  trimmed  with  similar  flutings 
as  well  as  the  bodice,  sleeves,  and  pockets. 

Another  walking  costume  is  partly  of  neigeuse  and 
partly  of  double  twilled  cashmere.  The  neigeuse  is  of 
a  dull  shade  of  blue  dotted  all  over  with  silver  grey, 
the  cashmere  is  dark  indigo  blue.  Of  the  underskirt 
nothing  shows  but  a  deep  fluting  of  the  blue  cashmere  ; 
a  long  polonaise-like  skirt  of  neigeuse  is  draped  low 
down  at  the  back.  It  is  trimmed  round  with  a  cross¬ 
way  band  of  dark  blue  velvet.  The  bodice  is  a  long 
jacket  with  deep  round  basque ;  it  is  of  the  blue  cash¬ 
mere,  trimmed  with  bands  of  neigeuse.  This  trimming 
forms  a  plain  turned-down  collar  continued  in  long 
facings  down  the  front  (but  not  in  the  middle),  and 
turned  down  to  form  a  border  a  few  inches  from  the 
bottom  all  round  the  basque.  The  jacket  is  fastened 
down  the  middle  with  small  dark  blue  corozo  buttons. 
Cashmere  sleeves  with  neigeuse  facings  and  square 
pockets  trimmed  to  correspond. 

A  dress  which  forms  a  pretty  variety  from  the  usual 
run  of  neigeuse  materials  is  of  iron-grey  cashmere 
finely  streaked  with  Vesuve  red,  old  and  new  gold, 
Mexique  and  ciel  blue,  moss  and  bronze  green,  Wack 
and  white.  A  long  skirt,  trimmed  with  silk  fringe  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  material,  surmoun'ed  with  pretty 
fancy  galloon  to  match,  is  draped  over  a  skirt  of  black 
velveteen.  The  bodice  is  made  with  a  plain  square 
postillion  at  the  back  and  pointed  in  front  it  is  open 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  at  the  top,  showing  an  under¬ 
waistcoat  of  iron-grey  silk  fastened  with  tiny  silk  buttons. 
All  the  outlines  of  this  elegant  bodice  are  bound  with 
black  velvet.  The  buttons  are  also  of  black  velvet. 
The  sleeves  are  very  narrow.  A  deep  turned-down 
collar  and  cufls  are  worn  with  this  dress. 

An  elegant  dress  is  of  myrtle-green  silk  and  wool 
bourrette.  The  skirt  is  trimmed.  The  back  widths, 
without  any  trimming,  are  pleated  lengthwise  from  the 
waist.  Polonaise  open  in  a  square  in  front,  arranged 
in  pleats  across  the  sk>rt,  fastened  under  the  left  arm 
and  trimmed  all  round  as  well  as  upon  the  left  side 


with  a  fringe  of  soft  and  fluffy  woollen  balls.  The 
opening  of  the  polonaise  is  filled  up  with  a  plastron  of 
finely-pleated  Nile  green  faille.  The  sleeves  of  bour¬ 
rette  are  trimmed  with  facings  of  the  same  Nile- 
coloured  faile. 

Another  is  of  seal-coloured  faille  and  neigeuse  of 
the  same  colour,  finely  streaked  with  silver  white.  The 
front  part  is  pleated  lengthwise  from  the  neck  down  to 
the  two  flounces,  divided  by  a  ruche,  which  are  placed 
round  the  bottom.  Polonaise  of  the  bourrette,  open 
in  front,  edged  with  ruches  and  trimmed  with  bows 
of  faille  similar  to  the  skirt.  AH  the  flounces  and  all 
the  ruches  are  pricked  out  round  the  edge.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  pleated 
revers  of  faille. 

A  handsome  dinner  dress  is  of  prune-coloured  velvet 
with  tablier  of  pale  gold  satin  brocaded  with  velvet 
of  a  lighter  shade  of  prune.  The  outlines  of  the 
tablier  are  bound  with  old  gold  galloon  describing 
clover  leaves.  The  plastron  of  the  bodice  is  of  the 
same  style  as  the  tablier,  as  well  as  the  revers  of  the 
prune  velvet  sleeves.  A  deep  Louis  Xlll.  collar  ot 
Genoese  guipure  and  cufF>  of  the  same  turned  up  over 
the  sleeves  are  an  appropriate  finish  to  this  stylish 
toilette. 

With  black  faille  and  grenadine  the  moonlight  beads 
employed  with  discernment  are  very  pretty  and  effec¬ 
tive.  Very  handsome  chenille  and  bead  embroidery 
and  fringe  are  sometimes  artistically  blended  with 
draperies  of  silk  or  crepe  de  chine  for  evening  dress, 
but  for  the  daytime  coloured  beads  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  always  give  a  toilette  a  gaudy  tinsel-like  appear¬ 
ance  which  ladies  of  taste  will  avoid. 

Paletots  are  made  decidedly  longer  than  last  winter, 
or  at  least  the  very  long  models,  which  were  then  the 
exception,  are  now  the  rule.  Cheviot  cloth,  Thibet 
cloth,  and  a  variety  of  hairy,  fleecy,  or  felt-like  cloths 
are  used  for  everyday  paletots,  while  matelasse  and 
velvets  compose  the  most  dressy  style  of  confection. 
Besides  the  paletot  shape,  fastened  either  straight  down 
or  across  the  front,  there  is  scarcely  any  model  to  be 
seen  but  the  visite,  with  wide  square-cut  sleeves  cut 
from  the  side-pieces.  This  is  a  more  dressy  style  than 
the  palttot,  and  is  made  either  of  fine  Thibet  cloth  or 
of  velvet.  Very  handsome  passementerie  and  galloons 
are  used  in  profusion  for  the  trimming  of  these  winter 
mantles.  Large  circles  formed  of  soutache  are  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  the  ornamentation  of  new  paletots 
and  vibites  for  the  season  sometimes  thick  silk  or 
chenille  tassels  drop  from  the  middle  of  these  circles. 
Thick  galloons  of  black  silk  or  silk  and  mohair  with 
chenille  patterns  form  very  handsome  trimmings,  and 
the  new  fringes,  with  balls  or  tufts  of  chenille,  are  also 
very  effective. 

Bonnets  are,  upon  the  whole,  small  again,  and  the 
capote  shape,  upon  the  whole,  prevails. 

We  doubt  whether  the  much-talked-of  moonlight  beads 
will  have  all  the  success  predicted  to  them  for  the  winter 
season.  Since  the  beginning  of  October  we  have  seen 
quite  a  profusion  of  black  tulle  bonnets  embroidered 
with  these  clair  de  lune  beads,  but  this  was  the  demi- 
saison  bonnet,  and  will  not  do  for  a  winter  chapeau.  It 
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will  not  now  be  worn,  except  for  the  theatre.  Soft 
French  felts,  which  are  now  made  in  almost  all  shades 
of  colour,  compose  the  most  elegant  of  bonnets  for  the 
commencement  of  winter.  Bronze  and  moss  greens  are 
favourite  tints,  to  which  may  be  added  iron  grey  and 


seal  colour.  The  felt  capote  is  trimmed  with  feathers 
either  curled  or  smooth,  birds’  wings,  and  entire  birds. 
Double-faced  satin  ribbons  are  arranged  into  hrge  foqt/ej, 
showing  both  their  colours ;  and  satin  and  stamped 
velvet  foliage  are  very  fashionable  for  bonnet  trimmings. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


64S. — Xi;w  I’alktot. 

Tills  modol  is  very  loiifr,  mul  rather  close-fitting.  The  front  is 
trimmed  to  siiniilntu  u  Hreton  plastron,  which  is  ornamented  with 
several  rows  of  braid.  A  large  and  handsomely -trimmed  pocket  is 
placed  on  each  side;  the  sleeve  is  tight,  and  also  trimmed  with 
braid  to  eorrespond. 

649. — Wai-kixo  C08TUMK  or  Eceu  Linen. 

Tlio  skirt  is  pleated  in  front  the  entire  length.  The  polonaise  is 
ornamented  with  a  thick  cord  and  two  handsome  tassels,  which  fall 
on  the  train  at  the  back.  A  pelerine  is  worn  round  the  shoulders. 
The  sleeve  is  tight,  and  is  simply  trimmed  with  one  plissc,  which 
fulls  on  the  hand. 

C50. — Rkoeption  Toii.ette. 

Toilette  in  grey  faille  and  grenadine  of  a  darker  shade  of  grey. 
The  long  train  skirt  is  surrounded  by  a  plisse  of  faille,  headed  by 
three  more  plisses,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  of  grenadine.  Princess 
polonaise  of  grenadine,  ornamented  with  ruches  of  the  two  shades ; 
half-long  sleeves  trimmed  with  plisses  of  grenadine,  and  a  fall  of 
white  lace ;  also  bows  of  faille.  .Similar  bows  of  faille  are  used  on 
the  tuLic  to  drape  it  slightly. 

651. — Reception  Diie“8. 

Princess  dress  of  moss-green  faille  and  silk  daraasso  of  green, 
two  shades  of  blue,  cream-eolour,  and  yellow  all  combined.  This 
dress  is  trimmed  with  a  bias  of  faille,  piped  with  blue  and  yellow, 
and  with  a  large  fan-like  pleat  in  the  back.  Bonnet  of  Italian 
straw,  with  blue  faille  and  moss-green  trimmings,  and  wreath  of 
mixed  fruits. 

651.— Visiting  Cosifme. 

Costume  of  ecru  and  brown  striped  faille,  trimmed  with  broad 
bands  of  brown  faille.  Mantille  visite  to  match,  trimmed  with 
plisse  of  brown  faille.  Chip  bonnet  with  spray  of  plums  and 
foliage. 

653.  — Elegant  Toilettes. 

I.  Costume  of  prune  faille  and  grey  snowflake.  Skirt  of  faille, 
with  plisse  flounce.  Polonaise  of  snowflake,  with  collar,  gilet, 
cufis,  &.C.,  of  faille. 

*.  Costume  of  black  faille  and  black  net,  with  crossbars  of  naiTow 
velvet.  Princess  dress  of  faille.  Polonaise  of  net.  A  fringe  of 
black  silk  is  placed  round  all  the  edges ;  the  back  is  ornamented 
with  l)ows  of  black  and  yellow.  Sleeves  of  faille,  with  double  cufi" 
and  plisse  falling  on  the  hand. 

654. — Evening  Toilettf. 

Tliis  charming  moilcl  is  composed  of  nainsook  and  embroidery. 
Tlie  front  is  trimmed  with  a  gathered  llounce,  surmounted  by  frills 
of  embroidery.  The  back  is  bouillonmi  vertically,  and  ornamented 
by  bands  of  embroid..'ry.  Tlie  same  trimming  is  continued  down 
tlic  sides  and  round  the  train,  simulating  a  manteau  de  cour.  Small 
fichu,  arid  sleeves  trimmed  to  correspond.  Bows  of  azure  blue  faille 
complete  this  elegant  peignoir. 

654*.  CoiNTiiY  Hat. 

Hat  of  straw  of  three  dirtereiit  colours — red,  bine,  and  yellow. 
Scarf  of  white  gauze  round  the  crown,  fastened  with  branches  of 
cherries,  the  end  flowing  on  the  back.  Caclu'peignc  of  cherries 
under  the  brim  at  the  back. 

65s. — Coverlets,  Sofa  Blankets,  4c. 

The  centre  coverlet  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  Java  canvas  and 
Baden-Baden  cloth,  arranged  in  alternate  squares.  The  canvas  is 
embroidered  according  to  illustration  659  in  Holbein  stitch.  The 
dark  outlines  are  worked  with  dark  blue,  and  filled  up  with  blue 
of  a  paler  shade.  Instead  of  this  pattern,  illustrations  65  S,  669, 
and  670  may  be  chosen  and  worked  with  the  same  colours  in  cross 
stitch.  The  threads  outside  the  squares  round  the  outer  edge  are 
overcast  with  blue ;  the  coverlet  is  then  bound  with  white  braid, 
embroidered  on  both  sides  with  feather  stitching  of  dark  blue. 
Beside  this  airange  two  scalloped  braids,  as  shown  in  illustration, 
and  e<lge  them  with  a  crocheted  fringe  as  follows : — With  white 
thread,  i  double  in  the  braid,  *  3  chain,  i  treble,  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  5  chain,  1  treble  in  5th  chain,  i  treble  close  to  last  treble  in 


the  braid,  then  3  chain,  i  double  in  braid,  10  chain;  repeat  from  *. 
Then  fold  in  half  n  strand  of  thread  nearly  3  inches  long,  work  z 
chain  out  of  it,  and  draw  the  thread  through  the  last  stitch.  The 
ground  of  the  coverlets  to  the  right  and  left  consists  of  .alternate 
strips  of  canvas  and  Baden-Baden  cloth ;  the  canvas  of  the  one  on 
the  left  is  worked  with  2  shades  of  blue  thread  in  cross  stitch. 
The  narrow  edges  of  the  coverlets,  embroidered  in  Holbein  work 
(see  illustration  665),  arc  unravelled  and  knotted  in  a  fringe. 

656  and  656*. — Bobdehs  foe  Undeblinex. 

These  designs  are  worked  on  lawn  or  cambric  in  satin,  purse,  and 
overcast  stitch.  The  wheels  are  put  in  with  lace  thread, 

657. — Olove-Case. 

The  upper  side  of  the  case  is  madeof  claret-colouriHl  and  of  white 
satin  ribbon,  plaiteil  together  in  squares,  and  embroiderod  with 
silver  thread  and  claret-coloured  silk  in  point  russc,  according  to 
illustration  664,  The  lower  side  is  made  of  claret-coloured  satin, 
lined  with  white,  and  both  sides  are  slightly  wadded  with  scented 
wadding.  Round  the  outer  edge  is  a  box-pleatwl  ruching  of  claret- 
coloured  satin  ribbon  under  loops  of  white  satin  ribbon.  At  each 
corner  is  a  bow  of  the  two  colours. 

658  and  659.— Details  of  655. 

660. — Design  fob  Netting. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  new  method  of  netting  hammocks 
by  which  the  usual  knots  are  altogether  avoided,  and  the  hammock 
rendered  a  pleasanter  resting-place.  See  illustration. 

661. — Design  fob  Embeoideeing  on  Net. 

662.  — Wobk-Bag. 

Bag  in  the  shape  of  a  high-erowned  hat,  with  puffings  of  claret- 
coloured  satin,  with  strips  of  vandyked  cloth,  embroidered  with 
claret-coloured  purse  silk  and  gold  cord  in  satin,  overcast  stitch, 
and  point  russe. 

663.  — Cabd-Pbess. 

Card-press  in  imitation  of  Chinese  pavilion  of  carvetl  wood  stained 
black  and  brown,  and  highly  polished.  Round  the  foot  is  a  border 
embroidered  on  white  vandyked  cloth  iu  satin  and  overcast  stitch 
and  in  point  russc  with  blue  silk. 

664,  — Detail  of  657. 

665.  — Detail  of  655. 

666,— Edging  foe  Washing  Materials. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

istrow:  Along  lO  chain,  i  treble  iu  ist  stitch.  2nd  row:  6 
chain,  miss  3,  i  treble.  3rd  row :  Like  precciling.  4th  row :  6 
chain,  miss  3,  i  treble,  7  chain,  join  to  the  treble  in  znd  row,  2 
chain,  join  to  same  stitch  where  last  join  was  made.  5th  row : 
10  treble  with  i  chain  between  each  in  7  chain;  turn  the  work, 
going  back  along  the  stitches,  t  double  in  chain  between  two  tiebles, 
8  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  double,  join  where  last  join  was  made, 
turn  the  work,  going  back  along  the  stitches,  2  slip  stitch,  i  chain, 
I  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  first  stitch,  2  chain,  i  double  in 
3  chain,  6  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  3  chain,  then  i 
treble  in  treble  of  last  row,  3  chain,  miss  3  chain,  1  treble.  6th  to 
9th  row ;  Like  the  2nd  row ;  repeat  now  from  the  4th  to  the  9th 
rowj  joining  where  necessary. 

667. — Bracket  fob  Keys. 

Bracket  of  dark  carved  wood,  with  narrow  shelf  at  the  top  to 
hold  any  small  articles,  and  fitted  in  front  with  hooks  on  whicli 
various  keys  are  suspended.  It  has  also  an  embroidery  for  which 
the  design  is  given  in  illustration  678,  and  which  is  worked  on 
holland  with  maizo-colourcd  silk  in  siitin  and  overcast  stitch  and  in 
point  russe. 

668.— Ckociii  i  Edging. 

Along  a  Russian  braid  with  s-fold  loops,  ist  row:  •  1  slip  stitch 
in  2nd  loop,  3  chain,  7  treble  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in 
next  loop,  2  chain ;  repent  from  *.  2nd  row  :  Along  the  other  side 
of  the  braid,  i  double  in  centre  of  5  loops,  7  chain ;  repeat. 

669  and  670.— Details  of  655. 

U 
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Madame  A.  Letellieu,  30,  Henbietta  St.,  Cotevt  Gabden,  W.C.,  BrPFLiEa  all  the  Matebialb 
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67?  .inJ  673. — XoiLETTE-CrSHION. 

Ilroderic  d’Esp^ne. 

Circular  mat  of  brown  velvet  with  puffed  edgre,  over  which  is  a 
cover  worked  in  S])!inish  style  on  eeni-eoloured  lawn,  with  gold 
thread,  gold  spangles  of  various  sizes,  and  fine  sewing  silk  of  8cvera\ 
neutral  tints.  All  the  pattern  is  then  traced  with  two  rows 
of  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with  separate  buttonhole  stitches  of  pale  silk. 
The  outer  cord  is  arranged  in  loops,  which  arc  fastened  down  either 
by  the  buttonhole  stitches  or  the  loops  of  gold  thread  of  the  next 
jtattern.  The  ribbon  pattern  is  then  worked  with  two  lines  of  cord, 
sewn  on  with  bine  silk,  the  loops  being  formed  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  spots  are  also  worked  with  gold  cord  in  satin 
stitch.  The  flowers  are  outlined  with  dark  red  claret,  the  leaves 
and  tendrils  with  pale  brown,  grey,  green,  and  olive,  the  crescents 
and  trefoils  with  violet  silks.  The  spangles  arc  sewn  on  with  gold- 
coloured  silk  in  point  russe,  and  the  separate  patterns  are  filled  up 
with  satin  and  overcast  stitch  and  with  point  russe.  The  centre  of 
the  lace,  which  is  worked  in  the  same  way,  is  joined  to  the  other 
part  of  the  work  with  claret-coloured  silk. 

671  and  672*. — Dbess  fob  Childeek  or  t  to  3  Yeab.?. 

•  Crochet. 

Th6'  dress  is  begun  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  along  150 
stitches,  and  is  crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch  with  white  wool.  A 
j)attcm  should  be  cut  out  from  Fig.  67*,  and  the  widening  and  nar¬ 
rowing  worked  to  correspond.  The  first  15  pattern  rows  art- 
crocheted  without  increase  or  decrease;  in  the  i6th  row  there  are 
4  narrowings,  the  first  and  last  after  the  first  and  before  the  last 
40  stitches,  the  centre  ones  divided  by  the  40  centre  stitches.  These 
narrowings  arc  continued  in  every  other  row.  It  is  begun 
along  5  stitches,  widening  and  narrowing  as  required.  7  button¬ 
holes  must  be  made  on  the  left  of  these  back  pieces.  The 
sleeves  are  crocheted,  beginning  with  5  stitches  The  separate 
parts  are  then  sewn  together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  van- 
dykes  arc  crocheted  round  the  lower  edge.  Each  Vandyke  has  6 
pattern  rows.  Tlic  ist  row  has  ii  stitches,  and  each  following 
pattern  row  is  decreased  by  i  at  each  end,  so  that  in  the  6th  row 
there  are  only  t  stitches,  whorcui>on  the  thread  is  fastened  and  cut 
off.  Then  miss  z  marginal  stitches  and  begin  the  next  vaudyke. 
The  Vandykes  are  then  finished  off  as  follows ; — 1st  row :  2  double 
in  each  stitch,  ind  row :  With  white  moss  wool,  i  double,  *  3 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  2nd  and  1  double  in  ist  chain  stitch,  miss  i, 

I  double;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  AVith  bine  mass  wool,  i  double 


in  the  stitch  of  the  last  row  but  one  where  the  double  crochet  was 
worked,  taking  in  the  lost  row  as  well,  4  chain,  i  double  in  point  of 
Vandyke,  4  chain.  Then  alwve  these  3  rows,  crochet  along  the 
Victoria  stitch  a  vandyked  pattern  in  chain  stitch  with  blue  wool, 
and  directly  above  this  crochet  another  row  of  Vandykes  in  reversed 
position  according  to  illustration.  The  trimming  is  crochete<l  in  the- 
same  way  round  the  neck,  waist,  armholes,  and  pocket.  Blue  buttons 
to  fasten. 

674. — Aobafe. 

Agrafe  of  black  stone  set  in  oxydise<l  silver  with  grelots  of  tlu- 
same  metal. 

675.— Detail  of  671. 

676. — Necklet. 

Necklet  of  Brazilian  beads  with  rosette-shaped  medallion  and 
fringe. 

677.  — Detail  of  663. 

678.  — Detail  of  667. 

679. — Haiepin. 

Haiq)in  with  butterfly  of  mothcr-of-pearl  and  painted  wings. 

680  and  681. — MoNOGB.tU3  fob  Undeblinen. 

To  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

681. — Lacb  Edging  fob  Washing  Matebialb. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  mignardise: — 1st  row:  *  3  double  with  2 
chain  bi-twcen  each  in  3  loops  of  mignardise,  zi  chain,  join  to  the 
2 1st  following  hxip,  1  leaf  ns  follows,  going  back  along  7  of  the  21 
chain,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  4  times 
alternately  1  leaf  as  follows,  7  chain,  join  to  5th  loop  before  the  last 
join,  going  back  along  the  7  chain,  i  double,  1  treble,  3  long  treble, 

I  treble,  i  double,  then  for  i  leaf,  going  back  along  the  14th  to  the 
8th  of  the  21  chain,  i  double,  1  treble,  3  long  treble,  1  treble,  i 
double,  7  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  i  treble,  i  chain,  miss  1  ; 
repeat.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double  in 
centre  3  loops  of  the  hollow,  6  times  alternately  i  chain,  1  double  in 
iicxi  loop,  *  then  2  chain,  8  times  alternately  1  double,  i  purl  of  5 
chain,  and  i  double  in  first  stitch,  then  2  chain,  i  double  in  next 
loop,  6  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  double,  1  double  in  3  loops,  6 
times  altern.itely  i  chain,  1  double,  joining  at  the  hollow;  r(>peat 
from  *. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

\I51TING  TOILETTE.s. 


I.  Costume  of  moss-green  faille.  Princess  polonaise, 
formed  in  two  parts,  one  quite  plain  and  falling  straight ; 
the  other  is  pleated  the  entire  length,  near  the  seam  in 
the  centre  of  the  back.  A  lace  of  the  same  colour 
surrounds  this  portion  of  the  polonaise,  carried  all 
the  way  up  the  centre  and  round  the  neck.  This  part 
is  draped  at  the  back  in  a  kind  of  bow  and  fastened 
with  ends  of  ribbon.  The  front  of  the  polonaise  is 
fastened  diagonally,  and  the  lace  is  continued  round  all 
the  edges.  The  part  of  the  front  which  crosses  over 
the  other  is  pleated  all  the  way  down  in  the  same  style 
as  the  back.  The  rather  tight  sleeve  is  trimmed  with  a 
plisse,  a  bracelet  of  ribbon  and  lace  to  match  the  rest 
of  the  dress.  Grey  felt  hat,  with  tuft  of  moss-gre:n 
feathers  and  bow  of  blue  ribbon  and  strings  of  the 
same. 


2.  Princess  dress  of  grey  neigeuse  and  brown  faille. 
The  front  of  the  dress  is  trimmed  with  a  plastron  of 
faille  buttoned  at  one  side.  This  part  of  the  faille  is 
draped  to  one  side,  and  the  ends  concealed  beneath  the 
drapery  at  the  back.  The  centre  of  the  back  is  striped 
with  a  band  of  grey  cloth,  which  is  cut  out  in  points. 
A  similar  ornament  is  continued  down  the  front  and 
round  the  edge  of  the  plastron.  Pocket  trimmed  in 
the  same  manner.  Grey  felt  hat.  The  brim  is  raised 
at  one  side  and  fastened  by  a  fancy  feather.  A  band  of 
ostrich  feathers  of  pale  grey  all  round  the  crown  com¬ 
pletes  this  elegant  costume. 

Price  of  pattern  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pattern,  4s. 
Madame  A.  LetelJier,  30,  Henrietta- street.  Covent- 
garden,  W.C.  Post-office  orders  payable  at  King-street, 
Covent-garden. 
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CHAPTER  XII. — CUTTING-OUT  AND  MAKING. 


ET  may  be  useful  now  to  show  a  simple, 
clear,  and  rapid  method  to  facilitate  the 
instruction  in  schools  for  making  and 
cutting  out  garments.  This  will  supple¬ 
ment,  so  to  speak,  the  directions  already 
w,  given  for  needlework.  The  teacher  must,  in 
the  first  place,  show  the  pupils  exactly  how  to 
take  measurements.  In  order  to  do  this  the  girls 
can  practise  on  each  other  -,  then,  with  the  aid 
/?  of  ruler  and  chalk,  the  teacher  must  draw  a 
pattern  of  the  size  obtained.  Upon  the  black 
^  board  each  class  of  pattern  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  lesson.  Two  courses  ought  to  be 
held,  the  first  comprised  of  about  six  lessons,  in  the 
following  order  ; — 

1st  lesson — chemises. 

2nd  „  shirts. 

3rd  „  bedgowns. 

4th  ,,  drawers. 


separate  pieces  to  the  material  itself  before  commencing 
to  cut  out.  Care  also  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  material 
so  that  the  right  side  of  the  stuff  is  always  the  upper¬ 
most ;  also  that  that  pattern  is  well  placed,  so  th.it  if 
figured  or  striped  the  pattern  on  both  sides  of  the 
garment  may  correspond. 

These  precautions  prevent  useless  cuttings  being 
made.  Those  that  are  inevitable  are  useful  for  pipings, 
turnings,  hems,  &c.  From  the  remainder  of  the  pi.’ces 


5  th  „  caps. 

6:h  „  petticoats. 

Second  Course.  .  ■ 

1st  lesson — plain  high  body. 

2nd  ,,  different  varieties  of  sleeves. 

3rd  „  low- fitting  body. 

4th  ,,  jacket  body,  different  sorts. 

5th  ,,  Princess  dress. 

6th  ,,  skirts,  gored  and  plain. 

7th  ,,  paletots,  different  sorts,  half-fitting,  &c 


I’ij'.  .jO, 

(see  Fig.  40)  bands  c.in  be  cut  and  j  ained  at  the  ends 
until  a  piece  of  sufficient  leng'h  is  obtained.  These 
must  be  cut  wider  or  narrower  according  to  the  turning 
required ;  when  one  piece  is  cut  it  is  as  well  to  lay 
that  on  the  stuff  in  order  to  cut  the  next  of  the  same 
width,  and  this  successively  until  all  the  pieces  are 
shaped  ;  it  is  very  difficult  otherwise  to  get  all  the  piece.; 
of  the  same  size.  A  string  can  be  inc  osed  and  sewed 


8th  ,,  blouses,  jackets, 

pth  ,,  capes,  mantles. 

loth  ,,  hoods,  fichus.  See. 

The  first  course  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
rules  given  further  on  respecting  ne^les,  cotton,  hold¬ 
ing  work,  &c.  The  directions  which  have  been  given 
for  drawing  the  patterns  of  underlinen  must  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to. 

The  second  course  might  properly  be  commenced  by 
following  the  plan  laid  down  in  a  previous  chapter  for 
drawing  the  pattern  of  a  plain  high  body,  guided  by  the 
measurements  as  they  are  shown  to  follow  each  other. 
After  the  pupils  have  once  or  twice  drawn  the  pattern 
they  will,  if  at  all  intelligent,  be  able  to  draw  it  out  on 
paper.  Some  quantity  of  this  will  be  required  to  be 
used  instead  of  lining  or  material.  The  different  parts 
are  to  be  joined  by  being  hacked  together.  After  so.iie 
experiments  the  pupils,  whatever  their  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  ought  now  to  be  able  to  cut  their  garment  out 
in  the  material  itself,  and  should  be  able  to  make  it  fairly 
well.  The  teacher  must  show  her  pupils  how  carefully 
to  cut  the  material  with  attention  to  economy.  This 
ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  when  cutting  any  stuff 
whatever.  In  order  to  do  this  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  pattern  ought  to  be  pinned  to  the  stuff  before  cutting 
out  any  one  piece.  In  the  case  of  a  body,  after  the 
lining  has  been  cut  out  it  is  as  well  to  taek  all  thi 


1  ly.  41. 

as  sho  wn  at  Fig.  41 ,  which  shows  both  sides  of  a  strip 
of  stuff. 

These  bands  car.  also  be  used  as  flat  trimmings  ;  they 
are  then  termed  bltis.  Although  fashion  unceasingly 
varies  the  forms  and  names  of  garments,  no  change  can 
alter  the  foundations  upm  which  they  are  nade,  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  modify  according  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion  or  to  suit  particul.ir  requirements. 
All  the  patterns  that  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  especially  the  pattern  of  the  high  body  (which 
so  well  defines  the  outlines  of  the  figure),  will  always 
otie  and  all  be  the  foundation  for  a'l  patterns  w’hatever 
they  may  be.  The  pupil  rel)ing  up  an  rules  as  simple 
as  infallible,  and  guided  by  taste,  simply  needs  prac¬ 
tice  in  order  to  succeed  in  making  any  article  of 
clothing.  We  may  add  thit  it  is  useless  in  the  school 
to  work  upon  the  material  itse  f  it  is  quite  sufficient 
that  t  ie  lessons  should  beg  n  a  .d  end  with  drawing  out 
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657. — Glove-Casb. 


Border  for  Under 


659. — Det.'il  of  655. 


Border  for  L  nffp- 


658. — Detail  of  655 


/ 
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and  making  the  paper  patterns.  These  lessons  the 
girls  can  afterwards  apply  in  their  homes  or  as  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  workroom  ;  practice  will  then  soon  make 
perfect  the  pupil  who  is  emancipated  from  routine. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
learning  how  to  make  a  pattern  suitable  to  the  intended 
wearer  of  the  garment  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
A  joung  girl  wishing  to  do  something  for  her  mother 
decided  to  make  a  ho*,  se-jacket  for  her  in  violet  cache- 
mire  ;  she  had  already  made  one  for  herself,  which 
had  not  answered  very  badly,  as  she  had  procured  a 
pattern  which  happened  to  be  nearly  her  size.  This 
she  still  had  by  her,  and  pinning  it  upon  the  cachemire 
she  thought  that  by  cutting  it  a  little  larger  in  every 
direction  it  could  not  fail  to  answer.  After  having 
joined  the  different  parts  of  the  jacket  the  young  lady 
went  in  haste  to  try  it  on  her  mother.  Judge  of  her 
confusion  when  she  saw  her  mother  overwhelmed  in  a 
garment  to  which  no  name  could  be  given ;  it  was 
much  too  large  in  the  neck,  too  narrow  on  the  shoulders, 
too  wide  in  the  back,  too  large  in  the  waist,  and  con¬ 
siderably  too  tight  across  the  chest  and  the  hips.  The 
young  lady  sadly  contemplated  her  work  and  thought 
that  there  must  be  some  secret  in  knowing  how  to  cut 
out  a  garment  unerringly.  The  “  secret”  consisted 
si  III  ply  in  hn:'iving  nuhat  measurements  to  take  and  how  to 
take  them.  The  “  secret”  learnt,  any  one  may  at  once 
feel  herself  equal  to  cutting  out  any  article  of  dress 
after  any  prevailing  fashion.  If  in  well-to-do  families 
this  knowledge  is  appreciated,  how  much  more  useful 
it  ought  to  be  in  those  of  working  men,  out  of  whose 
circles  some  may  take  to  the  lucrative  profession  of  a 
dressmaker,  and  who  will  then  be  able  to  carry  into 
the  workroom  the  skill  gained  by  practice  ! 

CHAr-TER  XIII. — HOLDING  THE  WORK — NEEDLES — 
THREAD. 

Holding  work. — The  size  of  the  table  in  a  school- 
rcom  will  not  admit  of  each  pupil  using  a  lead  cushion 
to  which  to  fasten  the  work.  It  is  as  weH,  therefore, 
to  teach  girls  to  hold  their  work  well,  never  allowing 
them  to  fasten  it  to  the  knee,  as  this  keeping  the  body 
bent,  besides  being  exceedingly  ungraceful,  is  likely  to 
harm  young  and  growing  girls.  The  work  should  be 
held  level  with  the  chest,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  stitches  are  not  drawn  back — that  is  to  say,  that 
they  are  not  dn.wn  or  gathered.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  when  two  pieces  of  material  are  joined  the  side 
opposite  to  the  w  orker  is  always  apt  to  draw  up,  whilst 
the  other  and  further  side  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
itself.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  care 
must  be  taken — 1st,  from  time  to  time  gently  to  stretch 
the  part  underneath  whilst  leaving  the  upper  free ; 
2ndly,  never  to  allow  the  work  to  be  rolled  round  the 
finger,  upon  which  it  ought  only  to  rest.  The  seam, 
when  sewing,  has  to  be  held  between  the  forefinger 
and  the  thumb. 

Needles. — The  pupil  ought  to  be  shown  needles  of 
different  sizes  and  quality.  The  needle  used  ought  to 
be  the  very  best,  and  quite  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  upon  whi.h  it  has  to  work.  These  two 
conditions  contribute  as  much  to  the  perfection  as  to 


the  celerity  of  the  work.  It  is  important  to  know  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  needles.  The  good 
quality  of  a  needle  depends  upon  its  “  temper.”  To 
find  this  out  it  is  necessary  to  prove  it.  When  trying  to 
break  a  needle  between  the  fingers,  one  ought  to  feel  it 
resist  strongly  before  breaking,  and  a  certain  elasticity 
should  be  experienced  ;  when  finally  it  breaks  it  ought 
to  snap  cleanly  in  two.  If  it  break  without  an  effort  it 
is  too  highly  tempered,  and  consequently  expensive 
and  troublesome  to  use.  Needles  which  can  be  bent 
and  keep  the  bend  given  to  them  are,  on  the  contrary, 
not  sufficiently  tempered.  No  one  should  ever  accustom 
herself  to  work  with  a  bent  needle.  The  eye  of 
the  needle  merits  especial  notice.  When  this  is  not 
sufficiently  polished,  whether  “  egg-shaped”  or  “  round¬ 
eyed, ”it  wears  out  and  cuts  the  thread.  Sometimes  the 
head  of  the  needle  breaks  off*  sharply,  and  this  shows 
an  imperfect  make.  Needles  are  of  different  sizes,  of 
which  the  different  degrees  of  thickness  correspond  to 
the  number.  The  best  are  those  that  range  from  I  to 
lo.  The  first  numbers  indicate  the  largest  needles. 
For  sewing  a  needle  should' be  of  medium  length,  and 
always  a  size  larger  than  the  cotton  which  it  has  to 
carry.  It  is  the  needle  which  ought  to  make  an  easy 
road,  so  to  speak,  in  the  stuff,  for  the  cotton  to  follow. 
When  the  needle  is  too  fine  it  causes  the  thread  to  be 
drawn  through  in  jerks,  which  is  very  tiring,  and  gives 
a  clumsy  air  to  the  worker.  Darning  needles  are  much 
larger  and  have  a  larger  eye  than  those  for  sewing. 
Those  for  stitching  cloth  ought  to  be  much  shorter 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  For  tacking  work  it  is  as 
well  to  use  a  long  needle.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  add  that  it  is  as  well  always  to  keep  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  needles.  If  kept  in  a  needle-case  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  soap  is  useful  to  prevent  rust,  but  a  needle-book, 
with  flannel  leaves,  is  in  every  way  preferable. 

Cotton. — For  sewing  the  cotton  should  always  be 
chosen  of  equal  texture  to  the  thread  of  the  material  it 
is  intended  to  work  upon,  except  in  the  case  of  stitching, 
when  a  coarser  cotton  can  be  used.  The  choice  of 
thread  merits  great  consideration,  because  upon  the 
strength  of  the  thread  or  silk  the  solidity  of  the  work 
depends.  In  order  to  judge  the  strength  of  the  thread 
to  be  used  it  is  as  well  to  try  and  break  a  needleful. 
The  stronger  it  is  the  greater  will  be  its  resistance 
before  it  breaks.  It  ought  to  be  round  and  equal, 
without  being  too  twisted ;  it  should,  however,  be 
twisted  sufficiently  to  form  a  sharp  point,  and  to  wear 
well  when  passing  constantly  throuuh  the  stuff.  For 
the  same  reason  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  long 
a  needleful.  The  thread  ought  always  to  be  cut  and 
never  broken  off. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  most  useful  little 
implement  the  thimble.  This  little  arti(.le  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  giving  the  necessary  force  to  the  needle, 
but,  nevertheless,  many  children  have  much  difficulty 
to  accustom  themselves  to  it. 

It  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  pupils  that  the  work 
should  be  as  clean  when  finished  as  it  was  when  com¬ 
menced.  Children  also  should  be  taught  the  difference 
between  the  length  and  the  width  of  the  stuff — that  is 
to  say,  the  selvage,  the  woof,  and  the  warp. 
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WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  THOUOHT. 


XI. — THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


fHE  past  month  has  witnessed  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  public  feeling  in  opposition 
to  a  legal  judgment.  Four  young  people, 
united  intheclosestbondsof  relationship — 
two  brothers,  two  sisters,  a  husband  and 
fe,  and  two  connected  by  a  strong  it  illicit 
J  i  bond — were  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime 
•  i)  of  murdering  by  slow  starvation  and  neglect 
i  J  the  law  ful  w  ife  of  the  younger  of  the  brothers. 

’  T  he  judge  and  jury  decided  that  the  evidence 
n  established  their  guilt;  a  very  large  number 
ot  the  general  public  held  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  many  others  who  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  four  young 
people  being  put  to  a  fearful  and  a  shameful  death. 
The  excitement  on  the  subject  which  arose,  in  fact, 
indicated  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  the  gospel  of  human 
charity  should  temper  the  inexorable  law  of  human 
justice. 

We  do  not  intend  to  argue  any  of  the  issues  which 
have  been  raised  in  conne'tion  with  this  particular  case. 
Before  these  lines  are  read  the  decision  will  have  been 
arrived  at.  Either  some  or  all  of  the  four  wretched 
creatures  who  stood  in  the  court  of  justice  with  the 
shadow  of  death  on  them,  with,  perhaps  (we  know  not) 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  heightening  their  agony,  when 
at  the  end  of  that  long  weary  day  ot  mental  torture  the 
calm,  clear  voice  of  the  judge  passed  on  them  the 
sentence  which  consigned  them  to  the  scaffold,  will  have 
passed  beyond  'he  reach  of  human  pity  or  will  be  “  re¬ 
spited”  to  a  lifelong  agony  of  shame  and  remorse,  for 
the  wrong  they  undoubtedly  committed,  if  not  for  the 
greater  crime  charged  against  them.  Bur,  whatever 
the  result,  'here  remains  the  strong  evidence  that  the 
merciful  side  of  our  human  nature  is  as  active  as  the 
judicial  side,  and  that  more  and  more  is  it  becoming 
an  at  cepted  axiom  of  our  social  life  that  it  is  possible  to 
modify  the  extreme  severity  of  the  letter  of  the  law  by 
merciful  cons'deiarion  of  particular  circumstances, 
without  sacrificing  our  respect  for  the  law,  which  is 
our  social  safeguard,  or  really  making  it  less  efficacious 
and  powerful. 

It  is  not  a  proof  that  society  is  advanced  in  Christian 
civilisation  when  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with 
bad  people  is  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  and  care  no 
more  about  them.  In  times  when  the  moral  law  was 
dimly  understood,  when  moral  obligations  were  scarcely 
acknowledged,  when  nations  and  societies  were  in  a  state 
■of  chri  nic  warfare,  and  no  man’s  life  was  safe  unless  he 
could  himself  protect  it,  the  short  and  ready  mode  of 
disposing  i>f  a  murderer  was  the  easiest.  He  was  out  of 
the  way  of  further  mischief  if  hung  up  or  beheaded  ;  and 
the  Lynch  law  of  “an  eje  for  an  eje  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth”  was  not  difficult  to  be  understood,  presen  ed  no 
mental  problems,  did  not  in  any  way  concern  itself 
with  the  weaknesses  or  unregulated  tendencies  of  human 


nature  or  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  crime.  There 
were  two  parties  only  to  the  case — those  who  took 
human  life  for  private  purposes,  and  those  who  took  it 
publicly  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  latter  were  the  more  numerous  and  every  way  the 
stronger,  and  so  they  had  the  advantage.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  when  the  great  enlightenment  of  the  Gospel 
was  made  known,  the  Divine  Teacher  spoke  of  that  as 
having  been  the  law  of  “  the  old  time,”  intimating  that 
a  new  time  had  come,  and  with  it  new  principles  of 
administering  justice.  The  time  when  He  spoke  is 
now  an  “  old  time”  to  us.  For  nearly  two  thousand 
years  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  been  leavening  human 
institutions  and  modifying  with  irresistible,  if  often  un¬ 
acknowledged  force,  the  fabric  of  our  social  life.  As 
we  know  more  of  the  mysterious  nature  which  we  all 
share,  the  more  we  respect  the  awful  residuum  of 
mystery  which  remains  ;  the  more  we  appreciate  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  line  which  separates  the  legally  guilty  from 
some  who  smile  with  a  complacent  pride  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  so  much  better  than  those  who  stand  in 
the  open  condemnation  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  social  state  of  England  has 
not  been  any  the  worse  since  the  ferocity  of  the  criminal 
law  was  mitigated  in  this  country  some  half-century 
since.  We  sleep  as  safely  in  our  beds,  we  enjoy  as 
much  security  in  our  business  and  social  life,  we  are 
more  refined  in  our  tastes  and  habits,  and  we  are, 
generally  speaking,  quite  as  happy  as  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  when  a  poor  woman  was  ruthlessly 
hanged  for  stealing  a  bit  of  cloth  from  a  shop  door, 
her  husband  having  been  taken  by  a  press-gang  and 
she  and  her  children  left  to  starve ;  when  to  forge  a 
note  was  an  offence  so  terrible  and  indicative  of  such 
hopeless  moral  depravity  that  nothing  could  save 
society  from  utter  perdition  except  the  extinction  of  the 
miserable  light  of  life.  Already  we  look  upon  the 
beginning  of  this  century — when  a  little  boy,  six  years 
old,  was  actually  hanged  at  Maidstone,  if  our  memory 
serves  us  correctly — as  an  “  old  time,”  and  we  are 
thankful  that  the  days  have  passed  when  grave  and 
reverend  divines  and  cautious  constitutional  lawyers 
maintained  that  the  security  of  the  fabric  of  Christian 
society  and  national  safety  demanded  that  men,  women, 
and  children  should  be  hanged  in  batches.  I^rd 
Albemarle,  still  living,  in  his  Recollections  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  relates  stories  which  make  us  aghast  at  human 
depravity — not  of  a  wretched  creature  who  saw  the 
last  of  the  world  in  front  of  Newgate,  but  of  shrewd, 
practical,  commercial  men  of  the  world,  who  knew 
“  what  was  good  for  society.”  Many  forged  bank-notes 
were  in  circulation,  the  criminals  could  not  be  disco¬ 
vered,  but  it  was  thought  that  they  might  be  alarmed 
if  an  example  were  made.  The  solicitors  to  the  Bank 
of  England  (Lord  Albemarle  is  our  authority)  obtained 
a  remission  of  the  sentence  on  a  desperate  ruffian  if  he 
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would  assist  them  to  get  a  man  hanged.  He  knew  a 
man  of  loose  character,  a  Westminster  bird-fancier, 
a  waif  and  stray  of  low  life,  and  induced  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  forged  note  for  payment.  This  forged  note  was 
supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Bank  solicitors  them¬ 
selves  !  Of  course  the  man  was  apprehended  imme¬ 
diately,  was  tried  and  hanged  !  The  law  said  he  de¬ 
served  his  fate ;  what  did  certain  others  deserve  ? 
Perhaps  they  lived  long  and  died  respected,  and  nobody 
thought  of  adding  to  the  inscription  on  their  tomb¬ 
stones  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
human  life,  the  very  crime  for  which  the  wretched 
brothers  and  sisters  were  stricken  down  by  the  thunder¬ 
bolts,  not  of  inscrutable  and  unerring  justice,  but  by 
law  which  may  be  fallible  in  its  nature,  and  stands 
terribly  in  need  of  the  Gospel  to  regulate  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

Not  only  in  matters  involving  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  by  judicial  procedure,  but  in  lower  things,  should 
the  law  and  gospel  of  social  life  go  hand  in  hand. 
There  are  strict  laws,  in  their  nature  wholesome  and 
necessary  laws,  but  if  wc  would  be  truly  a  Christian 
people  ill  more  than  the  name  there  must  be  a  dis¬ 
pensing  power  vested  in  the  sovereign  conscience.  The 
law  may  strike  down  the  offender,  but  the  Gospel  of 
charity  may  extend  a  hand  to  lift  him  or  her  up.  The 


law  scientifically  classifies  offences,  the  Gospel  recog¬ 
nises  the  spiritual  life,  weakened  and  darkened,  but 
existing,  of  the  offender.  The  law  inflicts  suffering, 
but  the  Gospel  can  take  no  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
suffering.  The  law  deals  death  to  those  who  watched 
the  lingering  sufferings  of  the  poor  creature  in  the  dirty 
garret ;  of  which  spirit  was  there  most — of  the  law  or 
of  the  Gospel,  in  those  who  watched  with  gratified 
faces,  varying  their  observation  with  lively  chat,  the 
mental  torture  of  the  guilty  men,  the  heartless  woman,  j 

and  the  depraved  and  misled  girl,  and  enjoyed  the  j 

spectacle  of  their  pallid  faces  and  hysterical  tears,  as 
Parisian  ladies  in  the  bad  “  old  time”  enjoyed  the 
writhings  at  the  stake  of  the  “  little  Marquise”  Brin- 
villiers ;  as  Roman  ladies  two  thousand  years  ago 
(another  bad  “  old  time”)  the  groans  of  dying  gla¬ 
diators  } 

If  the  Stauntons  and  the  wretched  girl  were  guilty 
of  the  imputed  crime,  they  obeyed  only  the  “  law”  of  ' 

their  own  hearts  ;  they  extinguished  a  life  that  was 
inconvenient  to  them;  the  “gospel”  of  humanity  and 
mercy  was  to  them  an  unknown  influence.  They 
were  condemned  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  because 
they  were  worse  than  others ;  is  it  a  necessary  result 
of  right  reasoning  that,  by  imitating  them,  others  are 
better  than  they  ?  The  Editor. 
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directions  for  the  autumn  quarter 
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BOUT  the  year  1789  the  dih  ia,  so  called 
from  Dahl,  the  Swedish  botanist,  was  in- 
troduced  into  Europe  from  the  sandy 
mountain  valleys  of  Mexico,  and  by  all 
accounts  a  poor  little  plant  it  was  before 
our  florists  discovered  that  instead  of  sand  it 
needed  a  generous  soil,  and  that  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved  under  their  hands.  The  best  seed  was 
saved  ;  the  seedlings  left  to  bloom  ;  the  choicest 
of  these  selected  for  a  second  ^  ear’s  growth, 
and  seed  again  taken  from  the  best  of  these.  In 
this  way,  in  the  course  ot  time,  have  been  obtained 


about  May  are  divided,  and  each  root  with  its  growing 
shoot  is  planted  whtre  it  is  intended  to  remain  and 
blossom.  1  he  plants  require  strong  stakes,  for  they 
are  very  liable  to  injury  from  wind.  Dahlias  are 
favourite  flowers  for  exhibition.  There  are  endless 
named  varieties  of  them.  Good  sorts  may  be  bought 
at  five  or  six  shillings  a  dozen.  Lists  of  names, 
with  the  prices,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  H.  Cannel’s  Floral 
Guide. 

The  hollyhock  also  is  a  beautiful  autumnal  flower. 
A  few  years  ago  it  attracted  great  attention ;  but  for 
some  cause  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  favourite.  Still  it  is 


the  lovely-coloured  and  magnifieentl) -formed  flowers 
which  we  now  possess.  As  regards  colour  nothing 
seems  to  be  wanting  except  a  blue  variety,  and  for  this 
much-longed-for  novelty  a  sum  of  money  large  enough 
to  form  a  good  marriage  portion  awaits  the  fortunate 
discoverer.  Dahlias  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  as 
well  as  from  seeds  ;  but  the  ordinary  mode  of  propa- 
ga:ing  any  good  sort  is  by  division  ot  the  roots.  The 
roots  taken  up  before  winter  are  set  aside  in  some 
sheltered  place,  and  when  the  shoots  show  themselves 


an  extremely  useful  plant.  Supported  by  a  stretched 
wire  fence  hollyhocks  make  an  admirable  screen  to 
shut  out  from  view  anything  objectionable.  Their 
blossoms,  also,  are  valuable  for  table  decoration,  set 
on  damp  moss  in  shallow  dishes.  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  once  paid  great  attention  to  these  flo>*ers. 
We  have  often  admired  their  collection,  and  though  it 
is  some  years  since  we  visited  these  nurseries,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  old  favourites  still  exist,  if  better 
specimens  have  not  supplanted  them. 
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DIRECTIONS  rOR  THE  WINTER  QUARTER. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  and  last  period 
of  the  year — a  period  extending  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  February — and  every  one 
will  allow  that  this  is  the  most  uncertain  and  difficult 
season  in  which  to  carry  out  successfully  the  design 
which  we  have  in  view.  There  is  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  our  gardens  gay  during  summer  and 
autumn  ;  there  is  comparatively  little  difficulty  with 
our  present  early  stock  of  flowering  plants  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  good  floral  display  during  spring.  The 
case,  however,  is  different  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  winter  quarter,  so  much  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  weather.  Some  kind  friends 
may  be  inclined  to  suggest,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  gaiety  is  a  term  of  comparison  ;  it  admits  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  degrees,  and  that  the  degree  of  floral 
gaiety  which  is  so  easily  attainable  during  summer  and 
autumn  can  hardly  be  expected  during  the  winter 
period.  We  are  bold  enough  to  confess  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  that  accommodating 
shelter  which  this  term  so  conveniently  offers.  We 
believe  not  merely  in  a  comparative  estimate  of  winter 
gaiety,  but,  as  we  shall  hope  to  demonstrate,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  quantity  of  floral  beauty  provided  by  a 
special  list  of  plants  suited  to  the  season  and  limited 
only  by  certain  conditions  of  the  weather. 

During  the  prevalence  of  frost  all  vegetable  growth 
is  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Frost  is  not  necessarily 
destructive  to  the  life  of  plants  ;  it  merely  interrupts  or 
suspends  the  progress  of  it.  While  it  lasts  we  cannot 
expect  that  regular  development  either  in  growth  or 
blossoming  which  under  other  circumstances  is  so 
generally  seen  and  indicates  vitality.  To  plants  that 
will  bear  frost  at  all  even  an  intense  degree  of  it  is  not 
certain  destruction.  The  loss  of  life  so  often  ascribed 
to  frost  is  in  many  cases  due  to  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  which  almost  invariably  accompany  the 
breaking  up  of  frost.  Frosty  nights  and  sunny  days, 
involving  a  continued  alternation  of  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  is  the  wintry  weather  which  gardeners  have  the 
most  need  to  dread.  The  later  in  the  season  such 
weather  prevails  the  more  injurous  are  its  consequences, 
for  when  the  sap  is  rising  paralysis  is  the  certain  effect 
of  any  sudden  violent  check.  Every  one’s  experience 
must  prove  that  a  mild  winter  succeeded  by  an  incle¬ 
ment  spring  does  more  real  harm  to  vegetation  than  a 
long-continued  frost  prevailing  during  its  proper  season. 
Observations  made  during  the  previous  and  especially 
during  the  more  recent  Arctic  expeditions  have  brought 
to  light  several  curious  facts  in  connection  with  the 
powers  of  vitality  in  plants,  more  particularly  as  to  the 
endurance  of  extreme  cold.  We  are  told  that  Captain 
Young  had  on  board  his  yacht,  the  Pandora,  when  he 
left  England,  a  rose-tree,  which  he  took  with  him 
during  his  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  extreme  cold  the  plant  gradually  drooped 
and  to  all  appearance  died,  but  as  soon  as  the  yacht  in 
her  way  home  reached  a  milder  climate  it  showed 
signs  of  returning  animation,  and  with  attention 
resumed  its  former  healthy  condi  ion.  The  tree 
escaped  paralysis  because  it  received  no  sudden  violent 


shock,  but  entered  its  cold  climate  gradually  and  with 
due  preparation.  Under  intense  cold  the  functions  of  life 
were  not  destroyed,  but  only  iuspended.  To  the  first 
glow  of  warmth  they  yielded  and  became  active  again. 
This  single  incident  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  plants 
that  we  call  hardy — that  is,  such  .is  will  stand  any  frost 
at  all — will  in  a  general  way  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
it,  for  it  is  not  cold  alone  that  w'ill  destroy  them,  and 
also  that  if  the  natural  growth  and  development  of  any 
plant  be  retarded  at  its  proper  season  the  next  normal 
period  will  not  have  to  be  waited  for,  but  development 
will  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pandora’s  rose-tree, 
as  soon  as  an  alteration  of  circumsiances  permits.  How¬ 
ever,  though  frost  must  be  expected  during  the  winter 
quarter,  and  it  may  prevail  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dis¬ 
appoint  our  anticipations,  we  must  take  the  seasons  as 
they  come  to  us,  and  make  the  best  of  our  situation 
whatever  it  may  be.  One  thing  is  obvious,  if  we  are 
to  have  our  gardens  gay  at  all,  they  must  be  furnished 
for  winter  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  furnished 
for  the  other  quarters  of  the  year.  Nor  need  there 
be  much  difficulty  upon  this  point,  for  such  have  been 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  great  gardening  firms 
that  there  are  now  in  cultivation  plan's,  many  and 
various,  which,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  make  a  display. 

In  an  open  season,  where  no  frost  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  occurs  before  Christmas,  many  of  the  flowers 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  contributing  to 
the  beauty  of  autumn  will  assist  in  carrying  us  some 
long  way  through  the  winter  quarter.  A  little  careful 
management  will  prolong  the  existence  of  most  of 
these.  All  dead  blossoms  should  be  carefully  removed 
as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  and  the  soil  enriched  about 
the  plants  if  deemed  necessary.  In  this  way  most 
summer  bedding-plants,  such  as  verbenas,  calceolarias, 
geraniums,  the  blue  Salvia,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  kept  in 
flower  until  frost  destroys  them,  and  if  such  plants  as 
the  pretty  little  marigold,  Tagetes  fimbriata,  blue 
lobelia,  alysium,  &c.  &c.,  after  their  first  burst  of 
blossom  in  summer  is  over,  are  cut  well  in  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  they  will  shoot  out  again  and  flower  quite 
late  in  the  year.  Roses  also  may  be  pruned  to 
blossom  late.  This,  as  we  explained  in  our  last  article, 
is  done  by  cutting  back  the  summer  shoots  in  July  and 
August,  and  keeping  the  plants  cleared  of  all  dead 
blossoms.  Many  of  the  perpetual  roses,  especially 
those  of  the  tea-scented  section,  may  thus  be  kept  in 
flower  quite  late  into  winter.  We  have  gathered  at 
Christmas  lovely  blossoms  of  “  Adam”  and  “  Gloire  de 
Dijon.”  These  two  roses  are  invaluable.  If  we  could 
grow  no  more  than  two,  we  would  make  choice  of 
them,  for,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  they  are 
the  earliest  roses  in  spring  and  the  latest  in  winter, 
and  there  are  few  that  can  surpass  them  in  beauty. 

Of  herbaceous  plants  the  following  are  late- flowering 
and  deserve  a  place  upon  garden  borders  during 
winter  : — Alstraemeria  aurea  will  bloom  in  November, 
and  so  also  will  Aster  cyaneus,  a  lovely  light-blue.  Ot 
the  Chelones,  glabra  is  the  latest ;  the  Crucianella, 
Dianthus  deltoides,  Gaillardia  bicolor,PotentillaTongui, 
and  Stenactis  speciosa  may  also  be  added.  We  re- 
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marked  upon  several  other  late- flowering  plants  in  our 
autumn  article,  some  of  which,  dependent  of  course 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  may  be  expected  to  do 
good  service  in  early  winter.  Of  two  of  these,  so 
valuable  for  Christmas  decoration,  the  Helichrysums 
and  the  Chrysanthemums,  we  promised  to  take  further 
notice  in  our  present  paper.  The  Helichrysum  to 
which  we  refer  is  not  the  perennial  variety,  known  to 
botanists  as  H.  arenarium,  bearing  a  profusion  of  yellow 
blossoms  which,  though  small,  grow  to  a  good-sized 
head,  and  when  dyed  of  various  colours  are  sold  to 
the  shops  as  winter  nosegays  but  the  annual  varieties, 
plants  from  New  Holland.  We  usually  buy  of  Messrs. 
Henderson  a  small  packet  of  mixed  seeds,  which  are 
sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  April,  and  planted  out 
about  a  foot  apart  on  a  bed  in  the  kitchen  garden  in 
June.  These  yield  numbers  of  blossoms  of  a  rich 
variety  of  colour  from  August  until  the  frost  of 
winter.  The  blossoms  are  gathered  as  they  open  and 
carefully  dried  in  bunches  for  use  at  the  Christmas 
decoration  of  our  church. 

The  Chrysanthemums  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  our  late-flowering  hardy  plants.  They  continue 
in  flower  as  long  as  the  frost  will  suffer  them,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  a  choice  collection.  The  flowers 
are  lovely  in  shape  and  colouring,  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  a  deep  orange,  and  from  a  pale  blue  to  deep 
red  and  crimson.  They  are  plants  of  such  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  tl'.at  every  one  can  grow  them.  From  good  seed 
new  and  really  valuable  varieties  can  be  raised.  Cuttings 
of  any  special  sorts  strike  freely,  and  an  increase  may 
also  be  had  by  the  division  of  roots.  Chrysanthemums, 
like  several  other  plants,  have  a  tendency  to  send  up 
one  or  two  leading  stems  bearing  terminal  flowers, 
thus  diminishing  the  number  of  blossoms  and  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  shrubby  appearance  of  the  plant.  This 
tendency  should  be  overcome  by  pinching  off  the  tops 
of  the  shoots.  This  is  called  “  stopping,”  and  some 
of  our  best  growers  “stop”  their  plants  continually 
until  the  middle  of  August,  after  which  they  are  allowed 
to  carry  out  their  flowers.  The  pieces  of  the  same 
sorts  when  broken  off  can  be  placed  in  separate  pots 
under  glass.  They  will  soon  strike.  In  this  way  each 
pot  will  become  a  mass  of  blossom,  and  can  be  used 
for  plunging  in  the  borders,  or  in  some  other  way  for 
floral  decoration  during  winter.  The  choicest  and  best 
chrysanthemums  should  be  trained  against  a  wall  or 
arranged  in  beds  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the 
frost.  Very  slight  protection  is  generally  found  sufficient, 
and  serves  to  prolong  their  beauty  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  lists  already  given  will  be  found  flowering 
plants  in  sufficient  number  and  variety  to  carry  us  on 
to  Christmas,  and  no  garden  can  be  otherwise  than  gay 
which  is  furni'.hed  with  them.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
when  these  fail  ?  Is  nothing  to  be  had  in  mid-winter  ? 
Are  we,  upon  the  chance  of  the  weather  proving  un¬ 
favourable,  to  resign  beds  and  borders  to  barrenness, 
and  make  up  our  minds  that  our  gardens  must  be  dreary 
because  in  all  probability  the  “  old  man”  so  graphically 
described  by  the  poet  will  pay  us  his  customary 
visit  ? 


O  Winter  !  ruler  of  tli’  inverted  year, 

Tliy  scatter’d  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  lill’d ; 

Thy  breath  congeal’d  upon  thy  lips ;  thy  checks 
Fring’d  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Thau  those  of  age  ;  thy  forehead  wrapp’d  in  clouds ; 

A  leafless  branch  tliy  sceptre ;  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 

Hut  urgetl  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way.” 

Certainly  not.  But  if  he  comes  clad  as  the  poet 
describes  him,  the  gardener  must  look  elsewhere  for 
occupation  and  amusement,  or  he  must  be  contented 
to  rest  while  all  Nature  is  at  rest  around  him — 

“  When  the  icicles  arc  hanging 
Like  spears  from  every  tree. 

And  beautiful  to  gaze  on 
Is  the  frost-work  tracery.” 

Suppose,  however,  the  old  man  visits  us,  as  he  did 
last  year,  with  less  rigid  ceremonies,  what  then  ?  Shall 
we  have  no  flowers  to  garnish  his  progress  and  bid 
him  welcome  ?  It  is  quite  true  th.at  if  we  make  no  pre¬ 
paration  we  shall  have  none,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
a  little  thought  and  care  will  give  us  plenty. 

We  made  a  note  last  winter  of  the  plants  there  were 
in  flower  in  January  in  our  own  garden  in  Norfolk, 
w'ithin  a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  They  were  the 
following  : — Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Cheimonanthus 
fragrans,  Laurustinus,  Escallonia  macrantha,  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  Christmas  rose,  several  sorts  of 
primroses,  single  and  double  white,  single  and  double 
purple,  &c.,  the  winter  aconite,  single  and  double 
violets,  Scilla  siberica  and  S.  amoena,  gentianella,  and 
the  early  snowflake  Leucojum  vernum.  At  the  same 
period  a  correspondent  of  that  e.xcellent  paper  The 
Garden  informed  us  that  the  following  flowers  were 
gathered  by  him  in  his  garden  out  of  doors  in  Dorset 
on  the  1 2th  of  January  : — Andromeda  floribunda, 
Berberis  Darwinii  and  B.  aquifolia,  the  Glastonbury 
thorn,  Cheimonanthus  fragrans,  Cydonia  japonica, 
three  varieties  of  heaths,  Christmas  rose,  Iberis  semper- 
virens,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Lonicera  flexuosa,  Lau¬ 
rustinus,  Vinca  major,  violets  (Neapolitan  and  Czar), 
Veronica  speciosa  and  salicifolia,  polianthuses,  daisies, 
snowdrops,  Nemophila  insignis,  and  arabis  -,  also  a 
scarlet  rhododendron  Just  opening  its  flow’ers. 

What  floral  beauties  the  north  and  west  of  our 
island  could  exhibit  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  we 
unfortunately  omitted  to  ascertain.  However,  in  the 
list  here  given  in  the  east  and  south  there  are  certainly 
flowers  sufficient  to  decorate  any  gardens  and  to  bring 
them  into  fair  competition  with  the  more  fav’oured 
seasons  of  the  year. 

While  speaking  of  winter  flowers  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  elegant  of  honey¬ 
suckles,  the  winter  flowering  variety,  Lonicera  fragan- 
tissima,  which  Mr.  Ingram  tells  us  was  in  full  bloom 
at  Belvoir  Castle  in  January  last,  and  which  also  has 
Mr.  Ewbank’s  testimony  to  its  usefulness  at  this  early 
season  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Nor  must  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  winter  crocuses.  These  most  interesting 
and  v.iluable  flowers  were  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  they  will  be 
found  figured  in  the  April  number  of  the  Floral 
Magazine,  1874.  chrysanthus,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  rich  golden  variety,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  dense 
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masses.  C.  nivalis  is  a  purple  crocus,  and  so  called, 
no  doubt,  from  its  flowers  being  found  in  the  melting 
snow.  Both  these  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Greece.  C.  nivalis  is  also  common,  we  are  told,  in 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  the  mountain  regions  south 
of  the  Danube,  where,  like  its  fair  sister  the  pretty 
little  Crimean  snowdrop,  it  will  spring  up  in  the  tents 
and  under  the  feet  of  hostile  armies.  Nature’s  own 
eloquent  but  ineffectual  protest  against  the  waste,  the 
wickedness,  the  misery  of  war.  C.  imperati,  the  third 
variety,  much  prized  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  is  a 
magnificent  winter-defying  species,  rich  purple  in 
colour,  with  a  white  centre.  The  external  surface  of 
the  three  outer  petals  is  creamy  white,  elegantly  striped 
with  deep  purple  brown  lines.  This  plant  is  the  most 
showy  of  its  genus.  It  begins  flowering  in  mid-winter, 
and  continues  in  bloom  far  into  spring.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  seed,  which  ripens  in  May.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Calabria  are  the  natural  habitat  of  this  spec'es. 
The  catalogues  ad/ertise  a  white  variety,  but  we  have 
not  seen  it.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  already  named  which  seem  to  require 
more  especial  notice.  These  are  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
and  the  Christmas  rose.  J.  nudiflorum,  the  naked- 
flowered  jasmine,  is  invaluable.  It  is  so  hardy  we  have 
never  known  it  fail  to  flower  sooner  or  later  in  winter. 
It  is  a  climber,  and  delights  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  a 
wall,  which  it  will  cover  with  its  rich  yellow  blossoms, 
regardless  of  the  protection  which  foliage  supplies  to 
most  other  flowers.  Of  the  Christmas  rose,  which  is 
a  hellebore,  there  are  several  varieties.  Helleborus 
niger  major  is  the  plant  usually  met  with,  which 
flowers  in  January ;  but  we  have  a  smaller  variety, 
exceedingly  delicate,  which  we  found  growing  freely 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  some  few  years  ago  ;  and  also  a 
purple  variety,  both  of  which  come  into  blossom 
equally  e.arly.  We  have  yet  another,  the  specific  name 
of  which  we  do  not  know  ;  the  foliage  is  singularly 
handsome,  being  very  deeply  cut ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  green  colour. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  observation  which  we  have  already 
made — that  there  is  really  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
furnishing  our  gardens  with  winter-flowering  plants, 
and  thus  providing  for  their  gay  appearance,  subject 
only  to  the  interruption  of  frost. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  our  subject, 
for  something  more  than  an  abundance  of  suitable 
plants,  and  something  more  than  the  occurrence  of 
mild,  open  weather,  are  needed  before  a  good  winter 
effect  can  be  produced.  At  this  season  our  g.ardens 
especially  require  the  assistance  which  a  cultivated  taste 
gives  to  their  general  arrangement.  They  must  be 
well  laid  out  and  planted  with  evergreens  and  other 
shrubs,  and  the  plants  we  have  enumerated  must  be  so 
disposed  as  best  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  Im¬ 
provements  in  arrangement  may  be  carried  out  at  any 
time  during  winter,  and  where  extra  planting  is  re¬ 
quisite  great  care  must  be  taken  that  trees  chosen  be 
suited  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
Scotch  and  other  firs  grow  naturally  on  elevated  posi¬ 
tions,  and  are  not  suited  for  clumps  in  a  valley. 


Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  similar  plants  delight  in 
low  places,  and  would  be  out  of  place  upon  high-rising 
ground.  Alders  and  willows  grow  best  on  the  margins 
of  ponds  and  watercourses.  The  elm  must  have  a 
deep  rich  soil,  but  the  beech  and  the  oak  are  both 
suitable  for  dry  and  somewhat  elevated  spots.  It  is 
with  the  shrubbery,  however,  that  we  are  now  more 
immediately  concerned.  “  The  word  shrubbery,” 
says  Mrs.  Loudon,  “  generally  gives  the  idea  of  a 
border  of  dug  ground,  adjoining  a  small  lawn  or  a 
gravel  walk,  and  consisting  principally  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  a  few  ornamental  flowers  in  front.”  Its 
use  in  the  garden  is  to  form  a  screen  to  shut  out  what 
otherwise  might  be  unsightly  and  to  aid  picturesque 
effect  by  giving  an  idea  of  space  which  may  have  no 
real  existence.  A  very  small  garden  may  be  made  to 
appear  a  large  one  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
shrubberies  and  a  careful  disposal  of  evergreens  upon 
the  lawn.  This  is  of  especial  importance  in  winter, 
and  the  winter  season  is  generally  the  most  convenient 
time  for  effecting  improvements  of  this  kind. 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  expense  will  find  their 
purpose  answered  by  a  few  common  and  Portugal 
laurels — the  laurustinus  and  arbutus  for  a  background, 
with  some  choicer  plants  in  front.  Evergreen  roses, 
worked  on  tall  strong  stocks,  produce  a  good  effect, 
interspersed  with  bushes  of  Garrya  elliptica,  Escollonia 
rubra,  Montevidiensis,  and  any  other  flowering  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  that  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  constant 
pruning.  The  ivies,  of  which  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
varieties,  may  freely  be  made  use  of  to  cover  any  ugly 
walls  or  buildings,  for  everything  that  can  limit  the 
sight  and  reveal  poverty  of  space  should  be  kept 
out  of  view.  So  much  depends  upon  the  well  laying- 
out  of  a  garden  that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  press  this 
upon  our  readers’  attention.  What  our  old  friend 
Horace  says  about  the  poet’s  art  may  well  be  applied 
to  our  subject : — 

“  V'erbaque  provisam  rom  non  iiivita  se»|uentur.’’ 

Taking  the  gardener’s  “  rem”  to  be  in  plain  English 
his  site  of  ground,  if  such  be  well  selected  and  laid 
out,  he  will  have  as  little  difficulty  in  furnishing  it  with 
plants  as  the  poet  has  in  dressing  his  well-chosen  sub¬ 
ject  with  words.  The  reserve  garden,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  will  contain  his  supplies.  From 
it  can  be  taken,  to  furnish  any  empty  beds  and  borders, 
pot-plants  of  different  kinds — small  conifers  andTaxads, 
especially  of  the  Cypress  tribe ;  the  yews  also  and 
their  allies,  which  are  very  hardy ;  varieties  of  the 
holly,  among  which  the  gold  and  silver  edged,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  hedgehog  species,  are  most  valuable. 
Those  for  winter  decoration  can  be  plunged  in  the 
different  beds  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  in  autumn, 
and  between  the  pots  early  spring  flowering  bulbs 
may  be  inserted.  As  the  bulbs  come  into  flower  the 
pot-plants  will  be  removed,  and  the  holes  they  have 
m  sde  can  be  filled  up  with  manure,  which  must  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  soil  when  the  beds 
are  cleared  and  forked  over  previous  to  summer  planting. 
The  pot  specimens  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  which  we 
have  alluded  will  serve  the  same  purpose  of  decoration 
for  several  years,  requiring  only  an  occasional  shift  as 
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months.  We  must  now  take  leave  of  ojr  readers  for 
the  present  year,  assuring  them  that  whatever  we  have 
said  is  practicable,  for  almost  everything  has  been  put 
in  practice  by  ourselves,  and  wishing  that  they  may 
find  in  their  gardens  the  sam?  enjoyment  as  we  do  at 
all  seasons  of  the  tear. 


they  outgrow  their  pots.  Whenever  they  become  in¬ 
conveniently  large  any  nurseryman  will  exchange  them 
for  smaller  plants.  Pots  of  the  different  variegated 
ivies  make  most  useful  edgings,  and  a  large  bed  upon 
a  lawn  filled  with  varieties  of  hollies  and  fringed  with 
ivies  is  a  most  refreshing  sight  during  the  winter 


BESGRJPTIOW  or  OUB  SUT-OUT  PAPER  PAlTTERW 


LADY  S  MANTELET. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  that  of  a 
lady’s  mantelet ;  it  is  in  four  pieces. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  2.  Sleeve, 

Fig.  3.  Half  of  ba^k. 

Fig.  .4.  Half  of  colkir. 

The  front  and  back  must  be  joined  at  the  shoulder 
before  the  sleeve  is  put  in ;  the  two  notclies  in  pattern 
of  front  must  be  fixed  to  similar  notches  in  sleeve,  and 
the  seam  continued  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  back.  The 
sleeve  w'ill  then  hang  in  the  position  illustrated  above. 
The  pattern  will  fit  a  figure  measuring  35  inches  in  bust 
and  29  in  waist.  One  yard  and  a-half  of  double  width 
material  or  4  yards  of  silk  will  cut  this  shape. 


CUT-OUT  1‘Al'KU  I’ATTEltXM  ISSl  III)  WITH  TIIK  “ ENOLISIIWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MA(iA/,lNE. 

Foil  THE  YEAR  1877. 

.]  AKUAEY. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  Lady’s  Paletot,  with  Rraiding  Design. 

Diagrams  for  Cutting-out  the  Melita  Morning  Dress,  the  Lillu 
Cuirasse,  and  the  Moyen-Age  Band. 

Fk.bel'ajit. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Cuirasse  Bodice. 

Diagrams  for  Cutting-out  the  Moraa  Jacket,  the  Miranda  Pule- 
naise,  and  the  Di  Vernon  Tunic. 

Marcu. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  fashiomiblc  Demi-Saison  Jacket,  with 
Embroidery  Design. 

Diagrws  for  cutting-out  the  Christabclle  Polonaise,  the  Coquette 
Piuafore,  and  the  Coqueluchon  !Sortie-dc-Bal. 

Ai’RIL. — Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Directoire  Habit  Bodicei 
Lady’s  Chemise,  and  Lady’s  Nightdress. 

May. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Prinoees  Polonaise;  also  of  an 
Artist’s  Apron,  with  Embroidery  Dcsim. 

l>iagTams  for  catting  out  the  Viola  Bodice  and  the  Lucilc 
Costume. 


Jl'xe. — Pattern  cf  Slippers  and  Smoking.cap,  Avitb  Embroidery 
Design. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Zitella  Polonaise. 

J  LLY. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Fichu  Jloutilla. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  Child’s  Breton  Dress  and  Girls’ 
Dresses. 

Avgust. — Diagrams  for  entling-out  the  Zillah  Morning  Dress  and  the 
Haidee  Walking  Dress,  and  the  Doris  and  Nereid  Bathing 
Costumes. 

September.— Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Petticoat  Band. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Carina  Paletot  and  the  Fanetta 
Scarf. 

th'TOBEK. — Diagrams  for  cutling.ont  the  Lorua  Djone  Paletot  and 
Child’s  Drcis. 
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la  yellowing  woo<ls  the  elicstuut  drops. 
The  squirrel  gets  galore, 

Though  bright-oye<l  lads  and  little  maids 
Uoh  him  of  half  his  store ; 

And  so  ‘  Summer’s  o’er,’  said  I — 

‘  Summer’s  o’er !’ 


"  The  barberry  haugs  her  jewels  out. 
And  guards  them  with  a  thorn ; 
The  merry  farmer  boys  cut  down 
The  poor  old  dried-up  coni ; 

And  so  ‘  Summer’s  gone,’  said  I — 

‘  Summer’s  gone  1’ 


‘  A  wonderful  glory  fills  the  air. 

And  big  and  bright  is  the  sun  ; 

A  loving  hand  for  the  whole  brown  earth 
A  garment  of  beauty  has  spun ; 

But  for  all  that  ‘  Summer’s  doue,’  said  I — 
‘  Summer’s  done  !'  ” 


PUMMER  has  been  over  for  us  dwellers  io 
cities  for  some  time,  but  none  the  less  have 
we  been  favoured  with  glorious  weather.  A 
fog  now  and  then  has  only  enhanced  the 
general  brilliancy  of  sunshine  and  clearness 
^  of  atmosphere.  If  London  were  only  out  of  its 
W  curl-papers  it  would  look — what  it  is  not — quite 
a  beautiful  city  under  this  hot  October  sun  and  in 
the  light  of  the  glowing  sunsets  we  have  lately 
had.  It  is  said  that  Turner  painted  all  his  won- 
derful  sunsets  in  London,  and  any  one  who 
^  watches  the  sun  go  down  on  one  of  these  clear 
autumn  evenings  from  the  City  end  of  Oxford-street, 
looking  up  towards  the  Marble  Arch,  will  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing  that  nowhere  else  except  at  sea  could 
he  have  found  more  brilliant  and  varied  colouring,  or 
more  curious  effects  of  light. 

But  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned  our  “  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers”  would  infinitely  prefer  mud,  fog,  and  chilly 
gloom.  Thick  materials  are  displayed  very  artistically 
in  the  windows.  Furs  are  hung  up  in  close  proximity 
to  the  velvets  and  sealskins  with  which  they  look  best. 
Winter  costumes  are  arranged  upon  the  stands  in  all  the 
latest  styles.  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  deft  arrange¬ 
ment  as  long  as  the  crowd  of  gazers  outside  these  ever- 
•attractive  windows  are  holding  up  parasols  to  shield  them 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  wearing  their  summer 
dresses  and  bonnets  with  the  addition  of  a  comfortable 
jacket  or  mantle  ?  Furs  are  not  as  attractive  as  they 
would  be  on  a  dull  day  with  gusts  of  cold  wind  lying  in 
wait  for  us  round  every  corner.  Handsome  and  be¬ 
coming  as  winter  dresses  generally  are,  we  stand  too 
much  in  dread  of  our  long  northern  winter  to  begin  it  a 
single  day  before  we  must,  and  to  invest  ourselves  in  its 
garmenture  seems  almost  like  an  invitation  to  “  Winter, 
with  his  white  hair  blown  about  him.”  Come  he  surely 
will,  however,  though  Summer 

“  from  her  golden  collar  slips. 

And  lies  on  pillows  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

And  tries  the  old  tunes  over  for  an  hour,” 

and  when  he  comes  he  must  find  us  prepared,  or  he 
will  make  us  rue  it.  I.et  us  therefore  glance  at  the 


fashion  of  the  garments  which  are  already  prepared  for 
his  greeting. 

The  greatest  piece  of  news  is  that  Worth,  the  auto¬ 
crat  before  whom  “  fashionists”  bow  down,  intends  to 
revive  the  tablier,  bunched  up  at  the  back  in  the  style 
of  two  years  ago  and  of  the  Watteau  period  as  well. 
This  change  will  probably  not  be  fully  introduced  till 
spring,  but  that  it  is  to  be  seems  assured,  so  far  as  the 
whims  of  Fashion  can  be  reckoned  upon,  even  when 
supported  by  her  prime  minister.  Worth.  Messrs. 
Jay  and  Co.,  of  the  Great  Mourning  Warehouse 
in  Regent-Street,  have  already  some  dresses  made 
in  this  style,  which  have  been  brought  over  among 
their  novelties  from  Paris.  Some  of  their  new  models 
are  particularly  pretty.  One  in  black  silk  and  black 
velvet — an  always  happy  combin.ation,  that  is  to  be  very 
fashionable  this  winter — is  as  graceful  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  dress  to  be  upon  a  wire  shape. 

Moonlight  beads  are  to  be  seen  upon  nearly  all  the 
newest  dresses  at  the  Mourning  Warehouse.  Fringes, 
passementerie,  and  lace  are  covered  with  them.  The 
effect  is  very  pretty,  though  we  shall  probably  tire  of 
it  before  spring  sunshine  ushers  in  the  summer.  A 
beautiful  dress — among  the  rest — was  of  black  satin 
and  velvet,  with  large  puffs  of  the  satin  on  the  train, 
the  puffs  being  kept  out  by  buckram  inserted  beneath 
them.  There  are  indications  of  a  return  to  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  “  drawn”  silk  and  satin  that  our  grandmothers 
loved.  They,  however,  chiefly  confined  them  to  bonnets 
and  bodices  of  dresses,  “  bodies,”  as  it  was  then  the 
fashion  to  term  them.  What  would  they  have  said  to 
the  whole  front  of  the  skirt  of  a  dress  being  drawn  ? 
“  g‘''uged”  is,  I  believe,  the  modern  technical  term. 
This  I  noticed  in  one  of  Messrs.  Jays’  handsomest 
dresses.  Their  mantles  are,  as  usual,  as  excellent  in 
taste  as  they  are  superior  in  material  and  cut.  They 
are  all  long,  and  are  principally  of  the  dolman  style,  but 
with  long  fronts  and  sleeves  half  formed  in  the  cutting 
out,  just  as  in  the  now  old-fashioned  dolman.  I  took 
notes  of  a  few  for  our  subscribers’  edification.  The 
first  was  of  very  handsome  doth,  velvet  broche  and 
r/atr  de  lune  beads,  the  whole  lined  with  grey  silk.  The 
shape  was  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  above. 
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which  looks  very  much  better  on  the  figure  than  could 
be  guessed  from  seeing  it  in  the  hand  or  reading  about 
it.  Another  was  of  cloth  embroidered  all  over  with 
clair  de  lune  beads  on  chenille,  and  was  trimmed  round 
all  the  edges  with  black  fur  with  white  tips.  Theie 
furs,  tipped  with  wld  e,  grey,  bronze,  or  yellow 
hairs,  will  be  as  fashionable  this  winter  as  they  were 
last. 

The  next  mantle  on  my  notes  was  the  prettiest  and 
most  ladylike  that  I  saw,  and  that  is  saying  very  much, 
for  all  were  pretty  and  ladylike.  It  was  of  black  faille, 
trimmed  with  the  very  darkest  sable,  and  was  lined 
with  sq  iirrel.  This  was  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
majority.  Some  of  them  were  sufficiently  so  to  do 
away  with  any  necessity  for  a  skirt  for  walking  in 
muddy  weather.  A  fourth  model  was  of  black  camel’s 
hair  cloth  lined  with  silk  and  trimmed  with  silk  fringe, 
a  velvet  collar  also  trimmed  to  match.  The  collars  are 
very  pretty  and  becoming.  They  are  exactly  like  those 
on  gentlemen’s  coats,  turned  back  on  the  mantle,  and 
when  trimmed  with  fur  are  particularly  pretty  without 
being  in  the  least  masculine  in  appearance.  A  silk 
mantle  was  trimmed  with  beaver  into  which  white 
hairs  were  introduced,  called  silver  beaver. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  a  former  number  to  notice 
the  excellence  of  the  silks  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Jay  rit 
marvellously  low  prices.  Their  present  stock  even 
excels  their  former  in  superiority  of  material  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  price.  There  are  three  makes  of  Bonnet’s 
silks — and  IJonnet’s  name  is  in  itself  a  guarantee — at  the 
following  prices,  6s.  qd.,  5s.  9d.,  and  5s.  3d.  These 
are  warranted  not  to  wear  greasy,  the  great  fault  of 
silks  in  the  present  time.  That  at  6s.  pd.  is  admirably 
soft  and  glossy,  and  in  appearance  quite  equals  many 
at  half  a  guinea  a  yard.  That  at  5s.  9d.  is  not  quite 
so  soft,  but  is  quite  equal  to  the  first  in  excellence  of 
colour.  The  one  at  5s.  3d.  would  wear  well,  being 
perfectly  pure  and  not  heavy.  Any  one  who  wants  a 
good  and  cheap  black  silk  while  such  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  is  to  be  had  should  write  at  once  for  patterns 
to  Messrs.  Jay  and  Co.,  Regent-street.  Bonnet’s  silks 
are  nearly  an  inch  wider  than  those  of  other  makers. 
Among  others  there  is  a  very  rich  make  at  5s.  3d. 
This,  I  believe,  is  Joubert’s,  and  also  a  silk  at  3s.  91!  , 
which  looks  well  worth  5s.  6d. 

I  have  been  sent  some  patterns  of  poplins  from  the 
well-known  house  of  R.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  31,  Col 
LEGE-GREEN,  DoBLiN.  Among  these  samples  are 
some  exquisite  colours.  There  is  a  dark  mignonette 
brown  that  would  make  up  into  a  most  becoming 
dress.  The  new  shades  in  dark  olive-green  are  well 
represented,  the  prices  being  from  5s.  qd.  to  7s.  6d. 
I  notice  also  a  beautiful  shade  of  navy  blue  at  6s.  3d. 
The  width  of  these  poplins  is  24  inches.  The  sample 
of  black  poplin  sent  is  Its.  the  yard,  and  is  as  soft  a> 
cashmere.  Nothing  could  well  be  handsomer  than  .t 
dress  of  this  material  in  dragon  green,  a  charming 
shade  of  which  I  find  among  my  patterns.  The  colour 
is  ultra-fashionable  and  artistic  as  well.  It  is  usually 
becoming  to  nearly  all  complexions.  Trimmed  with 
plush  or  velvet  to  match,  and  worn  with  a  bonnet  of 
either  of  these  materials,  and  a  sealskin  jacket,  what 


could  be  prettier  ?  Plush  is  regaining  the  populari'y 
it  partially  lost  last  winter,  and  is  much  used  on  bon¬ 
nets  and  hats,  and  sparingly  in  dress  trimmings. 

The  shape  of  the  corset  is  of  very  great  importance 
with  the  present  closely-fitting  dresses.  The  figure  is 
outlined  so  distinctly  that  a  fault  in  the  make  of  the  corset 
is  plainly  evident,  and  is  naturally  attributed  to  a  fault  in 
the  figure.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared  with 
the  Spatula  Corsets  sold  by  E.  Avis  &  Co.,  213, 
Upper-street,  Islington.  They  are  the  perfection 
of  comfort,  as  I  know  from  experience,  while  at  the 
Same  time  they  improve  the  appearance  of  the  figure.  In 
slight  people  they  preserve  the  roundness  that  an  ill- 
made  corset  absolutely  destroys  ;  and  such  is  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  cut  that,  without  in  the  least  inconveniencing 
the  possessors  of  stouter  frames,  they  very  greatly  dimi¬ 
nish  the  apparent  size.  There  are  very  many  different 
makes  of  the  Spatula  Corset,  and  they  are  to  be  had  at 
as  low  a  price  as  5s.  lid.  Of  two  samples  sent  for  my 
inspection,  one  is  u  Cuitass  Belt  Corset,  the  spatula  busk 
being  1 6  inches  deep.  The  belt  is  slightly  elastic,  yet 
film  enough  to  be  very  advantageous  to  stout  figures 
under  a  tightly-fitting  dress.  For  the  new  mode,  so 
highly  recommended  by  doctors,  of  fastening  the  petti¬ 
coats  on  the  hips  and  letting  the  weight  come  thence 
instead  of  from  the  waist,  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
than  this  belt.  It  is  provided  with  two  deep  hooks  at 
rhe  sides,  under  which  the  bands  of  the  under-garments 
can  be  passed,  thus  leaving  the  waist  unencumbered  by 
any  bands  or  fulness  whatever.  The  price  of  this  corset 
is  I2s. 6d.  white,  and  17s. 6d.  scarlet.  They  can  be 
sent  by  post  for  8d.  Corsets  without  the  belt  go  by 
post  for  qd.  The  other  sample  before  me  has  no  belt, 
and  is  one  of  the  nicest  corsets  I  have  ever  seen.  With¬ 
out  the  disagreeable  stiffness  that  deprives  the  figure  of  its 
natural  supple  grace,  the  corset  is  so  closely  filled  in  with 
narrow  slips  of  pliant  bone  that  it  is  as  firm  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be.  It  is  beautifully  embroidered  and  fini  hed 
in  the  most  complete  and  perfect  way.  The  price  is  2  Is. 
for  those  13^  inches  deep,  and  15s.  6J.  for  those  1 1  !j 
inches  in  depth.  This  latter  make  forms  a  capital  riding 
corset. 

Mr.  Avis  makes  a  spiecialty  of  his  dressing-gown 
department,  and  a  visit  I  paid  to  his  establishment  has 
convinced  me  that  his  prices  for  these  garments  an; 
remarkably  moderate.  The  material,  cut,  and  finish 
are  good,  and  yet  in  many  cases  the  dressing-gowns, 
ready  for  wear,  are  sold  at  a  price  for  which  it  would 
puzzle  many  of  us  to  buy  the  simple  material,  leaving 
the  making  out  of  the  question.  Those  of  Saxony 
Twill  Flannels  are  perhaps  the  cheapest  of  all.  The 
material  is  all  wool,  and  very  soft  and  warm.  They 
are  w’ell  finished  and  prettily  trimmed.  They  are  made 
in  the  Princess  and  Watteau  shapes,  the  prices  of  the 
former  ranging  from  l8s.  qd.  to  37s.  6d.,  and  of  the 
latter  from  22s.  qd.  to  41s.  6d.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  which  I  have  unfortunately  not  space  to  notice, 
but  full  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Avis’s  catalogue. 
He  also  sends  out  patterns  of  the  materials,  so  that  any 
one  can  send  an  order  from  any  distance  and  know 
beforehand  exactly  the  style,  material,  and  price  of  the 
article  ordered.  The  felts  are  specially  to  be  recom- 
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meoded  as  embodying  a  union  of  warmth  with  lightness. 
I  noticed  some  white  dressing-gowns,  well  finished  and 
prettily  trimmed,  at  6s.  l  id.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for  ladies  living  in  hot  climates. 

I  have  also  received  patterns  of  a  large  stock  of  em¬ 
broideries  now  being  sold  at  the  same  establishment. 
They  are  of  superior  quality,  not  only  as  regards  the 
embroidery  itself,  but  the  materi  tl  on  which  it  is  wrought. 
We  all  know  to  our  cost  what  bad  wear  is  afforded  by 
some  of  the  miserable  embroidery  that  is  sold  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices,  but  not  only  are  these  superior 
in  every  way,  as  I  have  said,  but  Mr.  Avis  himself  is  so 
confident  of  their  excellence  that  he  undertakes  to 
“  allow  for  any  that  in  legitimate  wear  turnout  badly.” 
Those  called  Saxony  Embroideries  are  very  handsome  in 
design.  The  Genuine  Madeira  Embroidery  is  exquisitely 
worked,  and  the  Scotch  Hand  Embroideries  and  patent 
Valenciennes  and  Torchon  laces  excellent  in  texture  and 
low  in  price.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Avis’s  goods  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  quoting  his 
prices  and  remarking  on  their  lowness.  Only  last 
week  a  lady  whom  I  had  recommended  to  go  to  him 
for  her  outfit  on  going  abroad  three  years  ago  called 
upon  me  and  told  me  how  pleased  she  was  with  the 


make,  cut,  and  wear  of  the  underclothing  she  had 
purchased  from  him. 

Every  one  who  writes  much  will  admit  that  very 
much,  not  only  of  speed  but  fluency,  depends  on  the 
pen.  How  irritating  is  a  scratchy  pen,  how  annoying 
a  pea  that  digs  tiny  holes  in  the  paper,  how  exaspe¬ 
rating  the  pen  that  has  to  be  dipped  into  the  ink-bottle 
twice  in  the  course  of  every  line  !  There  are,  in  fact, 
more  varieties  of  the  disagreeable  pen  than  I  have  space 
to  enumerate  or  than  I  can  even  remember  at  this 
moment  with  a  delightful  gilt  J  running  smoothly  along 
under  my  fingers.  Past  annoyances  are  forgotten  in 
the  luxury  of  handling  a  really  well-behaved  and 
willing-minded  pen.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  samples 
sent  me  from  the  manufactory  of  John  Heath,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  They  are  sold  by  all  stationers.  As  I  like 
a  broad  nib  I  naturally  picked  out  immediately  niy  good- 
little  J,  and  am  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  a  n  going  to 
send  for  a  large  supply.  All  the  samples  I  have  tried 
are  excellent  in  their  various  ways,  some  with  fine 
points,  others  turned  up,  and,  again,  others  with  medium 
nibs.  In  fiict,  there  are  pens  to  suit  all  tastes  as  exactly 
as  the  gilt  J  suits  that  of 
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Publidliers :  Messrs.  Simpson  and  C  i.,  33,  Argyll-streot,  llogcnt- 
strcot,  W. 

Ride  a  Cock-Horse  Quadrille.  By  R.  AnJre-.vs.  Marked  price,  4s. 
Now  that  Christmas  is  stealing  upon  us,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  little 
ones  must  be  specially  consultod,  thew  quadrilles  of  nursery  rhymes 
may  well  appeal  to  public  favour.  Tliey  include  some  of  the  best 
kuown  aud  most  popular  of  the  well-reinoiubcred  airs  of  our  child¬ 
hood — not  the  naughty  “airs,”  for  whioli  we  were  punished,  bat  the 
pretty  ones  with  which  wo  were  rewarded  —‘‘Little  Bopeep,”  “  Cock- 
a-Doodlo-Doo,”  “  Girls  and  B>y.s  C  )me  Out  to  Play,”  and,  in  the 
plaintive  minor,  “  Come  Buy  my  Good  Ma*'che3.”  They  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  fingering  is  earefully  marked  for  the  small  learners, 
to  whose  capacities  they  have  been  carefully  ad.ipted. 

The  Wat/oner.  By  Baron  Carlo  Mora.  .Marked  price,  4s.  Rrujht 
as  a  Seraph.  By  Baron  Carlo  Mora.  Marked  price,  4s.  Whoever 
wishes  for  pieces  of  remarkable  brilliancy  without  much  difficulty  of 
reading  or  mastering  cannot  do  better  than  order  at  once  those 
effective  transcriptions  of  Wrighton’s  celebrated  song  and  popular 
ballad. 

The  Sea-ICmg.  Words  by  Motherwell.  Music  by  Louis  Diehl. 
Marked  price,  4s.  The  only  merit  of  this  sung  is  that  it  is  adapted 
for  the  display  of  a  good  tenor  voice,  with  some  deep  chest  notes. 

Faith  of  our  Fathers.  Words  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  D.D. 
Music  edited  by  J.  E.  Vembam.  Marked  price,  33. ;  also  in  small 
size,  arranged  for  four  voices,  price  2d.  This  favourite  hymn  is  given 
as  sung  in  the  churches,  wit'ii  all  the  udvautage  of  careful  editing  aud 
clear  type. 

Lcs  Etrilles  Valse.  Par  le  Comte  GuiUaamo  van  dor  Burgh. 
Marked  price,  4s.  If  the  operation  of  cun-ycombing  is  as  unpleasant 
to  the  sense  and  as  jarriug  to  the  nerves  of  horses  as  these  valscs  are 
to  those  of  human  beings,  the  unfortunate  animals  deserve  our  sincere 
commiseration.  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  a  horse 
enjoys  the  currycomb  in  reality  as  much  as  the  ostler  does  in 
appearance.  The  composer  had  evidently  in  his  mind,  however, 
something  as  disagreeable  as  the  scraping  of  a  slate  with  an  un¬ 
pointed  pencil  or  of  a  plate  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife,  and 
granting  him  this,  we  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  he  has  done  full 


justice  to  the  theme.  “  Los  Etrilles”  arc  dedicated  to  the  Piiucess 
d’Arenberg. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.  arc  publishing  a  series  of  temperance 
songs  in  a  neat  and  portable  form.  The  titles  are  “  Bring  ns  the  cup,” 
“  Temptation,”  “  Come,  fill  up  your  glasses,”  and  “  Come,  sweet 
drops  of  water.”  The  words  are  by  C.  Bickoell,  the  music  by  II.  E. 
llodson,  and  the  price  2d.  each.  They  are  arranged  for  four  voices. 
The  music  is  far  from  inferior,  bat  the  rhymes  are  open  to  criticism. 
It  is  incorrect,  for  instance,  to  make  “  water”  rhyme  with  “porter,” 
as  it  does  in  thirteen  places  in  one  song  alone. 

Publisher:  Samuel  Brewer,  14  aud  15,  Poultry,  Cheapside. 

-4  Nutshell  Novel.  Song.  Words  from  the  Boudoir  Ballads.  By 
J.  Ashby  Sterry,  Esq.  Music  by  Mrs.  Mounsoy  B.irtholomew. 
Marked  price,  3s.  The  b^.-st  way  of  recommending  this  very  pretty 
song  is  to  give  the  words,  ailding  that  the  composer  has  even  en¬ 
hanced  their  piipmnt  delicacy  in  her  graceful  setting: — 

“  A  wimiing  wile, 

A  sunny  smile, 

A  feather, 

A  tiny  talk, 

A  pleasant  walk 
Together. 

*■  A  little  doul  t, 

A  playful  por.t. 

Capricious ; 

.4  merry  miss, 

A  stole!!  kiss, 

Delicious ! 

“  A'ou  ask  mamma. 

Consult  papa. 

With  pleasure. 

And  both  repent 
The  rash  event 
At  leisure.” 

Publishers:  JIcssi-s.  Enoch  and  Sons,  19,  Ilolles-strect,  W. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  By  Aloys  Hennes.  Marked  price,  3s.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  and  effective  transcription  of  the  sweet  old 
English  air.  It  requires  expression  and  delicacy  of  touch  to  do  it 
justice,  though  it  is  far  from  being  a  difficult  arrangement. 
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Tv  HE  enterprise  exhibited  by  the  managers  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden 
seems  to  be  hardly  in  proportion  to  their 
nrquesnoned  success.  Night  after  night 
the  vast  auditorium  is  crowded  with  a 
throng  of  appreciative  listeners,  and  yet  there 
^  is  scarcely  anything  of  novelty  put  before 
them  in  the  way  either  of  selections  or  of 
iV  performers.  The  personnel  of  the  soloists  is 
X  aln-iost  unchanged,  and  in  one  respect  at  least 
>.  changed  for  the  worse,  for  we  have  had  to 
th  b'd  farewell  toMdlle.Pommeroul.thetalented 
young  violinist,  whose  performances,  though  from  a 
certain  point  of  view  inadequate,  were  about  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  each  night’s  w'ork.  M.  Henri 
Ketten  is  still  the  solo  pianist,  and  only  M.  Maurel,  the 
French  baritone,  whose  style  is  less  suited  to  the  con¬ 
cert  than  the  lyric  stage,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
vocalists.  The  latest  additional  fea'ure  in  the  attrac¬ 
tions  has  been  a  series  of  Wagner  nights,  and  though 
considerable  skill  has  been  expended  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  eccentric  German  maestro  s  scores,  we  doubt  if  his 
music  will  have  any  permanent  attraction  for  the  bulk 
of  ihe  Cjvent  Garden  audience.  The  revival  of  Haydn’s 
“  Farewell  Symphony,”  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last 
issue,  has  been  a  decided  success,  as  much,  it  may  be 
hoped,  from  its  intrinsic  beauty  as  from  the  amusing 
manner  of  its  performance,  and  has  called  for  frequent 
repetition.  The  concert  of  Wednesday  evening  is  always 
a  specialty ;  that  of  October  I  oth  was  devoted  to  a 
selection  of  works  by  the  late  Sterndale  Bennett,  and 
included  his  symphony  in  G  minor,  the  overtures  to  The 
Naiades  and  The  W ood  Nymphs,  and  several  other  items  of 
interest. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts,  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  of  all  musical  entertainments  in  or  near  the 
metropolis,  have  entered  upon  a  new  season.  There  is 
little  to  say  of  them  beyond  what  has  been  already  said 
over  and  over  again  in  these  pages,  without  going  into 
the  actual  details  of  each  performance,  which  our  want 
of  space  forbids  us  to  attempt.  We  may  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  the  opening  concert  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard  was  the  solo  pianiste,  and  that  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
incidental  music  to  Henry  the  Eighth  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  scheme.  At  the  second  concert 
appeared  a  Spanish  violinist,  Senor  Sarasate,  who  dis¬ 
played  executive  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 

The  clever  Scotch  family  of  the  Kennedys  have  been 
giving  capital  entertainments  of  Scotch  music  at  St. 
James’s  Hall. 

Here  our  scanty  record  of  the  month’s  music  should 
close,  but  at  least  a  few  words  are  due  to  the  memory 
of  a  gifted  a^ti^t  who  had  made  this  country  the  land  of 
her  adoption,  and  had  adorned  it  by  her  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  From  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 


TyEATBIOAL. 

Her  Majesty’s  Opera  in  1858,  under  Mr.  Lumley’s 
management,  Mdlle.  Titiens  has  occupied  a  foremost,  if 
not  the  foremost,  place  among  our  soprano  vocalists. 
Gifted  with  a  voice  of  unequalled  volume  and  power, 
with  an  almost  faultless  intonation  and  a  remarkable 
dramatic  instinct,  she  acquired  a  popularity  with  the 
English  musical  public  that  has  hardlyever  been  equalled. 
Nor  were  her  efforts  confined  to  the  lyric  stage  on  which 
her  fame  was  first  made.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
operatic  singers  that  could  touch  oratorio  music,  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  late  years  who  has  been  able  to  do  it 
justice.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  her  can  forget  her 
incomparable  rendering  of  the  soprano  music  in  the 
Messiah  or  Judas  Maccabxus.  In  mourning  the  loss  of 
Mdlle.  Titiens  we  have  to  mourn  a  loss  that  is  irre¬ 
parable. 

The  activity  of  the  theatrical  managers,  to  which  we 
cdled  attention  in  our  last  month’s  notes,  is  naturally 
upon  the  increase.  London  is  claiming  again  its  wander¬ 
ing  children,  who  have  been  for  the  last  few  months 
dispersed  in  all  directions  in  search  of  free  air  and 
healthful  recreation,  and  in  the  managerial  breast  hope 
springs  again.  At  Drury  Lane  we  have  one  of  those 
grand  theatrical  displays  which  are  so  well  adapted  to 
the  proportions  of  this  grand  old  house,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  ehewhere  would  of  necessity  be 
inadequate,  if  not  impossible.  The  author  is  Mr.  W. 
G.  Wills,  who  is  not  unused  to  a  tolerably  broad 
canvas,  and  he  has  had  recourse  to  that  prolific  re¬ 
pertory  the  Waverley  novels,  which  have  already 
f^urnisbed  forth  so  many  of  the  Drury  Lane  successes. 
England  in  the  Days  of  Charles  the  Seeond,  which  is  the 
somewhat  cumbersome  title  of  Mr.  Wills’s  new  play,  is 
not,  however,  by  any  means  a  close  adaptation  of  the 
story  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  on  which  it  is  ostensibly 
founded.  Indeed,  beyond  the  names  of  the  principal 
characters  and  a  few  leading  incidents,  there  is  not  very 
much  in  the  play  for  which  the  author  is  indebted  to 
the  “  Wizard  of  the  North.”  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  play  is  an  attractive  one,  and  has  several  elements 
of  success. 

An  interesting  event  has  been  the  production  at  the 
Court  Theatre  of  a  comedy  by  the  late  Lord  Lyiton, 
The  House  of  Darnley,  the  manuscript  of  the  first  four 
acts  of  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  famous 
novelift  and  dramatist.  Mr.  Coghlan  has  completed  the 
play,  which  is  thoroughly  w'ell  acted,  especially  by  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and,  if  not  in  all  respects  a 
worthy  companion  to  Money,  is  worthy  of  the  success 
it  has  achieved. 

At  the  Haymarket  a  satirical,  or  rather  burlesque, 
comedy.  Engaged,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  has  been  produced. 
The  sentimental  comedies  now  so  much  in  favour  are 
cleverly  caricatured,  but  the  joke  is  rather  too  elabo¬ 
rate 
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ENTERTAINMKNTS. 

T  the  grand  ball  given  by  I.ord  Rossmore, 
at  Rossmore  Castle,  co.  Monaghan,  Ire¬ 
land,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
was  one  of  the  guests,  some  very  pretty 
dresses  were  worn,  especially  one  of  white 
satin  blended  with  white  velvet  and  Honiton  lace, 
and  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery,  and  another 
of  white  silk  and  gauze  caught  up  with  shaded 
roses  and  leaves. 

There  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  guests 
at  the  ball  given  on  the  2nd  of  October  by  the 
''  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers  stationed  at  Portsmouth.  The  walls  of  the  ball¬ 
room  were  hung  with  mirrors,  wreathed  with  ivy, 
ferns,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  and  above  each  door 
were  devices  formed  with  ancient  pikes  and  helmets, 
and  draped  with  flags.  One  end  of  the  room  was 
entirely  covered  with  looking-glass,  and  at  the  other 
was  a  magnificent  trophy,  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
gun  partially  concealed  by  palms,  tree-ferns.  See.  A 
Large  mirror  at  the  back,  surmounted  by  the  Royal 
arms,  and  the  combined  monogram  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps,  with  devices  of  sword  bayonets  on  cither  side. 
The  French  windows  down  each  side  of  the  ball¬ 
room  were  hung  with  lace  curtains  wreathed  with 
evergreens.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  were  sus¬ 
pended  hanging  baskets  of  drooping  ferns  and  flo'Vers, 
which  added  exceedingly  to  the  graceful  effect  of  the 
decorations.  The  orchestra  was  occupied  by  the  band 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  came  from  Woolwich 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  whose  performance,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Supper 
was  served  at  half-past  twelve  in  the  fine  room  which 
has  recently  been  added  by  the  present  proprietors, 
and  which,  with  the  other  improvements,  renders  the 
suite  of  rooms  (which  are  all  on  one  floor)  equal  to 
any  in  the  south  of  England.  The  ladies’  dresses 
were  quite  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  much  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Among  others  we  noticed  a 
splendid  white  satin  costume,  with  white  satin  cap  to 
match,  trimmed  with  handsome  lace.  Another  white 
satin  dress  was  gracefully  draped  with  tulle  an  1  lace, 
with  wreaths  of  white  flowers  and  dark  leaves,  and 
was  exceedingly  elegant.  White  dresses  were  decidedly 
in  the  majority,  and  among  the  prettiest  were  a  whi'e 
cashmere  and  silk  dress  trimmed  with  lace,  with  a 
wreath  of  white  chrysanthemums  and  leaves  cross- 
ways  on  the  bodice,  and  those  of  two  young  ladies 
who  wore  white  silk  dresses  and  wreaths  of  mar¬ 
guerites.  Another  very  pretty  costume  was  of  pale 
blue  damasse,  trimmed  with  crewel  embroidery  in 
coloured  silks. 


On  the  same  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ekun 
gave  a  dance  at  their  country  seat,  Whitestaunton 
ISIanor,  near  Chard.  The  company  danced  in  the  old 
panelled  dining-room,  which  was  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  occasion  with  garlands  of  variegated  thyme,  sun- 
flo  vers,  and  marigolds.  Several  valses  were  danced 
with  singing  accompaniments,  one  of  the  most  admired 
being  “  All  among  the  Barley.” 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Hunt  Ball  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  October,  and  was  a  great  success. 
It  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  the 
music-room  also  being  brought  into  requisition.  The 
invitations  numbered  upwards  of  six  hundred,  and  the 
gathering  was  a  most  brilliant  and  select  one.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Duchess 
of  Roxburghc,  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Dalkeith,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  Viscount 
and  Viscountess  Stormont,  the  Countess  of  Tankerville, 
the  Ladies  Bennet,  the  Earl  of  Stair  and  the  Ladies 
Dalrymple,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Viscount  Dalrymple, 
Earl  of  Ranfurly,  Lord  and  Lady  Cardross,  Lady  Louisa 
Moncrieffe,  Marquis  of  LIuntly,  Earl  Compton,  Earl 
of  Haddington,  I.ord  and  I  ady  Cochrane,  Viscount 
Melgund,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  and  Lady 
Ruthven,  Lord  and  Lady  Rosehill,  Lady  Henrietta 
Stewart,  Lady  Emily  Walsingham,  Lady  Edith  Drum¬ 
mond,  Lady  Susan  Grant  Suttie,  Sir  J.  and  Lady  Llunter 
Blair,  Lady  Hope,  Lady  Scott,  Lady  Octavia  Shaw 
Stewart,  Lady  Edmonstone,  &c.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  assemblies  that  has  taken  place  in 
Edinburgh  for  some  time,  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
the  surrounding  districts  being  present.  The  decora¬ 
tions  were  very  elaborate,  comprising  trophies  of  the 
chase,  crystal  devices,  flowers,  li  ies,  and  plants  sur¬ 
rounding  an  imitation  lake,  flags,  draperies,  mirrors, 
shields,  gilt  trellis-work.  Sec.,  making  a  grand  tsiif 
ensemble.  The  toilettes  were  exceedingly  rich  and 
elegant,  and  the  diamonds  worn  by  some  of  the  ladies 
were  superb.  Mrs.  Yorke,  Mrs.  Heron  Maxwell, 
Lady  Ruthven,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert  wore  distingue- 
looking  toilettes.  One  white  satin  dress  was  trimmed 
with  pale  coral  roses,  and  coral  tilk  mixed  wi:h  lace ; 
and  a  dress  of  dark  green  tulle  was  sprinkled  over  as 
it  were  with  small  yellow  roses  and  myosotis ;  a  black 
satin  had  a  garniture  of  velvet  leaves  in  cascades  of 
lace.  Lace  was  much  worn  both  on  the  white  dresses 
and  on  the  coloured  ones,  though  white  was  generally 
worn,  and  in  many  cases  ornamented  with  natural 
flowers,  foliage,  and  berries. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  Murray  Anderdon,  Esq.,  of 
Ilenlade,  Somersetshire,  and  Miss  Eliza  Isabella  Well- 
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wood  Clarke  Preston,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Clarke  Preston,  of  Valley  field,  co.  Perth, 
was  solemnised  on  October  4,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Chester,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Murray,  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Murray 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Marsden,  vicar  of  the  parish.  The 
bride,  who  was  given  away  by  her  uncle,  wore  a  white 
faille  dress  made  en  Princesse,  trimmed  with  tulle.  The 
bridesmaids,  eight  in  number,  wore  white  cashmere 
Princesse  dresses,  trimmed  with  white  silk,  mob  caps 
trimmed  with  maroon  colour.  The  bridegroom  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  very  pretty  silver  lockets,  with  raised 
monograms.  Their  bouquets  were  composed  of  the 
choicest  white  flowers,  with  a  few  deep  red  rosebuds 
in  the  centre,  to  match  the  colour  in  the  caps.  Amongst 
the  noticeable  toilettes  was  an  eau  de  Nil  faille,  with  a 
redingote  of  the  richest  dark-green  brocade ;  bonnet 
to  match  of  the  two  shades.  Two  purple  velvet  dresses 
looked  handsome,  as  also  a  myrtle-green  silk,  worn 
with  a  fichu  of  old  lace.  The  bride’s  travelling  dress 
was  of  two  shades  of  brown.  The  newly-wedded  pair 
left  in  the  afternoon  for  Yorkshire.  The  day  concluded 
with  a  dance  at  Mrs.  Clarke  Preston’s  house. 

On  Tuesday  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  Hoskins 
Master,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Hoskins  Master,  of 
Barrow  Green  House,  Oxtead,  Surrey,  with  Miss  Amy 
Morgan  Bisset,  third  daughter  of  Gen.  J.  J.  Bisset,  C.B., 
was  solemnised  at  All  Saints’ Church,  Upper  Norwood, 
Surrey.  The  breakfast  took  place  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel 
at  12.30,  and  at  two  o’clock  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
left  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bridesmaids,  who  were 
all  children,  were  dressed  in  white,  with  wreaths  of 
forget-me-nots  and  daisies. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  will  take  place  on  the  20th  inst.  at  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Brompton, 

The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Miss 
Marjoribanks  will  shortly  take  place  in  London. 

FANCY  BAZAARS. 

A  bazaar  on  a  grand  scale  took  place  at  Fraserburgh, 
N.B.,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  ult.  The  patron  and 
patronesses  of  the  undertaking  were  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Kintore,  Mrs.  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Fordjce, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  Mrs.  Ross.  It  was 
such  a  monster  collection  of  articles  that  there  was  no 
place  in  the  town  large  enough  for  their  display,  so  an 
‘mmense  marquee  was  erected  in  the  market-place, 
and  prettily  fitted  up.  There  were  no  less  than  twelve 
stalls,  each  distinguished  by  a  particular  colour,  and 
the  ladies  who  presided  over  them  wore  rosettes  of  a 
like  colour — orange,  blue,  mauve,  scarlet,  and  so  on  ; 
the  effect  was  pretty.  The  marquee  was  divided  into 
three  compartments,  one  of  which  was  a  picture-gallery, 
in  which  upwards  of  forty  landscapes  in  oil  were  e.\- 
hibited  ;  they  were  nearly  all  the  work  of  an  amateur, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson,  being  sketches  of  local  scenery, 
and  valued  from  5  to  lo  guineas  each  ;  they  found  a 
ready  sale.  Lord  Kintore  opened  the  bazaar  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  throughout  the 
day,  and  at  the  close  over  ;^8oo  was  in  hand  towards 
the  object — viz  ,  the  building  of  a  new  free  church  at 


Fraserburgh.  The  stalls  contained  every  imaginable 
article,  ranging  in  value  from  ^^30  to  is. — English  and 
foreign  manufacture,  Japanese  and  Swiss,  and  Chinese 
and  German  wares,  and  chinas  and  toys  and  fabrics. 
The  needlework  department  was  an  enormous  one, 
many  beautiful  things,  the  work  of  ladies,  being  offered 
for  sale.  Outside  of  the  marquee  a  tent  had  been  erected 
for  the  sale  of  fish,  and  the  saleswomen  were  pretty 
fisher  girls,  all  dressed  in  smart  and  characteristic  attire. 

A  bazaar  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Perth,  N.B., 
on  the  same  days,  and  was  attended  with  great  success. 
It  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  on  the  Thursday, 
the  Countess  of  Kinnoul  being  a  great  supporter  of  the 
bazaar,  and  also  one  of  the  stall-holders.  There  were 
eight  stalls  decorated  with  wreaths  of  evergreens, 
draperies  of  blue  and  white  muslin,  and  Turkey  red 
cloth.  The  Countess  of  Kinnoul  had  a  very  large  stall, 
which  was  draped  with  red  and  white  muslin  ;  she 
was  assisted  by  the  Ladies  Hay  and  the  Hon.  Misses 
Hay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henley  Edc-n,  &c.  Amongst  other 
valuable  articles  which  it  contained  were  some  painted 
screens  on  satin  and  two  very  pretty  tables,  the  work 
of  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  two  tables  painted  by 
Lady  Kinnoul,  and  a  number  of  small  drawing-room 
bellows  also  done  by  her,  some  of  the  paintings  con¬ 
sisting  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  others  were  in 
imitation  of  inlaid  wood.  There  were  some  screens 
mounted  with  ferns  under  the  glass,  china,  and  needle¬ 
work  of  a  very  artistic  character,  &c.  On  Mrs. 
Barclay’s  stall  were  pictures,  footstools,  occasional 
tables  covered  in  work,  banner  screens,  sofa  blankets, 
a  bed-quilt,  cushions,  Chinese  tables,  china  ornaments, 
&c.  On  another  large  stall  was  a  beautiful  hearthrug, 
made  out  of  a  whole  goat’s  skin  on  scarlet  cloth, 
embroideied  in  crewel  work  ;  it  was  valued  at 
30  guineas  ;  an  occasional  table  with  a  deep  border  of 
work,  banner  screens,  a  large  picture  screen,  footstools, 
cosies  worked  in  crewels,  chairs  covered  in  work,  and 
a  collection  of  statuary  presented  by  Lady  Louisa 
Grant,  the  w'ork  of  Miss  Grant,  the  busts  of  Lady 
Louisa  and  Sir  Francis  Grant,  were  excellent.  A 
collection  of  “  heavy”  articles  graced  Mrs.  Milne’s  stall, 
such  as  a  sofa,  a  good-sized  table,  a  set  of  window- 
curtains,  a  what-not,  a  model  ship,  a  pair  of  curling 
stones  valued  at  £^,  an  Indian  dress,  &c.  An  adjacent 
stall  had  a  variety  of  pretty  little  afternoon  tea-tables, 
which  sold  immediately,  and  camp  stools,  pottery,  a 
great  deal  of  work,  &c.  Mrs.  M'Kenzie  presided  at 
this  stall.  There  was  a  beautiful  screen  on  Mrs. 
MacdufF-Duncan’s  stall,  the  work  of  Miss  Duncan, 
besides  a  musical  box,  a  Swiss  cottage,  several  paint¬ 
ings,  &c.  Mrs.  Coates  did  not  find  one  stall  large 
enough  for  the  beautiful  collection  of  things  she  had 
for  sale,  so  an  adjacent  one  was  added  to  it.  One  sofa 
blanket  was  valued  at  j^8  8s.  The  game  and  dairy 
stall  w'as  well  supplied  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Colonel  Williamson,  &c.  There  was 
a  very  good  refreshment  stall  and  a  flower  stall.  The 
result  of  the  bazaar  was  over  £ly^oo,  and  the  object 
was  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fechnez 
Industrial  School,  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Fechnez, 
but  which  is  very  much  in  need  of  assistance. 
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*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  ar^piment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  puldishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eoitob  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Cohkespondentb. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Double  Acrostic. 

The  subscriber  who  guesdcs  accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the 
]  resent  series  of  six  acrostics  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  bo 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  »f  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Co.,  a  copy  of  which  will  bo  sent  to  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  of  this  uew  series  and- our  seventh  Double 
Acrostic  appeared  in  the  J uiie  number,  and  the  last  appears  in  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  number.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
l;nown  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason : — 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  us  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeling  sure  that  our  8ub.sjri)>ers  at  home  will  not  object  to  the 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  far  away.  Thus,  no  solution 
appeared  in  the  August  number,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  the  June  number  were  published  in  the  Sept.  Magazine, 
and  the  name  of  the  snceesstul  competitor  for  the  Guinea  Book  will  be 
published  in  February.  Next  month  a  prize  will  bo  offered  to  the 
most  successful  solver  of  our  third  series  of  six  double  acrostics,  t,) 
t>e  begun  in  our  December  Magazine. 

No.  XU. 

Tiie  names  are  now  together  for  all  time. 

He  used  for  her  the  powers  of  his  prime. 

She  called  for  him  when  pressed  upon  by  Fate, 

But  Death  stepped  in  ivitli  stem  reply,  “  Too  late !” 

I.  One  case  wo  know  in  which  my  light 
Ills  for.uer  errors  showed  to  sight. 

And  to  his  class  upheld  the  right. 

2.  “  Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o’  Wednesday.  Dee.s  he  feel  it? 
No.  Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  Insensible,  then?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why?  Detraction 
will  not  suffer  it.” 

3.  New  ones  are  scarce,  but  in  tbis  case 
A  theft  is  scarce  considered  stealing ; 

The  thing  is,  not  to  bo  found  out. 

One  then  has  quite  a  borrower’s  feeling. 

4.  Oh,  check  her  airy  flight  and  clip  her  buoyant  wing.s. 

Thus  only  shall  thou  ’scape  from  disaprmintment’s  stings. 

5.  In  this  respect  “he could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flow  a  troiie.” 

0.  “A  thousand  ycai’s  scarce  serve  to  form  it. 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust.” 

Allegh.v. 

BOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  IX.  (Auocsr  Number). 

I.  A  Abnormal  L 

z.  U  Umpire  E 

3. »  T  Tea  A 

4.  U  U.  V.  V 

5.  M  Mease  E 

6.  N  Naples  S 

*  Light  3  :  “  Add  to  mo  fifty,  soon  I  fly  away.”  Add  to  the  word 
"tea”  the  letter  L,  which  is  the*  Lai  in  for  fifty,  and  it  becomes  the 
name  of  a  bird.  All  solutions  sent  in  were  correct  as  to  this  light. 
Nos.  1  and  5  seem  to  have  been  the  stumbling-blocks. 


A.  B.  C. — The  pattern  wo  gave  in  January  was  in  itself  worth  half, 
a-crown.  The  price  of  the  Magazine  being  a  shilling  we  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  give  one  of  this  value  with  every  number.  In  February  our 
pattern  was  that  of  the  fsishionable  cuirusse  bodice,  for  which  several 
of  our  subscribers  wrote  to  thank  us.  In  March  we  gave  a  pattern 
of  the  jacket  then  most  fashionable,  with  a  design  in  embroidery 
which,  alone,  could  not  bo  purchased  under  23.  Our  April  patterns 
were  burned  at  the  fire  that  occurred  in  Uenrietta-street  at  the  end  of 
iilareh.  Consequently  we  gave  two  in  May — one  an  artist's  apron  with 
embroidery  design  in  crewels,  and  that  this  was  liked  was  proved  by 
the  immense  number  of  orders  for  the  materials  to  work  it.  One  clever 
lady  wrote  to  say  she  had  adapted  it  to  a  lawn  tennis  costume,  and  had 
successfully  worked  it  for  herself.  We  also  gave  the  Princess  polonaise 
you  are  kind  enough  to  approve,  'fo  buy  this  separately  would  be  2s. 
In  June,  as  we  had  several  letters  asking  for  a  slipper  pattern,  we  gave 
a  pair,  with  smoking-cap  and  embroidery  design.  It  is  not  our  fault 
that  your  ageut  failed  to  forward  you  the  pattern  that  we  gave  in  July. 
If  subscribers  would  refuse  to  accept  imperfect  copies,  the  agents 
would  find  it  easy  to  supply  them  perfect.  No  agent  or  stationer 
should  accept  copies  that  have  not  included  with  them  the  diflerent 
patterns  advertised  on  our  title-page.  Will  you  be  k’nd  enough  to  say 
what  are  the  faults  you  find  with  the  descriptions  of  the  fashions?  I 
have  carefully  read  those  in  our  October  number,  and  must  say  they 
are  very  distinct.  There  are  a  few  French  words,  but  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  using  these  in  describing  fashions  which  come  from 
and  are  named  in  France.  I  have,  however,  just  asked  our  translator 
to  use  French  words  only  where  they  are  quite  untranslatable,  as  there 
are,  no  doubt,  a  few  persons  who  are  not  acijuainted  with  the  French 
language.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  to  translate  for  you  those 
words  used  in  our  October  number  : — Plisscs,  pleatings ;  ecru,  cream- 
coloured  ;  matelasse,  name  of  a  material  with  a  slight  raised  patteni ; 
caroubier,  red ;  en  chile,  in  the  form  of  a  shawl ;  gilct,  waistcoat,  or 
vest ;  tilleul,  name  of  a  colour,  that  of  the  lime-blossom  ;  faille,  a 
well-known  name  ef  one  of  the  finest  makes  of  grosgrain  silk ;  coquille, 
trimming  formed  by  turning  the  lace  back  and  forth  in  a  straight  line. 
On  our  Pattern  Sheet  last  month  we  gave  a  remarkably  distinct  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  now  coiffure — No.  629— taken  from  a  design  by  one  of  the 
very  best  hairdressing  houses  in  Paris.  In  England  the  hair  is  worn 
very  simply,  brushed  straight  back,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  low  down 
<.iu  the  neck.  If  you  ask  questions  again,  kindly  leave  space  for  replies. 
Ulsters  will  be  worn.  Light-coloured  cloth  jackets  are  very  fashion¬ 
able;  otter  and  beaver  are  not  used  in  trimming  them.  Fox  and 
raccoon  are  the  favourite  furs.  Almost  every  possible  shape  of  bonnet 
and  hat  will  bo  worn. 

The  Word  “Brummagem.’’ 

Deriv.ation  writes — “May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  the  word  ‘  Brummagem  ?’  In  your  October  number  Blue  Bell 
asks  its  meaning  and  derivation,  and  is  told  it  is  a  ‘  slang’  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Birmingham.  Brummagem  is,  however,  not  slang,  but  is 
merely  an  older  form  of  the  word  Birmingham,  retained  by  peasantry 
and  bourgeoisie,  as  older  forms  frequently  are.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago,  and  the  now  prosperous  town  of  Birmingham,  with  its  murky 
skies  and  tall  chimneys,  was  not — in  its  place  Bromwich-ham  nestled 
round  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  amid  trees  and  pastures,  ham 
signifying  a  village  or  hamlet.  Men  wise  in  their  generation  saw  that 
Bromwich-ham  was,  from  its  position,  calculated  to  become  a  great 
centre  of  manufacture.  It  was  near  one  of  the  siuews  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  coal-fields  of  Staffordshire,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
good  roads,  a  desideratum  in  ante-railroad  day.  The  idea  was  worked 
until  the  Bromw'ch-ham  of  a  past  generation  became  the  Birmingham 
of  to-day.  ,But  for  the  name.  Bromwich-ham  might  suit  the  slow 
speech  of  a  leisurely  agricultural  people,  whose  grass  grew  aud  whose 
cattle  fattened  whilst  they  looked  on,  but  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  men  living  amid  shrieking  engines,  and  whose  time  was 
money.  Bromwich-ham  became  contracted  into  Brummagem,  and  in 
coarse  of  time  was  softened  into  Birmingham.  Amongst  manu¬ 
factures  of  real  value  cropped  up  a  large  trade  in  cheap  ornaments 
an  exclusive  production  of  Brummagem  at  that  day,  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned.  Articles  of  this  class  were  called  Brumm.agem  goods, 
not  at  first  in  contempt,  but  because  they  were  made  at  Brummagem, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  Lyons  velvet.  Gobelin  tapestry,  &c. 
By  degrees  ‘  Brummagem’  became  used  to  signify,  nut  a  place  of 
manufacture,  but  a  quality,  and  that  an  inferior  one,  until  at  the 
present  day  it  is  a  sobriquet  running  parallel  with  the  proverb,  ‘All 
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is  not  gold  that  glitters.’  ”  [Many  thanks  for  yonr  interesting  ex¬ 
planation.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  uneducated 
classes  have  retained  the  old  word  while  it  has  been  almost  forgotten 
by  the  educated,  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  trace  a  word  back  to 
its  derivation. — IIl'm.mixc-Bird.] 

Work-Table. 

Would  llrMMi.vo-BiRD  kindly  assist  Effie  Campbell  with  her 
advice  regarding  a  dress  which  she  has  had  dyed  the  inclosed  colour  ? 
There  are  four  plain  and  four  gored  breadths  in  it ;  plain  round  body 
coat  sleeves ;  no  trimming,  except  cord  and  tassels  on  the  sleeves. 
IIow  could  I  make  it  up  so  as  to  make  it  wearable  ?  An  answer  in 
the  November  Magazine  will  very  muck  oblige.  [.You  do  not  say  if 
you  want  it  for  a  walking  dress  or  if  you  wish  it  to  be  made  with  a 
long  skirt.  I  should  advise  you  to  get  serge  or  cashmere  of  the  same 
colour  svifficient  to  make  a  sleeveless  Princess  polonaise  to  wear  over 
your  silk  skirt  and  sleeves.  The  bodice  is  evidently  quite  old  fashioned, 
and  dyeing  has  made  yonr  silk  too  thin  to  look  well  as  a  plain 
skirt.  Velveteen  would  also  look  well  as  a  polonaise.  If  you  do  not 
want  your  skirt  very  long  you  could  spare  two  of  yonr  gored  breadths 
with  which  to  make  a  bias  flounce  to  trim  your  skirt.  This  would 
greatly  improve  its  appearance.  ] 

No  Name  writes — “Dear  IIi:mmixo-Bird, — Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  in  the  November  number  how  to  make  a  grenadine 
dress  ?  It  is  a  grey  ground  with  a  violet  leaf.  I  want  it  for  an 
evening  dress.  Would  you  make  it  with  a  polonaise  or  .iacket  ?  If 
with  a  polonaise,  should  a  waistband  be  worn  ?  I  should  prefer  it 
without  a  coloured  lining  under  it,  if  you  think  it  would  do  without, 
and  should  the  waist  be  cut  square  or  heart-shaped  ?  Please  would 
you  tell  me  if  point  lace  is  going  out  ?  Are  Princess  dresses  likely  to 
be  worn  for  some  time  ?”  [Yonr  grenadine  should  be  lined  with 
silk.  I  think  they  look  better  and  wear  better  when  made  with 
jackets,  but,  when  well  cut,  the  Princess  shape  can  be  worn  in  this 
material.  Belt  or  no  belt  according  to  fancy.  Both  styles  are  fashion, 
able.  Point  lace  is  not  much  worn.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  furniture 
at  present.  Priiioees  dresses  will  continue  to  be  fashionable  during 
the  winter.] 

Madge  writes — “MvDear  IIummixc-Bird, — I  haSve  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  yonr  delightful  Magazine  for  some  years,  and  have  never 
yet  troubled  you  with  a  question,  so  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the 
number  I  am  going  to  ask  now,  and  please,  if  possible,  give  me  an 
immediate  answer.  I  am  about  medium  height,  fair,  and  not  very  stout. 

1 .  I  should  like  to  know  what  style  of  bonnets  and  hats  are  likely  to 
be  most  worn  this  winter,  and  what  Huhmi.ng-Bird  w’ould  consider 
most  becoming  for  the  above  style.  *.  Am  I  too  old  (31  and  married) 
to  wear  a  hat  every  day,  living  in  the  country  ?  3. 1  have  a  handsome 
black  silk  to  re-make.  Would  Humming-Bird  kindly  tell  me  what 
style  to  have  it  done  ?  It  is  at  present  made  with  a  tunic,  but  is 
decidedly  out  of  fashion.  4.  Also  I  have  some  handsome  sable  fur 
for  a  jacket  and  muff.  Should  I  get  a  cloth  or  silk  jacket  to  be  trimmed 
with  it,  and  should  it  be  tight-fitting  or  not  ?  s-  Also  what  kind  of 
jewellery  will  be  most  worn  this  winter?”  [i.  Almost  every  possible 
variety  of  Imnnct  will  bo  worn,  but  the  most  fashionable  is  a  modifiaa . 
tion  of  the  old  coalscuttle  or  poke  bonnet,  and  it  is  remarkably 
becoming.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  which  shape  would  become 
yon,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  face  and  the  general 
style.  2.  Certainly  not.  3.  I  should  advise  you  to  have  it  trimmed 
across  the  front  breadth,  the  back  breadths  plain,  and  a  deep  basque. 
4.  Sable  looks  better  on  silk  than  on  cloth.  The  fashionable  shape  fit.-; 
to  the  figure  at  the  bock,  but  has  the  fronts  quite  plain ;  that  is,  though 
they  fit  exactly  on  the  shoulders  and  almost  tightly  below  the  waist, 
they  are  not  fitted  in  to  the  figure  with  pleats  at  the  waist.  5.  Silver 
jewellery  is  still  very  much  worn.] 

Mona  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  anxious  to  have  your 
advice  upon  one  or  two  matters  of  drees,  i.  Will  the  long  half-fitting 
sealskin  jackets  be  considered  fashionable  this  winter,  and  what  price 
ought  1  to  give  for  a  good  one  ?  I  have  a  short  one  which  I  have  worn 
four  winters,  but  it  could  not  be  altered  without  having  a  groat  dea  1 
added  to  it,  and  would  perhaps  cost  as  much  as  a  new  one.  z.  Would 
a  black  velvet  Princess  dress  be  snitable  for  either  indoor  or  outdoor 
wear,  and  how  much  velvet  will  be  required  to  make  one  ?  also,  what 
sort  of  trimming  ought  it  to  have  ?  I  am  rather  tall  and  a  good 
figure,  but  would  not  like  to  appear  conspicuous.  We  require  to  wear 
warm  clothes  here  fMoithumberlond)  nearly  all  the  year  round,  being 
much  exposed  to  nMth-eant  winds.”  [1.  Yes.  From  fourteen  guineas. 


2.  Yes.  The  quantity  necessary  would  depend  on  the  style.  For  a 
plain  Princess  dress  you  would  require  from  twelve  yards,  acc  irding 
to  the  width  of  the  velvet.  Silk  velvet  requires  very  little  trimming. 
-V  plain  velvet  dress  would  look  very  handsome  with  one  of  the  long 
half-fitting  sealskins  you  mention.] 

An  Example  in  High  Places. 

“The  Lady  of  the  White  House,”  otherwise  the  wife  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  have  the  courage  of  her  convic¬ 
tions.  A  New  York  paper,  in  one  of  those  personal  articles  peculiar 
to  American  journalism,  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Haj-es  is  a  total  stranger 
to  affectation  ;  that  she  is  benevolent,  religious,  and  highly  educated. 
But,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  New  York  fashionable  society, 
“  she  has  schooled  herself  into  believing  that  there  is  a  higher  mission 
for  women  than  the  study  of  the  Paris  fashions.  She  has  been 
courageous  enough,  daring  all  these  days  of  frizzes,  and  puffs,  and 
headedness,  into  which  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  women  have 
run,  to  maintain  the  simple  style  which  she  adopted  years  ago  for 
dressing  her  jet  black  hair.  It  is  placed  smoothly  and  neatly  well 
down  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  then  passed  over  the  ears,  where  a 
‘  finger-pufF  is  the  only  adornment.” 

Coloured  Glasses. 

Aoricola  writes  as  follows  to  the  Editor  of  a  daily  paper  “  Sir, 
— Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that,  having 
read  and  heard  of  the  advantages  of  coloured  gbiss  for  growing 
seeds  under,  I  obtained  strips  of  the  following  colours— blue,  yellow, 
green,  red,  magenta,  and  ordinary  plain  white — and  placed  them  ovci- 
difierent  partitions  of  a  box,  which  I  put  out  of  doors  ;  and  the  order 
in  which  seeds  sown  under  them  came  up  was  as  follows  :—ist, 
ordinary  plain  glass ;  2nd,  yellow  ;  3rd,  green  ;  4th,  red ;  5th,  magent.n  ; 
and  6th,  blue ;  thereby  proving  that  ordinary  glass  is  the  best,  after 
all  the  talk  about  ‘blue  glass,’  which  was  by  far  the  worst,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  all  the  time  I  kept  the  glasses  over.” 

Etiquette. 

Annette  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  my  eldest  brother’s  wife  takes  precedence  of  mo  in  my  father’s 
house  when  we  are  visiting  together  ?  (Mamma  is  dead).  My  brother 
is  a  year  and  a  half  older,  his  wife  nine  years  younger  than  I.  [Yes, 
unless  your  husband’s  rank  entitles  you  to  precedence.  Madame 
Lctellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  is  the  person  to  write 
to  for  patterns.]  I  read  your  Magazine  with  great  pleasure,  and  have 
learned  many  things  from  it,  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  inclose 
recipe  for  cake,  which  I  think  is  nice,  and  with  me  has  always  been 
a  success.” 

Snowdrof  will  feel  obliged  for  answers  in  the  Conversazione  to  the 
following  questions  of  etiquette: — i.  When  sherry  and  claret  are 
drunk  at  dinner,  when  should  each  be  poured  out — which  first  ?  2. 
At  a  friendly  dinner,  should  the  host  or  hostess  ask  the  guc.-its  if  they 
will  take  any  more,  or  should  it  be  left  to  the  servant  ?  3.  On 

entering  a  carriage,  should  the  lady  of  the  house  get  in  first  and  take 
the  right-hand  place,  or  give  it  up  to  her  guest  ?  In  a  dogcart,  alien 
the  gentleman  is  driving,  should  the  wife  or  lady  guest  sit  behind  ? 
4.  If  the  wife  dies  some  montlis  after  marriage,  should  the  husband 
keep  her  clothes,  or  send  them  to  the  wife’s  friends?  SxowDiioi' 
was  disappointed  that  her  questions  sent  in  June  have  not  api  ei.-cd  in  the 
Conversazione,  [i.  Claret  is  often  handed  round  with  sherry.  In  Eng¬ 
land  people  are  beginning  to  drink  claret  a  great  deal,  and  it  sometime-* 
lakes  the  plade  of  champagne.  2.  At  a  family  dinner  it  is  a  mistake  to  be 
too  ceremonious.  At  the  tame  time,  if  the  servants  arc  well  traineil, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  either  host  or  hostess  to  do  as  you  say. 
IVben  a  well-trained  servant  sees  any  one’s  plate  without  meat, 
Iiotato,  &c.,  he  or  she  immediately  asks  the  guest  if  more  is  desired, 
or  hands  the  vegetable  without  asking.  If  the  lady  of  the  honte  has 
not  confidence  in  her  servants,  she  should  see  that  they  attend  to  this 
portion  of  their  duty,  and  if  they  are  negligent  she  will  know  how  to 
remind  them  in  a  quiet  way.  The  next  day  she  will  take  care  to 
notice  any  omission,  so  that  it  shall  not  occur  again.  3.  In  strict 
etiquette  the  guest  should  have  the  place  of  honour  by  the  host  in  a 
dogcart.  An  exeeption  can  be  made  only  when  a  lady  cannot  ait 
with  her  back  to  the  horse  without  Ijeing  ill.  The  hostess  never 
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precedes  tlio  guest  into  a  carriage,  and  the  person  who  gets  in  first 
goes  to  the  further  comer,  which  may  be  either  right  or  left.  It 
often  happens  that  the  hostess  sits  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  so  as 
to  gire  the  better  places  to  her  guests.  4.  The  wife’s  clothes  are  the 
husband’s  property.  He  can  do  with  them  as  ho  pleases.  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  Sxowdeop  if  she  will  tell  me  what  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  that  she  sent  and  that  Iiavc  not  appeared.  I  am  very 
particular  in  answering  every  letter,  and  though  sometimes  the  reply  is 
delayed  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our  columns,  I  try  to 
answer  all  in  order  as  they  come.  If  S.nowdkop  will  repeat  the 
questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.] 

The  Princess  Louise  Home  for  Young  Girls. 

Ada. — The  Princess  Louise  Home  for  Young  Girls  is  at  Wanstead, 
and  the  inmates  are  girls  between  eleven  and  tit'tcen,  orphans  or  other, 
wise,  who,  “  either  from  their  own  dispositions  or  from  surrounding 
circumstances,  were  in  danger  of  becoming  dt-praved.”  Those  young 
people  are  protected  from  moral  danger  during  a  most  critical  period 
of  life ;  qualified  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  service ;  watched  over 
during  the  years  of  early  womanhood,  and  thus  “  rescued  from  pro¬ 
bable  ruin,”  until  habits  are  formed  which  may  bo  a  safeguard  to 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  existence,  whether  it  be  a  single 
or  a  married  one.  The  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  cypher¬ 
ing,  and  every  description  of  needlework ;  and  they  remain  in  the 
Home  until  they  are  fit  to  go  out  to  service.  For  servants  from  so 
excellently  conducted  an  establishment  there  is  always  an  immense 
number  of  applications ;  and  the  directors  of  the  institution  exercise 
the  greatest  discrimination  in  selecting  emidoyers  to  whose  care  the 
sedulously-traini'd  pupils  can  be  most  appropriately  entru.sted.  They 
leave  the  Home  with  a  good  outfit  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  respectable  position,  and  they  are  afterwards  rewarded  for  good 
conduct.  Large  numbers  of  yonng  females  have  already  been  sent 
out  into  the  world,  and  are  conducting  themselves  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  and  insuring  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  employers.  Out 
of  an  aggregate  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  girls  admitted  to  the 
Home  since  its  foundation  only  nineteen,  it  is  stated,  have  been 
dismissed  for  improper  behaviour ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Princess  Louise  Homo  is  doing  very  signal  sen-ice 
among  .a  class  peculiarly  deserving  of  help. 

Miscellaneous. 

HvDROi’iioiiiA. — During  the  present  panic  the  following  instructions 
may  jiossibly  be  found  useful.  They  are  taken  from  a  daily  paper : — 
“  In  the  case  of  a  bite  from  an  animal  suspected  of  being  rabid  the 
most  active  precautions  should  be  immediately  adopted.  Dr.  iVutson, 
the  Cicero  of  medicine,  tells  ns  himself  that  if  bo  wore  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  in  one  of  the  extremities  he  would  without  he-^itation  ampu¬ 
tate  the  limb ;  and  that  if,  owing  to  the  locality  of  the  bite,  so  heroic 
a  measure  were  impossible,  he  would  at  any  rate  cut  away  the  bitten 
part  eeply  as  he  could  remove  it.  Mr.  Fleming  attaches  more 
vam>  to  what  medical  men  know  as  the  actual  cautery.  The  most 
convenient,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual  agemts,  he  aosures 
us,  that  can  be  employed  to  destroy  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  and 
the  tis-mes  tainted  by  it,  and  to  ]irevcnt  its  absoriition,  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  hot  iron.  There  is  no  great  skill  needed  to  apply  this  so 
long  as  the  wounds  are  superficial,  or  should  they  bo  deep,  if  they  arc 
confined  to  fleshy  jiart.s  of  the  body.  The  iron  should  bo  heated  to  a 
bright  red  or  white  heat  and  use!  with  a  firm  and  unsparing  hand, 
for  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  bum  freely  than  hesitatingly  or 
imperfectly.  'I'ho  pain  of  the  bum  is  only  of  secondary  importance', 
and  not  nearly  so  acute  as  many  persons  would  bo  inclined  to  believe, 
especially  if  the  iron  be  intensely  hot  ,and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
wound  ai'O  tightly  compressed.  Boulcy,  indeed,  declares  th.at  the  pain 
is  easily  borne,  particularly  when  the  p:irts  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  iron  are  carbonised.  It  may  seem  a  strong  measure  for  a  m  in 
who  has  licon  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  to  heat  an  Italian  iron  or  the  end 
of  a  kitchen  poker  to  a  red  heat,  and  bum  the  place  out.  Hut  the 
chances  of  immunity  thereby  gained  are  so  groat  as  to  compensate  for 
any  anguish  the  process  may  inflict.  Mr.  Fleming  collects  from 
Bonley,  and  other  eminent  French  veterinary  authorities,  and  from 
his  own  large  experience,  statistics  which  seem  to  show  that  where 
the  actual  cautery  is  jimmptly  used  the  rate  of  immunity  will  rise  as 
high  as  70  per  cent.,  while  where  it  is  neglected  hardly  one  person  in 
wenty  will  escape.  The  lesson  these  figures  teach  is  obvious.” 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

A  Country  Subscrirer  to  the  Enolishwom.vn’s  Domestic 
Magazine  will  feel  grateful  to  any  other  subscriber  who  will  tell  her 
of  a  method  of  smoking  a  ham  or  a  flitch  of  bacon  that  can  easily  be 
carried  out  in  a  private  country  house. 

Perquisites. 

A  Victim  writes — “Dear  Madam, — I  have  read,  or,  to  spe.ik 
quite  accurately,  have  had  read  to  me  by  a  lady  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  M.agazine,  especially  those  portions  of  it  in 
which  you  take  part,  the  able  disclaimer  of  Aunt  Mary  against  per¬ 
quisites.  It  is  indeed  an  evil,  a  crying  evil,  which  calls  loully  for 
exposure,  and,  if  possible,  redress.  If  yiour  space  permits,  I  shall  bi' 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  remarks  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  giving  a  little  of  my  experience  as  well.  The  extortion  of 
which  she  complains  permeates  every  grade  of  society,  and  falls  some¬ 
times  heavily  in  little  ways  upon  people  whose  means  are  likowisi' 
little.  But  I  do  not  altogether  follow  her  idea  that  ‘those  wIm 
have  only  small  establishments  can  do  but  little  towards  removing 
such  an  evil,’  for  I  believe  they  can  effect  a  great  deal  if  only  by 
introducing  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  state  the  plan  we  adopt  in  our  own  small  household. 
Wo  order  and  pay  for  everything  ourselves,  and  thus  avoid  bringing 
our  domestics  into  collusion  with  our  tradespeople.  If  we  have  t.) 
change,  and  this  we  see  and  judge  for  ourselves,  we  neither  seek  nor 
accept  a  servant’s  recommendation,  consequently  there  is  no  interest 
at  stake  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  we  have  bad  servants  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  who  have  not  even  kn  )wn  the  address  of  the  peojde 
who  supply  us.  I  am  aware  that  this  iinxlo  could  not  bo  carried  out 
exactly  by  large  householders ;  I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
small  ones.  If  wealthy  and  influential  heads  of  establishments  would 
carefully  study  this  important  question,  1  firmly  believe  a  revolution 
would  soon  take  place  in  our  domestic  organisation,  and  we  should 
have  but  little  of  the  system  of  fraud,  lies,  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  short 
weight,  which  at  present  is  a  disgrace  to  the  community.  Of  course 
this  involves  trouble,  but  I  ask  was  ever  reform  effected  without  ? 
If  such  people  would  only  recognise  their  responsibility,  they  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  harm  they  do  their  dependants  by  fostering  such  a 
low  state  of  morality  as  not  to  admit  of  the  syllable  dis  before  the  word 
honest,  certainly  so  far  as  regards  transactions  for  those  who  not  only 
keep  them  well  but  pay  them  well.  Neither  is  the  system  fair  to  the 
tradesman,  who  has  heavy  expenses  in  carrying  on  his  business,  a 
position  to  maintain,  and  appearances  to  keep  up,  matters  which 
these  extortioners  neither  know  nor  care  about.  I  speak  feelingly, 
for  I  am  a  long-suffering  victim  in  their  hands.  It  is  an  event  for  a 
man-servant  to  bring  an  order  to  my  office  without  demanding  a  com¬ 
mission,  frequently  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  profit  on  the 
transaction.  If  I  remonstrate  I  am  coolly  told  that  the  custom  will 
be  taken  elsewhere.  I  have  also  been  insulted  by  these  men  signifi¬ 
cantly  telling  me  that  they  take  the  coals  in  themselves,  and  so  long 
as  they  get  what  they  require  no  questions  will  be  asked.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  such  iniquity.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  just  state  a  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  imme¬ 
diately  concerns.  Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  wrote  to  me  to  fill  hi.s 
coal-cellars  daring  his  absence.  I  called  personally  to  inspect  them, 
and  was  told  that  ten  tons  was  the  quantity  supplied  every  autumn, 
but,  feeling  sure  that  the  cellars  could  not  contain  so  many,  I  sent 
eight  tons  only,  which  my  men  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  in;  yet 
the  gentleman  for  eighteen  years  had  regularly  paid  for  ten  tons.  In 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  there  was  collusion  between  the  servants 
and  the  merchant.  I  regret  to  say  there  arc  some  who  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  this  nefarious  system,  possibly  because  they  are  overcome 
by  the  lai^tc  demands  made  upon  them  for  commissions.  I  have  lost 
two  excellent  customers  recently  because  I  could  not  comply  with 
the  demands  of  their  butlers.  I  called  upon  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
in  the  hope  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  wouM 
serve  my  cause.  After  some  difficulty  the  men  in  livery,  who  were 

the  real  masters  of  Ijord  - ’s  establishment,  admitted  me  to  his 

presence,  and  I  must  say  that  his  lordship  listened  courteously  ami 
attentively  to  me,  but  I  lost  his  custom  shortly  after  nevertheless. 
Perhaps  he  was  indifferent  as  to  whether  his  coal  merchant  or  his 
butler  reaped  the  advantage,  or  equally  indifferent  if  both  made  a 
profit  so  long  as  ho  had  no  trouble  in  the  matter,  or — which  «  as 
likely  as  the  other  hypothesis— the  trammels  of  usage  and  the  bondage 
to  servants  were  too  strong  for  him  to  break  through.  Resistance 
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roquircs  combinatioa  as  well  as  iudividual  effort  on  the  part  of  prin¬ 
cipals,  bat  it  might  and  ought  to  be  made.  Possibly  in  no  other 
business  is  the  perquisite  infamy  carried  to  such  an  extent,  but  if  I 
were  to  give  my  reasons  it  would  swell  my  letter,  which  is  already  of 
unconscionable  length.  In  conclusii)n,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
position  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  grocer  in  Ai;.\T  JIarv’s 
letter.”  [We  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  reasons  if  yon  will  kindly 
write  again  on  this  very  important  subject.] 

Tested  Recipes. 

A.nnette  sends  the  following  cake  recipe  : — 3  cups  of  flour,  2  cups 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter;  rub  the  butter  with  the  flour  and 
sugar,  2  eggs  well  beaten,  with  i  cup  of  milk,  into  which  mix  i  tea- 
s]>oonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  (liarge  or 
small  cups  will  do,  so  that  all  the  ingredients  arc  in  the  same ;  if  large, 
eggs.) 

Useful  scut  a  set  of  tested  recipes  to  the  Exolisuwoma  n’s 
Domestic  two  months  ago.  She  is  surprised  to  see  them  given  this 
month  under  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  Useful  hopes  the  mistake 
can  be  explained.  [Because  the  word  Useful  had  already  been 
adopted  as  a  nom-de-pluine  by  another  subscriber.] 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  mannfacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  p.jrtion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cat  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

The  New  “  Alliance”  Flannel  is  manufactured  from  the  softest 
and  best  wool,  with  which  is  incorjwrated  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Vegetable  Fibre,  producing  at  the  same  time  two  most  valuable  results 
— imparting  more  strength  and  rendering  the  fabric  almost  Unshrink¬ 
able  ; — thus  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  annoyance  arising  from  the 
shrinkable  nature  of  ordinary  flannel  is  removed.  In  these  respects 
the  “Alliance”  is  superior  to  any  yet  introduced,  especially  for 
Gentlemen’s  Shirts,  as  it  is  beautifully  soft  and  more  durable. 
Patterns  sent  for  one  stamp.  “  Leather- Make”  Calico  and  other  house¬ 
hold  specialities  free  for  one  stamp.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  or  91,  Edgware-road,  London. — Advt. 

H.  P.  G.  has  for  sale  a  black  cashmere  opera  cloak,  very  large  size, 
humous  shajie,  with  white  Indian  embroidery  ten  inches  deep  round 
all  the  edges.  Would  make  a  very  handsome  polonaise  to  wear  over 
a  black  silk  skirt.  Price  £5  58.  Would  be  sent  on  approval.  Address 
with  Editor. — Advt. 

11.  P.  G.  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  very  haudsomc  French  Filled 
Shawl,  now  all  the  fashion;  cost  £15,  is  quite  as  good  as  new,  and 
is  offered  at  £6  63.  Would  bo  sent  on  approval.  Address  with 
Editor.— Advt. 

C.  F.  wishes  to  sell  or  exchange  a  set  of  otter  jacket  trimming, 
demi-long,  four  inches  deep,  in  good  condition.  Suitable  for  sealskin 
or  cloth.  £2  zs.,  or  offers  of  exchange  rofpiested.  Would  be  sent  on 
approval.  Address  with  Editor. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  &c.  los.  6d.  Harron,  manufacturer,  261,  High 
Holborn  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Hareon’s  Tmnks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — ^he  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Advertiser  having  time  on  her  hands  would  bo  glad  to  make  up 
dresses  for  fancy  balls,  private  theatricals,  Ac.  Costumes  copied  from 
pictures,  photographs,  or  sketches  sent,  or  made  from  full  description. 
Beference  kindly  permitted  to  the  Editress.  Address  Y.  R.,  with 
Editress. — Advt. 

I  MAKE  a  variety  of  articles  (including  little  boys’  sailor  and  other 
suits)  snitable  for  bazaars  and  fancy  fairs,  which  I  will  make  to  order 
at  very  reasonable  prices ;  also  cues  of  phantom  and  skeleton  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  arranged  in  wreaths  upon  crosses  of  blue  and  violet 
velvet  nndcr  a  glass  sliade,  size  twelve  inches  high  and  nine  inches  in 


diameter,  on  a  gilt  stand,  price  one  guinea.  They  make  a  boa  iLii'a 
orn  inient  for  the  drawing-room,  and  at  bazaars  ought  to  bring  a  very 
high  price.  Address  Teecie,  with  Editor. — Advt. 

Lavini.a’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamcnt.d,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  wl  1  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding's 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
ean-ings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern  ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  fire  rows;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  haudsomc 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  hracolets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earring.s,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  33.  4d.  ;  tassel 
ditto,  4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  fid. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  53.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  49.  Od. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  ros.  Cd. ;  ditto,  8s. ;  ditto,  5s.  6d. ;  brooches,  los.  Od. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  Od.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  Od.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  Od.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  lOs.  ;  dilto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  Od. ;  cumugs, 
4s. ;  brooches,  83. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  Od. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  Od. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W.— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experienee  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fasliion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  bo  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent.aci.^  ad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com- 
missioiv  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  mush  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 

Important  Discovery.— Sandell’s  Hair  Restorer  has  marvellous 
iwwer  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour  by  iiutural  means  ; 
it  prevents  baldness,  removes  dandruff,  and,  if  the  hair  glands  are 
not  decayed  and  gone,  it  will  cause  now  hair  to  spring  from  each 
living  bulb.  It,  having  no  scdiineut,  is  the  only  safe,  reliable,  and 
natural  hair  restorer  sold.  In  bottles,  zs.  and  39.  Cd.,  by  all  chemists. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other  kind.  3s.  Od.  bottles  sent 
can-iage  paid  from  the  proprietor.  Sole  Manufacturer,  'T.  0.  S  andlt.l. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Yeovil,  England.  Testimonial. — Molhury 
Osmond,  Jan.  2ad,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
hair  restorer  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  my  hair  was  restored, 
both  in  growth  and  to  its  original  colour,  equal  to  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  over  sixty.  I  was  almost  bald  when  I 
tried  your  restorer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  of  white 
hair.  You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  tliis,  as  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your'hair  restorer.  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Childs. — To  Mr.  T.  O.  Sandell. — 
Advt. 
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PART  II.— CHAPTER  XII. 

A  LEAP  IN  THE  DARK. 

“  Is  liunmn  love  tlie  growth  of  liiunan  will  ?” 

U STAGE  had  been  more  than  a  week  at 
Desmondboro’,  and  still  he  remained  silent 
and  distrait  as  before.  He  seldom  spoke 
to  Rose,  but  she  laid  the  flattering  unction 
to  her  soul  that  in  secret  he  was  adoring 
she  had  often  heard  that  the  deepest 
streams  flowed  on  calmly  till  they  arrived  at  the 
flood,  so  it  would  probably  be  with  him.  He 
never  went  to  Moynalty  now,  that  was  one  com¬ 
fort  ;  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

f’  “  You  must  have  done  something  to  offend 

Eustace,  Christian,”  said  Alick  one  morning. 
“  Y'ou  must  have  flared  up  into  your  heroics, 
or  annoyed  him  in  some  way.” 

“  No,  no  !”  answered  Christian.  “  We  never  had  a 
word  of  difference.” 

And  a  bitter  smile  flitted  across  her  face.  Should 
she  tell  Alick  ?  But,  after  all,  what  was  there  to  tell  ? 
How  could  she  put  into  bare  cold  words  the  mysterious 
spiritual  harmony  which  drew  Eustace  and  her  together 
in  spite  of  themselves  ?  No,  it  was  impossible  !  Alick 
could  only  understand  dry  plain  facts,  and  of  these 
there  were  none  to  tell.  Meanwhile,  every  day  Eustace 
was  discovering  more  and  more  what  Christian  had 
been  to  him.  In  all  the  excitement  of  his  electioneering 
the  thought  was  constantly  starting  up,  “  I  must  go  and 
tell  Chrissie  this.  What  will  she  think  of  it?  What 
•w'ill  she  advise  ?  How  glad  she  will  be  to  know  this  ! 
how  sorry  to  hear  of  that !  I  must  hurry  back  to  tell 
it  all  to  her.”  And  then  a  sudden  pang  would  remind 
him  of  the  iron  bar  which  must  now  separate  them  for 
ever,  and  which  it  would  be  perilous  to  approach.  It 
was  just  then  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  resolved  that  her 
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timj  haJ  come,  and  that  now  or  never  she  must  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  which  would  arrange  matters  to  her 
s.atisfactioii. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Bal  i  itrague  election  she 
came  down  at  eight  o’clock.  Her  get-up  was  faultless  ; 
her  soft  black  dress,  with  a  delicate  soiipron  of  lavender 
about  the  trimmings,  and  her  airy  lace  cap,  had  sub¬ 
dued  pensiveness  about  them,  combined  with  a  far-off 
odour  of  widowhood,  which  increased  the  air  of  interest 
which  hung  around  her.  Eustace  was*,  as  she  expected, 
alone.  The  post  had  not  yet  come  in,  and  he  was 
standing  at  the  window  looking  out  on  the  wet  leaves 
and  grass  with  a  perplexed,  disturbed  expression  which 
now’  often  crossed  his  face. 

“  The  rain  is  clearing  off,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
smoothly,  “  and  I  am  certain  you  will  have  a  fine  day 
for  the  election.  We  are  all  so  excited  about  it.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  Mr.  Desmond’s  anxiety  -,  and  as  for 
dear  Rose,  I  did  not  think  she  could  be  so  eager  about 
any  event  of  the  kind,  bat  it  is  011  your  account,  you 
lucky  man !” 

“  Pshaw  !”  exclaimed  Eustace,  “  I  don’t  believe  she 
cares  two  straws  whether  I  get  in  or  not !” 

“  Ah,  Eustace,  how  little  you  know  her  !  The  dear 
child  has  such  pride  she  c.annot  endure  that  her  dearest 
thoughts  should  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  every  one, , 
but  anything  that  concerns  you  does  afflct  her,  and 
affect  her  deeply  too,  though  it  may  be  in  secret.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  have  imagined  it.  She  would  not  think 
it  worth  her  while  to  W'aste  her  feelings  on  me."’ 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  raised  her  eyes  incredulous!  ’. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot?”  asked 
Eustace,  looking  at  her  impatiently.  “  I  wish  you 
would  spe.ak  out.”  • 

“  I  was  merely  considering  how  blind,  how  fatally 
blind,  some  people  are.” 

“  Do  talk  plainly,”  cried  Eustace  ;  “  these  innuendoes 
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only  perplex  me.  If  you  are  hinting  that  Rose  has  any 
special  interest  or  liking  for  me,  I  am  convinced  that 
you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life.” 

“  Eustace,  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  do  mean,  because 
I  have  ample  reason  to  know,  that  dear  Rose  is  most 
deeply  attached  to  you,  and  to  you  alone.” 

“  Bah  !  don’t  you  see  her  every  day  flirting  away 
with  Newbolt  and  those  young  fellows  from  the 
barracks  ?” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  raised  her  pale  grey  eyes  again. 
“  Ah !’’  she  exclaimed,  “  how  little  you  know  a 
woman’s  heart !  Rose  would  die  rather  than  reveal 
her  true  sentiments ;  she  seizes  every  opportunity  for 
disguising  them,  fearing  lest  they  might  not  be  recipro¬ 
cated,  but  the  fact,  Eustace,  the  fact,  remains  the  same. 
I  have  watched  over  our  dear  charge  ever  since  her 
birth,  I  have  been  more  than  a  mother  to  her,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  from  a  child  she  has  never  really  loved 
but  one.” 

“  And  that  one - ?” 

“  Is  yourself.  I  am  not  speaking  at  random,  Eustace. 
I  know  for  a  positive  certainty  that  however  our  precious 
child  may  strive  to  hide  her  impetuous  heart,  it  belongs 
to  you  alone.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
other  day,  at  Knocknaroon,  she  refused  Captain  Newbolt 
for  the  third  time  ?” 

“  Did  she  indeed  ?  She  seemed  to  be  encouraging 
him  as  much  as  she  possibly  could.” 

“  Ah  !  yes,  that  is  her  way.  That  is  the  way  with 
every  woman  who  has  any  self-respect.  They  frown 
upon  those  they  really  love,  and  smile  on  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  them.” 

“  I  suppose  I  am  rather  ignorant  about  such  matters, 
still  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  you  must  be  labour¬ 
ing  under  some  mistake  Rose  has  never  shown  me  the 
slightest  sympathy  ;  she  never  seemed  as  if  she  could  do 
so.” 

“  Yet  she  feels  it,  Eustace,  she  feels  it  acutely,  but 
such  is  the  pride,  the  modesty,  of  her  nature  that  she 
dares  not  express  it.  Often,  when  she  has  seen  you 
with  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell,  consulting  over  plans  for  the 
future — plans  which  were  infinitely  dear  to  her — a 
change  has  come  over  her  face.  ‘  He  never  speaks  to  me 
of  them,’  I  have  heard  her  say,  almost  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.” 

“  Of  course  I  didn’t  speak  to  her  of  them,”  answered 
Eustace  sharply.  “  Mrs.  Hazell  is — is  connected  to 
me.  She  is  altogether  different — different  from  any 
one  else.”  And  he  walked  uneasily  across  the  room. 

“  On  that  subject  I  am  not  going  to  express  an 
opinion,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ;  “  but  have  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  you  than  dear  Rose  does.  Should  she  be 
wounded  in  her  tenderest  affections,  should  she  find 
that  you  cannot,  will  not,  give  her  the  slightest  response 
to  them,  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  the  consequences 
may  be.  She  is  one  of  those  who  suffer  in  proud 
silence,  and  that  suffering  brings  illness,  perhaps  death, 
in  its  train.  You  know  her  wild  headstrong  tempera¬ 
ment,  you  used  to  be  the  only  one  who  could  control 
her,  and  your  influence  is  still  all-powerful  with  her. 
It  was  just  the  other  day,  when  we  were  proposing  to 


go  somewhere,  that  she  whispered  into  my  ear,  ‘  Find 
out  if  Eustace  wishes  it ;  if  he  does  that  is  enough.’  ” 

“  I  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of  all  this,”  answered 
Eustace,  as  he  walked  from  the  window  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  from  the  fireplace  back  again.  “  You  have 
astonished  me  more  than  I  can  say,  but  I  really  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  act.  I  don’t  know  what  I  ought  to 
do.” 

“  Then,  Eustace,  allow  me,  as  an  old  friend,  to  give 
you  a  word  of  advice.  Lose  no  time  in  making  dear 
Rose  an  offer  of  marriage :  you  will  find  that  you  will 
not  be  refused.  Her  father  has  constantly  told  me,  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  that  he  would  rather  entrust 
her  happiness  into  your  keeping  than  to  any  one  else 
he  knows.  As  to  her  fortune,  that,  you  are  aware,  is 
considerable,  and  she  herself  is  a  prize  of  which  you 
might  well  be  proud.” 

“  I  know  all  that,”  answered  Eustace ;  “  but  our 
hearts  are  not  always  our  own  to  give  away,  as  we  are 
told.” 

“  Any  one  that  is  long  with  our  dear  Rose,”  said 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “  must  learn  to  love  her  ;  and  believe 
me,  if  she  was  once  entrusted  to  your  care  she  would 
develop  more  perfections  which  would  astonish  you. 
But  enough  of  this  ;  perhaps  I  may  have  been  wrong  in 
speaking  to  you  as  I  have  done.  If  Rose  were  to  know 
what  in  my  fond  love  to  her  I  have — it  may  be  in¬ 
cautiously — revealed,  she  would  never  forgive  me ;  but 
her  happiness,  Eustace,”  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  took  out 
her  handkerchief,  “  her  happiness  is  everything  to  me. 
It  makes  me  wretched  to  see  her  fretting  her  young  life 
away.  Have  you  not  observed  how  altered  she  has 
become  lately  ?” 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  I  have.  I  thought  her  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.” 

“Mere  outward  appearance,”  answered  Mrs.  Arbuth¬ 
not,  sighing.  “You  only  see  her  when  she  is  buoyed 
up  by  excitement ;  I  see  her  when  she  is  alone,  when 
the  mask  that  so  many  of  us  wear  in  society  is  thrown 
aside.  Eustace,  if  you  still  continue  to  make  scruples, 
if  you  persist  in  this  cruel  stoicism,  you  will  probably 
kill  Rose.’’  Here  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  raised  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  eyes.  “  Yes,  not  only  may  her  peace  of 
mind  be  destroyed,  but  her  precious,  precious  life.” 

Eustace  made  no  answer.  Mr.  Desmond  soon  came 
down,  and  the  post  arrived  ;  but  not  even  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  leading  articles,  and  of  seeing  the  chances  of 
the  election  bandied  about  in  every  corner,  could  alto¬ 
gether  banish  what  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  had  been  saying. 
Eustace  caught  himself  watching  Rose  when  she  came 
down,  and  curiously  noting  her  movements  and  ges¬ 
tures  as  he  had  never  done  before.  She  was  more 
subdued  than  usual ;  her  petulant  haughtiness  had  gone 
into  the  shade,  and  she  had  lost  something  of  that 
triumphant  brilliance  which  had  often  jarred  upon 
Eustace,  and  made  him  turn  with  relief  to  Christian’s 
primrose  charms.  Still  he  could  not  get  up  any  warmth 
about  Rose  ;  she  seemed  to  him  much  as  she  had  always 
done,  a  beautiful  picture,  to  be  admired  and  then  put 
aside.  She  was  utterly  apart  from  him.  If  Christian 
had  only  been  in  her  place  !  But  the  bare  thought  of 
Christian  could  only  bring  torture.  It  must  be  reso- 
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lutely  stamped  out,  and  what  better  way  of  stamping  it 
out  could  be  found  than  by  setting  up  Rose  in  its  place  ? 
Everything  urged  and  pushed  him  towards  this.  He  had 
just  heard  that  the  sorrowful,  proud  beauty  was  secretly 
pining  for  him,  and  though  he  did  not  quite  believe  all 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  tirade,  still  the  thought  was  flattering, 
and  there  might  be  some  grains  of  truth  in  it.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  better  for  him  and  Christian  if  another  bar 
were  put  between  them.  Yet  he  hesitated.  It  required 
some  resolution  to  screw  his  courage  up  to  the  desired 
pitch.  It  was  a  question  of  screwing. 

He  was  standing  at  the  hall-door  after  breakfast, 
when  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“  You  are  going  to  Ballintrague,  are  you  not  ?”  she 
asked. 

“  Yes.  I  must  have  a  look  to  see  how  things  are 
going  on.” 

“  Rose  has  some  message  she  wants  you  to  take  in. 
You  will  find  her  in  the  conservatory,  and  she  will  tell 
you  about  it.” 

The  conservatory  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  as  Eustace  walked  along  to  it  he  saw  Rose 
standing  on  a  high  stool,  reaching  up  to  some  grapes  that 
grew  along  the  roof.  She  wore  a  tightly-fitting  dark 
blue  dress — she  generally  liked  dark  colours — and  a 
Holland  apron  with  red  pockets ;  her  uplifted  arms 
showed  off  all  the  perfections  of  her  Juno-like  figure, 
with  its  rounded  grace  and  svelte  outlines,  yet  how  was 
it  that  Eustace’s  thoughts  would  flash  away  from  it  to 
that  earnest,  quivering  face  at  Moynalty,  to  the  varying 
colour,  to  the  tender,  wistful  eyes,  that  seemed  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  went  ?  Desperately  strangling 
these  obstinate  recollections,  a  few  hasty  steps  brought 
him  up  to  Rose. 

“  Your  aunt  tells  me  you  have  some  message  to 
Ballintrague,  Rose.” 

It  was  strange  that,  when  he  spoke  to  Rose,  he  some¬ 
times  tried  to  make  his  voice  sound  soft  and  vibrating, 
but  when  he  spoke  to  Christian  the  difficulty  was  to 
make  it  cool  and  indifferent.  In  both  cases  it  generally 
“gaed  its  own  gait,”  and  obstinately  disobeyed  him. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Rose,  looking  down.  “  I  want  a 
parcel  brought  from  Mrs.  Mullaghan’s.  I  wonder  when 
these  grapes  will  be  ripe  ;  they  are  a  long  time  about  it, 
and  I  am  so  fond  of  them.  I  like  them  much  better 
than  flowers.” 

“  They  won’t  be  ripe  for  two  months  and  more.” 

“  So  long !  I  wonder  where  we  shall  all  be  then.” 

“  Where  would  you  like  to  be.  Rose  ?” 

“  Oh  !  I  hardly  know.  Not  here.  Let  me  see,  this 
is  June ;  it  would  be  August  then.  Perhaps  at  some 
pleasant  watering-place,  where  there  would  be  lots  of 
gaiety  and  dancing.” 

“  I  must  seem  very  old  to  you,  Rosie.  My  dancing 
days  are  over  long  ago.  We  have  not  much  in  common, 
have  we  ?  I  suppose  you  think  me  a  humdrum  old  fogy.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  care  for  people  just  because 
they  do  the  same  things  that  I  do  myself.”  And  Rose 
stepped  down  from  her  high  stool,  and  began  to  snip 
off  some  dead  leaves  with  her  scissors.  “  Do  they 
have  colours  at  elections  now  ?”  she  asked.  “  What 
are  yours  .?  Red,  aren’t  they  ?  red  and  black  ?” 


“  Well !  yes,  I  believe  so.” 

“  Then  I  am  all  right.  Look  here,”  and  she  pointed 
to  some  red  ribbons  at  her  throat,  “  you  see  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  ?” 
for  Eustace  had  come  nearer  to  her,  and  was  gazing 
earnestly,  fixedly,  into  her  fiice. 

“  Rose,  do  you  think  we  could  be  happy  together  ?  ’ 

Rose  smiled,  and  a  gleam  of  triumph  shot  into  her 
deep  blue  eyes. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  we  couldn’t,”  she  answered 
promptly. 

“  But  I  have  so  little  to  offer  you.  Rose,”  and  a 
strange  doubt  and  perplexity  clouded  Eustace’s  steadfast 
face.  “  What  I  have  is  not  worthy  for  you  to  take  ;  it 
is  only — an  imperfect — broken  fragment.” 

“  Oh,  if  you  are  thinking  about  fortune,”  said  Rose, 
“  don’t  mind  that.  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  quite 
enough  when  mine  is  added  to  yours.” 

“  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  fortune.  There  are  other 
things — other  blanks  which  I  know  I  cannot  fill  up. 
Are  you  willing  to  take  me  as  I  am 

“Oh  yes,”  she  answered  carelessly,  “quite  willing. 
We  are  old  friends,  and  ought  to  understand  each  other.” 

Ah !  that  “  ought” — it  sounded  terribly  business¬ 
like. 

“  Is  it  all  settled,  then  V'  asked  Eustace,  bending 
down  to  catch  her  answer,  and  almost  brushing  the  soft 
cheek  with  its  crimson  peachy  bloom — “  is  it  all  settled  ?” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  answered  Rose  with  a  toss  of  her 
head  ;  “  but  I  must  say  you  seem  wonderfully  cold  and 
indifferent.  If  Captain  Newbolt  was  in  your  place  there 
would  be  another  story  to  tell.” 

“  Am  I  cold,  Rosie  ?  I  don’t  mean  to  be  so.  I  feel 
the  honour  you  have  done  me.  I  only  hope  I  shall  be 
worthy  of  it.  There  is  Mr.  Desmond  calling  ;  I  must 
run  away  now.” 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  ripe  pouting  lips  that 
seemed  to  ask  for,  to  peremptorily  demand,  kisses,  then 
with  a  long  hesitating  look  he  hurried  away.  If  the 
rich  rapture  of  colour,  if  the  perfection  of  form,  could 
give  happiness,  Eustace  ought  to  have  been  at  the  very 
summit  of  bliss,  but  as  he  rode  rapidly  into  Ballintrague 
there  would  occasionally  intrude  upon  him,  unbidden 
and  unasked,  the  image  of  Christian  sitting  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  as  she  had  done  in  the  lonely  farm¬ 
house  at  Knocknaroon,  and  looking,  not  as  Rose  had 
done,  wrapped  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  charms, 
but  like  some  twin  spirit  which  Eustace  had  vaguely 
yearned  for  and  suddenly  stumbled  upon.  But  he  had 
made  himself  over  to  Rose  now,  and  the  sooner  they 
could  go  out  into  life  together  the  better.  It  would  be 
a  positive  assistance  to  know  that  Rose  was  depending 
on  him  for  her  happiness.  It  would,  perhape  help  him 
to  live  down  an  agony  that  at  times  pricked  him  to  the 
very  quick.  Rose  resembled  a  garden  covered  with 
choice  scentless  exotics,  taking  to  the  eye,  but  giving  no 
impressions  of  dignity,  of  glory,  in  the  far-away  beauty 
that  implies  so  much  more  than  sight  can  grasp  ;  while 
Christian  resembled  a  shadowy  mountain  landscape, 
with  purple  shades  and  distances,  awakening  a  vague 
sense  of  mystery,  reverence,  and  delight.  From  this 
he  must  turn  persistently  away,  and  such  as  Rose 
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was  he  should  be  thankful  for  her.  Fate  had  pre¬ 
arranged  the  matter  and  decreed  that  on  the  5th  of  June 
he  should  offer  her  hiuiself,  and  all  that  he  had  o»*  was. 
Ambition  was,  however,  just  then  far  more  powerful 
than  any  thought  of  his  future  bride.  The  faint  buzz 
that  came  from  the  streets  of  Ballintrague  and  that  rose 
upon  the  so^t  summer  air  announced  that  the  election 
had  begun,  and  an  overpowering  interest  in  his  success 
stirred  within  him.  All  idea  of  Rose  faded  away  as  he 
saw  his  name  posted  up  in  startling  capitals.  Yes  !  this 
day  would  decide  one  of  the  long- cherished  wishes  of 
his  life. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ELECTION  PROCEEDS. 

“  But  sure  in  the  end  our  dear  freedom  we’ll  g:»in. 

And  wipe  from  the  Green  Fhi"  each  Sassenach  stain.” 

Irish  Reaper’s  Harvest  Hymn. 

One  of  the  earliest  arrivals  at  Ballintrague  was  A'ick 
Hazcll. 

“  Of  course  I  must  be  stirring,”  he  said  to  Christian, 
as  he  wriggled  himself  into  his  white  dust-coat.  “  It 
would  never  do  for  me  to  be  out  of  the  way,  though  I 
know  as  well  £S  possible  that  Eustace  has  destroyed 
every  chance  he  had  by  his  own  folly.  If  he  had  only 
taken  my  advice  and  pledged  himself  to  something  that 
would  go  do  .vn  with  the  electors,  we  might  have  pulled 
him  through  easily  enough ;  but  no !  he  would  go 
droning  on  about  his  native  manufactories  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  sort  of 
I  hing  will  not  do.  Then  coaaes  Ryan  with  a  crashing 
Home  Rule  programme,  and  of  course  he  will  carry 
everything  before  him.  Hang  me  if  I  can  tell  what 
politics  Eustace  has  ;  they  seem  to  slip  through  one’s 
fingers.  I  had  fully  intended  sticking  to  the  old  True 
Blue — I  believe  it  pays  best  in  the  end  ;  and  the  Ballin¬ 
trague  Sentinel  was  down  on  me  last  week  for  a  turn¬ 
coat.  But  what  can  one  do  ?  One  must  back  up 
one’s  own  relations,  even  if  they  do  ride  their  hobby¬ 
horses  to  death.  By  the  way,  Christian,  you  had  better 
bring  the  carriage  in  for  me  this  afternoon.  You  needn’t 
be  afraid  of  a  row  ;  the  days  of  rows  are  gone  by,  thank 
goodness !” 

But  though  there  was  no  row,  still  the  town  was  as 
full  as  it  could  hold.  Outside  cars  were  drawn  up  in 
long  lines,  some  covered  with  red  placards,  calling  on 
the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Baliintrague  to 
“  Vote  for  Hazell.  Vote  for  the  man  you  know.  Have 
no  strangers,  no  carpet-baggers,  for  your  member 
while  ethers  were  covered  with  placards  of  a  brilliant 
green,  with  “Vote  for  Ryan.  Vote  for  Home  Role. 
A  free  country  for  a  free  people,”  staring  out  in  large 
capitals.  The  court-house,  w  ith  its  guard  of  police,  was 
the  cen're  of  attraction,  but  what  went  on  within  those 
I  mysterious  doors  was  provokingly  hidden  from  the  eyes 

of  the  curious ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  assemble 
in  groups  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  chat,  smoke, 
and  stare  at  whatever  passed  by. 

“  I’ll  not  say,”  remarked  Donagh  Dooagh  oracularly, 
as  he  leant  his  tall  back  against  a  wall — “  I’ll  not  say  that 
’  ould  Mr.  Desmond  and  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Eustace 
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aren’t  good  min  and  well-liked ;  but  min  is  only  min, 
afther  all.  It’s  the  cause,  boys — the  cause  that  should 
go  down,  and  Ryan  ’ull  stick  to  the  cause  through  thick 
and  thin.  He’s  a  Home  Ruler,  a  regular  out-and-outer, 
and  I’ll  back  him  to  win.  Mr.  Eustace  manes  well — 
I’m  not  goin’  for  to  deny  that — he  manes  well  wid  his 
factories  and  his  schames  ;  but  it’s  a  Home  Rule  man 
we’re  bound  to  sind  in  for  Ballintrague,  and  if  we  were 
be’t  it’s  another  feather  we’d  be  givin’  to  our  inemy’s 
caps,  and  another  rod  for  our  own  backs.  So  vote  for 
Ryan.  I  tell  yez,  vote  for  Ryan  if  ycz  vally  yer  rights, 
and  sosez  Father  Nowlan,as  yez  all  beard  yerselves  on 
the  Chapel-green  ’ere  yesterday.” 

“  There’s  ne’er  a  wan  has  more  respect  for  their 
clargy  nor  what  I  have,”  cried  a  little  wizened  man, 
Peter  Dunn  by  name,  and  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  bore 
marks  of  his  calling  in  his  stunted  stature  and  feeble 
bowed  legs.  “  I  pay  my  dues  to  the  day,  but  votes  is. 
votes  and  friends  is  friends,  and  I’m  not  goin’  for  ta 
desart  Captain  Eustace  Hazell,  and  he  wantin’  me  to 
stand  by  him.  Who’s  the  true  friend  to  us  all  but  him  ^ 
And  what  a  man  is  in  a  potato-ground  that  he’ll  be  in  a 
nine-acre  meadow ;  if  he  sticks  up  for  thira  as  are  in 
poverty  in  Ballintrague,  I’ll  go  bail  he’ll  not  forgit  thim 
in  England.  All  the  quality  must  go  for  to  buy  their 
big  coats  in  Dublin,  but  he’ll  come  to  me  and  he’ll  say, 
‘  Peter,  I’ll  not  d^’sart  ye  ;  there’s  ne’er  a  wan  that  can 
make  for  me  betther  nor  what  you  can,  and  Ballintrague 
stitchin’  is  the  right  sort  for  my  money.’  That’s  more 
nor  what  Ryan  iver  did  for  a  Ballintrague  man,  and 
more  nor  he  iver  will  do  ayther.  What  good  ’ll  Home 
Rule  do  us,  I  wonder  ?  Will  it  fill  our  hungry  bellies 
in  the  winter,  or  put  a  rag  ov  clothes  on  the  womin  and 
childer  at  home  ?” 

“  It’s  not  of  yer  clothes  or  ov  yer  dirty  mate  and  drink 
that  yez  ought  to  be  thinkin’,”  answered  Donagh  dis¬ 
dainfully  ;  “  it’s  whether  you’ll  be  slaves  or  free  min  ; 
whether  ye’ll  let  them  English  pick  all  the  mate  off  yez 
and  lave  ye  nothin’  but  the  bones,  or  whether  ye’ll  have 
mate  and  bones  and  all  for  yerselves.  Home  Rule’s  a 
step  in  the  right  road  ;  it’s  a  rung  in  the  ladder  that’ll 
lift  poor  Ireland  out  of  the  mire ;  so  more  power  to  it, 
I  say,  and  the  man  that  fights  that  battle  he’s  the  man 
for  Ballintrague.” 

“And  will  we  get  the  land  for  ourselves,  then, 
Donagh  ?”  asked  Dwarfie  Dregan,  lifting  up  his  shock 
head.  “  Will  I  get  the  farm  over  at  Knocknaroon  that 
my  father  had  before  me  ?  Sure  isn’t  it  a  poor  thing  to 
be  waitin’  on  and  on,  and  gittin’  nothin’  at  all  ?  At 
th’  ould  elections  it  was  many  a  pound- note  I’d  aim  for 
bringin’  the  boys  to  the  poll,  and  many  a  naggin  ov 
whiskey  that  I  niver  had  to  pay  for,  to  say  nothin’  ov 
the  hoighth  ov  divarshin,  and  knockin’  down  one  and 
pickin’  up  another,  and  glory  and  honour,  and  all  the 
rest  ov  it.  But  now  sorra  a  ha’porth’s  to  be  got ;  there’s 
nothin’  but  dark,  crass  looks,  and  the  peelers  standin* 
at  the  dure,  and  showin’  ye  this  way  and  that  way  till 
the  life  is  clane  worrited  out  ov  yez.  Jist  now  I  voted 
for  Ry - ’ 

“  Will  ye  whisht  ?”  whispered  Donagh.  “  Sure  don’t 
ye  know  ye  mustn’t  be  letfin’  on  who  ye  voted  for.^ 
It’s  not  yer  miserable  naggins  ov  whiskey,”  he  continued. 
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nor  yer  pound-notes  ;  it’s  not  whether  this  man  buys 
3’er  coats  or  yer  hats  that  ought  to  be  fillin’  yer  minds, 
ye  poor  misguided  devils  ye.  No,  no  !  it’s  yer  counthry’s 
good  ye  ought  to  be  afther.  I.et  poor  Ireland  have  her 
chance ;  let  her  hould  her  own — let  her  govern  herself, 
and  if  Ryan  ’ll  help  us  to  that  we’ll  have  him,  let  him 
be  the  biggest  vagabone  in  Leinster.” 

“  But  sure  we’ve  niver  laid  an  eye  on  him,”  grumbled 
a  voice  in  the  distance.  “  He’s  nothin’  but  a  carpet- 
bagger  ;  he’s  not  an  estated  man — he’s  just  a  black 
stranger  aihout  a  foot  ov  land  he  can  call  his  own.” 

“  What’s  that  to  do  with  it  ?”  cried  Donagh.  “  It’s 
little  the  big-estated  man  ’ud  do  for  yez  ;  it’s  to  grab 
more  estates  for  thimsclves  they’d  be  tliinkin’ ;  ii’s  little 
they’d  help  the  brave  paytriots  that  are  rottin’  in  British 
dungeons  ;  it’s  little  they’d  do  to  put  back  the  arms  in 
our  hands.  They’d  keep  us  like  crayvens,  not  able  to 
shoot  a  crow  that  flies  over  the  field.  Ryan’s  the  boy 
for  us  if  he  hadn’t  a  coat  to  his  back,  and  I’m  tould  by 
a  man  that  has  the  best  way  ov  knowin’  that  he’s  headed 
the  poll  iver  since  nine  o’clock.  In  coorse  he  has.  Aint 
the  Home  Rulers  houldin’  their  own  ivery  place  ?  Didn’t 
they  be’t  out  all  that  were  set  agin  thim — landlords,  and 
estated  min,  and  ivery  wan  ?  We’ll  put  Ryan  in,  and  if 
its  wantin’  to  see  him  yez  arc,  there  he  is,  goin’  into  the 
hotel  this  minute,” 

“  Is  that  him — that  poor  weeshy  little  fella  in  the 
brown  coat  ?  Why,  he’s  nothin’  at  all,  Donagh.  And 
is  that  the  man  ye’re  wantin’  to  set  afore  the  captain  ?” 

“  Musha,  thin,”  cried  Peter  Dunn,  “  I’m  a  better 
man  nor  him  meself.  He’s  nothin’  but  an  ould  quill- 
driver.  Fa’X,  I’ll  be  off  and  give  my  vote  dead  agin’ 
him.  Hurrah  for  Hazell !  Hazell  for  ever !  Moy- 
nalty  and  the  sky  over  it !”  and  Peter  threw  up  his  cap 
and  caught  it  again. 

“  Vote  as  ye  plase,”  answered  Donagh  sullenly,  “  but 
I  can  tell  ye  that  Mr.  Eustace  is  gettin’  drawed  into  the 
net  that  Mr.  Alick’s  been  laying  for  us.  Didn’t  the  two 
ov  thim  turn  Andy  Moran  out  of  his  warm  cabin,  and 
sind  him  out  among  the  rocks  on  Carrignaholty  ? 

“  Ye’re  out  there,  Donagh,”  cried  Larry  Kelly  the 
fiddler,  who  had  just  come  up  ;  “  the  captain  had  nothin’ 
on  the  blessed  airth  to  do  wid  it.  Hasn’t  he  given  Andy 
a  lase  ov  the  ground  where  Phil  Dregan  used  to  be  ?  and 
hasn’t  he  made  up  for  all  that  Mr.  Alick,  the  thief  of 
the  world,  has  been  robbin’  ?” 

“  Ye  think  ye’re  mighty  knowledgeable  entirely,” 
exclaimed  Donagh,  getting  his  back  more  firmly  against 
the  wall ;  “  but  didn’t  Corny  Brady  see  Mr.  Eustace 
his  own  self  alongside  by  the  gate,  and  he  watchin’  Andy 
and  his  brood  driven  out  like  hares  from  a  brake  ov  fern, 
and  consintin’  to  the  deed  r”’ 

“Well,  there’s  Black  Andy  himsilf  goin’  by-,  we’ll 
soon  find  out  who’s  in  the  right  ov  it.” 

But  Andy  dodged  past,  turned  down  a  back  lane,  and 
came  out  at  a  small  public-house  just  opposite  to  the 
committee- rooms  of  the  Hazell  party.  Here  he  hovered 
about,  watching  the  people  as  they  went  in  and  out. 
Once  or  twice  Alick  came  to  the  door,  looked  down  the 
street,  and  withdrew  again.  At  the  sight  of  his  white 
hat  and  trim  dapper  figure  Black  Andy’s  face  darkened 
threateningly. 


“  Come  out  agin,  me  darlint,”  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth  ;  “  come  out  agin  ;  sure  we  haven’t  seen  half 
enough  of  that  pretty  mug  of  yours.” 

But  Alick  did  not  show  again  till  the  polling  hour  was 
over,  then,  arm-in-arm  with  Eustace,  he  turned  down 
the  street.  They  were  just  passing  a  corner  when  Alick 
suddenly  saw  a  stone  whir  ing  through  the  air  and 
making  straight  for  him.  Immediately  he  started  back, 
and  the  stone  flew  past  him  and  struck  Eustace  with 
full  force.  Eustace  generally  tilted  back  his  hat  a  little 
from  his  forehead,  and  the  blow  struck  him  just  above 
the  temple ;  there  w’as  only  time  to  get  him  into  Peter 
Dunn’s  shop  when  he  fell  back  unconscious.  A  crowd 
immediately  collected  outside.  Grimy  men  and  bare¬ 
headed  women  elbowed  and  fought  to  get  even  a  peep  at 
the  shop-counter,  while  cries  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth 
— “  Oh,  did  yez  hear  the  new's  ?”  “  The  captain’s  jist 

after  been  hot  by  a  murtherin’  thief  ov  a  stone,  and  it’s 
kilt  entirely  he  is.”  “Sind  for  the  doctor.  Where’s 
Dr.  Mullaghan  ?”  “  Och,  murdher  !  murdher  !  did  yez 
iver  hear  tell  the  like  ov  that  ?  ’ 

Meanwhile  Eustace  had  opened  his  eyes  and  was 
thrusting  back  the  numberless  glasses  of  whiskey  which 
were  forced  upon  him. 

“  What  a  bother  you  are  making!”  he  said,  smiling 
to  himself ;  “  one  at  a  time,  please.  There,  that  is 
enough.  I  shall  be  all  right  directly,  shan’t  I,  doctor  ? 
Come,  Alick,  I  am  nearly  ready  to  go.” 

But  as  he  spoke  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  to 
keep  off  a  fresh  attack  of  dizziness. 

“  I  never  witnessed  anything  so  shameful  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,”  exclaimed  Alick  excitedly  ;  “  these 
ruffians  keep  lurking  about  ready  to  attack  every  re¬ 
spectable  jperson  that  comes  into  the  town.  I  thought 
elections  were  to  be  conducted  properly  now,  but  there 
is  no  managing  such  barbarous  people.  This  is  the 
reward  my  cousin  gets  for  taking  their  part  on  every 
occasion.  Pretty  gratitude,  indeed  !  Don’t  let  any  one 
talk  to  me  of  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Irish  ;  they  are 
ready  to  turn  at  their  friends  any  minute.  I  always 
told  you  so,  Eustace,  but  you  would  never  believe  me.” 

“  Look  to  yourself,”  hissed  a  voice  behind  ;  “  sure 
ye  know  well  that  blow  was  niver  meant  for  e’er  a  wan 
but  your  own  cowardly  self.” 

Alick  looked  sharply  round,  but  he  only  met  a  row 
of  frightened  eyes  and  a  thick  mass  of  trembling 
women. 

“Who  was  that?”  he  cried ;  “who  was  that  that 
spoke  ?  Stop  him,  I  say  ;  are  there  no  police  about  ? 
Is  there  no  law,  no  order  ?  Look  here,  doctor  ;  a  man 
made  a  most  impertinent  observation  to  me  just  now, 
and  these  creatures  have  opened  their  ranks  and  let 
him  slip  through.  This  is  the  way  justice  is  evaded.” 

“  Sure,  Mr.  Alick,  there’s  ne’er  a  wan  here  but  your 
own  friends,”  said  Peter  Dunn  ;  “  we’re  all  Hazellites, 
ivery  man,  and  just  the  thrifle  of  womin  that  come  in 
to  see  the  captain.” 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me,”  exclaimed  Alick ;  “  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  long  ago  about  you  all.  I  know 
very  well  you  would  murder  every  gentleiran  in  the 
country  if  you  could,  but,  thank  goodness  I  we  are  able 
to  keep  you  back  and  force  you  into  some  subjection.” 
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“  Come,  come,”  said  easy-going  Dr.  Mullaghan, 
“  don’t  have  any  wrangling.  Eustace  is  not  much  hurt, 
and  he  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  but  the  sooner 
we  get  him  out  of  this  close  place  the  better.  Where 
will  you  bring  him  to,  Alick  ?” 

“He  is  staying  at  the  Desmonds’  just  now,’’  an¬ 
swered  Alick.  “  I  think,  however,  he  had  better 
come  straight  back  with  me  to  Moynalty.  I  told  Mrs. 
Hazell  to  drive  in  about  this  hour,  but  I  daresay  she 
will  be  late,  she  very  often  is,  just  when  I  want  her  to 
be  particularly  punctual.” 

“  There  she  is  now,  at  any  rate,”  said  Dr.  Mullaghan, 
looking  out ;  “  I  see  your  turn-out  passing  round  by 
the  clubhouse  this  minute.  By-the-bye,  Alick,  you 
picked  up  that  carriage  a  great  bargain  at  old  O’Rourke’s 
auction.” 

“  Not  such  a  bargain  as  you  think,”  retorted  Alick  ; 
“I  should  just  like  you  to  see  the  coachmaker’s  bill 
for  repairs,  that’s  all.  Barg.iin  indeed  !  one  has  to  look 
sharp  to  get  bargains  now-a-days.” 

“  You  ought  to  tell  Mrs.  Hazell,  doctor,  that  there 
is  not  much  the  matter,”  said  Eustace,  glancing  up ; 
“  this  crowd  is  enough  to  frighten  her.” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Hazell,”  said  Dr.  Mul¬ 
laghan,  crossing  over  to  the  carriage-door.  “  There 
has  been  a  little  accident,  but  make  your  mind  easy. 
Alick  is  quite  safe.” 

Like  a  sharp  knife  the  knowledge  came  to  Christian 
that  Alick’s  safety  had  not  been  the  first  thought  with 
her. 

“  And  who  is  hurt  ?”  she  asked  quickly. 

“  Captain  Hazell  has  been  struck  by  a  stone,  but  he 
is  not  much  the  worse.  There !  don’t  you  see  him 
now  ?  He  is  nearly  as  well  as  ever.” 

Christian  looked  out  eagerly.  More  than  a  long 
weary  fortnight  had  pasted  since  she  had  seen  him 
last ;  now  there  he  was  standing  at  Peter  Dunn’s  shop- 
door,  pale  and  stunned,  but  still  with  his  well-known 
cheery  smile.  Alas  !  how  her  heart  went  out  to  him  ! 

“  Here  I  am  again,  Chrissie,”  he  said,  coming  over ; 
“  you  see  you  can’t  get  rid  of  me.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  hurt,”  she  said, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  make  her  voice  sound  cool  and 
unmoved,  and  to  keep  back  the  terrible  tenderness  that 
would  tremble  into  it. 

“  Oh  !  not  much.  I  am  glad  to  rest  and  be  quiet, 
that’s  all,”  and  he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  and  closed 
his  dazed  eyes.  “  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  among 
friends  again  !”  he  said,  as  if  he  were' speaking  to  him¬ 
self  ;  then  starting  up,  he  cried,  “  Come,  Alick,  come, 
let  us  go.  Thank  you,  Peter,  for  taking  me  in  ;  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  and  all  my  friends.  I  know 
none  of  you  wish  me  harm,  and  you  are  not  to  blame 
for  what  happened  just  now. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  a  tumultuous  cry  rose  from 
the  crowd  as  the  carriage  drove  away.  A  number  of 
ragged  children  swung  themselves  up  at  the  back  and 
held  on  like  a  cluster  of  bees. 

“  Take  care,”  said  Eustace,  “  some  of  you  will  be 
coming  to  grief  next.  Here” — putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket — “  here’s  a  bag  of  sugar-sticks.  That  will 
give  you  something  bttur  to  do.” 


“  Long  life  to  Mr.  Eustace  !  God  bless  him !” 
“  It’s  he  that  is  the  right  man  for  Ballintrague,”  burst 
out  in  a  fresh  chorus,  followed  by  whispers — “  Sure, 
Andy  niver  meant  him  to  be  hurt.”  “  Oh !  Mr. 
Alick’s  the  lad.  Lave  him  alone  for  savin’  his  own 
skin.” 

“  What  a  set  of  blackguards  they  are !”  exclaimed 
Alick,  as  they  drove  out  of  the  town.  “  Catch  me 
being  such  a  fool  as  to  throw  a  farthing’s  worth  of 
anything  to  such  dirty  little  brats.  I’ll  be  bound  they 
all  had  something  to  do  with  this  barbarous  stone¬ 
throwing.  I  expect  the  fellow  was  one  of  Ryan’s 
beggarly  gang.  The  police  will  be  on  his  track,  at  any 
rate,  and  I  hope  he  will  get  his  deserts.  I  really  believe 
nothing  can  keep  this  country  quiet  but  a  perpetual 
martial  law ;  a  few  shots  fired  down  the  street  might 
bring  the  people  to  their  senses.  The  Ryan  party  ate 
desperately  afraid  of  being  beaten  •,  it  is  that  that  makes 
them  so  furious.  I  told  you,  Eustace,  what  you  might 
expect  if  you  went  in  for  Ballintrague.  I  wouldn’t 
attempt  such  a  thing.  I  cannot  stand  these  bar¬ 
barous  attempts  at  intimidation.  Give  me  peace  and 
quiet.” 

Eustace  shut  his  eyes  wearily,  and  made  no  answer. 
Mr.  Alick  continued  to  give  out  his  short,  jerky  sen¬ 
tences  till  they  reacned  Moynalty.  In  the  evening, 
when  Christian  found  herself  alone,  such  a  tumult  raged 
within  her  that  movement  of  some  kind  seemed  an 
absolute  necessity ;  she  must  go  out,  or  she  would 
suffocate.  She  threw  a  shawl  about  her,  and,  slipping 
through  the  back  door,  she  followed  a  narrow  path 
that  led  up  to  Carrignaholty.  The  evening  was  no 
longer  still  and  calm.  A  fresh  breeze  swept  down  the 
mountain  ;  it  brushed  her  hot  cheeks,  it  rustled  the  tall 
tops  of  the  fir-trees,  and  made  the  long  grass  sway  in 
billowy  waves.  Here,  at  least,  was  freedom ;  here 
was  nothing  cramped  or  pent  in.  The  great  grey  sky 
seemed  to  wrap  her  round  and  round,  and,  as  she 
hurried  along,  she  tried  to  dear  her  mind,  tried  to 
think,  tried  to  look  her  slow  wearing  agony  in  the  face 
and  to  master  it.  But  no  !  it  had  grown  all  too  strong 
for  her ;  she  could  not  even  see  how  high  and  vast 
it  was.  Again  and  again  came  the  overwhelming  cry 
of  “  Eustace  !  Eustace  !  Eustace  i”  It  echoed  along  the 
mountain  side,  it  beat  obstinately  against  her  listening 
ears  ;  she  lifted  up  her  arms  to  keep  it  off,  but  it  seemed 
to  surround  and  envelop  her  ;  it  wound  itself  into  her 
bosom,  and  sobbed,  and  wept,  and  wailed  there  like  a 
live  thing.  She  hardly  felt  that  she  had  any  life  apart 
from  Eustace ;  she  yearned  for  his  presence  with  a 
fierce,  feverish  longing  that  frightened  and  terrified 
her.  It  was  useless  for  her  to  try  and  tear  away 
her  soul  from  his  ;  the  more  she  pulled  the  tighter 
it  seemed  to  fix  itself  in  the  soil  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed. 

“  Why  should  this  have  come  to  me  ?”  she  cried  in 
despair.  “  I  was  trying  to  do  my  best,  trying  to  get 
on  as  well  as  I  could  with  Alick  ;  my  life  might  have 
been  poor,  and  bare,  and  stagnant,  but  still  there  were 
none  of  these  passionate  throbs,  none  of  this  fatal 
misery.  I  did  not  see  myself  condemned  to  a  living 
tomb.  Oh  !  my  God,  what  am  I  ?  How  can  I  help 
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myself?  I  am  married  to  Alick,  and  yet  all  the  time 
I  am  loving  Eustace  with  a  love  that  bears  me  down  in 
its  terrible  strength.  And  I,  too,  am  called  a  religious 
woman.  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  I  receive  the 
sacrament,  I  repeat  the  commandments,  and  yet  have  I 
done  anything  irreligious  ?  have  I  broken  any  com¬ 
mandments  ?  Cm  I  love  and  unlove  people  as  I 
choose  ?” 

She  turned  her  eyes  beseechingly  to  heaven.  All 
was  dark  and  mist-stricken.  God  seemed  infinitely 
far  away.  O  that  a  rift  would  break  through  these 
clouds,  and  reveal  something,  anj thing  !  O  that  a 
voice  of  God  would  sound  to  her  as  it  had  done  to 
Hagar  in  the  desert,  to  show  her  that  she  was  not 
quite  unfriended,  that  some  answer  was  given  to  her 
deep,  solitary  cries  !  Yet  it  never  once  occurred  to  her 
that  the  iron  barrier  which  separated  her  from  Eustace 
could  ever  be  set  aside  by  them.  She  could  not  have 
loved  Eustace  so  well  if  she  had  not  felt  that  he  was 
good,  that  he  was  perfectly  honest  and  true.  They 
must  both  obey  what  they  believed  to  be  right ;  they 
must  bow  to  the  sovereign  majesty  of  law  ;  there  could 
be  no  rest,  no  satisfaction,  in  anything  else. 

“  I  must  only  hide  my  secret  as  well  as  I  can,’’ 
thought  Christian,  “  and  go  about  my  business.  I 
cannot  unlove  Eustace ;  he  is  mixed  up  with  every 
fibre  of  my  nature.  I  must  just  keep  apart  from  him. 
I  don’t  suppose  my  heart  will  break  ;  if  it  does  I  can’t 
help  if.  But  oh  !  Eustace,  Eustace,  if  things  had  been 
different  how  different  they  would  have  been !” 

The  loud  ringing  of  a  bell  roused  her,  and  she  swiftly 
made  her  way  back  to  the  house.  The  back  door  was 
locked,  and  she  had  to  go  round  to  the  front  one  and 
knock  several  times  before  she  was  answered.  The 
door  at  length  was  opened,  and  opened  by  Eustace 
himself.  He  started  when  he  saw  who  was  before  him. 

“  Why,  Chrissie,  is  that  you  ?  Where  have  you 
been  ?  You  look  like  a  spirit.’’ 

“  I  went  out  for  a  little  air.” 

She  turned  away  her  face  that  he  might  not  see  the 
tremulous  trouble  that  was  working  in  it. 

“  Air !  ah,  yes.  I  want  some  air  myself.  Somehow 
or  other  I  can  scarcely  breathe  this  evening.  You  are 
not  ill,  Chrissie,  are  you  ?  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  you,  I  hope  ?’’  His  hand  almost  touched  her  averted 
shoulder. 

“  No,  no,  nothing.  I  am  quite  well,  ridiculously 
well,”  and  she  tried  to  laugh.  “  Let  me  pass,  please. 
I  want  to  find  Alick.” 

She  flew  from  him  like  a  flash  of  light.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  must  escape  from  that  pleading  tenderness  ;  it 
drew  her  she  knew  not  where.  He  looked  after  her 
yearningly,  sadly,  hopelessly  ;  then  he  went  out  and  did 
not  come  back  till  the  candles  were  lit  and  the  house¬ 
hold  had  gone  to  rest  for  the  night.  Rest !  for  one, 
at  any  rate,  there  could  be  no  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  HAZELLS  AT  HOME. 

"  W’lio  onU-ml  that  tlioir  loiiftintr's  tii.- 
Shoulil  bi‘,  as  soon  as  kiiuUid,  cooled 
Who  ri'iidcri'd  vain  their  dvcl)  ih  siiv 
A  jjod,  u  pal,  their  seveninee  ruled. 

And  hade  K'twixt  their  shores  to  he 
The  unjihiinh’d  salt  estranginj'  sea." 

Eustace  could  not  return  to  Desmondboro’  the 
next  day,  as  he  had  intended.  When  he  went  to  mount 
his  horse  a  fresh  attack  of  giddiness  came  over  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  and  lie  still  on  the  sofa 
in  Christian’s  little  sitting-room.  A  day  of  perfect  rest 
and  quiet — so  Doctor  Mullaghan  said — was  all  that 
was  wanted  to  make  him  right  again.  Of  Christian 
herself  he  saw  nothing,  but  wherever  his  eyes  fell  they 
rested  on  some  token  of  her  presence — her  flowers,  her 
books,  her  open  desk,  her  work-basket,  her  canary  bird, 
which  hopped  and  twittered  from  its  cage  in  the  window. 
The  muslin  curtains  fluttered  in  the  soft  June  breeze, 
the  blind  knocked  against  the  open  sash,  the  bright  sun 
peeped  in  and  made  bright  patches  on  the  gieen  carpet. 
Though  Eustace’s  brain  was  in  a  foggy  puzzled  state, 
still  he  found  it  hard  work  to  lie  quiet  and  try  not  to 
think.  Sometimes  he  would  be  weighing  the  results  of 
the  election,  sometimes  he  would  be  composing  speeches, 
and  sometimes  other  thoughts  than  those  of  his  public 
life  would  come  stealing  upon  him  and  mixing  them¬ 
selves  up  with  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  mignonette.  He  caught  himself  listen¬ 
ing  eagerly  for  the  chance  sounds  in  the  house.  Now 
it  was  the  light  trip  of  feet  on  the  stairs  ;  now  the 
murmuring  of  voices  in  the  next  room  ;  now  the  stir  of 
a  chair  or  a  table  ;  now  a  shower  of  light  rippling  music, 
which  stopped  suddenly,  just  as,  wrapped  in  a  vague, 
dreamy  elysium,  he  had  settled  himself  to  listen.  “  Why 
did  she  stop  ?”  he  thought  fretfiihy.  “  It  is  almost 
good  as  talking,  and  now  I  can’t  hear  her  at  all.”  Then 
the  front  door  closed.  He  could  almost  see  Christian, 
in  her  light  summer  dress  and  shady  hat,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  going  to  the  garden  for  fresh  flowers.  He 
seized  a  book  from  the  table  ;  perhaps  he  could  read 
and  divert  his  mind  better.  He  had  seen  that  book 
before  ;  surely  he  knew  its  blue  cover.  Yes  !  it  was 
the  very  same  that  they  had  under  the  trees  a  few 
months  ago.  There  were  those  very  words  which  now 
seemed  full  of  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  had  had 
then — 

“  And  soinctiincs  hy  some  hanler  fate 
The  lovers  meet,  and  meet  tuo  lale.” 

He  threw  the  book  from  him.  Was  not  the  echo  of 
those  words  perpetually  dinning  itself  into  his  ears 
wherever  he  went  ?  He  made  a  resolute  endeavour  to 
turn  his  rebellious  thoughts  to  Rose  ;  he  tried  bravely 
to  pin  his  mind  down  to  her.  He  went  over  all  her 
perfections  again  and  again — her  outspoken  frankness, 
her  haughty  grace,  her  undeniable  beauty,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  flattering  readiness  with  which  she  had 
consented  to  give  her.self  to  him. 

“  I  ought  to  be  supremely  content,”  he  thought ;  “  I 
ought  to  be  positively  enraptured,  and  yet — and  yet — 
I  know  I  am  not — Rose  is  not  of  me,  or  I  of  her.” 
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Over  all  these  “  oughts”  he  felt  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  it  was  for  Christian  he  was  hungering  and 
thirsting — that  even  then  he  was  yearning  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  intensity  just  to  look  at  her,  just  to  catch  the 
soft  cool  tones  of  her  voice,  and  to  watch  her  gliding 
about  with  her  light,  easy  step.  If  he  had  b^en  as  he 
usually  was  he  would  have  had  strength  to  resist  these 
impulses,  but,  dazed  and  stupefied  from  yesterday,  his 
weaker  nature  got  the  better  of  him. 

“  I  must  see  Christian,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  I  must 
tell  her  about  this  business  with  Rose,  She  will  have 
to  know  it  some  time  or  other,  and  I  will  tell  her  my¬ 
self.” 

No  one  could  pass  by  the  door  of  the  little  room 
without  his  hearing  it,  so  he  waited,  half  asleep  and 
half  awake.  It  was  a  sort  of  lazy  pleasure,  as  he  leaned 
back,  to  know  that  on  that  very  spot  Christian’s  head 
had  rested  ihar  mf'morable  evening  when  he  had  brought 
her  back  from  Knocknaroon.  Six  o’clock  struck— the 
workmen’s  bell  rang  out  with  a  loud  clang,  then  the 
dressing-bell;  presently  there  was  a  light  flutter  of  a 
muslin  dress  along  the  passage. 

“  Christian  !”  cried  Eustace  ;  “  Christian  !” 

She  stopped  and  stood  at  the  door. 

“  Did  you  call,  Eustace  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Won’t  you  come 
here,  Christian,  for  a  minute  ?” 

She  came  in  rather  timidly  and  stood  beside  him. 

**  You  have  never  been  near  me  once  the  whole  day,” 
said  he,  almost  reproachfully. 

Her  lips  trembled. 

“  I — I — thought  it  better  to  leave  you  by — yourself ; 
but  I  heard  from  Alick  how  you  were.” 

“  I  have  been  listening  to  you,  though.  You  began 
to  play  this  morning,  and  then  you  stopped  all  of  a 
sudden.  Why  did  you  stop  ?  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  piano,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  nothing, but  I  was  afraid  I  might  disturb  you.” 

“  Disturb  me  !  not  at  all.  Your  music  would  never 
disturb  me.  I  like  it  immensely.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  talking.  By  all  means  play  the  whole  evening ;  then 
when  I  listen  I  fall  into  a  dreamy  world,  and  forget  un¬ 
pleasant  outside  things.” 

“  I  will,  certainly — that  is,  if  Alick  does  not  object.” 

“  Oh  yes  ;  do  nothing  that  he  dislikes.  But  you  are 
not  going,  Chrissie,  surely.  Won’t  you  stay  with  me 
for  a  little  ?  It  is  not  dinner-time  yet,  and  I  am  terribly 
lonely  here  by  myself.” 

She  took  a  low  chair  and  sat  down.  He  leaned  his 
elbow’  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  and  drank  in  a  long  satis¬ 
fying  gaze.  Christian’s  slight  lissom  figure  in  her 
simple  pink  and  white  muslin,  the  gold  locket  rising  and 
falling  on  her  soft  white  neck  as  if  touched  by  a  summer 
breath,  her  deep  brown  eyes  with  their  warm  greenish 
light,  so  calm  and  yet  now  and  then  rippled  by  an 
eddying  undercurrent,  which  gave  a  delicate  tremulous¬ 
ness  to  her  whole  face,  and  made  her  dainty  half-opened 
lips  quiver  like  rose-leaves  in  the  sun.  All  these  Eustace 
devoured  with  the  sick  petulance  of  an  invalid,  bent  on 
giving  himself  a  privilege  which  at  another  time  he  would 
have  resolutely  shut  out.  Then  putting  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  he  sighed. 


“  Chrissie,”  he  began,  “  I  have  something  to  say  to 
yoj.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  she  asked,  looking  down.  “  Is  it  about 
the  election  ?” 

“  No,  the  result  of  that  can’t  be  knowm  till  to-morrow 
evening.  Dr.  Mullaghan  will  send  out  as  soon  as  the 
votes  are  made  up.  When  I  think  about  it  I  get  won¬ 
derfully  anxious.  I  am  astonished  how  anxious  I  am.” 

“  I  am  anxious  too,”  said  Christian  promptly. 

“Ah,  yes!”  he  answered,  smiling  a  quick,  eager 
smile,  “  I  thought  so.  I  feel  you  go  with  me  in  this — 
in  ever)  thing.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  been 
able  to  push  on.  Chrissie,  I  wish  you  would  promise 
me  one  thing.” 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“  That  when  Dr.  Mullaghan’s  message  does  come 
you  will  bring  it  to  me  yourself.  Alick  is  r.ithcr 
fussy  and  excited,  and  I  am  puzzled  and  stupid  just 
now  ;  things  seem  in  a  sort  of  mist,  but  if  you  stood  by 
in  that  calm,  cool  way  of  yours,  I  think  the  relief  or  the 
disappointment  would  come  more  easily.” 

“  I  will  certainly  bring  the  message — that  is,  if  I 
possibly  can.” 

“  But  it  was  not  about  the  election  I  called  you  in. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  Rose  Desmond.” 

“  What  about  her  ?  That  reminds  me  that  the 
Desmonds  were  here  to-day ;  they  brought  fruit  and 
flowers,  but,  as  you  were  asleep,  and  the  doctor  left 
word  not  to  disturb  you,  they  did  not  come  in.” 

“Perhaps  it  was  all  the  better,  Chrissie.  Did  you 
ever  think  that  Rose  had — had  (what  a  tidiculously 
conceited  speech  I  am  going  to  make  !)  any  particular 
liking  for  me  ?” 

“  N — no,  not  exactly.  I  think  she  wanted  you  to 
admire  her  more.” 

“  Yes,  I  daresay.  It  is  strange  that  Alick  and  every 
one  I  know  should  have  settled  Rose  and  me  for  one 
another.  I  always  thought  that  whatever  people  settled 
never  came  to  pass,  but  perhaps  there  is  a  fate  in  some 
things,  for,  only  think,  Christian,  yesterday  morning  it 
was  positively  arranged  that  Rose  and  I  should  make  a 
match  of  it.  I  can  scarcely  tell  how  it  all  came  about,  but 
I  know  that  she  has  given  her  consent,  and  that — to  use 
that  favourite  joung  ladies’  word — we  are  engaged. 
Engaged  !  What  an  ass  of  a  word,  as  Lord  Dundreary 
would  say,  that  does  sound  !” 

Christian  made  no  answer.  The  pink  colour,  the 
tremulous  quivering,  had  left  her  face.  Her  hands  were 
folded,  and  she  remained  perfectly  still  and  motionless. 
She  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  rooks  as  they  cawed 
round  the  ivy  of  the  castle  wall. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Eustace,  uneasily  turning  his  head, 
“  I  can  hardly  tell  how  it  will  turn  out,  but  perhaps, 
Chrissie,  everything  considered,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so — better  for  us  all.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered  mechanically. 

“  As  for  me,  I  am  not  expecting  happiness.  If  I 
can  make  or  add  to  Rose’s  happiness,  that  will  be  quite 
enough  for  me.” 

Eustace  had  now  regained  his  usual  mastery  over 
himself.  His  voice  was  firm  and  strong,  and,  instead 
of  gazing  steadfastly  at  Christian,  he  looked  persistently 
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away  from  her.  Still  the  silence  in  the  room  had 
something  mysterious  about  it ;  there  was  that  dim, 
dreamy  eloquence  in  the  air  which  tells  that  other  words 
than  mere  spoken  ones  are  passing  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  This  silence  Eustace  resolved  to  break  in  upon. 

“  Chrissie,”  he  said  jokingly,  “  you  have  not  wished 
me  joy.” 

Mer  c’ear  eyes  gave  a  wondering,  questioning  look. 

“Haven’t  I?”  she  answered;  “then  I  wish  it  to 
you  now.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  bravely,  and  he  took  it  in 
bo  h  of  his,  and  smiled  sadly  over  it. 

“  I  suppose,”  he  said,  “  that  in  future  I  shall  be  known 
a?  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Desmond,  as  the 
favoured  individual  that  she  condescended  to  accept. 
An  enviable  fate,  truly  !  Newbolt  and  ever  so  many 
others  will  be  ready  to  cut  my  throat  for  such  a  piece 
of  good  fortune.” 

“  And  you  asked  Christian. 

“  Perhaps  I  shall  be  ready  to  cut  my  own  throat. 
Oh  !  Chrissie,  Chrissie  !” 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  Chriitiin  released 
her  hand,  walked  softly  from  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door.  She  could  guess  pretty  well  how  the  strings 
had  been  worked.  “  If  Rose  was  only  worthy  of 
him,”  she  thought,  as  she  went  down  the  stairs,  “  I 
shouldn’t  mind,  but  I  know  her  too  well.  She  will 
drag  him  down,  she  will  throw  stumbling-blocks  in 
everything  he  attempts,  and  his  whole  life  will  be 
spoiled.  Poor,  poor  Eustace  !” 

Meantime  Alick,  snufBng  up  the  odour  of  the  viands 
with  a  critical  nostril,  came  in  to  his  dinner.  He  tucked 
a  dinner-napkin  under  his  chin,  sipped  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  soup  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and  looking  over 
at  Christian,  began — 

“  I  met  old  Desmond  to-day,  and  he  told  me  a  fine 
piece  of  news.  What  do  you  think  of  Eustace  and 
Rose  having  settled  their  little  business  at  last  ?” 

“  Yes.  Eustace  w'as  telling  me  about  it  just  now.” 

“Was  he?  Odd  that  he  didn’t  tell  me  first!  I 
suppose  he  was  so  busy  about  the  election  that  he  hadn’t 
time,  otherwise  he  would  naturally  confide  in  me  before 
any  one.  I  am  his  only  blood  relation,  while  you  are 
a  mere  stranger,  and  of  course  fake  no  interest  in  his 
affairs.  Old  Desmond  is  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having 
Eustace  for  a  son-in-law  ;  he  is  talking  already  of  giving 
Desmondboro’  up  to  him  and  living  abroad.  That 
would  just  suit  Lady  Sarah,  and  once  Rose  is  out  of 
the  way,  she  will  carry  everything  before  her.  I  must 
say  I  give  myself  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  bringing  this 
match  about.  I  always  had  a  talent  for  managing  these 
things.” 

“  What  did  you  do  ?” 

“  What  did  I  do  ?  What  didn’t  I  do  ?  I  was  con¬ 
tinually  leaving  them  together  and  praising  up  Rose, 
and  saying  how  much  she  was  admired,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  is  sure  to  tell  in  the  end.  Yes  !  I  cer¬ 
tainly  put  a  good  many  spokes  in  their  wheel.  Eustace 
is  shy  and  nervous  with  ladies,  and  he  wants  some  one 
to  push  him  on.  ’  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  things  would 
never  have  come  to  this  crisis.” 

“  He  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 
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“  I  should  just  think  he  ought !  He  has  got  the 
four  f’s — family,  fortune,  figure,  and  face.  Wliat 
could  he  expect  more  ?  And  he  is  not  a  sort  of  man 
that  shines  in  ladies’  society.  There  is  something 
ginuhe  about  him  that  women  don’t  care  Lr,  and  with 
all  this  what  a  splendid  plum  has  actually  fallen  into 
his  mouth  !  What  luck  some  people  have !  Here,  with 
nothing  particular  about  him,  he  has  carried  away  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress,  while  I - ’’ 

Alick  stopped  abruptly,  but  it  was  easy  to  tell  what 
was  in  his  mind. 

“  You  seem  very  fond  of  comparisons,”’  said  Chris¬ 
tian ,  with  an  involuntary  curl  of  her  lip. 

“  Comparisons  are  forced  upon  me  sometimes.  At 
for  Eustace,  this  ma^ch  comes  to  him  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  for  though  he  may  play  the  millionaire,  shying 
shillings  at  beggars  and  setting  up  woollen  factories,  he 
has  no  such  wonderful  fortune  after  all,  and  he  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  since  he  came  home.  Now  he  wi  1 
be  able  to  hire  a  French  cook,  to  drive  his  drag,  and 
live  in  style ;  at  least  that  is  what  I  should  do  if  I 
were  in  his  place.” 

After  dinner  Christian  slipped  away  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  began  to  play  some  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas 
and  Schumann’s  weird  romances.  In  that  dim  twilight 
her  fingers  seemed  inspired  ;  they  spoke  a  wondrous 
language  that  almost  surprised  herself,  and  every  note 
of  it,  she  felt,  was  heard  and  understood  by  Eustace, 
lonely  and  sad  in  the  next  room.  Presently  Alick 
came  in. 

“  Christian,”  he  cried,  “  I  wish  you  would  shut  up 
that  confounded  row.  I  like  a  good  rattling  song  now 
and  then  as  well  as  any  one,  but  as  for  those  drowsy 
things  without  any  tune  I  detest  them  ;  and,  besides,  I 
want  to  go  to  sleep.’’ 

So  Christian  sat  in  the  window  watching  the  full 
moon  as  it  rose  lurid  red  over  the  gleaming  lake.  The 
world  seemed  upside  down,  round  pieces  and  square 
muddled  together  in  confusion,  none  able  to  fit  into 
their  right  joinings.  She  was  roused  from  her  m-  di- 
tations  and  Alick  from  his  nap  by  the  noise  of  whee.s 
and  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door. 

“  The  Desmonds’  carriage,’’  cried  Christian,  peeping 
out,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  followed  by  Rose,  glided 
gracefully  into  the  room. 

“  We  were  so  anxious  about  dear  Eustace,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “  our  precious  Rose  (she  has  the  best 
right  to  be  anxious  about  him  now,  you  know)  would 
insist  upon  my  leaving  Mr.  Desmond  with  his  wine  and 
driving  over  to  get  the  latest  news  of  your  interesting 
invalid.” 

“  Christian  saw  him  last,”  answered  Alick.  “  You 
must  ask  her.  I  have  not  been  with  him  since  the 
morning.” 

“  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell !’’  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  raising 
her  pale  eyebrows.  “  Is  it  possible !  Is  he  really 
allowed  to  see  everybody  in  that  promiscuous  way  ?” 

“  He  just  called  me  in,”  said  Christian  hurriedly. 
“  He  had  something  to  say — that  is,  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes.” 

“  How  very  imprudent !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 
“  There  is  nothing  so  injurious  for  invalids  as  to  be 
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entertaining  visitors,  agitating  themselves  trying  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them.  As  to  Rose,  the  case  is  quite  diffe¬ 
rent.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  Mrs.  Hazell,  of  the 
interesting  relation  in  which  she  and  Eustace  now  stand 
to  each  other  ?  Our  dear  child’s  agitation  when  she 
heard  of  this  unpleasant  accident — a  slight  one  I  believe 
it  is — was  most  touching.  I  said  to  her,  ‘  Rose,  my 
love,  a  public  man  such  as  Eustace  is  now  becoming 
is  necessarily  subject  to  little  contretemps  of  this  kind. 
You  must  prepare  yourself  for  them.’  ” 

“  Papa  was  at  Ballintrague  to-day,”  ruthlessly  inter¬ 
rupted  Rose.  “  Every  one  seems  to  think  that  Eustace 
has  been  returned.’’ 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Christian,  “  you  don’t  care  much 
whether  he  is  or  not  ?’’ 

“Of  course  I  care,’’  returned  Rose  indignantly. 
‘‘  Now  that  we  are  engaged  I  want  people  to  see  that 
I  have  not  thrown  myself  away  on  a  mere  nobody,  and 
a  man  with  M.P.  after  his  name  has  always  a  sort  of 
prestige.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  have  it  than  some 
of  those  mushroom  titles  ;  and  as  for  the  Union  lords, 
papa  says  that  many  of  them  are  descended  from  common 
attorneys,  and  that  a  Desmond  has  every  right  to  look 
down  upon  them.’’ 

“  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ; 
“and  this  lucky  Eustace — do  you  know  what  kind, 
generous  Mr.  Desmond  is  going  to  do  ?  Give  up  the 
house  and  place  to  Eustace  and  Rose  and  go  abroad. 
I  encourage  him  in  the  plan,  for,  entre  nous,  Ireland 
disagrees  with  him  terribly.” 

“  Will  he  go  by  himself  ?”  asked  Christian  innocently. 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  actually  coloured — coloured  through 
all  her  veloutine  and  violet  powder. 

“  I  rather  think,”  she  murmured,  “  that  he  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  but  at  present  things  are  in  a 
very  unsettled  state.  The  sooner  the  marriage  takes 
place  the  better,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  look  about 
us  a  little.  My  treasured  Rose,  remember  we  are 
limited  to  time,  and  as  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell  has  seen 
Eustace  to-day,  I  am  sure  he  would  never  forgive  you 
if  you  did  not  pay  him  a  visit  now  that  you  are  here. 
Dear  fellow  !  he  does  seem  so  devoted  to  our  darling 
child,  his  emotion  the  morning  he  proposed  was  really 
quite  affecting ;  but  what  man  would  not  be  moved  at 
the  prospect  of  winning  such  a  bride  ?” 

Meanwhile  Rose  stood  with  her  back  to  the  window 
glancing  at  Christian’s  half-averted  face  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  scornful  triumph. 

“  Where  shall  I  find  Eustace,  Mrs.  Hazell,”  she 
asked,  “  as  Aunt  Arbuthnot  says  I  have  a  better  ri'^ht  to 
see  him  now  than  any  one  else  can  possibly  have.” 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  answered  Christian  quietly.  “  Come, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  way.” 

But  Rose  very  soon  reappeared  frowning  and  dis¬ 
contented. 

“  Well,  my  darling  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  -, 
“and  how  did  you  find  the  pa'ient?  Charmed  to 
catch  a  sight  of  you  no  doubt.” 


“  I  don’t  know  that  he  was  charmed  at  all,”  replied 
Rose  crossly.  “  He  was  half  asleep,  and  did  not  seem 
to  like  being  disturbed.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Hazell’s 
music  had  played  him  into  a  dream.’’ 

“  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  rather  heartless,”  said 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  with  a  witheiing  glance  at  Christian, 
“  for  people  to  be  so  absorbed  in  thtir  own  amusement 
as  to  annoy  others  who  may  not  be  so  well  as  they  are 
themselves  with  noisy  music.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  so  it  has  always  appeared  to  me.” 

“  Eustace  asked  me  to  play  for  him,’’  answered 
Christian  shortly  -,  “  if  he  had  not  I  should  never  have 
touched  a  note.” 

“  Ah  !  indeed  ;  but  there  are  some  people  so  good- 
natured  that  out  of  mere  civility  they  ask  for  things 
that  it  would  be  only  kindness  to  refuse.” 

“  Eustace  would  never  do  that.  He  said  he  was 
tired  of  lying  still  with  nothing  but  his  own  thoughts, 
and  wanted  his  mind  to  be  taken  off  from  them.” 

“  I  should  have  im.agined  that  just  now  his  thoughts 
were  of  a  most  agreeable  nature.  Come,  Rose,  chere, 
we  are  no  doubt  intruding  on  one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hazell’s  delightful  matrimonial  teti~(i~tetes.  Too  cruel 
of  us,  is  it  not  ?  But  when  once  Eustace  is  out  of  the 
house  you  shall  not  be  tormented  in  this  way  again. 
When  do  you  think,  Alick,  that  he  will  return  to  us  r” 

“  In  a  day  or  two.  He  said  that  nothing  should 
keep  him  over  to-morrow.  The  hurt  is  not  much  to 
signify,  you  know  ;  hardly  any  election  ever  went  off 
without  some  little  accident  of  the  kind.  In  old  times 
I  have  seen  rows  of  women  with  their  aprons  full  of 
stones  and  broken  bottles,  ready  to  throw  broadcast. 
They  have  arrested  one  of  Ryan’s  crew  on  suspicion, 
a  stout  red-haired  fellow,  a  stranger  in  these  parts.” 

“  Indeed.  I  did  hear  some  rumours  about  Andy 
Moran  being  the  culprit,  but  surely  Eustace  has  been 
doing  everything  he  can  to  ingratiate  himself  in  that 
quarter.” 

“  It  wasn’t  Andy  Moran,”  said  Alick,  “  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  that.” 

“  The  worst  of  it  is  Eustace’s  banishment  from  dear 
Rose,  but  he  must  only  make  up  for  lost  time.  Happy 
young  people !  they  have  all  their  courtship  before 
them.  You  and  I,  Mrs.  Hazell,  know  what  that  is, 
don’t  we  ?  Adieu !  pray  forgive  us  for  our,  I  fear, 
unwelcome  visit.” 

And  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  floated  away  in  a  cloud  of  musk 
and  millefleurs.  When  the  carriage  was  driving 
from  the  door  Rose  looked  up  and  said,  “  Aunt  Ar¬ 
buthnot,  I  hate  that  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell  worse  than 
ever. 

“  Fie,  fie,  my  love,”  returned  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ; 
“  don’t  be  so  brusque  and  violent.”  Then  lifting  her 
colourless  grey  eyes  she  said,  “  She  certainly  is  an 
odious  creature,  simply  the  most  detestable  woman  I 
ever  knew.  She  destroys  everything  with  that  pro¬ 
voking  abominable  smile  of  hers.  But  she  had  better 
take  care — I  can  be  even  with  her  yet.” 


BABIES,  AND  HO  IF  TO  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 
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BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


IV. - ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 

ABY,  from  some  cause — an  unavoidable 
one  let  us  hope,  for  he  thrives  on  nothing 
so  well  as  his  rightful  heritage  of  food  (his 
mother  being  in  good  health) — may  possess 
no  property  strictly  his  very  own  in  the 
shape  of  provisions.  When  this  is  the  case,  he 
must,  of  course,  be  supplied  with  something  else 
in  its  place ;  something  as  near  like  it  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  nourishing  powers  as 
possible.  Good,  pure  milk  from  the  cow  I 
have  always  found  to  be  the  best  substitute 
for  an  infant’s  natural  sustenance.  It  must  be 
diluted  with  pure,  filtered  water,  the  extent  of  the 
dilution  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  At  first 
milk  very  much  watered  must  be  given,  and  mothers 
must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  to  give 
their  very  young  babies  milk,  and  milk  alone,  will 
strengthen  and  fatten  them.  Instead  of  this  being  the 
result  of  their  well-meaning,  but  utterly  at  fault,  feeding, 
it  will  be  a  wonder  if  they  are  not  seriously  ill.  Their 
weak,  tender  stomachs  will  not  bear  such  rich  food 
yet.  A  tablespoonful  of  milk  added  to  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  jf  water  is  the  just  proportion  to  give  baby 
at  first.  Gradually  lessen  the  amount  of  water  as  the 
weeks  travel  on,  for  when  he  is  five  or  six  months  old 
he  can  take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  to  one  of 
water,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  things.  The  milk 
should  be  obtained  night  and  morning  from  one  cow, 
if  possible.  If  you  keep  no  cows  yourself,  your  milk¬ 
man  will  generally,  being  told  for  what  a  very  particular 
purpose  it  is  required,  willingly  and  honestly  carry  out 
your  wish.  Both  milk  and  water  require  to  be  boiled, 
a  little  fine  white  sugar  being  added  to  sweeten  the 
meal.  Lacking  teeth  as  yet,  baby  possesses  still  a  very 
sweet  gum  ! 

It  should  be  given  by  means  of  the  “  bottle.’’ 
Mather’s  Alexandra  shape  is  the  best  and  the  most 
convenient.  Messrs.  Mather  are  justly  famed  for  their 
feeding-bottles,  and  the  one  named  after  our  princess 
is  a  capitally-formed  one,  as  it  sits,  so  to  speak,  against 
the  child  when  the  latter  is  in  a  lying  posture,  and  so 
cannot  be  constantly  tumbling  down  every  time  he 
moves,  which  is  the  case  usually  with  straight  bottles. 
The  prices  are  within  everybody’s  reach — viz.,  from 
sixpence  to  two  and  three  shillings.  The  latter  quality 
have  sent  with  them  in  the  box  two  brushes,  o  le  for  the 
bottle  and  one  for  the  tube — very  necessary  articles,  for 
the  very  least  amount  of  uncleanliness  in  either  of  these 
is  sufficient  to  spoil  milk.  Stale  milk  clinging  to  the 
inside  of  the  botde  will  speedily  communicate  itself  to 
the  fresh  food,  and  render  the  latter  anything  but  fresh, 
and  consequently  quite  unfit  to  be  given  to  baby. 

Bottle  and  pipe  must  be  absolutely  free  from  anything 
ke  sourness  inside  them,  and  the  fresh  food  itself 


should  be  boiled  in  a  small,  scrupulously  clean  enamelled 
saucepan  kept  purposely  for  it. 

This  is  an  important  item  in  feeding  by  hand,  as  it  is 
called. 

I  h.ave  known  people  to  feed  their  babies  with  liquid 
food  from  a  spocn,  because  they  have  so  much  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  take  well  to  the  “  bottle.”  This  is  a 
bad  plan,  being  creative  of  much  wind,  and  when  baby  is 
afflicted  with  the  latter — very  often  he  is  afflicted  thus — 
it  tries  his  patience  sorely.  One  great  reason  for  a 
child’s  dislike  to  suck  from  a  bottle  is  the  harshness  of 
the  teat,  and  you  would  not  wonder  at  his  reluctance  if 
you  were  to  put  a  newly-bought  one  into  your  own 
mouth.  To  remedy  this  soak  it  in  strong  gin  for  several 
days  ;  a  week  or  two  will  do  it  no  harm.  It  will  be 
very  much  softer  after  this,  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
baby,  having  taken  it  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  render  it 
easier  himself.  The  tiny  hole  at  the  top  of  the  teat 
should  be  much  enlarged  when  a  very  young  child 
has  to  use  it ;  perhaps  he  may  not  have  much  strength, 
and  will  get  discouraged  and  a  dislike  to  it  at  the 
same  time. 

At  about  the  fourth  month,  perhaps  at  the  third,  if 
baby  is  a  strong,  big  child,  he  will  be  requiring  a  little 
solid  food  as  well  as  his  milk  and  water.  Of  this 
latter  he  has  been  taking  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  two 
pints  for  the  day  and  night,  diluted  less  and  less  as  has 
seemed  desirable.  For  this  purpose  there  are  various 
foods  well  recommended  by  medical  men.  From  per¬ 
sonal  experience  I  can  name  three  that  are  excellent  and 
reliable — viz.,  Robb’s  biscuits.  Food  of  Health,  and 
Dr.  Ridge’s  prepared  food  in  tins.  All  three  possess 
the  merit  of  being  most  simple  to  prepare — a  fact  in 
itself  worth  a  great  deal. 

A  mother  must  in  a  great  measure  exercise  her  own 
judgment  as  to  the  quantity  of  solid  food  necessary  for 
her  infant.  At  the  first  trial,  and  when  it  is  about  the 
age  just  now  named,  one  of  Robb’s  biscuits  given  as 
dinner  will  be  sufficient ;  in  a  week  or  two  more  his 
tea  or  breakfast  may  be  composed  of  one,  and  a  little 
longer  yet  he  may  have  one  at  each  meal.  His  bottle 
now  will  only  be  required  about  twice  a  day,  when  he 
takes  his  morning  nap,  and  when  he  comes  in  from  his 
afternoon  airing.  His  meal  of  the  thicker,  more  satis¬ 
fying  biscuit  just  before  he  goes  to  bed  will  make  him 
feel  contented,  and  although  he  may  not  go  to  sleep 
directly  he  is  put  there,  it  is  very  unlikely  you  will  hear 
anything  more  from  him  for  some  hours. 

As  he  gets  older  he  will  of  course  want  more  food 
at  each  meal  than  I  have  said,  and  you  can  easily  ascer¬ 
tain  when,  for  he  will  show  you  plainly  enough  when 
he  has  had  sufficient  or  when  he  can  eat  more. 

Feed  him  slowly.  The  old  axiom,  “  Things  done  In 
a  hurry  are  never  done  well,”  was  never  more  appli¬ 
cable  than  here.  If  you  cram  baby,  pushing  spoonful 
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after  spoonful  rapidly  into  his  mouth  with  the  laudable 
view  of  making  him  fat  and  well,  he  will  coolly  frus¬ 
trate  your  plans  for  choking  him  in  all  likelihood  by 
spitting  out  as  much  as  he  can,  making  himself  and  you 
in  a  terribly  sticky  state,  or  by  pursing  up  his  rosy  lips 
determinedly  until  you  have  learned  to  treat  a  respect¬ 
able,  well-disposed  infant  in  a  Christianlike  manner. 

Directions  are  given  upon  the  bags  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  biscuits  for  infants’  eating  ;  they  are  simply 
to  be  soaked  by  having  boiling  water  poured  upon  them, 
which  in  about  five  minutes  must  be  drained  away  ; 
beat  into  a  pap  with  a  little  sugar. 

Baby  will  want  his  bottle  of  milk  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  about  half-past  six  or  seven  ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  being  fed  naturally,  w  ill,  if  you  accustom  him  to 
do  so,  patiently  wait  for  his  dressing  hour  and  sub- 
sequeht  breakfast  of  biscuit  or  other  solid  nourishment 
at  nine.  Boiling  miik  may  be  used  to  soak  his  biscuit 
occasionally,  but  always  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  that 
heavy  feeding  and  over-feeding  are  two  notable  causes 
for  many  ailments  in  children.  For  a  change  in  baby’s 
diet — and  he  must  have  a  change  sometimes — we  our¬ 
selves  would  not  care  to  live  upon  one  kind  of  meat 
constantly,  nor  would  it  be  right  to  do  so — there  is 
“  Food  of  Health,”  very  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  not 
expensive — a  pound,  enough  to  last  a  fortnight,  given 
alternately  with  the  biscuits,  being  eightpence.  Tnis 
is  really  cheap  and  good,  terms  not  always  synonymous 
by  any  means.  Ridge’s  food  does  admirably  for  change 
three.  Both  these  foods  are  prepared  by  doctors,  both 
are  most  simple  to  prepare  (directions  are  sent  with  the 
packages),  and  they  can  be  put  into  a  bottle  if  not  made 
too  thick,  and  partaken  of  through  the  tube.  Most 
mothers,  however,  know  all  about  these  articles  of 
children’s  diet  as  well  as  I  can  tell  them.  To  inex¬ 
perienced  mothers  the  information  I  feel  sure  will  be 
welcome. 

After  baby’s  breakfast  and  “  kick,”  and  morning 
constitutional,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  few  minutes’  walk 
about  the  room  to  enable  him  to  collect  his  small  ideas 


together,  and  enjoy  a  good  “  stare,’’  he  may  take  his 
bottle  to  bed  with  him — not  full,  but  with  just  enough 
to  satisfy  him  and  soothe  him  to  sleep.  Avoid  giving 
him  the  “  bottle”  or  any  other  food  as  much  as  you 
can  bttiveen  meals. 

The  usefulness  of  the  former  is  sometimes,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  almost  entirely  annulled  by  the  mischief  it  is 
allowed  to  work,  its  abuse,  in  fact,  by  unthinking  per¬ 
sons.  Too  often  the  tube  is  put  into  baby’s  tiny  hand 
for  him  to  carry  to  his  mouth  to  quiet  him,  no  matter 
whether  he  has  just  been  fed  or  is  crying  from  quite  a 
different  source  to  hunger  or  not.  Its  life  is  simply  a 
misery  to  it  under  such  thoughtless,  mad  almost,  manage¬ 
ment  as  this.  It  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  “  cram.’’ 
It  cannot  help  stuffiing  itself,  poor  mite,  for,  although 
it  does  not  want  it,  he  will  eagerly  seize  it  and  suck  for 
comfort’s  sake,  crying  and  sucking  crying  and  sucking, 
alternately.  As  the  amount  of  solid  food  increases,  so 
the  liquid  food  may  be  decreased,  and  the  bottle  gra¬ 
dually  done  away  with  altogether.  But,  as  a  rule, 
baby  is  a  confirmed  toper  ,  and  will  show  himself  most 
reluctant  to  part  with  this  cheering  but  not  inebriating 
cup  of  his. 

It  comforts  him,  and  that  is  the  truth,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  objection  to  him  so  comforting  himself  if 
thriving  and  hearty. 

It  is  the  children  of  poor  people  chiefly  who  suffer 
from  “  too  much  bottle.”  Left  at  home  under  the  care 
of  elder  children,  this  is  the  only  means  the  harassed, 
but,  alas  for  baby  !  ignorant  mother  can  recommend  to 
its  juvenile  nurses  for  keeping  it  good. 

Again,  when  baby  gets  older,  he  has  much  more  in 
the  way  of  little  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  cakes 
ad  lib.  than  he  ought  to  have.  A  hard  piece  of  crust 
from  a  well-baked  loaf  is  a  capital  thing  to  give  him 
when  teething,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  get  up  elaborate 
rules  for  the  punctuality  of  his  meals  if  you  allow  him 
to  be  continually  eating  between  them.  He  cannot 
enjoy  them,  and  he  will  nor,  frequency,  attempt  to  eat 
them. 


A  LOVER’S  SONG. 


HE  peaceful  sleep  that  falleth  all  upon 
Can  never  stay  my  heart’s  sad,  weary  moan  ; 
There’s  one  can  make  me  glad,  and  one  alone. 


Nor  meat  nor  drink  can  ever  nourish  me. 

No  sport  can  make  my  heart  beat  joyously  ; 
That  can  but  she  who  in  my  heart  doth  lie. 

Where  men  are  merry,  I  would  not  go  there. 
By  night  and  day  I’m  lonely  in  my  care ; 

That  maketh  she  whom  in  my  heart  I  bear 

To  her  alone  I  look  with  steadfast  faith. 
Hoping  she’il  soon  look  down  on  me  beneath. 
Lest  that  I  fall  in  pow'er  of  bitter  death. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OLIVE  VARCOE.” 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


WHAT  WAS  SAID  AT  CASTLE  HORNECK. 

’N  spite  of  her  seeming  romance  she  has  had 
more  sense  than  all  of  us,”  I  observe  to  my 
old  friend  Nora.  “She  took  legal  advice 
on  the  will,  and  found  the  condition  would 
bj  fulfilled  if  Paul  asked  her  in  marriage. 
This  is  why  she  kept  her  own  counsel  so  quietly, 
and  never  allowed  one  of  us  to  guess  it  was  not 
her  intention  to  marry  him.” 

“  It  was  rather  sly  and  cruel  in  her,  was  it 
not  ?”  Hester  says  in  her  usual  tranquil  voice, 
but  with  a  spark  of  fire  in  either  eye  which  tells 
its  own  tale  to  me. 

“  That  depends  on  the  light  in  which  you 
look  on  her  conduct ;  you  must  remember  the  motive. 
Some  girls,”  I  return  quietly,  “  would  have  used  their 
cunning  to  prevent  him  from  proposing,  and  would  have 
proved  their  cruelty  by  keeping  his  estate  for  them- 


selves.” 

Hester  looks  down  ;  the  lace  on  her  bosom  flutters 
slightly. 

“So  they  would,”  remarks  my  good-natured  nephew. 
“And  on  my  word,  Hester,  I  do  not  think  a  lady  is 
bound  to  tell  all  the  world  whether  or  not  she  means  to 


accept  a  lover.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  Sebastian,  but  she  might  in  honour — 
I  mean  there  might  be  reasons  why  an  intimate  friend 
should  wish - ” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  sensible,  calm  existence 
Hester  loses  self-possession,  and  it  is  only  her  high  i  n- 
posing  nose,  which  breathes  defiance  at  me,  which  keeps 
me  from  smiling. 

“ - To  be  let  into  the  secret,”  I  observe,  helping 

her  out  kindly. 

“  But  you  see  that  friend  might  prove  the  very  one 
who  would  tell  the  suitor,  and  then  the  proposal  would 
never  be  made.” 

“  And  in  that  case  that  would  have  lost  the  suitor  a 
fine  estate,”  Lady  Horncck  says. 

“  Exactly  so,”  I  respond.  “  And  who  would  care  for 
the  man  then  ?  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  some  other 
woman  wanted  him  ;  she  could  not  take  him  without  a 
penny  unless  she  had  a  fortune  of  her  own,  could  she  ? 
A  husband  is  such  an  expensive  creature,  you  know — 
a  positive  luxury  now-a-days  when  horses  are  so  dear 
and  pigeons  such  a  price.” 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  wanted  Mr.  Lermit,” 
Hester  remarks,  tranquil  and  cold  as  snow,  though  her 
ears  are  like  the  leaves  of  a  peony. 

“  Tlie  idea  is  enough  to  make  a  cat  howl,”  says 
Sebastian.  “  Nobody  but  the  witch  of  Endor  or  some 
other  female  equally  learned  and  antique  will  ever  want 
Paul  Lermit.” 


Hester  stoops  over  the  skein  of  wool  he  is  meekly 
holding,  and  grows  red  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  She  is 
too  angry  to  answer  him.  Her  mother  takes  up  the 
parable. 

“  Now  that  is  really  nonsense,  Sebastian.  I  don’t  see 
at  all  why  some  one  should  not  want  him.” 

“  Nor  I.  But  the  question  is,  does  he  want  any  one  ?” 
Hester  looks  up  as  I  speak,  and  I  catch  her  eyes  in  a 
quiet,  fixed  gaze. 

“  It  appears  to  me  that  had  he  wanted  any  other 
lady  but  Coralie  he  would  have  asked  her.  And 
supposing  he  imagined — as  he  did — that  the  child  was 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  he  was  bound  in  grati¬ 
tude  and  honour  to  propose  to  her,  then  surely,  on 
discerning  his  mistake,  he  was  free  to  propose  in  the 
other  quarter  if  he  wished  to  do  so.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  responds  Hester  with  a 
hard  laugh.  “  He  might  find  himself  a  day  too  late  in 
the  field.” 

Sebastian  stares  at  her,  and  lets  the  wool  slip  from 
his  hands. 

“  There  are  no  such  words  as  ‘  too  late’  for  a  man 
like  Paul  Lermit.  Impediments  are  feathers  to  him. 
Remember  how  he  broke  through  all  obstacles  and 
objections  to  ride  that  race  by  Coralie’s  side.” 

“So  he  did,  and  rode  it  well  too,  by  Jove!”  And 
Sebastian  picks  up  the  fallen  wool.  “I  saw  then  he 
was  dead  spoons  on  her.” 

“  It  was  a  very  convincing  proof,”  I  continued,  and 
my  eyes  hold  Hester’s  still.  “  And  I  am  sure  now,  if 
he  cared  for  any  one  except  Coialie,  he  would  tell  her 
so,  no  matter  what  stood  in  the  way.  No,  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves  about  Paul  Lermit.  He  would  not  go 
abroad  if  there  was  any  other  woman  in  England  who 
could  make  him  forget  the  girl  who  has  said  him  nay.” 

Hester’s  eyes  droop,  a  little  paleness  gathers  round 
her  lips,  then  she  looks  up  suddenly  and  smiles  into 
Sebastian’s  honest  face. 

“  What  do  you  say  ?”  she  asks.  “  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  disconsolate  damsel  in  the  land  ready  to  die 
because  she  cannot  play  the  part  of  comforter  to  this 
‘  pale  lover  ?’  ” 

Hov  very  high  and  disdainful  her  nose  looks  !  how 
proudly  her  hazel  eyes  flash  I  lam  quite  relieved  and  glad. 

“  It  is'  not  likely,”  returns  kindly  Sebastian.  “  Poor 
fellow  I  it  has  been  hard  lines  for  him  of  late ;  he  has 
lost  both  mother  and  sweetheart.  I  should  go  farther 
than  to  India  if  that  last  happened  to  me — I  should  go 
straight  to  the  bad.” 

Hester’s  eyes  grow  moist ;  they  shine  on  him  steadily, 
till  a  strange  new  tenderness  gathers  in  them,  deepening 
their  beauty  as  shadows  do  the  loveliness  of  a  lake. 

I  confess  a  load  is  lifted  off  my  heart.  I  always  knew 
she  was  a  sensible  girl,  practical  and  clear-headed,  but  I 
feared  some  of  the  old  fancy  might  blind  her  to  the  fact 
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that  she  has  a  kind,  true  heart  in  her  keeping,  the  life 
of  an  honest  man  in  her  hands.  But  it  does  not.  Her 
clear  sense  has  told  her  that  a  reality  is  better  than  a  myth. 

She  helps  me  to  put  on  my  cloak  when  I  go  away, 
and  then  whispers — 

“  You  will  tell  Mr.  Esdale  that  Sebastian  and  I  are 
very  happy  ?  Thanks  for  all  you  said.  But  believe 
me  there  is  not  a  regret  in  my  heart.  If  I  could  not 
appreciate  such  a  long-tried,  true  affection  I  should  not 
be  worthy  of  it.” 

“  She  is  remarkably  handsome,”  I  observe  to  myself 
as  I  drive  off.  “  And  her  high  nose  will  greatly 
improve  the  next  generation  of  the  Desmond  snub.” 

Half-way  through  the  park  I  meet  Lord  Madern  on 
foot.  He  stops  the  carriage,  and  his  odd  face,  with  its 
young  mouth  and  its  old  eyes,  is  soon  within  the  window. 

For  two  minutes  he  makes  a  pretence  to  talk  of 
weather  and  sport,  then  dashes  at  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts. 

“  So  that  jolly  little  girl  Miss  Lermit  won’t  have 
her  cousin !” 

“  How  did  you  know  that  ?”  I  ask. 

“  Oh  !  the  news  is  going  the  usual  round ;  every¬ 
body  is  telling  everybody  else  as  a  great  secret.  They 
say  Lermit  is  very  much  cut  up.  And  I  don’t  wonder. 
She  is  the  pluckiest  little  thing  to  ride  I  ever  saw.  Such 
go  and  dash  in  her  !  She  topped  the  fences  like  a 
feather — never  saw  her  quail  once.  Upon  my  life, 
you  know,  it’s  hard  on  a  fellow  to  lose  a  girl  like  that  -, 
it’s  nearly  as  bad  as  laming  one’s  best  hunter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.” 

“  No,  no,  it’s  a  long  way  off  such  a  misfortune  as 
that.  When  we  women  approximate  in  value  to  the 
value  of  horses  we  shall  be  much  farther  up  in  the 
scale  than  we  are  now.  Good-bye,  Lord  Madern.” 

“  Good-bye.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  advise  Lermit 
not  to  pop.  I  knew  he  would  get  refused.’’ 

“  How  could  you  possibly  know  that  ?” 

His  old  eyes  pucker  and  wrinkle  in  a  wicked  smile, 
he  shakes  his  young  curly  head  solemnly. 

“  You  must  not  ask  me  to  tell.  But  it  is  not  often 
a  girl  takes  a  kiss  from  the  ivrong  man,  even  in  the 
dark,  is  it  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  cry  out,  half  offended  by 
his  impertinence. 

But  he  has  waved  his  hand  to  my  coachman,  and  I 
am  driven  off  without  an  answer,  while  he  stands  with 
his  hat  lifted  above  a  hun  h  ed  chestnut  curls,  a  pair 
o  eyes  that  might  be  shining  jut  of  the  head  of  a  very 
o  d  ill-trained  hawk,  and  fresh  young  smiling  lips 
that  look  as  if  they  had  just  lisped  a  hymn  at  a 
mother’s  knee 

Dear  me !  'I  am  an  old  woman.  The  young  men 
of  the  present  day  are  too  much  for  me,  and  they  are 
a  great  deal  older  than  I  am. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AT  WARFIELD. 

Before  starting  on  his  travels,  Paul  Lermit,  in 
accordance  with  legal  advice,  has  taken  possession  of 


his  own  agciin.  This  he  has  done  without  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Charlie  Mawditt  or  on  that  of  his  father’s 
solicitor,  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  instruction  from 
his  missing  client,  deems  it  prudent  not  to  interfere. 

So  Paul  is  at  Warfield,  and  its  ghosts,  its  echoes, 
and  its  shadows  are  doubtless  busy  around  him.  For 
a  little  reason  of  my  own  I  am  anxious  to  see  him.  I 
have  a  firm  belief  in  his  generosity.  I  am  going  to 
put  it  to  the  test. 

As  I  approach  within  sight  of  the  lake  I  perceive  a 
crowd  gathered  on  its  borders. 

“  There  is  something  wrong  here,  my  lady  !”  cries 
my  coachman  in  an  excited  voice. 

And  dashing  across  the  grass  he  pulls  up  suddenly 
in  among  the  throng. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I  ask  as  I  meet  Paul’s  face 
looking  pale  and  eager. 

“We  are  dragging  the  lake,”  he  answers,  coming  to 
the  carriage  door.  “  This  morning  one  of  the  men 
found  this.” 

He  waves  the  people  aside,  and  I  see  lying  on  the 
grass,  mud-stained,  weed-stained,  and  misshapen,  a 
man’s  hat. 

“  Old  Festing’s  ?”  I  ask. 

“  Perhaps.  He  has  never  been  found,  you  know, 
although  the  ruins  have  been  searched  daily.  Now  I 
am  having  the  lake  dragged.  Had  I  been  here  it 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  I  have  had  reasons 
lately - ” 

A  loud  shout  interrupts  him ;  he  runs  towards  the 
bank,  and  I  turn  away  my  eyes  from  the  sight  of  some¬ 
thing  dark  and  dreadful,  which  a  grappling-iron,  in 
the  hands  of  three  stout  men,  is  dragging  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Another  shout,  a  cry  or  two  drifting 
from  man  to  man,  then  a  strange  hushed  silence,  in  the 
midst  of  which  there  rises  shrill  and  clear  the  shriek 
of  a  woman. 

“  It  is  not  father !”  she  cries — “  it  is  Mr.  Mawditt !” 

All  rush  forward  at  this  cry,  and  I  see  the  crowd 
with  strained  eyes  gazing  down  at  something  in  their 
midst,  round  which  they  throng  in  a  hushed  way. 
But  speech  soon  bursts  out  among  them,  and  mingled 
voices  pronounce  Mr.  Mawditt’s  name. 

“ ’Tis  he  !  Sure  enough ’tis.  ’Twar  a  dark  night, 
uncommon  dark,  and  he  went  away  afoot — missed 
his  road,  I  sim’.  The  bank  was  slippy  like  with 
broken  ice.  What  be  this  he’ve  got  clutched  in  his 
hand  ?” 

These  exclamations,  and  many  more,  rise  into  the 
air  and  bewilder  me.  In  the  midst  of  the  noise  Paul 
comes  to  my  side  again. 

“  It  is  indeed  Mr.  Mawditt,”  he  says,  “  but  I  am  not 
so  much  amazed  as  the  others  are.  I  have  been  sus¬ 
pecting  something  wrong.  I  will  tell  you  why.  A 
letter  came  a  day  or  two  ago  for  Mr.  Mawditt,  which 
I  sent  on  to  his  son,  and  which  he  returned  to  me 
open,  saying  it  concerned  me  more  than  him.  It  was 
from  a  shipping  agent  at  Liverpool,  demanding  to  know 
what  he  was  to  do  with  certain  cases  sent  to  his  ofHce 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lermit.  I  saw  then  that  the  missing 
man  had  never  joined  his  plunder.” 

“  And  he  put  your  name  on  it  ?”  I  said. 
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“  A  trick  not  unworthy  of  him.  Luggage  addressed 
to  him  might  be  stopped — my  name  was  safe.” 

“  Then  you  will  get  all  the  property  back  again  f" 

“  I  think  so.  The  contrivance  he  used  to  preserve 
these  cases  for  himself  restores  them  to  their  rightful 
owner,  Coralie  or  myself,  the  law  will  say  which.” 

I  pass  this  over,  and  ask  what  was  found  clutched 
so  tightly  in  the  drowned  man’s  hand. 

“  The  strap  which  fastened  a  valise  on  his  shoulder. 
It  held  him  under  water  by  its  weight ;  he  evidently 
strove  to  undo  the  buckle  :  his  fingers  are  on  it.  The 
valise  is  full  of  gold,  all  in  rouleaux  packed  tightly.” 

“  So,  instead  of  his  having  his  money,  the  money 
had  him.  It  is  an  awful  ending  to  a  bad  life.” 

“  The  death  he  intended  for  others  overtook  himself,” 
Paul  says  in  a  grim  tone.  Then  he  adds  gravely,  “  You 
had  better  not  speak  of  this  to  Coralie  until  she  is 
stronger.” 

“  No ;  she  could  scarcely  hear  such  a  history  at 
present,”  I  answer. 

“  Is  she  not  better  ?”  he  says,  and  a  whiter  look 
comes  over  his  pale,  set  face. 

“  Not  much,”  I  return.  “  She  does  not  rally  as  she 
ought  to  do.  Anxiety  and  perplexity  keep  her  feverish. 
You  see  she  is  in  a  painful  dilemma — it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  do.” 

Paul  turns  away,  but  comes  back  on  his  steps  quickly. 
The  white  look  on  his  face  is  whiter  now,  but  he 
is  very  calm. 

“  I  understand  you.  Lady  Sara.  I  see  what  you 
mean.  I  will  write  to  Horneck.  He  is  lingering  abroad, 
when  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  come  home.  I  can’t 
forget  that  he  was  brave  and  generous  enough  to  leave 
me  a  fair  field.  He  thought  mine  was  the  right,  and  he 
left  it  to  me.  I  see  now  all  he  sacrificed  in  doing  that. 
I  could  not  see  it  then.  I  made  a  mistake — he  is  making 
one  now.  He  has  been  very  forbearing — I  do  not  forget 
it.  Yes,  yes.  I’ll  write  to  him.” 

He  turns  away  again,  but  I  lay  my  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  detain  him. 

“Thank  you,  Paul,”  is  all  I  say. 

But  as  our  eyes  meet  he  knows  I  understand  all  the 
generous  pain  that  letter  will  cost  him. 

“Will  you  not  come  in  and  take  something.?”  he  says 
to  me. 

I  shake  my  head — I  cannot  speak.  To  tell  the  truth, 
tears  are  in  my  eyes.  I  have  accomplished  my  errand, 
but,  like  many  others,  I  find  success  has  its  sting. 

“  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  come  in  and  pay  me  a  last 
visit,”  Paul  continues  with  studied  calm.  “  I  shall  be 
starting  from  England  just  as  Horneck  returns.  I  shall 
be  kept  a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  intended  by  the 
inquest  on  that." 

He  points  to  the  Monks’  Pool,  and  just  at  this  instant 
the  crowd  parts  right  and  left,  and  through  the  living 
lane  thus  made  come  the  bearers  carrying  between 
them  a  ghastly  burden  covered  with  a  long  dark  cloth. 

Paul  removes  his  hat  and  stands  bareheaded  as  this 
goes  by.  Death  condones  offences.  Before  the  shaking 
of  his  mighty  step  Hatred  shrinks  ;  Forgiveness  alone 
can  stand  on  his  path  and  look  upon  his  awful  shadow 
s  it  passes. 


The  lake  glows  brightly  in  the  sun,  the  little  ripples 
run  in  shining  ranks,  each  one  holding  a  glittering  lance 
which  is  a  sunbeam,  as  he  follows  his  comrades  in 
glistening  order.  On  the  shore  the  sedge  waves  and 
beckons  with  slender  arms  to  its  image,  fantastic  and 
fringe-bedecked,  dancing  in  the  clear  water.  Among 
the  ripplets  the  swallows  dart  in  and  out  like  swift 
shadows  from  the  land  of  dreams.  Overhead  the 
white  clouds  fly  joyously  across  the  blue  plains  of 
heaven,  and  a  solitary  lark  is  bearing  upwards  the  first 
song  of  spring.  And  amidst  this  tranquil  scene  of 
happy  life  creeps  the  dark  procession,  showing,  as  in  a 
vision,  that  every  lovely  thing  and  every  living  thing 
upon  the  earth  can  by  man  be  turned  to  good  or  evil, 
to  eternal  life  or  eternal  death.  The  forces  of  this  fair 
world  and  its  comely  graces  are  blessings  from  heaven 
or  curses  from  hell,  as  man  uses  or  abuses  them.  This 
shining  and  beauteous  lake  for  Mr.  Mawditt  was  an 
accomplice  in  a  crime,  and,  like  an  accomplice,  it  has 
turned  on  him  and  slain  him. 

I  have  said  a  brief  but  sad  farewell  to  Paul,  and  as  I 
pass  beneath  the  music  of  the  pines  I  take  a  last  look 
at  Warfield.  The  April  sun  shines  on  it  sweetly,  and 
the  shadows  play.  The  sombre  procession,  in  a  thin 
dark  line,  winds  in  and  out  among  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  now  appearing,  now  disappearing  beneath  broken 
arches  and  beside  crumbling  walls. 

My  eyes  search  for  Paul  among  the  crowd.  He  is 
not  there.  I  catch  sight  of  his  solitary  figure  by  the 
water’s  edge,  and  I  see  his  pale  sad  face  reflected  in  the 
Monks’  Pool. 

This  is  how  I  see  him  still  in  many  a  dream  and 
many  a  time  of  lonely  thought,  and  as  the  vision  grows 
blurred  with  tears,  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  wise 
king — A  foolish  mother  maketh  heavy  the  heart  of  her 
son." 


CHAPTER  I. VIII.  AND  LAST. 

WHAT  A  LITTLE  BIRD  WHISPERED  TO  ME. 

It  had  its  nest  among  the  may-blossoms  beneath 
which  the  lovers  sat  and  talked  through  many  a  summer 
day,  and  yet  never  talked  their  fill. 

“  And  is  it  true,  Coralie,  that  you  care  for  me 

“  Yes,  it  is  true.  Have  I  not  told  you  so  a  hundred 
times  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it ;  say  it  again  to 
please  me.  It  seems  so  strange,  so  wonderful,  that  unless 
I  hear  it  constantly  my  faith  quite  dies  away.” 

“  Not  to  believe  me  is  unkind.”  And  she  tries  to 
meet  his  eyes  with  a  smile,  but  her  own  droop  swiftly, 
and  her  lashes  rest  on  cheeks  which  have  blushed 
“  celestial  rosy  red.” 

“  You  have  not  said  it,  Coralie.  Say  ‘  Ivan,  I  love 
you  !’  then  I  will  be  content.” 

“This  is  almost  cruel,”  the  bird  whispers, and  he 
shakes  a  shower  of  scented  blossoms  on  a  pretty 
drooped  head. 

She  cannot  say  it,  but  in  her  quivering  shyness  she 
gives  him  a  greater  content  than  words,  for  she  hides 
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her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  and  puts  a  round  white  arm 
upon  his  neck. 

“  Then  it  is  true,  my  darling  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  dearly,  tenderly  true.” 

She  has  courage  to  say  it  now  when  he  cannot  look 
into  her  eyes  or  watch  the  changing  colour  fly  from 
the  sweet  shy  face. 

“  And  even  when  you  quitted  me  and  went  back  to 
Warfield  you  loved  me  ?” 

“  It  was  because  I  loved  you  I  went.” 

“  God  bless  you,  darling,  for  saying  that !  I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  very  jealous.” 

“  How  could  you  be  ?  I  thought  you  knew — I 
thought  everybody  knew.  I  fancied  the  very  trees 
and  shadows  saw  it  on  my  face.  Oh  !  I  have  felt  so 
ashamed !” 

“Of  what,  dearest?” 

“  Of  loving  you  so  much  unasked  !” 

“  No,  not  unasked.”  And  he  pitilessly  puts  back 
her  shining  hair  that  he  may  look  upon  the  crimsoned 
cheek  lying  like  a  flower  upon  his  breast.  “  I  have  a 
memory  of  making  every  word  a  prayer,  of  charging 
every  act  with  a  passionate  entreaty  for  a  little  love. 
Coralie,  I  did  this  righteously.  I  never  believed  Lermit 
cared  for  you  until  I  saw  him  flying  by  your  side  in 
that  race.  Then  I  despaired  indeed.  Oh  !  my  dar¬ 
ling  !  I  thought  that  day  I  had  lost  you.” 

He  makes  his  arm  wonderfully,  fervently  eloquent ; 
it  “  discourses  most  excellent  music”  as  it  presses  her 
yielding  form  to  his  very  heart. 

“  You  returned  to  Warfield  that  day  for  Paul’s  sake, 
they  said,  and  hearing  this  my  thoughts  grew  black  as 
midnight.  The  loneliness  of  the  old  castle  was  more 
than  I  could  bear ;  you  being  gone  made  it  empty. 
When  night  fell  I  went  into  the  little  garden  you  liked, 
and  looked  up  at  your  dark  window.  Did  you  ever 
guess,  Coralie,  how  often  I  watched  for  the  putting  out 
of  your  light  or  the  passing  of  your  shadow  on  the  blind  ?” 

Yes,  she  had  guessed,  and  she  grows  rosier  than  the 
pink  petals  which  are  falling  fast  from  the  rosy  may 
upon  her  shining  hair. 

“  Look  up,  dear ;  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I 
held  a  little  comfort  in  my  mind  that  night  as  I  paced 
to  and  fro  in  the  garden  you  had  deserted.  You  will 
not  begrudge  me  the  comfort  I  held  so  dear,  you  will 
not  be  angry  when  I  tell  you  what  it  was  ?” 

She  half  looks  up,  and  he  catches  the  gleam  of  a 
smile  in  her  shy  grey  eyes. 

“  Let  me  hear  first  what  it  was  :  I  will  promise 
afterwards. 

And  her  provoking  lips,  which  he  is  longing  for, 
are  hidden  again  on  a  broad  cloth  shoulder. 

“  You  will  promise  pardon  when  the  confession  is 
made  ?  Give  me  your  hand  on  it,  then.  Well — yes — 
it  is  rather — it  is  awkward  to  tell.  Will  you  let  me 
show  you  what  it  was  ?” 

“  No,  no,  tell  it.  You  must  tell  it.” 

The  listening  bird,  when  he  whispered  the  story  to 
me,  said  she  was  sly.  She  knew  well  what  he  was  going 
to  tell,  and  yet  demanded  the  tale,  and  enjoyed  it  with 
a  smiling  face  hidden  half  by  his  arm  and  half  by  a 
shower  of  golden  hair. 


“  Coralie,  my  comfort  was  that  mine  was  the  first 
and  only  kiss  that  had  yet  fallen  on  your  lips.  Even 
if  you  were  Lermit’s  wife,  that  first  fresh  maiden  kiss 
was  mine.  And  I  was  wicked  enough  to  be  glad. 
Are  you  angry  ?” 

“  No — yes — a  little.  You  fiightened  me  so.  I  did 
not  know  it  was  you  until - ” 

“  Until  that  owl  Madern  told  you.  He  was  never 
so  near  being  knocked  down  as  he  was  that  night. 
Now  let  me  confess  all  my  delinquency.  It  was  the 
night  of  the  ball — I  was  immensely  happy.  You  had 
persistently  refused  to  dance  with  the  man  whom 
Hester  was  always  telling  me  you  loved.  But  in  the 
midst  of  my  triumph  you  disappeared.  I  went  to  the 
library  to  seek  you,  and  from  the  window  I  caught  the 
glimmer  of  your  white  dress  in  the  garden.  1  went 
to  you  oft  over  the  grass,  when  suddenly  you  turned 
and  rushed  straight  into  my  arms.” 

“  Oh  !  no !  no  !” 

“  Oh  !  yes  !  yes  !  and  I  kissed  you,  darling.  I  could 
not  help  it ;  and  what  is  more,  my  love,  I  have  never 
once  repented  it.” 

“  How  wicked  these  men  are !”  sings  the  bird ; 

“  they  ask  pardon  when  they  don’t  repent.  And  what 
was  there  to  be  sorry  for,  I  wonder  ?” 

You  see  the  birds  in  their  innocence  never  think 
harm  of  a  kiss. 

“  But,  Ivan,  I  did  not  run  into  your  arms,”  persists 
Coralie,  distressed  ;  “I  heard  steps  and  ran  back  in 
alarm,  and  so - ” 

“  And  so  I  kissed  you,  dearest.  And  my  good 
angel  alone  knows  what  consolation  that  kiss  was  to 
me  when  I  went  away  an  exile,  bearing  with  me  the 
memory  of  your  pretty  white  face  looking  like  death 
itself  for  Paul  Lermit’s  sake.” 

“  How  can  you  say  that  r  It  is  wrong  to  say  so 
when  I  so  shamelessly  told  you  in  the  chapel — that — 
that  I  loved  you  only.’’ 

“You  never  said  so  there.” 

“  Oh  yes  I  did.  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  think 
how  often  I  said  it.  My  face  burns  when  I  remember  it.” 

In  her  earnestness  she  has  lifted  her  pretty  head 
from  its  resting-place,  and  her  large  grey  eyes  look  at 
him  half  shyly,  half  pleadingly,  as  though  asking 
pardon  for  having  told  him  her  innocent  love. 

“  Are  all  those  blushes  for  me  ?”  he  says.  “  For 
my  stupidity  then  I  mean  ?  For  I  did  not  believe  I  was 
so  happy.  What  you  had  done  and  suffered  for  Paul 
seemed  so  much  greater  than  your  words  to  me,  that  I 
passed  them  over  as  meaning  nothing  in  comparison 
with  your  deeds.  And  sometimes  even  now  I  can 
scarce  believe - ” 

“  O  Ivan  !  Ivan  !  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  when  I 
love  you  so  dearly  ? — when  you  know  if  I  had  not 
loved  you  I  should  have  done  nothing  for  Paul  ?” 

“  You  have  said  it  unasked.  So  it  is  really  true,  my 
darling.  And  God  has  given  me  a  full  cup  u/  joy 
indeed.” 

She  turns  away  her  lips  no  more,  and  he  kisses  her 
beneath  the  scented  blossoms  of  the  tree  and  the  song 
of  the  listening  bird. 

CONCLUSION. 
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the  marriage  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

*  bHIK  fixed  for  the 

•iiSr  marriage  of  the  King  of  Spain  with  his 

•  j|l  cousin  the  Princess  Mercedes.  The 

^^■8  ceremony  will  take  place  on  the  23rd  of 

January,  1878. 

Wj  the  “Thunderer”  at  fault. 

A  weekly  contemporary  thus  records  a  curious 
circumstance  that  occurred  recently : — “  A  copy 
of  the  Times  of  a  few  days  ago  will  become  an 
X  historical  curiosity.  One  of  its  letters  from  the 
^  seat  of  war  contained  the  following  passage  : — 
‘  It  imports  little  that  my  heart  should  ache 
because  the  great  cause  of  humanity  demands  the  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  those  brave  and  gentle  folk  (Turks), 
but  it  does  so  ache,  and  I  wish  that  some  of  our  bitterest 
anti-Turkish  agitators  could  spend  a  month  in  a  Turkish 
camp  that  they  might  see  these  people  for  themselves.’ 
The  readers  of  the  leading  journal  read  and  wondered, 
but  he  who  wondered  at  it  most  was  its  editor.  ‘  Great 
Heavens  !’  cried  this  indignant  creature,  ‘  has  it  come  to 
this,  that  the  Times  speaks  well  of  the  Turk  V  He  struck 
a  mighty  gong,  and  the  vast  machinery  of  Printing 
House-square  trembled,  creaked,  and  stopped.  ‘  Erase 
me  that  benighted  rubbish  !’  roared  the  maddened  editor. 
And  it  was  erased.  The  rest  of  the  edition  appeared 
without  the  wicked  words  that  dared  to  praise  the 
Muslim,  and  the  Times  and  the  Times's  editor  have 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  London  ever  since.” 

Hallowe’en  at  balmoral. 

Her  Majesty,  agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  advised  the  celebration  of  Hallowe’en 
at  Balmoral.  The  Princess  of  Wales  greatly  desired  to 
see  the  solemnisation  of  thj  festival  in  full  character. 
It  was  a  very  grand  display.  It  began  shortly  after  dark. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  three  to  four 
hundred  persons  present  at  the  festivities.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  gamekeepers,  gillies,  servants,  and  tenants, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  on  the  Royal  estates. 
One  brigade  of  torchbearers  emanated  from  the  Castle  ; 
another,  and  perhaps  the  larger,  started  from  the  head 
gamekeeper’s  house  (Mr.  D.  Stewart),  and  when  the 
bodies  joined  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  at 
least  two  hundred  torches.  The  night  was  fine  and 
dark  and  still,  and  heightened  the  splendour  of  the 
brilliant  display,  which  perhaps  has  never  on  any  pre¬ 
vious  occasion  been  eclipsed  at  Balmoral  Castle.  At 
the  head  of  the  procession,  which  marched  through  the 
grounds  in  beautiful  array,  preceded  by  the  Queen’s 
pipers  playing  lustily  on  the  national  instrument,  were 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  young  Princesses,  and  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  each  of  whom  carried  a  flaming  torch 


aloft.  Arrived  at  the  Castle,  and  the  several  circuits 
having  been  made  by  the  gay  company,  the  Princess 
Beatrice  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  approached  the 
huge  pile  erected  on  the  Green,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Palace,  and  applied  their  torches.  As  the  blaze  mounted 
the  torchlight  dance  commenced  around  the  flaring, 
crackling  mass,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  house¬ 
hold,  engaged  he.artlly  in  the  dance.  Refreshments 
were  liberally  supplied  during  the  proceedings.  Scarcely 
had  the  dancing  abated  when  there  broke  within  the 
circle  of  light  a  fantastically-dressed  company  in  charge 
of  “  The  Witch,”  enthroned  on  an  improvised  carriage, 
and  preceded  by  musicians.  The  cortege  approached 
the  fire,  passed  round  it  and  round  it  again,  and  at 
length  pitched  her  sable  witchship  into  the  burning 
mass.  After  numerous  toasts  had  been  drunk,  amid 
deafening  cheers,  to  “  The  Queen,”  “  The  Princess  of 
Wales,”  “  The  Princess  Beatrice,”  &c.,  the  proceedings 
were  wound  up  as  usual  by  a  ball,  merrily  kept  up  for 
a  few  hours,  and  honoured  by  the  Royal  party. 

A  DIFFICULTY  SURMOUNTED. 

The  Jldneur  of  the  Court  Circular  says  : — “  The 
other  day  I  was  induced  to  accompany  a  young  lady 
friend  of  mine  on  a  shopping  expedition.  Different 
articles  for  her  trousseau  were  selected  and  bought, 
and  finally  she  led  me  into  a  well-known  jeweller’s,  and 
coolly  asked  the  salesman  to  show  her  some  wedding 
rings.  These  were  fitted  and  one  was  chosen,  the 
jeweller  receiving  instructions  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
future  bridegroom.  In  the  simple  language  of  *  Truth¬ 
ful  James’ — 

“  ‘  I  asks  without  guilo. 

And  I  trust  not  in  vain. 

If  this  is  the  style 
That  is  going  to  obtain  ?’  ” 

Cleopatra’s  needle. 

It  is  now  stated  that  Cleopatra’s  Needle  will  remain 
on  board  the  Cleopatra,  at  Ferrol,  over  the  winter, 
whilst  the  question  of  salvage  is  determined  in  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Courts,  the  owners  of  the  Fitzmaurice  having 
refused  Mr.  Dixon’s  offers.  We  shall  thus  have  some 
months  to  contemplate  the  model  in  various  positions  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  Needle  arrives  here  we  shall  all  be 
heartily  tired  of  it.  In  the  meantime  why  don’t  the 
owners  put  it  up  at  Ferrol  ?  and  then  perhaps  it  will 
be  so  prized  by  the  natives  that  they  will  decline  to 
give  it  up  to  us,  whereat  many  people  will  rejoice. 

A  NEW  MATERIAL. 

The  Morning  Post  says  : — “  We  understand  that  a 
projected  revolution  in  ladiei’  dress,  or  at  least  ip  the 
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material  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  now  agitating  the 
town  of  Barrow-in-Furness.  A  local  firm  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  art  of  spinning  jute  into  a  fabric 
combining  the  gloss  and  fineness  of  silk  with  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  wool,  and  singularly  capable  of  taking  the 
most  delicate  dyes.  In  order  fittingly  to  introduce  the 
new  texture  to  society  a  great  jute  ball  is  in  preparation 
for  a  day  in  January  next,  when  local  patriotism  counts 
upon  a  decisive  demonstration  of  the  boasted  superiority 
of  the  new  competitor  for  the  favour  of  the  world  of 
fashion.” 

WILL  OF  MDLLE.  TIETJENS. 

The 'will  and  codicil  (both  dated  Aug.  21,  1877) 
of  Mdlle.  Theresa  Carolina  Johanna  Tietjens,  late  of 
No.  51,  Finchley  New-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  who  died 
on  the  3rd  October,  were  proved  on  the  25th  by  Alfred 
Markby  and  Charles  Green,  the  executors,  the  per¬ 
sonal  estate  in  England  being  sworn  under  1 6,000. 
As  the  accounts  as  to  the  disposition  of  her  property 
which  have  already  appeared  are  very  misleading,  we 
now  give  a  correct  abstract.  The  testatrix  bequeaths 
to  her  sister,  Henrietta  Bell,  ;^l,coo;  to  her  sister, 
Augusta  Theresa  Kruls,  ;^200  ;  to  her  cousin,  Emma 
Drbgembller.  £$00  ;  and  to  her  executors  ;^loo  each, 
all  free  of  legacy  duty.  Her  freehold  house.  No.  5 1 , 
Finchley  New-road,  her  freehold  ground  rents  in 
Belsize-road,  and  her  leasehold  house,  No.  53,  Finchley 


New-road,  the  testatrix  leaves  upon  trust  for  her  said 
sister,  Augusta  Theresa  Kruls,  for  life,  and  at  her  death 
to  her  (testatrix’s)  niece,  Augusta  Kruls,  absolutely. 
All  her  furniture,  plate,  household  effects,  jewellery, 
laces,  horses,  and  carriages,  she  gives  to  her  two  nieces, 
Augusta  Kruls  and  Maria  Bevignani ;  £^,00^  is  left 
upon  trust  for  her  brother,  Peter  Tietjens,  for  life,  and 
after  his  decease  to  all  his  children.  The  residue  of  her 
real  and  personal  estate  she  leaves  upon  trust  for  her 
sister,  Augusta  Theresa  Kruls,  for  life,  and  afterwards 
for  her  three  children,  Fritz  Kruls,  Augusta  Kruls,  and 
Maria  Bevignani.  Any  property  or  interest  given  to 
any  female  is  to  be  for  her  separate  use,  and  free  from 
the  control,  interference,  or  debts  of  any  husbandt 
The  testatrix  declares  that  she  is  a  naturalised  British 
subject,  and  domiciled  in  England. — Illustrated  London 
News. 

THE  OLDEST  MEMBER  OF  OUR  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  Hereditary  Princess  Caroline  of  Denmark  com¬ 
pleted  her  84th  year  last  month.  This  venerable 
Princess  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  King  Frederick  VI. 
who  was  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  Caroline 
Mathilda,  the  granddaughter  of  George  II.  The 
Princess  Caroline  is  consequently  the  oldest  member  of 
the  English  Royal  Family,  and  is  also  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  European  Royal  Family.  A  telegram  was 
on  her  birthday  received  from  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


A  l^y  ARI  A. 

With  a  needle  and  thread  I  fixed  the  madrepores  on  a  large  siio’.ige.’ 


HIS  was  the  first  step  taken  towards 
making  a  marine  aquarium  in  London.  It 
came  about  in  this  wise  : — A  lady,  Mrs. 
Anne  Thynne,  knowing  much  of  geo- 
logy>  meeting,  in  geological  remains, 
W  with  the  stony  parts  of  ancient  madrepores, 
wished  to  see  what  modern  and  living  madre- 
^  pores  were  like.  A  madrepore,  sometimes 
^  called  a  coral,  is  an  animal,  a  marine  zoophyte, 
w  a  creature  very  low  down  in  the  scale  of  living 
A  beings,  closely  allied  to  the  sea-anemones. 
All  its  parts  radiate  from  a  centre,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  short 
cylindrical  column  is  terminated  by  a  series  of  pro¬ 
jecting  arms  or  tentacles,  with  which  the  creature  seizes 
its  prey  and  converts  it  into  a  central  mouth,  leading 
to  a  stomach  below,  where  the  food  is  assimilated,  or 
made  part  of  the  creature.  Only ,  a  madrepore,  or  coral , 
instead  of  being  soft  throughout,  like  a  sea-anemone,  has 
a  stony  base  of  great  hardness,  constituting  an  irregular 
cylinder  varying  in  dimensions,  in  the  English  kinds, 
according  to  the  species  and  age,  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad  and  high  to  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  and  high.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  is  per¬ 
manently  fixed  to  a  rock,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
hollowed  or  cup-like,  and  is  composed  of  hard  calcareous 


plates,  thin,  and  varying  in  height  and  length.  A  trans¬ 
verse  section  of  such  a  madrepore  is  much  like  a  trans¬ 
verse  section  of  a  strawberry  (Gosse).  One  often  sees 
such  madrepores  or  corals  embedded  in  polished  marble 
chimney-pieces,  &c.  I  am  no  geologist,  and  therefore 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  these 
creatures  got  into  the  marble,  and  in  which  their  stone 
pedestals  (so  to  speak)  became  a  part  of  the  marbley 
while  no  trace  remains  of  their  soft  bodies  ;  but  I  am 
very  well  acquainted  with  living  British  madrepores 
and  sea-anemones,  having  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  in  my  capacity  of  aquarium  dealer  and  aquarium 
curator,  kept  many  thousands  of  them  in  captivity,  so 
I  know  that  the  animal  portion  of  these  creatures,  of  a 
very  filmy  or  shadowy  nature,  rises  up  from  their  place 
of  concealment  between  the  closely-wedged  radiating 
plates  below.  Amidst  these  hard,  sharp,  and  unyield¬ 
ing  plates  there  is  no  room  for  much  fleshy  substance 
of  any  animal  embedded  between  them,  and  therefore 
the  creature  as  it  lifts  itself,  especially  towards  evening, 
an  inch  or  more  above  its  calcareous  base,  is  a  mere 
semi-transparent  thin  organic  bag  of  sea-water  of  a 
greyish-white  or  vivid  orange  colour,  with  an  elegant 
pattern  on  its  expanded  disk  between  its  circle  of  ten¬ 
tacles,  the  whole  being  more  beautiful  than  any  words 
can  describe  or  any  artist  can  depict.  These  were  the 
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curious  creatures,  then,  which  this  lady  was  wishful 
to  see  alive,  and  she  collected  about  thirty  of  them 
while  she  resided  at  Torquay,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1846,  “  to  watch  and  admire.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  desired  to  show  them  to  a  friend  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  resolved  to  try  if  they  would  survive  the 
journey  from  Devonshire  to  the  metropolis,  including 
a  stay  of  three  weeks  at  Clifton  on  the  road,  so  she 
fixed  them,  as  described,  to  a  piece  of  toilet  sponge, 
“  that  there  might  be  no  danger  from  collision  placed 
them  in  a  brimful  jar  of  sea-water  tied  over  with  a 
bladder ;  provided  herself  with  a  six-gallon  stone  bottle 
of  good  sea-water ;  and  started  on  her  journey.  On  the 
road,  and  at  Clifton,  and  in  London,  the  madrepores  ex¬ 
panded  and  flourished.  In  London — I  believe  at  Hill- 
street,  Berkeley-square — she  re-arranged  them,  placing 
them  in  two  glass  bowls,  each  holding  about  three  pints 
of  sea-water,  which  she  changed  every  other  day. 
As  only  six  gallons  of  water,  or  forty-eight  pints,  at 
this  rate  could  last  but  sixteen  days,  if  thrown  away 
after  once  using,  it  was  not  thrown  away,  but  made 
pure  again  by  being  poured  backwards  and  forwards 
for  awhile  before  being  again  employed.  This  was 
done  for  the  lady  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
daily,  by  her  “  little  handmaid,”  and  the  considered  it 
as  an  amusement.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  though 
the  water  was  quite  good,  she  deemed  it  safe  to  send 
for  another  lot  of  six  gallons,  and  this  she  repeated 
every  three  months  during  the  three  years  during 
which  she  maintained  her  collection  in  London — that 
is  to  say,  till  the  autumn  of  1849.  She  in  her  narra¬ 
tive  says,  “  In  the  spring  of  1 847  Iivlshed  to  try  •whether 
I  could  adjust  the  balance  betiveen  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  sent  for  shells  and  small  pieces  of  rock  to  •which  living 
seaiveed  •was  attached."  This  is  a  remarkable  sentence, 
which  I  have  italicised  to  make  impressive,  because, 
for  the  very  first  time  known  to  be  on  record  in  print, 
an  intention  is  here  expressed  beforehand  to  make  and 
sustain  in  an  aquarium,  though  it  was  then  not  so  called, 
for  it  had  no  name,  an  arrangement  in  which  plants  and 
animals  should  in  a  reciprocal  manner  aid  each  other’s 
existence,  as  they  do  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  is 
exactly  what  occurs  :  plants,  as  trees,  grass,  flowers, 
&c.,  when  growing  under  the  influence  of  light,  absorb 
carbon,  which  is  charcoal,  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
carbon  must  come  from  somewhere,  and  it  exists  in 
our  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  gas,  termed 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  or 
volume  in  every  two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes 
of  the  entire  air  which  we  (mankind)  and  all  other 
animals  breathe.  This  carbon  comes  from  the  respi¬ 
ration  of  animals.  Every  time  a  man  breathes  he  takes 
in  through  his  mouth  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  which 
is  passed  down  to  his  lungs,  which  are  very  much 
ramified  or  branched  organs,  through  which  the  pump¬ 
ing  action  of  the  heart  forces  the  blood,  this  air 
there  meeting  the  blood  (a  very  thin  membrane  inter¬ 
vening)  which  has  done  its  duty  in  the  man’s  body, 
and  which  blood  has  become  partially  vitiated  by 
taking  up  the  carbon  derived  from  food.  The  gas 
termed  oxygen,  which  exists  in  our  atmosphere  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one-fifth  of  its  entire  bulk,  then 


unites  with  this  carbon,  and  forms  the  compound  gas 
known  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  ejected  every  time 
he  breathes  outwards.  This  carbon  must  be  removed 
somehow,  because  if  it  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere 
and  became  present  in  a  greater  volume  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  named — I  in  2,500 — it  would  get  poisonous. 
For  example,  in  the  air  in  a  densely- crowded  London 
theatre,  towards  midnight,  the  proportion  may,  and 
does,  sometimes,  become  as  much  as  8  in  2,500,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  it  is  then  unhealthy.  Therefore  this 
carbon  is  constantly  being,  not  destroyed,  as  that  is 
impossible,  but  having  its  form  changed  into  vegeta¬ 
tion  or  woody  fibre  of  some  kind,  which  is  largely 
composed  of  carbon  or  charcoal.  In  doing  this,  or  in 
“  fixing”  the  carbon  to  build  it  up  into  the  plants,  they 
set  the  oxygen  free,  and  it  is  then  again  used  by  animals 
for  respiration.  Thus  this  system  of  mutual  interchange 
is  constantly  going  on.  Our  atmosphere  in  a  normal 
condition  consists  of — 

Nitrogen  gas  .  .  7 >896  volumes. 

Oxygen  .  .  .  2,100  ,, 

Carbonic  acid  .  4  ,, 

10,000 

And  it  is  always, as  a  whole, kept  in  those  proportions,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  it,  by  this  balancing  action  of 
plant  life  and  animal  life.  In  these  figures  I  have  omitted 
thesubstanceammonia  and  some  others,  which  are  present 
in  very  minute  but  necessary  proportions.  Nitrogen, 
beyond  its  other  uses,  serves  by  its  presence  in  the  air 
in  a  large  quantity  to  retard  the  speed  with  which 
oxygen,  unmixed  with  nitrogen,  would  act.  Animals 
confined  in  nitrogen  quickly  die,  not  because  it  is 
poisonous,  but  because  no  oxygen  is  present ;  and 
animals  confined  in  oxygen  quickly  die,  not  because  it 
is  poisonous,  but  because  it  excites  them  to  live  t'X> 
fast,  as  it  were. 

Therefore  we  and  all  other  anim.'.ls  live,  and  have 
been  living,  and  dying,  and  decomposing,  and  having 
our  bodies  chemically  changed  in  form,  in  a  medium 
called  atmospheric  air,  for  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  Similarly,  all  vegetation  has  been  living, 
and  dying,  and  decomposing,  and  changing,  and  yet  this 
medium,  the  air,  always  remains  the  same.  Certainly,  air 
may  become  impure,  and  may  remain  so  permanently  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  from  contact  with  vegetation ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  contact  is  made,  or  very  speedily  afterwards,  the 
vitiation  is  removed  and  the  air  becomes  pure.  It  is  the 
same  exactly  with  water.  It,  unlike  atmospheric  air, 
is  not  a  mechanical  mixture  of  ga'^es,  but  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen — 
consisting  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.  In  this  state  the  gases  have  loat  their  gaseous 
properties,  and  instead  of  being  invisible,  their  vapours 
have  become  a  visible  and  dense  fluid.  AVe  are  so 
accustomed  to  water  and  to  see  the  animals  living  in  it, 
and  by  “  living  in”  water  I  mean  breathing  below  its  sur¬ 
face,  that  we  forget,  or  do  not  know,  that  water  by  itseif, 
and  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  has  no  power  what, 
ever  to  sustain  life,  though  no  animal,  and  no  plant, 
can  possibly  exist  without  it.  Water,  indeed,  is  merely 
a  medium  to  contain  the  atmospheric  .air  which  does 
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sustain  life,  for,  if  water  be  made  absolutely  pure  and 
is  deprived  of  the  air  (oxygen)  which  it  contains  in 
solution,  then  a  water-breathing  animal  put  in  it  dies 
almost  instantly,  as  an  air-breathing  animal  would 
not  die.  The  water  may  be  quite  pure,  it  may  be 
desirably  cool  as  to  temperature,  and  may  be  agree¬ 
ably  drinkable  to  a  thirsty  animal  (but  not  quite  so 
agreeable  as  if  it  contained  air),  and  yet  it  is  fatal  to 
creatures  which  breathe  it  below  its  surface  if  it  has 
no  oxygen  in  solution,  this  being,  of  course,  quite 
different  from  its  oxygen  in  combination. 

Now  if  all  this  be  understood  clearly,  I  will  return 
to  Mrs.  Thynne.  Her  maid  daily  exposed  the  sea¬ 
water  to  air  in  the  manner  stated,  and  the  water 
absorbed  air  by  the  large  surface  gained  by  presenting 
great  thin  masses  of  it  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  short  time, 
just  the  same  that  the  ramification  of  lung  cells  in  a 
man  expose  a  great  surface  of  blood  to  the  action  of 
air  in  a  short  time  and  in  a  small  space.  This  lady 
tells  us  that  although  she  could  discover  no  deterioration 
in  the  sea-water  after  a  three  months’  use,  she  sent  to 
the  sea  for  more,  and  there  is  in  her  narrative  an  impli¬ 
cation,  rather  than  an  actual  statement,  that  she  believed 
that  such  a  renewal  renewed  also  the  floating  food 
which  the  water  naturally  contained.  Some  small 
quantity  of  food  may  have  been  in  the  water,  but  not 
enough  to  sustain  the  madrepores,  which,  being 
animals,  of  course  needed  organic  food,  and  animal 
food  is  the  kind  they  require,  they  being  not  known 
to  eat  any  vegetable  substance.  So  she  says  that  after 
being  kept  for  six  or  seven  months  unfed,  manually,  and 
that  “  they  then  looked  rather  thin,”  she  gave  them  very 
finely-cut  boiled  shrimps,  “  which  soon  restored  them 
to  their  usual  beauty.”  I  venture  on  assuming  that  it 
was  the  introduction  of  this  food,  and  probably  a 
slight  turbidness  which  it  imparted  to  the  water  by  its 
decomposition,  and  especially  as  that  decomposition 
would  be  hastened  by  the  warmth  of  returning  spring, 
which  caused  her  to  think  of  introducing  vegetation. 
Why  she  first  thought  of  vegetation  at  all,  and  who 
told  her  of  its  purifjing  effects  (as  aquatic  vegetation, 
when  it  really  grows  in  water,  acts  in  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  gas  exactly  as  I  have  described  terrestrial 
vegetation  purifies  the  air),  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to 
Dr.  George  Johnston,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  He  was 
a  good  naturalist  of  the  past  generation  ;  he  wrote  a 
book  on  British  Zoophytes  ;  he  published  much  on 
mollusca  and  other  animals  ;  and,  in  1842  he  published 
a  volume  on  British  Sponges  and  Lithophytes. 
These  two  forms  of  existence  have  nothing  in  common, 
for  sponges  are  animals,  and  lithophytes,  as  their 
name  implies,  are  stony-plants,  really  seaweeds  (algae), 
with  cells  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk. 


Johnston,  wishing  to  prove  experimentally  the  vegetable 
nature  of  one  of  these  plants,  introduced  it,  with  some 
small  living  creatures,  into  a  glass  jar  containing  six 
ounces  of  sea-water.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the 
water  was  found  pure,  though  unchanged,  and  the  animals 
remained,  for  the  most  part,  alive  and  well.  But  as 
other  plants  are  recorded  to  have  been  present,  the 
calcareous  seaweed  might  have  been  an  animal,  and  its 
vegetability  could  only  be  proved  by  excluding  all 
other  plants.  The  reason  I  think  that  Mrs.  Thynne 
got  the  vegetation  notion  from  Dr.  Johnston  was, 
because  a  little  further  on  in  her  narrative  she  tells 
how  she  grew  in  this  little  aquarium  of  hers  in  London, 
a  marine  sponge.  At  that  time  Johnston’s  book  was 
the  one  always  referred  to  on  British  sponges,  and  it 
is  more  than  merely  probable  that  a  person  of  Mrs. 
Thynne’s  intelligence  and  research  would  have  consulted 
the  volume,  and  endeavoured  to  find  something  in  it  of 
the  sponge  she  grew,  and  which  so  much  interested 
her,  and  in  doing  so  she  came  across,  at  page  2 15, 
Johnston’s  narrative  of  his  aquarium.  However,  she 
goes  on  to  say  that  she  grew  not  only  this  sponge, 
but  that,  attached  to  the  shells,  &c.,  which  she  got 
from  the  sea  with  seaweeds  attached  to  them,  were 
“  many  zoophytes  and  other  animals,”  so  that  in  time 
she  added  to  her  original  madrepores  various  worms 
in  tubes,  and  not,  some  starfish,  and  “  a  great  many 
beautiful  little  things”  for  vhich  she  could  “find  no 
name  but  which  she  rightly  termed  “a  very  various 
and  curious  collection  of  marine  creatures,”  which 
grew,  and  multiplied,  and  seldom  died.  Among  other 
things  she  actually  bred  some  madrepores  {Caryophyllia), 
and  she  tells  of  them  with  pride,  that  “  they  were  truly 
town-bred.”  After  maintaining  all  these  things  in 
London  till  the  autumn  of  1849,  she  carried  them  back 
to  the  seaside,  and  pursued  her  “  researches  in  the 
marine  kingdom  under  ordinary  circumstances.”  What 
these  circumstances  were  we  ^re  not  precisely  told, 
but  the  animals  could  not  have  been  better  maintained 
at  the  seaside  than  they  were  in  London.  At  some 
future  period  I  shall  republish  Mrs.  I'hynne’s  statement 
in  full.  It  consists  of  nearly  1, 000  words  (exact 
number  998),  and  it  is  so  scarce,  from  having  been  out 
of  print  for  ten  years,  that  even  the  gentleman  who 
published  it  in  the  spring  of  1854  ^  copy,  and 

I  cannot  find  it  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  its  absolute 
truth  there  is  abundant  internal  evidence,  none  more  so 
than  the  sewing  of  the  animals  (the  thread  being 
twisted  round  their  insensible  bases)  to  a  sponge. 
Only  a  woman  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  commenced  my  account  with  the 
needle  and  thread  business  in  a  Journal  mainly  read  by 
ladies. 


William  Alford  Lloyd. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  KEEPING  POULTRY. 


PRAST1CAL  umis  m  POULTRY. 


•  '!• — 0^^  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHICKENS. 

OOD. — At  first  their  food  should  be  very 

•  K  crumbled  bread  and  the  yolk  of  hard- 

boiled  eggs,  or  oatmeal  made  into  a  paste. 

•  I  found  bread-crumbs  and  yolk  of  egg  quite 
enough  for  the  first  week,  sometimes  dry, 

and  now  and  then  soaked.  After  the  first  v’eek 
any  sma'l  grain  may  be  given — chicken  wheat, 
'.-'I  groats,  hempseed,  canary  seed,  small  bits  of 
meat.  They  should  be  fed  very  often,  every 
two  hours  at  first,  but  very  little  at  a  time.  All 
'A  the  time  they  are  growing  they  should  be  well 
▼  fed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  stint  any  young 
stock,  and  chickens,  if  you  wish  to  bring  them  on 
early  for  table  or  market,  mi/jt  be  well  fed.  They 
should  have  fresh  water  frequently.  If  you  wish  to 
fatten  them  more  quickly  for  table  when  they  are 
about  two  months  old  confine  them  in  coops  and  feed 
chiefly  with  moist  food.  They  cannot,  when  confined 
thus  to  be  fatted,  digest  grain  so  well.  Bread  and 
milk,  oatmeal,  barleymeal,  meat,  suet,  and  green  food 
are  all  good  and  fiutening  things  to  feed  on.  In  my 
opinion  a  well-fed  fowl  that  has  its  liberty  has  a  better 
flavour  than  one  shut  up  and  crammed. 

Never  let  chickens  out  too  early  in  the  morning, 
because  it  is  liable  to  give  them  “  gapes,”  a  disease  of 
which  I  give  the  treatment  in  a  chapter  especially  on 
diseases  of  fowls.  Change  the  coops  with  hen  and 
young  birds  frequently  from  place  to  place.  When 
the  chickens  begin  to  feather,  especial  care  should  be 
taken  of  them,  and  it  is  a  very  delicate  time.  Hemp- 
seed  and  bread  soaked  in  ale  should  be  given  to 
strengthen  if  they  seem  weak  and  feeble.  At  six 
months  they  ought  to  have  full  plumage,  and  in  seven 
or  eight  months  the  pullets,  if  they  have  been  well  fed 
up  to  this  time,  should  commence  laying. 

VII. — ON  DISEASES. 

Roup,  leg  weakness,  gapes,  bad  feathering,  and 
moulting  are  the  chief  ailments  of  fowls. 

Roup  is  infectious.  Symptoms  ;  hoarseness  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  breath.  If  very  bad  a  discharge  from  eyes  and 
nostrils.  Treatment :  Give  a  t.ablespoonful  of  castor 
oil,  on  perceiving  the  very  first  symptoms  take  the  scale 
off  the  tongue  with  your  nail,  give  soft  food  only,  and 
doses  of  castor  oil  and  “  Bailey’s  Roup  and  Condition 
Pills”  alternately.  Wash  each  morning  and  evening 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  and  inside  of  mouth  with  vinegar, 
and  give  sulphate  of  iron  either  in  pills  mixed  with 
cayenne  pepper  and  butter,  or  else  put  the  powder  in 
the  water  they  drink. 

Leg  fVeaknesf, — Bathe  frequently  in  cold  water  and 
tie  the  fowl’s  legs  up  with  wet  rags,  and  keep  these 
rags  wet.  Give  citrate  of  iron  dissolved  in  ale  with 
its  food,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil  at  roost¬ 


time  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  .and  oatmeal  pilis 
mixed  with  port  wine.  Tnis  recipe  w.as  given  me  by 
a  great  fowl-.fancier.  Ordinary  fowls  do  not  often 
suffer  from  leg  weakness,  but  fat  heavy  birds  that  have 
been  fed  up  for  shows.  See. 

Gapes. — All  young  chickens  are  subject  to  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  often  proves  fatal ;  old  birds  it  very  rarely 
attacks.  It  is  caused  by  sm.aU  red  worms  in  the  throat 
which  they  probably  pick  up  in  the  e.irly  morning,  at 
least  people  tell  you  so.  They  can  be  removed  by 
introducing  a  feather  into  the  windpipe.  If  turned 
round  quickly  the  worms  will  adhere  to  it  and  be 
drawn  out  with  it.  Some  pcop’e  smoke  the  chickens, 
but  the  former  is  the  best  plan.  G.ve  castor  oil,  one 
teaspoonful  for  very  young  chickens,  two  for  those 
about  six  weeks  old.  Boil  the  wa  er  you  give  them  to 
drink. 

Crop  Bound. — Make  a  small  incision  in  the  crop  with 
a  sharp  penknife,  rem  ve  the  miss  of  undigested  food 
which  causes  the  evil,  sew  up  the  cut  with  fine  silk  ; 
give  castor  oil  and  feed  with  soft  food  only  for  some 
d.ays. 

Diarrhoea  is  caused  generally  by  too  much  soft  foad  ; 
change  the  diet,  and  give  chalk  in  the  water  and 
cayenne  pepper  in  the  food. 

Bad feathering  with  chickens  should  be  treated  with 
more  generous  diet — hempseed,  iron  in  the  water,  and 
bread  soaked  in  ale. 

In  older  birds  it  comes  under  the  head  of  moulting, 
though  of  course  in  their  natural  state  all  birds  have 
their  season  of  moulting,  but  when  they  are  kept  in 
confinement  it  often  becomes  a  very  critical  time  for 
them,  and  as  they  increase  in  age  so  does  their  moulting 
become  more  wtakening.  They  should  be  fed  wi  h 
more  stimulating  food,  have  coarse  black  pepper  mixed 
with  it,  bread  soaked  in  ale,  bits  of  old  iron,  nails,  5cc., 
put  in  their  waterpans.  Douglas’s  mixture — recom¬ 
mended  in  The  Field — is  very  good.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  half  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  together,  and  adding  two 
gallons  of  spring  water,  and  given  to  the  fowls  in  the 
proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water, 
instead  of  their  ordinary  drinking  water.  It  is  good 
for  roup,  leg  weakness,  moulting,  and  ether  poultry 
complaints,  as  it  gives  the  fowls  stamina,  and  should  be 
given  not  only  when  they  have  diseases,  but  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  they  appear 
drooping  or  lose  their  appetites. 

Myself  I  never  kept  fowls — that  is,  ordinary  birds — 
if  they  seemed  sickly,  but  had  them  killed  off'  at  once, 
unless  they  were  valuable  as  prize  or  stock  birds,  and 
then  I  tried  physic.  But  it  is  poor  economy  to  keep 
unhealthy  stock,  and  chickens  should  never  be  reared 
from  weakly  parent  birds  ;  it  only  causes  disappointment 
and  lessens  the  gain  on  poultry-keeping.  Take  care  to 
have  your  stock  healthy  and  only  bred  from  birds  that 
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are  really  strong.  Feed  judiciously.  Keep  your  houses 
and  yards  perfectly  clean.  Sometimes  change  the  runs 
on  to  grass  if  possible,  or  turn  the  fowls  for  a  few 
hours  into  a  field  or  meadow  every  now  and  then.  Let 
them  have  plenty  of  gravel  and  lime,  dust  baths,  and 
perfectly  fresh  water  every  day,  in  summer  twice.  Do 
not  have  too  many  chickens  at  once,  or  you  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  thoroughly  to  them.  Always  keep  your 
stock  of  old  birds  up  to  a  certain  number,  as  it  simplifies 
matters.  You  can  reckon  better  the  amount  of  food 
they  require  and  what  they  really  cost  you,  and  never 
keep  birds  after  they  have  passed  their  prime. 

VIII. - TABLES  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

The  following  tables  of  monthly  expenditure,  show¬ 
ing  the  outgoings  and  incomings,  taken  from  my  own 
poultry  account  for  six  months,  will  prove  that  no  one 
need  be  out  of  pocket  by  keeping  fowls  for  domestic 
use.  After  the  first  expense  of  purchasing  stock  and 
getting  houses  and  runs  ready  for  them  is  once  got 
over,  the  balance  will  be  slightly  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  account  each  month,  and  when  plenty  of  chickens 
are  reared  and  sold  this  balance  can  be  considerably 
increased. 

The  stock  of  birds  I  kept  on  the  amount  of  food  I 
have  put  down  each  month  averaged  about  twenty — 
two  cock  birds  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  hens,  but  often 
with  chickens  part  grown,  young  and  fit  to  kill,  the 
number  was  more  than  doubled.  The  food  I  eked  out 
with  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  scraps  generally  from 
the  house,  and  this  sort  of  food  is  not  included  in 
the  account,  as  most  poultry-keepers  could  manage 
to  save  enough  scraps  from  housekeeping  to  do  the 
same. 

Eggs  and  chickens  are  reckoned  at  market  value  for 
that  month,  and  the  value  of  stock  in  hand  is  also  placed 
to  the  credit  account,  and  will  serve  to  place  against 
the  original  outlay  of  purchase.  In  keeping  fowls  for 
exhibition  greater  expense  would  be  incurred,  as  fowls 
bought  for  that  purpose  must  be  of  really  good  strains, 
and  these  cost  some  money,  but  the  profits  are  also 
increased  by  the  larger  prices  obtained  for  sittings  of 
eggs,  birds  themselves  when  sold,  &c. 


Db.  Ch. 


OCTOOINOS. 

l.N  COMINGS, 

January.  £ 

s. 

d. 

January.  £ 

s. 

d. 

a  busliel  barley,  *s.  6il ; 

By  eggs  laid,  market 

i  bushel  wheat,  is.  .  o 

4 

6 

price  ,  •  •  ° 

S 

0 

lo  lbs.  rice,  is.  6il. ;  5 

By  4  fowls  killed  at  2S.  0 

8 

0 

packets  hcinpseeil,  is.  o 

3 

6 

By  4  fowls  killed  at 

Canary  seetl,  is.  .  .0 

1 

0 

IS.  6d.  .  .  •  0 

6 

0 

i'o 

10 

0 

£0 

19 

0 

Fehniarii. 

February. 

I  bushel  wheat,  6s.  6d. ; 

By  eggs  laid  .  •  ° 

8 

0 

Npnitt’s  Food,  4s.  .  0 

10 

6 

By  4  Ibwls  killed  at  2s.  0 

8 

0 

40  lbs.  rice,  5s.  .  .  0 

S 

0 

fo 

>s 

6 

£0 

16 

0 

March. 

March. 

i  bushel  barley,  is.  9d. ; 

By  eggs  laid  .  •  ° 

1 1 

5  ^'alls.  uiaiie,  3s.  9d.  0 

6 

6 

By  1  couple  spring 

10  lbs.  rice,  as.  Od. ;  6 

chicks  at  7s,  .  •  ° 

14 

0 

]>kts.  hciiipseed,  is.  .  0 

3 

6 

Canary  seed,  is.  .  .0 

2 

0 

£0 

11 

0 

£i 

5 

1 

April. 

April. 

40  lbs.  rice,  5s. ;  5  galls. 

By  eggs  laid  .  .  0 

9 

0 

maize,  3s.  gd.  .  .  0 

8 

9 

By  4  couple  spring 

J  bushel  wheat,  3s.  Cd.  0 

3 

6 

chicks  at  7s.  a  couple  i 

8 

0 

^  bushel  oats,  3s.  .  0 

3 

0 

£0 

«S 

3 

£i 

17 

0 

May. 

May. 

J  bushel  barley,  3s.  Cd.  0 

3 

6 

By  eggs  laid  .  .  0 

8 

X 

40  lbs.  riee,Ss.;  4  bushel 

By  3  couple  spring 

wheat,  38,  3d,  .  .0 

8 

3 

chicks  at  7s.  a  couple  i 

I 

0 

llcmpsccd,  2s.  .  .0 

2 

0 

£0 

»3 

9 

£i 

9 

11 

June. 

June. 

40  lbs.  rice,  ss. ;  6  pkts. 

By  eggs  laid  .  .  0 

9 

0 

hempseed,  is.  .0 

6 

0 

By  4  couple  spring 

8  gallons  maize,  3s.  9d.  0 

3 

9 

chicks  killed  at  6s.  a 

I  bushel  after-wheat. 

couple  .  .  .1 

4 

0 

5s.  9d.  .  .  .0 

S 

9 

£0 

IS 

6 

£i 

13 

0 

Value  of  stock  not  included  in 

abstract  estimated  at  ,  .  S 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

January  .  .  ,0 

10 

0 

January  .  .  •  0 

19 

0 

February  .  .  .0 

IS 

6 

February  .  .  .0 

16 

0 

March  .  .  .0 

12 

0 

March  .  .  .1 

5 

April  .  .  .  .0 

IS 

3 

April  .  .  .  .1 

17 

0 

May  .  .  .  .0 

'3 

9 

May  .  .  .  .  I 

9 

I 

.Tune  .  .  .  .0 

IS 

0 

June  .  .  .  .1 

13 

0 

By  clear  profit  .  3 

18 

0 

£8 

0 

0 

£8 

0 

0 

DOUBLE  SONG. 
(fpom  the  german.) 


In  the  elder  bush  a  bird  there  sat. 

In  the  beauteous,  silent  night  of  May ; 
Beneath,  a  maid  on  the  grassy  plat. 

In  the  beauteous,  silent  night  of  May. 

When  the  maiden  sang,  would  the  bird’s  note  cease  ; 
W  hen  the  bird  sang,  held  the  maid  her  peace. 

And  louder  it  grew. 

The  song  of  those  two. 

The  silent  moonlit  valley  through. 


And  pray  what  sang  the  young  bird  there. 
Through  the  beauteous,  silent  night  of  May  ? 
And  what,  I  pray,  sang  the  maiden  fair. 

In  the  beauteous,  silent  night  of  May  ? — 

In  the  vernal  sun  did  the  bird  rejoice. 

Of  the  joys  of  love  sang  the  maiden’s  voice. 

How  the  words  of  her  song 
To  my  heart  did  throng, 

I  ne’er  shall  forget,  my  whole  life  long. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 
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Paris,  November. 

HIS  month  of  November  still  belongs  to 
vie  (!e  chateau,  and  what  with  politics  and 
I  the  general  stagnation  of  affairs,  Paris 
remains  dull  and  empty  enough,  as  far 
as  the  gaieties  of  the  world  of  elegance  and 
V.p  idleness  go.  The  presence  of  General 
Jtj  Grant  in  Paris  has,  however,  given  some 
•lo  little  animation  to  our  otherwise  unusually 
a*  self-absorbed  capital.  The  ex-President  of 
^  the  United  States  has  been  quite  the  lion 
A  here,  and  official  dinners  and  receptions 
''  were  multiplied  in  his  honour,  so  that  ladies 
still  found  means  of  exhibiting  toilets  and  diamonds. 

The  Italian  Theatre  had  a  special  representation  got 
up  for  his  particular  pleasure,  and  most  brilliant  it  was 
with  Tamberlik  and  Mesdames  Urban  and  Saery  in 
11  Trovatore. 


IetterM 


and  square  jaws.  The  young  girl,  although  considered 
a  beauty  among  her  own  people,  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  differ  materially  from  the  rest  ;  but  then  each  people 
has  its  own  ideas  as  to  beauty. 

Parisians,  faithful  to  their  mother-city,  had  a  treat 
last  week  it  was  the  first  representation  of  La  Czigane, 
the  new  opera  comique  by  Strauss,  at  the  Renaissance. 
The  fortunate  theatre  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin 
generally  rejoicing  in  pieces  whose  nights  equal  in 
number  the  years  of  Methuselah,  this  kind  of  fete  is 
very  rare  there,  and  is  seized  upon  with  great  eager¬ 
ness.  The  house  presented  a  most  delightful  coup 
(L cell,  and  a  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  new  toilets. 
The  stage  vied  in  elegance  with  the  beauties  in  the 
audience.  The  costumes  of  La  Czigane  are  quite 
dazzling,  composed  with  perfect  taste,  and  worn  by  a 
bevy  of  coquettish  damsels.  Great  is  the  success  of 
the  fair  Mile,  d’ Ascot,  and  no  less  so  that  of  the 


The  general  dined  several  times  at  the  Elysee. 
Unfortunately  he  can’t  speak  a  word  of  French,  nor  is 
Marshal  Mac  Mahon  less  ignorant  of  English,  so  that 
it  was  w'ith  the  duchess  the  illustrious  traveller  con¬ 
versed  during  his  visit.  He  was  expected  to  appear  at 
the  late  autumn  races  at  Auteuil,  but  declined  breaking 
the  Sunday’s  rest  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  the  general  thus  missed,  for 
these  races  were  favoured  with  exceptionally  fine 
weather  for  the  season.  Very  elegant  toilets  were  seen 
in  the  weighing  inclosure ;  costumes  of  chined  cloth, 
with  bands  of  stamped  velvet  in  two  shades  of  colour  ; 
others  of  plush  over  a  faille  skirt,  and  completed  by 
very  tasteful  little  capotes  of  plush  to  match  the  dress. 
Much  less  becoming  are  the  sealskin  caps,  ornamented 
with  a  woodcock’s  feather,  adopted  by  a  certain  number 
of  ladies  ;  it  is  a  style  of  headgear  suitable  only  for 
travelling. 

Chined  materials  seem  quite  in  vogue  this  year,  and 
appe.ar  in  a  variety  of  shades  -,  they  look  best  in  dark 
tints,  however,  for  walking  costumes. 

The  Jarditi  d' Acclimation  has  been  a  favourite  resort 
this  month  as  possessing  a  new  and  very  great  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  the  family  of  Esquimaux,  which 
have  been  brought  there  straight  from  their  native 
land,  and  are  to  remain  here  for  this  one  month. 

It  is  the  first  time  any  Esquimaux  have  been  brought 
over  to  Europe,  and  they  are  a  very  curious  sight  to 
see.  They  have  built  themselves  huts  of  mud  and 
moss,  and  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  way  as 
in  their  own  country.  They  are  nine  in  all ;  three  men, 
one  young  woman  and  three  little  children,  and  one 
young  girl.  The  young  woman  carries  her  youngest 
child,  only  a  few  months  old,  in  a  fur  bag  slung  over 
her  shoulders.  Theirs  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  or  hand¬ 
some  type  of  features  ;  they  have  flat  noses,  thick  lips. 


pretty  brunette.  Mile.  Piccolo,  who  plays  with  great 
spirit  the  role  of  Crick.  In  her  costume  of  a  captain  of  the 
Guards  she  thrills  the  whole  audience  with  .admiration. 

La  Czigane  herself  is  Mile.  Zulma  Bouffer,  who  inter¬ 
prets  the  Austrian  music  with  a  dash  of  Parisian  wit.  Her 
acting  is  as  clever  as  her  singing  is  exquisite.  One  of 
Strauss’s  waltzes  sung  by  her  is  a  perfect  fascination  ;  it 
seems  to  bear  away  one’s  soul  upon  the  golden  wings 
of  music  far  away  into  the  lands  of  ecstatic  dreams 

We  scarcely  know  all  the  poetry  of  la  vahe  in  France  ; 
it  is  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  the  artistic  and  aristocratic 
world  of  Germany,  that  it  is  fully  understood.  Some 
faint  idea  of  what  it  may  be  is  realised  in  hearing  some 
of  the  lovely  waltzes  in  La  Czigane. 

Nor  has  this  been  the  only  theatrical  success  of  the 
month ;  the  Opera  Comique  h;is  given  La  Surprise 
de  I' Amour,  an  ancient  comedy  of  Mariveaux,  but 
reduced  to  two  acts,  and  arranged  as  an  opera  comique 
with  infinite  art  and  skill  by  Charles  Monselet,  and  set 
to  music  by  M.  Poise,  the  author  of  several  other 
charming  musical  composicions.  Since  the  Philemon 
et  Baucis  of  Gounod  nothing  so  altogether  exquisite 
has  ever  been  heard  at  this  theatre.  From  the  first  to 
the  last  note  the  eyes  and  the  ears  are  equally  bewitched. 
No  Prince  Charming  wishing  to  treat  his  adorata  to  an 
opera  in  his  fairy  palace  could  imagine  a  more  perfect 
one.  One  does  not  weary  of  hearing  such  music,  and 
one  must  despair  of  French  t.iste  if  La  Surprise  de 
I' Amour  does  not  prove  a  very  durable  as  well  as  bril¬ 
liant  success.  The  interpreters  of  this  ideal  comedy 
are  worthy  of  it.  The  principal  roles  are  rendered  by 
Mesdames  Galii  Marie  and  Irma  Marie,  M.  Nicot 
and  M.  Morlet. 

The  Italian  Theatre  has  a  brilliant  re-opening  with 
Poliuto.  Tamberlik  and  Mile.  Urban  are  as  popular  as 
ever  in  this  new  opera. 
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THE  DECEMBER  fASHlOfiS. 


T  has  been  remarked  that  when  politics  are  at 
their  darkest  and  most  dangerous  crises,  fashic  ns 
!  appear  most  brilliant,  as  if  when  men’s  thoughts 
were  absorbed  by  saddest  forebodings  the 
gentler  sex  strove,  by  greater  art  and  more  bewitching 
fascinations,  to  divert  tl  eir  minds  from  gloomy  subjects. 


both  daytime  and  evening  toi'ettes  a  bright  fairylike 
appearance.  Ladies  of  quiet,  economical  tastes,  however, 
are  not  tempted  by  such  glittering  ornaments.  They 
do  not  follow  every  passing  whim  and  freak  of  Fashion, 
and  leave  such  fantastic  devices  to  those  who  blindly 
accept  each  fresh  invention  of  the  fickle  goddess. 


702. — Eligant  Morning  Tress. 

(^Maile-up  Pattern,  54.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  Is.  <)d. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  ^O,  Henrietta-sireet,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  most  splendid  materials  and  brilliant  styles  of 
trimmings  are  displayed  in  this  winter’s  fashions.  Gold 
and  silver  embroidery  and  beads  of  all  colours  arc 
lavished  upon  elegant  costumes. 

Louis  XIV.  costumes  are  in  great  favour,  and  Fashion 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  to  copy  tunics 
enriched  with  embroidered Jleurs-de~lys  quite  in  the  style 
of  the  period. 

To  the  moonlight  have  been  added  aurora,  sunset, 
rainbow,  chameleon,  and  flame-coloured  beads,  giving  to 


If  we  see  dresses  of  most  elaborate  make  and  mag¬ 
nificent  tissue,  we  also  see  others  elegant  and  tasteful  by 
their  very  simplicity. 

Thus  nothing  can  be  more  ladylike  than  a  daintily- 
fitting  costume  of  navy  blue  Indian  cashmere,  with  a 
jacket  bodice  and  rounded  basques.  The  skirt  is  quite 
plain,  with  a  narrow  fluting  coming  beyond,  and  the 
pleated  tablier,  buttoned  at  the  side  and  with  a  small 
pocket,  falls  at  the  back  into  a  semi-:rain.  The  outlines 
of  the  tablier  and  train,  as  well  as  the  basques  of  the 
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bodice,  are  edged  with  two  stitchings  ;  the  tight  coat¬ 
shaped  sleeves  are  buttoned  at  the  side.  With  a  deep 
collar  and  cuffs  of  embroidered  linen  or  cambric  this 
dress  will  form  a  charming  home  toilette. 

Another  of  wool  and  silk  bourrette,  sprinkled  all  over 
with  tiny  dots  of  bright  colour  over  a  seal-coloured 
ground,  is  also  very  tasteful,  and  rather  more  effective. 
The  bodice  is  formed  of  cross-pleats,  and  is  open  in  a 
square  over  the  bosom,  showing  a  plastron  cf  seal- 


fluting  and  a  bouillon  forming  a  rcvers  at  the  side, 
with  a  quilling  of  faille. 

In  the  way  of  woollen  costumes  I  have  two  more  to 
describe,  both  of  a  new  and  fashionable  style. 

The  first  is  a  Serbian  dress  of  buff-coloured  Indian 
cashmere.  The  jacket  is  trimmed  in  Russian  embroi¬ 
dery,  dark  blue  and  red,  with  fringe  to  match.  The 
embroidery  gathered  forms  bretelles  over  the  bodice.  A 
long  tab'ier,  falling  very  low  in  front,  is  also  trimmed 


703. — Pk-menade  Dress. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  Flat  Pattern,  2s.<)d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

(Post-OflBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


coloured  faille  finely  pleated  lengthwise.  The  deep 
basque  is  simply  piped  with  faille  -,  the  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  two  scarves,  forming  draperies,  edged  with  flutings 
of  seal-coloured  faille.  On  one  side  both  draperies  are 
buttoned  down,  on  the  other  they  are  lost  in  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  train,  which  consists  of  quillings  and  flutings 
of  seal-coloured  faille.  A  pleated  faille  pocket  is  placed 
very  much  at  the  back,  with  a  cross-strip  of  the  bour¬ 
rette.  The  skirt  is  cut  out  round  the  bottom  in  deep 
scallops,  piped  with  faille,  showing  a  fluting  of  faille 
between.  The  tight  sleeves  are  Wished  with  a  faille 


with  embroidery,  and  is  draped  and  looped  up  at  the 
back,  falling  in  wide  square  lappets  over  a  dark  blue 
silk  skirt,  trimmed  with  three  flutings.  Embroidered 
revers  upon  the  sleeves.  This  is  a  pretty  toilette  for 
home  receptions.  It  is  not  suitable,  however,  for  a 
walking  dress  in  town. 

The  other  toilette  is  of  olive-green  mousse  de  laine. 
The  bodice  forms  a  postillion  basque  at  the  back,  and 
the  front  part  is  a  gilet  of  brocaded  silk  of  two  shades 
of  green  ;  the  skirt  is  of  the  fancy  woollen  material, 
with  tablier  of  the  brocaded  silk  forming  three  irre- 
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707. — The  Rewneville  Paletot. 
(Madc-up  Pattern,  3s.;  Flat  Pattern,  I8. 6d.) 


706. — The  Malvina  Paletot. 
(Made-up  Pattern,  3s.;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  9(1.) 


708, — ^The  Isolia  Paletot. 
(Mnde-up  Pattern,  28. 6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  Cd.) 


709. — The  Nogent  Paletot. 
^Made-up  Pattern,  is.  gd. ;  Flat  Pattern, ig.  SJ.'' 


710, — The  Tl'lly  PaletoT. 
(Made. up  Pattern,  3s.;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  gd.) 


711. — ^The  Chaton  Confection. 
(Made-up  Pattern,  28. 6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  fid.) 


(Madaue  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta- street,  Coveut  Garden.) 


712. — Pr.  MhNAiiE  Dress. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  6t.  6J.;  Flat  Pattern,  4^. — Majjame  A.  Letellif.r,  30,  H  nrletta-street,  Gnvent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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gular  points,  stitched  round  the  edges  ;  large  bows  of 
green  faille  are  placed  very  far  back  at  the  side.  The 
back  part  of  the  skirt  is  kilted.  This  is  a  very  favourite 
style  for  woollen  materials.  And  the  very  long  tablier, 
after  being  some  time  discarded,  is  coming  quite  into 
fashion  again. 

The  Gabrielle  or  Princess  style  still  prevails,  but 
with  such  numerous  modifications  that  each  costume  is 
a  study  in  itself.  I  can  but  select  a  few  of  the  most 
elegant  for  description. 

Fancy,  for  instance,  a  very  long  Princess  polonaise 
quite  touching  the  ground  at  the  back,  and  only  show¬ 
ing  about  two  inches  of  the  pleated  flounce  of  an  under¬ 
skirt  at  the  side  ;  in  front  it  remains  open  all  the  way 
down.  The  edges  are  bordered  with  thick  cord,  and 
trimmed  with  braid  or  fringe  at  the  back.  This  polo¬ 
naise  or  Princess  dress — for  it  might  be  called  either  way 
— may  be  of  neigeuse,  bourrette,  or  any  other  fashion¬ 
able  woollen  material.  The  underskirt  may  be  of  some 
thinner  fabric,  merely  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
one  or  two  silk  flutings  or  gathered  flounces.  The  front 
part,  showing  in  the  opening  of  the  dress,  is  of  shirred 
or  drawn  silk  ;  or  sometimes  the  silk  comes  down  only 
to  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  cuirass  bodice,  the  skirt 
part  being  from  thence  of  the  same  material  as  the 
back,  with  a  trimming  of  silk  puffings  or  flutings  at  the 
bottom  only.  The  sleeves  should  be  of  the  woollen 
material,  with  very  deep  facings  of  shirred  silk. 

Again,  a  long  Princess  dress  is  made  with  tablier 
pleated  across  and  a  very  deep  train  added  on  at  the 
back,  the  pleats  being  tightened  together,  low  down, 
under  an  enormous  bow,  and  thence  spreading  out  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  fan.  I  have  seen  a  dress 
made  after  this  fashion  of  handsome  hairy  vigogne  drapee. 
The  train  was  edged  on  either  side  with  a  narrow  silk 
fluting  and  fastened  back  with  a  faille  bow.  Round 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  (the  train  excepted)  there  was 
a  deep  quilled  faille  trimming.  The  dress  was  besides 
trimmed  all  the  way  down  with  a  band  of  light  chin¬ 
chilla  fur  over  which  faille  bows  were  placed  at  regular 
distances.  The  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  faille  quil¬ 
lings  and  bows.  The  paletot  to  match  was  trimmed 
with  chinchilla  fur,  and  so  was  the  pretty  little  toquet 
hat  with  an  eagle’s  feather  by  way  of  aigrette. 

Another  and  more  elaborate  style  still  is  a  Princess 
dress  with  robing  at  the  side,  covered  with  rows  of 
chenille  or  bead  fringe.  The  front  part  of  the  dress  is 
formed  of  a  drapery  divided  on  one  side  by  a  width  of 
the  Princess  dress  which  is  continued  at  the  side, 
trimmed  cff  to  the  back  and  fastened  up  with  a  large 
buckle,  whence  it  spreads  out  into  a  pleated  train. 
The  front  part  of  the  bodice  is  in  the  shape  of  a  gilet 
or  waistcoat,  long-wa'sted  and  with  double  revets.  A 
pretty  pocket  trimmed  with  bows  is  placed  far  back  on 
the  side.  The  model  I  have  shown  was  made  of  faille 
and  vigc^e  with  chenille  fringe  and  pearl  buckle. 

The  clinging  Princess  dress,  with  the  ornament  of 
graceful  draperies,  is  in  fact  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
all  new  fashionable  dresses.  The  inconvenience  of  the 
large  visible  pockets  having  been  experienced,  very 
much  fewer  are  now  worn,  and  those  that  we  see  are 
generally  ornamental  only,  concealing  a  slit  through 


which  the  hand  may  find  its  way  into  a  more  secure 
inner  pocket. 

Dark  colours,  such  as  olive  and  bronze  green,  navy 
blue,  prune,  and  seal  colour,  are  still  the  favourites  of 
the  season  for  plain  materials,  while  they  also  form  the 
ground  of  all  those  fancy  materials  which  are  speckled 
or  finely  streaked  with  brighter  tints. 

Galloons,  though  still  fashionable,  are  giving  way 
before  the  more  distingue  embroidery  patterns  worked 
in  coloured  silks,  chenille,  and  braid.  As  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  expensive,  they  can  never  be  as  gene¬ 
rally  employed  as  braid  and  passementerie.  Embroidered 
bands,  which  ca  1  be  had  ready  made  either  in  bright 
or  cama'ieu  shades,  are  a  medium  between  the  very  rich 
embroidery  patterns  worked  by  hand  and  the  brocaded 
galloons,  which  have  already  become  very  common. 

Bonnets  trimmed  with  beads  and  cheap  jewellery 
ornaments  appeared  in  our  shop-windows  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season,  but  the  good  taste  of  the 
genuine  Parisian  lady  never  accepted  these,  and  what 
small  favour  they  did  enjoy  was  very  transient. 

Far  more  elegant  than  gilt  or  bead  ornaments  are  the 
beautiful  velvet,  satin,  and  chenille  flowers  prepared  by 
our  skilful  modistes  to  wear  with  the  dark  and  moss- 
green  toilettes  which  are  so  very  much  the  fashion  this 
winter.  There  are  bonnet  trimmings  of  sprays  of 
chestnut  leaves  with  the  friiit  in  its  half-opened  shell ; 
the  chestnut  is  of  velvet  and  chenille,  its  leaves  are  of 
chenille  and  satin  in  soft  dark  shades.  There  are  also 
very  lovely  velvet  auriculas  with  satin  foliage. 

Fashion  combines  velvet  and  satin  fruit  with  flowers, 
small  stuffed  birds  with  fluffy  feathers  or  with  sprays 
of  foliage ;  or,  again,  feathers  and  flowers,  ferns  and 
grasses,  moss,  plantain,  thistles,  and  acorns  are  also  all 
in  great  favour  for  bonnet  trimmings. 

As  to  shapes,  there  are  various  styles  of  capotes, 
including  the  Bebe,  the  Auvergnate,  and  the  Diadem, 
the  Archduchess  toquet  for  the  rink  and  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  Melon,  and  a  variety  of  hats  all  with 
high  crowns  and  more  or  less  turned-up  brims. 

As  types  of  the  present  fashion  I  may  mention  a 
capote  of  bronze  French  felt,  trimmed  with  a  wreath 
of  thistles,  plantain,  and  diminutive  fir-cones,  grasses, 
and  sprays  of  moss  of  every  possible  shade  of  green, 
a  few  loops  of  satin  ribbon  at  the  back,  and  a  treble 
ruche  of  tilleul  silk  under  the  border.  Satin  strings. 

A  capote  of  prone  velvet,  with  bonnet  of  double- 
faced  prune  and  pale  blue  satin  ribbon.  In  front,  a  little 
on  one  side,  a  cluster  of  chenille  auriculas,  and  on  the 
side  opposite  a  prune  feather  curled  round  to  the  back. 
The  inside  of  the  border  is  lined  with  drawn  pale  blue 
satin,  and  edged  with  a  soft  ruche  of  white  silk  tulle ; 
strings  of  the  double-faced  satin  to  tie  at  the  side. 

A  capote  of  olive-green  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  pale  pink  chrysanthemums  with  foliage  of  green 
satin  and  chenille ;  bows  of  double-faced  olive  and  pale 
pink  satin,  and  a  dark  green  feather  curled  at  the  back, 
the  border  trimmed  inside  with  a  puffing  of  pale  pink 
satin.  Satin  strings. 

And  a  Valois  bonnet  of  seal-brown  velvet  and  old-gold 
satin,  the  border  turned  up  all  round  with  satin  puffings, 
an  enormous  bow  of  seal  velvet  outside,  fastened  with 
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an  artistic  buckle  and  fastening  on  two  long  brown 
feathers  which  are  curled  back  over  the  crown  a  spray 
of  deep  crimson  roses  just  behind  the  left  ear,  and  strings 
of  double-faced  seal  velvet  and  old-gold  satin  buckle. 

Our  lady  readers  will  see  from  the  above  descrip¬ 
tions  that  bonnets  are  fashionable  of  two  or  even  more 
colours.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  models  I  have  just  described  are 
all  made  to  suit  costumes  of  the  same  shades  of  colour. 

The  black  velvet  or  felt  bonnet  remains  the  useful 
chapeau  de  fatigue,  to  wear  with  any  dress  ;  the  elegant, 
dressy  toilette,  for  visits  or  promenade,  requires  the 
bonnet  en  suite.  Green  is  more  than  ever  the  prevailing 
tint,  and  appears  in  innumerable  varieties  of  shade. 
Double-faced  satin  or  velvet  and  satin  ribbon  is  very 
much  the  fashion,  but  it  is  not  worn  very  wide,  even 
for  bonnet-strings.  Very  pretty  bows  of  drooping 
loops  of  these  double-faced  ribbons  are  made  up,  show¬ 
ing  now  one  side  and  now  the  other,  so  as  to  produce 
a  nice  contrast. 

The  Gabrielle  hat,  with  broad  brim  turned  up  on 
one  side,  and  long'  drooping  feather,  is  one  of  the 
most  becoming  models  that  can  be  imagined.  It  some¬ 
what  recalls  the  Gainsborough,  but  is  less  exaggerated 
in  shape.  It  is  extremely  elegant  in  black  velvet  and 


satin,  with  long  white  feather,  or  very  dark  blue  or 
bronze,  with  natural  ostrich  feather. 

The  smaller  bell  or  melon-shaped  hats,  suitable  only 
to  young  ladies,  are  mostly  made  of  dark-coloured  felt, 
trimmed  with  a  moss-like  scarf  of  chenille,  and  with  a 
bird,  wing,  or  feather  aigrette  at  the  side. 

Paletots,  dolmans,  and  long  American  jackets  are 
very  much  trimmed  with  furs.  Besides  the  well-known 
and  ever-fashionable  costly  furs,  there  are  a  number  of 
new  long-haired  fancy  furs  which  go  by  the  name  of 
fourrures  Russes.  Sealskin  is  now  very  much  in  vogue 
in  Paris,  not  so  much  for  entire  jackets  or  sacques, 
however,  as  for  trimmings.  Soft  beaver  is  also  employed 
in  this  way.  The  long  round  boa  is  once  more  taking 
the  place  of  the  fur  cape.  Muffs  are  very  small,  and 
very  frequently  of  the  same  material  as  the  costume — 
cloth,  velvet,  or  plush,  lined  with  quilted  satin,  and 
merely  bordered  with  fur.  For  skating  the  fur-trimmed 
costume  is  completed  by  a  plush  or  velvet  cap,  trimmed 
round  with  fur  to  match,  and  with  a  bird  or  aigrette. 
The  high  kid  boots  and  unglazed  kid  or  deerskin  gloves 
are  also  edged  with  fur.  The  skirt  should  not  be  too 
long.  Short  cloth  skirts  to  match  the  jacket  or  paletot 
are  also  fashionable  for  walking  costumes,  and  most 
convenient  they  are  in  wet  weather. 
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XII. - THE  CHEERFUL  HEART. 


'  E  of  good  “  cheer”  is  a  Divine  injunction, 
and  how  much  is  expressed  in  that  little 
old-fiishioned  word  !  It  is  a  written  smile, 
expressing  at  once  thankfulness,  tranquil 
joyousness  and  serene  bravery  of  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  confidence  in  the  endurance  and 
supremacy  of  good,  which  no  present  evil  can 
effectually  depress  ;  and  a  tenderness  and  love 
for  others  which  is  not  a  condescension  but 
a  consciousness  that  we  are  all  essentially  of  the 
same  nature,  and  that  the  happiness  we  feel  may 
in  due  time  be  shared  by  them.  The  materials 
for  happiness  are  wonderfully  abundant  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  mainly  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  obtain  a 
fair  share.  We  cannot  escape  some  trouble,  but  we 
can  bear  it  if  we  have  cheerful  patience,  subdue  it  if 
we  have  cheerful  courage.  Grief  will  come  unless  we 
are  cruelly  indifferent  or  callous,  but  there  is  an  intense 
vitality  in  human  nature  that  makes  us  outgrow  grief, 
and  confidence  in  the  future  veils  the  past. 

There  are  some  natures  so  unhappily  constituted  that 
life  is  overshadowed  with  little  troubles  magnified  into 
overwhelming  disasters ;  some  which  never  can  sur¬ 
mount  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  to  which  the 
present  is  dreary  and  the  future  hopeless.  Such  natures 
are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  fulness,  not  only  of  the 
diviner,  but  even  of  the  human  life ;  they  wander  from 
the  Dan  of  youth  to  the  Beersheba  of  old  age  and  find 
all  is  barren,  and  life  closes  with  the  conviction  that 


the  world  is  a  very  miserable  place,  and  that  they  are 
the  most  miserable  people  in  it.  There  is  a  well-known 
story  for  children,  “  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,”  which  de¬ 
scribes  how  two  lads  of  opposite  temperaments  went 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  country.  On  their  return  one 
could  tell  of  nothing  but  dusty  roads,  weary  walking, 
languor,  and  fatigue ;  the  other  saw  brightness  and 
beauty,  flowers  in  the  hedgerows,  gaiety  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  a  hundred  charms  in  leaf  and  grass  and  sparkling 
water,  in  bird  and  blossom,  and  the  changing  aspect  of 
the  sky,  heard  music  in  the  air,  saw  much  that  was 
before  unknown,  and  felt  a  spirit  of  gladness  existing 
in  all  created  things. 

That  little  story  is  a  wonderfully  good  allegory  of 
human  life,  and  applies  not  only  to  the  ordinary  aspects 
of  our  social  life,  but  to  the  perception  of  the  highest 
and  most  sensitive  intellects.  The  greatest  natures  are 
always  the  most  serene  and  cheerful ;  those  which  are 
“  all  but”  the  highest,  generally  the  most  dissatisfied, 
querulous,  and  morose.  I'he  latter  see  more  than  ave¬ 
rage  people  do  of  the  disquieting  elements  of  the  world, 
and  have  less  mental  strength  to  subdue  and  courage  to 
bear  than  the  highest.  They  are  perplexed  with  ques¬ 
tionings,  to  which  no  satisfactory  answers  come  ;  they 
are  despondent  because  the  world  is  not  made  to  fi 
them,  the  fact  ^being  that  they  lack  the  qualities  which 
would  make  them  fit  the  world.  A  Byron,  Shelley,  or 
Rousseau,  enveloped  in  a  narrow  egotism  which  made 
them  believe  that  all  was  bad  which  was  beyond 
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them,  quarrelled  with  and  denounced  the  world,  peopled 
it  with  monsters  (monsters  chiefly  as  differing  from 
themselves),  proclaimed  themselves  as  outcasts,  and 
gloried  in  their  isolation,  because  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  nature  than  that  of  which  they  had 
immediate  experience,  and  despised  that  “  purity”  of 
heart  without  which  none  can  be  admitted  to  the  full 
vision  described  in  a  famous  passage  of  the  Beatitudes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  heart  of  Shakspeare  was, 
beyond  all  other  merely  secular  examples,  a  cheerful 
heart.  He  knew  more  than  any  other,  he  was  capable 
of  feeling  more  than  any  other,  and  he  could  put  into 
language  better  than  any  other  the  most  subtle  thoughts, 
the  most  intense  perceptions,  the  most  tremendous 
whirlwinds  of  passion,  or  the  most  pathetic  sorrows. 
Reading  his  pages,  we  feel  emotions  of  unprecedented 
power,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  elements  of  unsus¬ 
pected  vastness  ;  yet  the  impression  left  is  that  of  a  gieat 
calm,  of  the  supremacy  of  a  brave,  cheerful  spirit. 
Sorrow,  passion,  tribulation,  envy,  hatred,  all  unchari¬ 
tableness,  all  the  conflict  of  evil  with  good,  appear  to 
have  been  subdued  by  a  mighty  vivacity  of  spirit  that 
shines  over  all  as  the  sun  shines  over  the  wave-crests 
of  a  troubled  sea,  making  all  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
bright,  gay,  kindly,  brave,  unselflsh  natures  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  upon  us,  and  we  feel  strengthened 
in  purity,  hopefulness,  and  happiness  by  the  association, 
meanness  and  baseness  becoming  even  meaner  and 
baser  in  our  estimation. 

Cheerfulness  is  not  stupidity  or  blindness.  It  sees 


quite  as  many  real  evils  in  the  world  as  are  visible  to 
the  most  despondent  and  cheerless  natures,  but  it  does 
not  see  phantoms.  It  knows  well  enough  that  certain 
difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  unquestioned  evils  to 
be  subdued,  and  it  sets  itself  calmly  and  strongly  to 
fight  the  battle,  knowing  that  hysterical  tears  will  not 
conquer,  but  that  determined  will,  resolute  endurance, 
unfailing  patience,  are  the  weapons  required,  and  know¬ 
ing,  too,  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  prevail.  True 
cheerfulness,  too,  while  it  does  not  under-estimate  the 
opposition  to  be  encountered,  has  no  self-delusions, 
mistaking  silly  levity  for  true  courage,  or  professions  of 
light-heartedness  for  real  mastery  over  evil.  There 
may  be,  and  is,  hypocrisy  of  gaiety  as  hypocrisy  of 
sanctity,  affectation  of  cheerfulness  as  affectation  of 
seriousness.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  always  playing 
the  part  of  “  lively  rattle,”  and  pretends  to  know  nothing 
about  the  serious  side  of  life,  may  have  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  contemptible.  Life  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
with  griefs,  troubles,  difficulties  of  all  kinds  to  be 
gravely  encountered,  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  field. 

True  cheerfulness  consists  in  tlie  knowledge  that  we 
have  duties  to  perform  which  lequire  all  our  strength  ; 
but  that,  if  the  heart  be  right,  we  shall  be  strong  enough, 
and  that  the  assured  victory  will  be  great.  And  the 
assurance  of  the  perpetuity  and  supremacy  of  good  is 
accompanied  with  an  indescribable,  but  most  certain, 
serenity  of  spirit,  an  indefinable  but  undoubted  happi¬ 
ness,  which  makes  a  cheerful  countenance  and  manner 
show  to  the  world  the  true,  unaffected,  strong  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  the  heart. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

VISITING  AND  RECEPTION  TOILETTES. 


1.  Costume  of  grey  faille  and  broche  silk,  of  cream 
colour  and  otter  brown,  with  blue  faille  trimmings. 
Skirt  of  grey  with  gathered  flounces,  bordered  with 
blue,  the  sides  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  bands  of 
broche  silk,  edged  with  blue.  Tablier  of  broche 
trimmed  with  plisse  of  grey  faille,  and  pattes  edged 
with  blue.  Princess  polonaise  with  gilet  of  blue  faille. 
The  back  of  the  polonaise  is  draped  in  a  large  pouff, 
and  ornamented  with  a  bow  of  grey  faille,  edged  with 
blue.  Sleeves  of  grey,  with  plisses  and  pattes  edged 
with  blue. 

2.  Princess  dress  of  fancy  wcollen  material  and  otter 
brown  silk,  trimmed  with  very  full  ruchings  of  black 
lace.  Tablier,  bordered  with  lace,  is  draped  at  the 


sides,  the  pleats  being  concealed  by  a  panel  of  brown 
silk  pleated  the  entire  length.  The  Princess  back  is 
gathered  into  a  pouff,  and  is  edged  all  round  by  a  flounce 
of  silk,  with  heading  of  lace ;  bows  of  ribbon  ornament 
the  sides,  and  a  gathered  pocket  edged  round  with  lace 
is  placed  at  one  side  a  little  way  below  the  bow  ;  sleeves 
of  silk,  with  trimming  of  lace.  Bonnet  of  tilleul  velvet, 
soft  crown,  brim  lined  with  red  satin,  and  having  a  red 
rose  in  front ;  satin  strings  same  colour  as  bonnet. 

Price  of  made-up  pattern  of  either  of  these,  6s.  6d. ; 
flat  pattern,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  W.C.  Post-office  orders  made 
payable  at  King-street,  Covent-garden. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Agatha’s  Trust,  and  How  She  Kept  It,  by  Julia  Chandler,  published 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  ia  an  extremely  well-written  and  inte¬ 
resting  tale.  Agatha  is  a  poor  young  girl,  charged  by  her  dying 
mother  to  take  care  of  her  yonnger  brother  and  sister.  This  trust  she 
discharge  under  many  difficulties,  but  with  unflinching  devotion  and 
faith.  “Never  despair”  is  the  real  moral  of  the  book,  and  although 
there  is  a  alight  tinge  of  improbability  in  the  mature  strength  of 
character  exhibited  by  Agatha,  and  occasionally  in  the  mode  in  which 


the  young  children  express  themselves,  yet  the  example  set  ia  a  good 
one,  and  must  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  juvenile  readers. 

Bric-d-Brac  Stories,  by  Cherith,  published  by  llatchards,  Piccadilly, 
is  a  pretty  little  book  containing  three  stories,  attractive  in  style  and 
earnest  in  tone.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  series  of  Stories 
for  Our  Oirls,  edited  by  M.  E.  Townsend,  and  written  by  authors  whose 
talents  in  this  department  of  literature  are  well  known.  This  attractive 
little  volume  is  also  issued  by  Messrs.  Hatchard. 
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**  Society  is  founded  upon  cloth.” — Caelylf. 


have  been  sent  a  book  of  samples  of  the 
Royal  Devonshire  Serges  of  Messrs. 
Spearman  and  Spearman, of  Plymouth, 
among  them  many  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  our  subscribers  to  particularise. 
»  There  are  several  different  shades  of  navy  blue, 
:*  27  inches  wide,  ranging  from  Is.  to  gs.  9d. 
per  yard.  There  is  one  at  2s.  I  id.  which  seems 
(  ^  particularly  recommend  able,  being  very  soft  and 
J.,  thick;  and  another  at  is.  3|d.  combines  the 
^  |J  qualities  desirable  in  a  material  for  children’s 
%  dresses,  M’armth  and  substance  with  lightness. 
There  is  a  serge  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  brown  at 
3s.  9d.,  and  a  very  lovely  tint  of  greenish  blue  at  2s.  6d. 
This  is  called  a  fancy  colour  on  the  label,  and  it  is 
certainly  as  uncommon  as  it  is  pretty.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  greys  and  browns.  Those  with  a 
“  soft  finish”  at  2s.  6d.  are  excellent  value,  and  there 
is  one  of  the  same  make  in  very  dark  green  which  is 
particularly  ladylike  and  pretty.  Nos.  12 1,  12  2,  and 
123,  at  the  same  price,  are  suitable  for  making  up  into 
the  light  grey  or  brown  jackets  so  fashionable  at  present ; 
and  No.  124,  a  lovely  shade  of  greenish  grey,  would 
make  a  beautiful  winter  costume.  No.  126  is  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same.  A  prune-coloured  fancy  twill, 
No.  127,  at  3s.  9d.,  and  two  shades  of  mouse-colour, 
at  2s.  I  id..  Nos.  128  and  129,  are  perhaps  the  prettiest 
serges  in  the  book.  A  black,  at  2s.  Ild.  per  yard, 
with  cashmere  finish,  is  soft  and  close.  The  brighter 
colours  are  numerously  represented — blues,  crimsons, 
pinks,  and  mauves.  The  white  serges  are  from  Is.  6^d. 
to  3s.  9d.  Nos.  140  and  141,  two  shades  of  dark 
olive  green,  now  so  fashionable,  are  marked  at  2s.  6d. 
the  yard.  A  myrtle  green,  at  the  same  price,  is  No.  145. 
There  are  some  dove  colours,  light  greys,  stone  colours, 
and  chocolates,  all  new  shades,  and  very  pretty  ones. 
The  Rough  Serges,  at  is.  ll^d.,  are  also  in  a  variety 
of  colours  and  shades,  and  would  make  up  into  warm 
and  comfortable  garments  for  the  poor  at  Christmas 
time.  Black  “  summer  serges”  are  as  fine  and  soft  as 
cashmere,  at  2s.  6d.,  2S.  I  id.  and  3s.  6d.  Those  with 
the  camel’s-hair  finish  are  sold  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 

Bronze,  the  fashionable  colour  for  dresses,  may  be 
either  brown  bronze  or  green  bronze.  The  former  is 
a  golden  shade  of  brown  very  well  known  ;  the  latter 
is  more  uncommon  in  material,  but  is  imitated  from  the 
bronze  used  in  ornaments.  It  is  a  beantiful  shade,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  antagonistic  colours 
away  from  it.  Crimson  goes  well  with  it,  also  coral 
pink. 

This  reminds  me  that  coral  has  begun  a  new  reign. 
After  having  been  out  of  fashion  for  a  long  time,  it  is 


now  becoming  quite  the  rage.  No  jewel-case  may  be 
considered  completely  stocked  without  a  coral  set.  With 
the  dull  greens  and  chocolates  so  much  in  fashion  for 
dinner  dresses,  nothing  can  be  more  becoming  than 
coral.  So  fashionable  is  it  already  that  cheap  and 
worthless  imitations  have  already  been  produced  and 
are  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  windows  of  second-rate 
shops.  Real  rock  coral,  however,  can  never  be  mis¬ 
taken.  What  a  charming  Christmas-box  a  set  of 
Lavinia’s  rock  coral  would  make — brooch,  earrings, 
bracelet,  and  necklet !  Brooches  are  now  worn  again, 
after  lying  idle  for  nearly  two  years.  The  prices  of 
the  various  articles  of  “  Lavinia’s”  make  wnll  be  found 
in  her  advertisement  at  the  end  of  our  Conversazione 
column.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  lady’s 
work,  and  can  highly  recommend  its  taste  and  finish. 

I  have  also  been  shown  one  of  the  pretty  little  jackets 
for  infants  made  by  J.  I..  R.,  which  are  al\ertised  on 
the  same  page.  These  are  well-shaped,  made  of  good, 
substantial  wool  that  will  wash  well,  and  very  prettily 
finished  off  with  a  bright  colour,  the  jacket  being  white. 
I  only  wish  every  poor  little  baby  in  England  had  one 
of  these  very  warm  and  cosy  little  jackets  to  wear 
during  the  winter.  If  we  could  but  be  trusted  with  a 
fairy  wand  for  a  few  moments,  what  an  enjoyment  it 
would  be,  though  a  dangerous  one,  as  was  proved  in  the 
case  of  “  The  Three  Wishes.”  About  Christmas  time 
we  should  all  like  to  have  a  few  beneficent  fairies  at  our 
command,  by  whom  we  might  send  little  bits  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  great  supplies  of  creature  comforts  through  the 
world.  But,  after  all,  in  the  absence  of  the  fairies, 
common  sense,  kindly  feeling,  and  true  generosity  are 
no  bad  substitutes.  If  each  one  of  us  w’ere  to  do  what  we 
respectively  could  for  those  in  “  sorrow,  need,  sickness, 
or  any  other  adversity,”  the  sum  of  misery  in  the  world 
would  soon  be  appreciably  diminished.  Christmas  is  at 
hand,  the  time  when  open  hearts  and  open  hands  are 
plentiful,  and  a  word  for  the  poor  and  the  lonely  will 
not  be  taken  amiss.  “  t/«  bleufalt  u'est  jamais  perdu 
says  the  French  proverb,  and  truly,  for  even  if  no  tan¬ 
gible  reward  comes,  there  is  a  great  pleasure  attained  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  helped 

“  Some  forlorn  or  erring  brother 
Sniling  o’er  Life’s  solemn  main.” 

Not  only  should  we  dispense  food  and  clothes  according 
to  our  means,  but  those  no  less  precious  gifts  of  S)m- 
pathy  and  encouragement  that  are  to  the  mind  as  creature 
comforts  to  the  body. 

Apropos  ol  creature  comforts,  I  have  recently  tasted  a 
sample  of  the  Yarmouth  Herrings  of  Mr.  C.  Stacy 
Watson,  of  South  Quay  Chambers,  Great  Yar- 
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wouTH,  and  found  them  to  be  excellent  in  flavour. 
They  require,  like  the  Digby  Chicks,  to  be  steeped  in 
water  for  some  hours,  and  they  are  then  “  monstrous 
good.”  A  price  list  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
above  address. 

I  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  Mr.  Rlmmel’s  very  pretty 


new  boxes  for  holding  scent.  A  few  of  these  would 
greatly  assist  in  beautifying  a  Christmas-tree  or  Christ¬ 
mas  ship,  so  brilliant  are  the  colours.  Pretty  cards  are 
those  with  the  riew  barometrical  flowers,  which  change 
colour  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  rain  they  turn  pink,  for  fine  weather  blue,  and  when 
the  weather  is  changeable  their  colour  is  violet.  Here 
is  another  illustration,  representing  a  needlecase  of  the 
“  Cleopatra’s  Needle”  form.  The  scent  inclosed  is 
called  Essence  of  Lotus,  and  a  lotus  blossom  and  leaf 
rise  from  the  cork. 

Mr.  Rimmel’s  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards  are  as 
great  in  variety  and  as  excellent  in  taste  as  usual.  The 


Comic  Almanac  is  very  amusing.  The  Military  Types 
are  striking  and  effective.  The  “  Turkey”  Christmas 


card  is  suggestive  of  good  things.  A  scent  sachet,  all 
white  and  gold,  with  a  branch  of  mistletoe  hand-painted 
on  white  satin,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  have  ever 
seen.  Another  Christmas  card  consists  of  an  etching  of 
an  old-fashioned  coach,  a  four-in-hand,  and  is  called 
“  Fifty  Years  Ago.”  The  list  of  guinea  presents  com¬ 
prises  some  very  fascinating  articles,  and  Mr.  Rimmel’s 
catalogue  is,  on  the  whole,  if  possible,  an  improvement 
on  those  of  former  years. 

Humming-Bird. 


MUSICAL  AWD  THEATEIGAL. 


the  great  delight  of  all  lovers  of  operatic 
music,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  revived  the 
practice  of  giving  a  short  opera  season  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  year.  Those  who 
remember  the  success  with  which  previous 
I  erformances  of  this  kind  were  attended  can 
only  wonder  why  they  have  been  so  long 
abandoned,  especially  when  they  see  the 
house  thronged  night  after  night  with  an 
appreciative  audience.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
smallest  point  in  Mr.  Mapleson’s  favour  that 
the  prices  for  admission  are  something  con¬ 
siderably  below  those  which  rule  during  the  regular 
season  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  the  aitrepreneur  should  be  able  to  bring 
forward  those  especially  brilliant  stars  which  are 
supposed  to  be  so  unfailingly  attractive,  and  who  only 
shine  at  a  very  enormous  outlay  of  money.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  are  glad  to  see  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  pernicious  “  star”  system,  which  is  the 
very  ruin  of  all  musical  art,  operatic  or  otherwise,  and 
we  hail  with  delight  any  attempt  to  make  opera  accept¬ 
able  when  performed  by  a  company  of  fairly  equal 
merit  throughout.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  got  together  a 
company  capable  of  representing  nearly  every  class  of 
opera,  and  aims  apparently  at  gaining  popularity  rather 
by  the  general  excellence  of  the  performance  than  by 
the  phenomenal  ability  of  one  or  two  singers.  Of  course 
t  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  expect  anything  in 


the  way  of  novelty.  It  is  compulsory,  under  sucli 
conditions,  to  adhere  to  the  beaten  track,  and  if  Mr. 
Mapleson  is  able  to  give  such  efficient  representations 
as  have  hitherto  distinguished  the  venture  he  will  not 
want  for  popularity.  Still  the  prospectus  is  not  altogether 
wanting  in  novelties,  or  rather  quast  novelties,  as  we 
are  promised  Signor  Marchetti’s  Ruy  Bias  and  a  revival 
of  Verdi’s  Forza  del  Destino.  The  principal  soprano 
parts  are  divided  between  Mdlle.  Caroline  Salla,  MJlle. 
Valleria,  and  Madame  Marie  Roze  and  the  most 
important  contralto  and  mezzo-soprano  parts  are  given 
to  Madame  Belocca,  who  has  made  a  distinctly  favour¬ 
able  impression  as  Cherubino  In  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and 
Rosina  in  the  Barbiere.  The  debut  is  also  announced  of 
Mdlle.  Lisa  Perdi,  an  English  lady  of  considerable 
promise,  who  has  already,  under  her  own  proper  name, 
achieved  a  fair  position  on  the  concert-room  platform. 
The  principal  tenor  parts  are  divided  between  Signor 
Fancelli  and  Signor  Bettini,  and  the  basses  are  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  engagement  of  Signor  Foli,  one  of  the 
most  useful  singers  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
venture  deserves  all  the  success  k  is  gaining,  and  we 
hope  sincerely  that  a  winter  season  of  opera  may  soon 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  established  musical 
institution. 

The  only  other  event  of  importance  that  has  occurred 
in  the  musical  world  has  been  the  opening  of  another 
season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  under  the 
same  enterprising  management  that  first  instituted  and 
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has  ever  since  guided  them.  This  forms  the  twentieth 
season  of  these  concerts,  and  they  are  still  as  attractive 
as  ever.  On  the  opening  night  the  hall  was  as  densely 
thronged  as  ever,  especially  in  the  shillittg  seats.  No 
novelties  were  produced,  bat  the  programme  was  re¬ 
markably  varied  and  interesting,  including  quartetts  by 
Schuaiann  and  Haydn,  a  trio  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
Beethoven’s  variations  on  an  air  in  B  flat  for  pianoforte 
alone.  The  solo  pianist  was  Madlle.  Anna  Mehllg, 
who  proved  herself  fully  equal  to  the  difficult  task 
imposed  upon  her,  and  the  string  quartett  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  familiar  names  of  Madame  Neruda,  Mr. 
Ries,  Mr.  Zerbini,  and  Signor  Piatti.  These  last-named 
gentlemen  are  engaged,  as  is  also  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
for  the  entire  series.  Among  the  vocalists  promised 
are  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley. 

The  Sicred  Harmonic  Society  announce  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  forty-sixth  season  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  on  Friday,  Nov.  23  rd,  of  Mendelssohn’s  St  Paul, 
with  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  in  the  principal  tenor  part. 
The  soprano  music  is  -  .allotted  to  Midame  Kdith 
Wynne. 

The  Royal  Albert  '  Hall  Choral  Society  commence 
work  on  the  previous  evening,  Nov.  22,  with  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Verdi’s  Riqukm,  which  they  have  given 
on  several  previous  occasions  with  such  great  success. 
We  understand  that  they  have  also  in  rehearsal  Pro¬ 
fessor  Macfarren’s  Jofeph,  which  will  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  London  under  th  ir  auspices  in  the  course 
of  December.  Great  interest  attaches  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  latest  work  of  the  gifted  Cambridge  pro¬ 
fessor,  which  created  such  a  marked  sensation  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  production. 

Changes  in  the  programme  are  by  no  means  frequent 
at  that  delightful  institution,  half  musical,  half  dramitic, 
which  is  identified  with  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
German  Reed,  and  which  is  now  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Lven  here,  however,  a 
novelty  is  found  desirable,  and  the  latest  is  a  humorous 
sketch  entitled  Once  In  a  Cinturp,  to  which  some  bright 
and  tuneful  music  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Vivian  Bligh. 
The  libretto  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett, 
and  the  story  turns  upon  the  compulsory  appearance 
every  century  of  a  party  of  ghosts  in  the  grounds  of 
an  old  haunted  castle  in  the  possession  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  the  performers  “  doubling”  the  parts  of  the 
ghosts  with  those  of  the  baronet’s  friends  of  the  present 
day  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  well-known  /l^es  Ago, 
played  with  much  success  some  years  ago  by  this  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration.  In  Mrs.  Butter- 
lligh  and  the  Lady  I.eolinda,  Mrs.  German  Reed  has  a 
char.tcter  which  suits  her  to  perfection,  and  which  she 
plays  with  all  her  wonted  freshness  and  vivacity. 


Mr.  Corney  Grain’s  sketch.  At  the  Seas'nl.,  still  continues 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  bill. 

The  Queen’s  Theatre,  Long  Acre,  has  never  been  a 
paiticularly  fortunate  house,  and  the  new  lessee  has 
tried  to  “  change  the  luck”  by  altering  its  name  to  that 
of  the  National.  The  new  name,  however,  is  not  tc  be 
taken  as  in  any  way  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
entertainment  to  be  provided,  the  principal  item  in  the 
programme  being  an  adaptation  from  a  story  of  Prince 
l.ubowirski,  entitled  The  Conspiracy ,  which  in  its  adapted 
form  bears  the  somewhat  vague  title  of  Russia.  The' 
play  is  somewhat  hazy  in  outline  and  extravagant  in 
incident.  Its  one  merit  is  that  it  furnishes  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  to  show  what  a 
really  great  actor  can  achieve  with  a  decidedly  un¬ 
promising  part.  Mr.  Vezin’s  acting  is  a  thoroughly 
finished  and  artistic  performance,  marked  throughout 
with  intense  power,  and  of  itself  may  serve  to  keep  Russia 
on  the  boards  of  the  National  for  many  weeks  to  come. 

The  Gaiety  furnishes,  as  usual,  a  bright  and  attractive 
programme.  The  new  burlesque.  Little  Doctor  Faust, 
is  as  good  as  any  of  its  merry  predecessors,  and  is 
marked  throughout  by  a  delicacy  and  refinement  whxh 
are  not  always  characteristic  of  this  class  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  part  of  Faust  falls  naturally  to  Miss  Farren, 
of  whose  sprightliness  and  vivacity  the  Gaie'y  audience 
can  never  tire,  and  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  makes  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  Margaret.  Mr.  Terry’s  Mephisto 
and  Mr.  Royce’s  Valentine  are  among  the  most  amusing 
things  that  have  been  seen  for  some  time,  and  the  parody 
of  Zazel’s  performance,  in  which  Mr.  Terry  makes  a 
capital  caricature  of  M.  Farini,  is  one  of  the  most  gcnuiiif 
bits  of  burlesque  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Faust 
is  preceded  by  Burnand’s  farcical  sketch.  The  Musi.^a 
in  which  RIessrs.  Terry  and  Royce  keep  the  audience 
in  roars  of  laughter. 

Singularly  enough,  some  of  the  pieces  tha*  appeared 
likely  to  be  most  attractive  have  bacn  luimd  w.  nting. 
and  have  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Of  these  the  mo  it 
prominent  are  Mr.  Wills’s  Fngla’ul  at  Drury  Lane 
which  is  now  replaced  by  an  established  favouri'e.  An;-, 
Robsart,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Moousione,  for  whicii 
one  might  have  fairly  predicted  a  long  run,  but  is  now 
wifhdr.awn  in  favour  of  Henry  Dunbar,  in  which  Mt. 
Henry  Neville  resumes  his  old  part.  Meanwhile  Oui 
Boys  are  still  to  be  seen  in  undiminished  vigour  .at  the 
Vaudeville.  Messrs.  James  and  Tnorne  h  ive  returned, 
after  their  well-earned  holiday,  to  fi.l  their  rcspectivi 
parts,  and  the  play  has  passed  already  beyond  the  mne- 
hundredth  night  of  performance.  Tb.  .t  .t  will  readi 
its  thousandth  night  is  now  a  moral  certainty.  Before 
such  a  “  run”  as  this  the  walk  of  Gale  fa’ej  into  insig¬ 
nificance. 
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THE  "  SHOiP-VViNOOVyS.” 


MaDaXE  DF.  Toue  iiiuleriiikfs  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  metitioned  ill  these  or  former  Notes  for  thost* 
>(i  liicribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  oiiportuuity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
■.umerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  rcinfon  ement.  Jladame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  w  ith  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
^ins  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new’,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  coiumendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  couimissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  proeuretl  from  ditlerent  esUiblish- 
meiits,  and  have  in  some  ciues  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  how  ever,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  laita^ion.  The  directions  sent  with  connnisslon  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom- 
l>auie<l  by  a  lemittancc.  Post-office  ordei-s  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covont  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
uddrcsscil  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent  Garden. 


IRTUE  is  its  own  rewar J.” 

“  Yes,  mamma,  but  we  want  some¬ 
thing  else,”  is  the  child’s  well-known 
reply;  and  “  we  want  something  else,” 
is  a  speech,  I  fancy,  likely  to  be  echoed 
.  '  and  re-echoed  at  this  Christmas  season, 
■’dLvS.  Father  Christmas,  with  his 

jolly  smile,  gives  such  encouragement  to 
R  youngsters  to  pick  their  parents’  pockets ; 
jx  when  every  shop  and  bazaar  teems  with 
attractions  for  young  eyes,  and  even  adver- 
5  tisements  write  in  large  capitals  (plain  for 
little  tclk  to  see),  “Buy  your  little  boy  I  home  for  the 
holidays.  Buy  your  son!  buy  jour  grandson  I”  such 
and  such  an  object  of  childish  ambition.  I  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Association 
that  no  advertisement  have  I  ever  seen  at  Christmas 
beginning  thus  :  “  Buy  your  little  girl!  home  for  the 
holidays.  Buy  your  daughter !  buy  your  grand¬ 
daughter  !”  8ic.  &c.  Have  not  girls  longings  as  well  as 
urchins  ?  is  virtue  c/ily  its  own  reward  for  the  female 
sect,  the  “  something  else”  reserved  for  males  ?  Why 
this  favouritism  I  do  not  share  this  partiality  ;  little 
girls  are  as  welcome  to  look  in  at  my  “  Shop-Windows” 
little  boys,  and  little  boys  as  little  girls.  To  prove 
•his  I  shall  now  name  many  little  things,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  have  long  been  a  w'ant  felt  with  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  alike.  First  in  my  list  comes  a 
.scrap  album  which  is  wonderfully  cheap,  being  only 
2s.  6d. ;  this  contains  twelve  highly-coloured  photographs  ; 
little  people  (as  a  rule)  don’t  care  a  fig  for  uncoloured 
pictures.  Give  ihem  a  soldier  in  scarlet,  a  hunstman 
in  pink,  the  bluest  of  skies,  the  greenest  of  grass  : 
none  of  your  blacks  and  greys  will  they  say  thank  you 
for. 

Samplers  ready  worked  for  children  to  ground  may 
perhaps  prove  of  use  on  a  snowy  day  when  bricks  and 
“  No^’s  arks”  have  become  a  burden,  when  stories 
pall  on  the  ear,  when  cats  and  dogs  have  been  teazed 
to  frenzy,  and  when  grandmammas  and  aunts  have 
retired  to  their  several  apartments  to  avoid  further 
qucstiojiings.  When  things  are  in  this  cheerful  state, 
try  a  sampler  ;  it  may  have  a  soporific  effect ;  add  to  it 
a  little  workcase  of  violet  velvet,  with  thimble  and 
scissors,  the  price  of  which  is  2s. ;  this  gift  might  calm 
some  little  maiden  addicted  to  her  needle,  and  induce 
her  to  a  few  minutes’  quiet.  The  word  needle  recalls 
to  mind  that  gigantic  monster  which  has  been — may  I 
say  ? — threading  its  w’ay  across  the  sea  to  our  shores. 


To  any  anxious  to  see  what  the  obelisk  is  like  I  should 
recommend  a  needlecase,  the  model  of  it ;  it  is  to  be 
had  for  is.  6d.,  in  gilt  or  silver,  containing  a  hundred 
of  the  best  needles.  Other  needlecases,  in  the  shape 
of  wheelbarrows,  draw-wells,  chairs,  easels,  swings, 
targets,  are  to  be  had  ;  these  are  pretty  litile  ornaments, 
and  contain  packets  of  the  best  needles.  Very  pretty 
penwipers  of  quite  new  designs  are  now  made,  re¬ 
minding  us  of  many  of  the  old  nursery  rhymes,  such 
as  “  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,”  “  Four-and-twenty  black¬ 
birds  baked  in  a  pie,”  &c.  &c. ;  the.se  are  Is.  6d.  each. 

I  can  recommend  a  travelling  inkstand  in  Russia 
leather,  containing  a  blotting-pad  in  the  shape  of  a 
roller,  penwiper,  taper,  &c.  ;  also  a  handsome  black 
marble  inkstand,  with  spray  of  jessamine  inlaid.  In 
black  marble  (inlaid  with  flowers)  can  also  be  had 
paper-weights,  thermometers,  candlesticks,  &c. 

There  are  some  sturdy  Britons  who  don’t  believe  in 
a  thing  being  done  unless  they  do  it  themselves — have 
it  under  their  own  eye.  To  the.se  I  would  recommend 
the  pepper-grinding  machine  to  grind  your  own  pepper  ; 
these  answer  the  purpose  of  pepper-caster  and  grinder 
at  the  same  time  ;  they  are  nicely  made  and  plated,  and 
quite  fir  for  the  dinner  or  breakfast  table. 

An  egg-boiler,  which  only  requires  to  be  set  properly 
to  boil  your  egg  two-and-a-half,  three-and-a-half,  or 
four  minutes,  according  to  taste,  is  an  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance,  a  bell  giving  warning  when  the  requisite  time 
has  elapsed,  price  3s. 

A  very  handsome  wedding  or  birthday  present  for  a 
lady  is  a  tiny  portmanteau  in  silver,  a  work-case  with 
gold  straps,  buckles,  &c.,  gold  thimble,  and  reels 
of  silk  or  cotton,  needles,  pin-case,  and  yard  measure 
Swiss  knitting-baskets,  6s.,  are  also  pretty  ;  these  are 
lined  with  quilted  silk  of  a  bright  colour. 

In  the  changeable  weather  we  are  now  having,  when 
it  is  not  cold  enough  to  make  one  very  attentive  to  the 
fire,  nor  yet  warm  enough  to  be  without  one,  fire- 
revivers  are  an  essential  to  comfort ;  these  are  made 
somewhat  resembling  a  cigar  in  appearance,  price  6d. 
per  dozen. 

Amongst  all  the  new  fashions  going  there  is  the 
“old,  old  fashion,”  as,  I  think,  Dickens  somewhere 
calls  it,  of  want  and  poverty  ;  these  are  those  to  whom 
shop-windows  represent  little  but  unattainable  good — 
people  who  gape  at  them  with  as  much  thought  of 
buying  anything  in  them  as  we  have  of  buying  the 
moon. 

I  hope  that  neither  children  nor  “grown-ups”  will 
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forget  the  poor  as  they  look  at  the  shop-wiadows,  but 
that  many  a  gift  of  comfort  and  beauty  will  come  from 
them  to  brighten  the  poor  man’s  home.  To  those 
charitably  disposed  I  would  suggest  that  in  no  place 
are  blankets  and  warm  clothing  for  the  poor  to  be  had 
so  reasonably  as  in  London.  I  have  seen  very  pretty 
baskets,  containing  two  jars,  to  carry  soup,  jam,  or 
some  other  delicacies  to  the  poor,  price  8s.  6d. ;  the 
same  thing  with  one,  covered,  for  6s. 

We  have  thought  of  children,  of  ladies,  of  the  poor, 
but  have  not  yet  mentioned  any  presents  specially  suited 
to  gentlemen — and  what  an  agonising  thing  it  is  even 
to  think  of  a  present  to  give  a  gentleman  !  Ladies  have 
been  laughed  out  of  slippers  ;  embroidered  belts  and 
Turkey  fezzes,  too,  are  very  old  ;  besides,  if  you  wore 
a  Turkey  fez  some  representative  of  the  Russian  party, 
infuriated  to  madness,  might  tear  it  off  your  head — hair 
and  all  perchance.  Nothing  seems  to  suit  the  taste  of 


a  man  so  well  as  something  connected  with  his  pipe — 
something  which  will  keep  his  darling  pipe  bright  or 
in  any  way  tend  to  the  comfort,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
his  inestimable  companion,  may  be  given  without  fear. 
Things  in  the  pen  and  pencil  line  are  almost  the  only 
other  gifts  not  unacceptable.  A  pen  and  pencil,  with 
calendar  on  the  handle,  is  a  novelty,  and  might  be 
approved  of.  Silver-gilt  cigar-nippers  for  the  watch- 
chain,  a  patent  picker,  stopper,  and  cigar-holder  com¬ 
bined,  a  fusee-case  of  Russia  leather,  the  “  Psycho” 
fusee-case,  &c.,  &c. — any  of  these  would  probably  be 
found  useful  little  presents  to  a  gentleman. 

And  now,  dear  readers,  I  think  (in  these  days  of 
early  closing  movement”)  it  is  quite  time  for  me  to 
close  my  “  Shop-Windows”  for  the  last  time  during  the 
year  1877,  ^i^d  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


OESCSIPTIOW  OF  ©UR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERW. 

We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  child’s  then  be  trimmed  at  the  lower  edge  and  formed  into 
pinafore  illustrated  below.  box  pleats  at  the  upper,  or  gathered  until  it  fits  the 

The  size  of  the  pattern  would  fit  a  child  of  from 
6  to  8  years  of  age  ;  it  is  in  4  pieces.  _ 

Fig.  1. — Half  of  front.  Fig.  3. — Sleeve.  n. 

Fig.  2. — Half  of  back.  Fig.  4. — Half  of  back.  ^ 


The  front  and  back  must  be  joined  by  the  long  seam 
under  arm,  then  the  square  yoke  (covered  with  em¬ 
broidery,  see  illustration)  must  be  fitted  in,  the  front 
and  back  being  slightly  gathered.  The  sleeve  must 


armhole,  and  notches  will  be  found  in  sleeve  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  same  number  in  armhole.  The 
larger  part  of  sleeve  is  the  upper. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  ISSUED  WITH  THE  "ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE”  FOR  THE  YEAR  1877 

January. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  Lady’s  Paletot,  with  Braiding  Design.  June.— Pattern  of  Slippers  and  Smoking-cap,  with  Embroidery 

Diagrams  for  Cutting-out  the  Melita  Morning  Dress,  the  Lilia  Design. 

Cuirasse,  and  the  Moyen-Age  Band.  Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Zitella  Polonaise. 

Pebruart. — Cut-oat  Pattern  of  a  Cuirasse  Bodice.  Jur-Y.--Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Fichu  Mantilla.  o-  1  > 

Diagrams  for  Cutting-out  the  Monta  Jacket,  the  Miranda  Polo-  Diagrams  for  cutting-out  Child’s  Breton  Dress  and  Girls 

naise,  and  the  Di  Vernon  'Tunic.  Dresses.  ,  j  .i, 

^^“''“■lS,Vo”der%*rg^f  “  fMhionahle  Demi-Saisou  Jacket,  with  Bathing 

Diagroms  for  out^g-out  the  Chnsta^Ue  Polonaiw,  the  Coquette  SEirrEMBEB^-C^iout  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Petticoat  Band. 

Pinafore,  and  the  Coquelimhon  Sortie-de-Bal  Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Carka  Paletot  and  the  Fanett* 

ApAiL.-'Diagrams  for  outtinff-oat  the  Direotoire  Habit  Bodice,  Scarf. 

Lady  s  Chemise,  and  Lady  s  Nightdress.  October. — Diagrams  for  cutting-out  the  Loma  Doone  Paletot  and 

May. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Princess  Polonaise;  also  of  an  Child’s  Dress. 

Artist’s  Apron,  with  Embroidery  Design.  November. — Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Mantelet. 

Diagrams  for  cutting  out  the  Viola  B(^ce  and  the  Lucilc  Diagrams  for  cutting-out  a  Child’s  Dress  and  the  MontresEor 

Costume.  Walking  Jacket. 
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THE  ENGLISHIVOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


7C1. — Eleoant  Morning  Dress. 

This  gracL'lal  model  U  of  Indian  cashmere  of  cream-colour  in 
the  Princess  ftn-m.  T wo  plisses  flounces  ornament  the  front  part  of 
the  skirt,  surrounded  by  a  flounce  of  lace.  A  similar  flounce  of  lace 
is  put  on  iu  festoons  half-way  up  the  skirt.  The  train  is  trimmed 
round  the  edge  by  a  rich  galon  broche  of  a  cream  ground,  with  blue 
pattern  raised;  a  blue  ribbon  bow  fastens  the  opening  at  the  neck. 
Cap  of  white  cre|K'  lisse,  with  blue  satin  ribbon  and  pink  chry¬ 
santhemums. 

703. — PuoitENASE  Dress  for  Young  Girl. 

Costume  of  fancy  woollen  material  of  otter  brown,  with  trimmings 
of  foulard  to  match.  Skirt  without  trimming.  Polonaise  with 
postilion  hack;  the  tablier  is  trimmed  with  plisscs,  and  knotted 
behind  lialf  way  down  the  skirt.  Turned-down  collar,  trimmed  with 
plisstls.  CuflT  to  match.  Bonnet  with  velvet  brim,  and  soft  crown 
of  4cru  foulard,  trimmed  with  a  branch  of  plums. 

704. — Infants’  Clothes. 

1.  Baby’s  hat  for  little  boy,  surrounded  by  English  embroidery 
ruche,  and  trimmed  in  front  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 

2.  Christening  robe  of  muslin  and  embroidery.  The  front  is  cut 
-IS  a  tablier,  and  is  composed  of  alternate  puffings  of  muslin  and 
bands  of  embroidered  insertion  and  V’alenciennes.  A  flounce  of 
muslin  and  lace  is  placed  at  each  side  of  this  tablier,  and  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  sleeve  and  across  the  back  of  the  robe. 

3.  Christening  cap  for  a  girl,  entirely  composed  of  insertion  of 
embroidery  and  Valenciennes.  A  full  tulle  ruche  all  round  the  cap. 
Bows  and  strings  of  white  satin  ribbon. 

4.  Boot  in  white  cashmere.  The  toe  and  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 
are  embroidered  in  white  silk.  Bows  of  white  satin  are  used  for 
fastening. 

5.  Shoe  of  white  piqu^  for  baby  of  six  months.  This  is  surrounded 
by  a  blue  faille  ribbon,  forming  revers  in  front.  The  whole  is  edged 
with  white  lace.  Rosette  of  blue  ribbon. 

6.  Back  of  the  christening  robe  No.  2.  The  corsage  has  tiny 
folds,  and  is  made  to  fit  the  figure  by  a  belt. 

7.  Bib  of  pique  with  embroidery  trimming. 

8.  Pelisse  of  white  cashmere  with  cape ;  both  are  embroidered 
with  white  silk.  The  cape  is  trimmed  with  white  fringe. 

9.  Stays  for  child  of  2  or  3  years  old. 

10,  Bed  for  carrying  a  young  infant.  The  inside  is  quilted  and 
lined  with  silk ;  the  top  part  is  ornamented  with  bows  of  ribbon. 

11.  Chemise  trimmed  with  insertion  and  edging  of  English 
embroidery. 

705. — New  Models  of  Waterproofs. 

I  and  3.  Waterproof  with  triple  collar.  This  model  is  rather  tight 
in  the  skirt,  and  almsst  as  long  as  the  dress.  Ttie  centre  seam  is 
open  for  a  short  distance.  The  sleeve  is  wide  and  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  dolman.  Poekets  with  buttons.  Sleeves  are  also 
trimmed  with  buttons.  The  neck  is  finished  by  a  triple  collar, 
slightly  pointed  at  the  back. 

2.  Waterproof  with  tight  sleeve.  This  model  is  as  long  as  the 
preceding  one.  The  skirt  is  opened  at  the  back  to  a  greater 
height,  and  lias  four  buttons,  which  can  be  buttoned  or  not  at 
pleasure.  Pockets  and  cuffs  trimmed  with  straps  of  the  material 
and  buttons.  The  edge  of  each  sleeve  to  match  is  stitched  simply 
without  any  trimming. 

New  Models  of  Paletots. 

706. — Malvina. 

^  This  pattern  is  in  wool  matelasse ;  the  shape  is  somewhat  like  the 
visite  in  having  the  large  square  sleeves  ;  the  fronts  are  straight  and 
fasten^  all  the  way  down ;  a  band  of  fur  trims  round  the  edge  of 
the  skirt  and  the  sleeve.  Passementerie  is  added  on  the  sleeve,  and 
a  straight  row  down  the  centre  of  the  back. 

707. — Renneville. 

Confection  of  rongh  cloth.  The  fronts  are  straight,  the  back  is 
made  to  fit  the  figure  slightly,  a  large  pocket  is  placed  at  each  side. 
All  the  edges  of  this  garment  are  finished  with  three  rows  of  simple 
stitching;  pockets  and  cuffs  ornamented  with  buttons. 

708. — IsOLIA. 

_  Confection  in  Indian  cashmere.  This  model  it  rather  long  and 
tight,  and  fastened  all  the  way  down  the  front  by  buttons  and 
buttonholes;  a  triple  piping  of  faille  ornaments  all  the  outlines  of 
this  T^tement  as  well  as  the  pockets  and  cuffs. 


709. — Nugent. 

Confection  in  poult  de  sole.  Tliis  model  has  rathe.”  wide  fronts 
fastened  all  the  way  down.  The  back  fits  the  figure.  A  turned- 
down  collar  trimmed  with  passementerie,  pockets  with  brande- 
bourgs  at  each  side  ;  the  skiit  at  the  back  and  the  sleeves  are  also 
ornamented  with  braudebourgs. 

710. — Sully. 

Confection  of  Indian  cashmere  lined.  This  confection  is  fastened 
in  front,  and  is  made  half-fitting  the  figure ;  pockets  on  each  side 
trimmed  with  buttons  and  braid ;  a  double  collar  falls  on  the 
shoulders,  and  a  third  smaller  collar  is  added  round  the  neck. 
Sleeve  with  cuff  ornamented  with  braid  and  buttons. 

71 1. — Chaton. 

Paletot  of  black  faille.  The  fronts  are  straight  and  oruamentetl 
at  each  side  with  a  handsome  passementerie,  beaded  with  clair  de 
lune;  a  handsome  fur  borders  the  skirt  and  pockets.  Sleeve  trimmed 
with  passementerie. 

712. — Promenade  Dress. 

I  and  2.  Same  dress,  back  and  front  view.  Costume  of  snow¬ 
flake,  grey,  and  otter  brown.  Princess  shape,  with  false  under¬ 
skirt  to  sustain  the  plisse  flounce  at  the  lower  edge.  The  front  of 
the  corsage  forms  a  plastron  under  the  trimming,  and  is  fastened  at 
one  side.  The  trimming  is  composed  of  three  plisscs  of  otter 
brown  faille,  with  small  band  to  match.  A  pocket  with  buttons  as 
trimming  ornaments  each  side.  The  drapery  of  the  robe,  both 
behind  and  in  front,  is  fastened  beneath  the  folds  of  the  panel, 
which  is  carried  down  the  side.  Similar  trimming  to  that  on  the 
corsage  is  continued  round  the  skirt  above  the  plisse.  '1  he  sleeve 
is  smTouuded  bv  plisses  of  faille,  and  has  a  double  cufl'  of  snow¬ 
flake. 

713. — Insertion  for  Washing  Materials. 

Crochet. 

1st  round:  *  2  chain,  2  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  ist stitch, 
3  chain,  2  purl,  i  chain,  i  double  in  ist  stitch  of  the  round,  3  times 
alternately  i  chain,  i  purl,  then  3  chain,  2  purl,  3  chain,  i  purl, 

1  chain,  join  to  centre  of  3  chain  after  the  first  2  purls,  i  chain,  i 
purl,  2  chain,  2  purl,  3  chain,  2  purl,  l  chain,  i  slip  stitch  iu  first  of 

2  chain  before  4  last  purls,  i  purl,  2  chain,  2  purl,  3  chain,  3  times 
alternately  i  purl,  i  chain,  then  join  to  3  chain  between  the  8th  and 
9th  of  the  last  purls,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  treble  in  ist 
stitch,  I  double  in  lower  part  of  next  of  last  3  jmrls,  then  5  chain, 
I  treble  in  ist  stitch,  1  slip  stitch  iu  3  chain  before  the  last  3jpurlg, 
I  chain,  2  purl,  i  slip  stitch  in  ist  of  next  2  chain,  i  purl,  i  slip 
stitch  in  2nd  of  3  chain  between  9th  and  10th  purl,  counting  from  the 
hegiuning  of  the  work,  then  i  chain,  2  purl,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in 
2nd  of  pnrls  between  the  7th  and  8th,  counting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  work ;  repeat  from  *,  but  in  every  repetition  crochet  only  i 
instead  of  2  chain,  and  join  as  shown  in  illustration.  2nd  row : 
Along  the  uncompleted  part  of  the  work.  •  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
hollow,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  treble  in  ist  stitch,  i  double 
in  lower  part  of  next  purl,  then  5  chain,  i  treble  in  ist  stitch; 
repeat  from  *. 

7iq. — Insertion  for  Washing  Materials. 

Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  braid,  ist  row :  9  stitches  in  Victoria  stitch 
between  the  first  2  Vandykes,  5  chain ;  repeat.  2nd  row  :  Along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid.  Same  as  first  row.  This  completes 
half  the  insertion ;  the  second  half  is  worked  in  the  same  way, 
joining  as  required. 

71S  and  716. — Necklets. 

Slender  chain  of  oxydised  silver,  with  heart-shapeti  pendants, 
chased  with  gold  in  Chinese  style.  Necklet  of  oxydised  silver  it  la 
rotissoir,  with  small  silver  balls. 

717. — Parasol  and  Fan. 

Parasol  of  black  corded  silk,  edged  with  tillcul-coloured  lace. 
Handle  of  carved  ebony,  with  bow  of  black  corded  ribbon,  on  which 
is  sewn  a  tuft  of  peacock’s  feathers.  Fan  of  black  carved  wood, 
painted  with  floral  design  of  may  blossom  and  leaves. 

718  and  719. — Lace  Edgings. 

To  be  worked  on  cambric  or  nainsook  iu  satin  and  overcast 
stitch. 
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710. — IN'-LBUON  Full  ClllLDBEN’S  AfUONS. 

Kinbroitlcry. 

'Diis  dcsi^'ii  is  to  be  oiiibruideretl  oil  batiste,  mull,  and  lawn,  in 
satin  and  jnirsu  stitch. 

721. — L.VtE  KblilNG  FOB  UnDEELINEN,  &C. 

Trace  the  design  on  fine  lawn,  and  work  the  Venetian  bars  in  the 
usual  waj’ ;  the  reinaiiider  of  the  pattern  is  worked  in  overcast, 
plain,  and  interlacing  bnttonhule  stitch.  Itound  the  outer  edge 
buttonhole  siitch  and  purls.  The  wheels  and  various  lace  stitches 
arc  put  in  with  lace  thread, 

712. — Folio. 

Polio  of  brown  leather,  paiided  in  .lapanese  design  in  gold  and 
colours. 

723  and  724.— Details  of  726. 

7*5- — UOSETTE. 

Miguardise  and  Crochet. 

Close  into  a  circle  a  piece  of  inignardise,  having  on  each  side  *3* 
liKips ;  this  circle  has  4  circles  turned  outwards,  with  28  loops  on 
each  side,  and  4  smaller  ones  turneal  inwards,  with  14  on  each  side; 
then  crochet  the  row  of  slip  stitch  and  chain  alternately  which  joins 
together  the  centre  4  loops  of  the  inner  circles  (see  illustration )|; 
fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  Then  inside  each  of  the  large  cireles 
crochet  as  follows : — 28  double  in  the  loops,  join  very  firmly  with  a 
slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  27  treble,  close  with  slip  stitch, 
I  slip  stitch,  1  chain;  repeat  14  times;  fasten,  and  cut  the  thr<-ud. 
Then  for  the  outer  border  crochet  as  follows: — ist  round:  *  13 
treble  with  purl  of  S  chain  and  i  slip  stitch,  and  i  ch:iin  between 
each  in  centre  13  of  the  28  loops,  7  chain,  miss  2  locps,  2  slip  stitch 
with  I  chain  between  each  in  two  next  loops,  5  chain,  i  treble  in 
4th  loop  before  that  which  stands  before  the  14th  loop  of  the  next 
smaller  circle,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  the  loops  before  and  after  these 
14  together,  4  chain,  miss  3  loops,  i  treble,  5  chain,  2  slip  stitch 
with  I  chain  Itctween  each  in  the  2  loops  of  the  next  circle  which 
correspond  to  the  2  loops  in  which  the  last  2  slip  stitches  were 
crocheted,  join  to  last  but  2  of  the  preceding  treble,  9  chain,  join  to 
centre  of  7  chain,  7  chain,  1  double  in  5th  of  9  chain,  7  chain,  i 
double  in  9th  of  12  chain,  7  chain,  i  double  in  4th  of  12  chain,  3 
chain ;  repeat  3  times  from  * ;  close  the  round.  2nd  round :  4 
chain  for  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  1  purl,  t  chain,  •  1 1  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  long  treble,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  then  1  treble  in  next 
treble,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  1  treble  in  7  chain,  i  chain,  1  purl, 
I  chain,  2  treble  in  7  chain  with  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain  between 
them,  I  clmin,  1  purl,  i  chain,  i  treble  in  7  chain,  i  chain,  i  i)url, 
I  chain,  i  long  treble  in  next  treble  ;  repeat  from  *,  closing  with  i 
slip  stitch ;  fasten,  and  cut  the  thread. 

726.  — Work-Hasket. 

Basket  of  black  polishcil  cane  w  ith  double-arched  lid  and  handle. 
The  openwork  cane  pattern  has  an  embroidery  worked  in  cross 
stitch,  with  double  Berlin  wool.  Illustration  727  gives  the  pattern 
for  the  lid  ;  723  and  724  for  the  lower  part  of  tlie  basket;  the  colours 
are  as  follows; — For  Illustration  727,  two  shades  green,  yellow, 
white,  claret,  grey,  red,  blue.  For  illustration  723  red,  yellow, 
black,  blue,  grey,  claret,  white.  For  illustration  724,  two  shades 
green,  yellow,  white,  claret,  grey,  red,  blue. 

727.  — Detail  of  726. 

728. — Lamf-Sh.aoe. 

The  framework  of  ribbon  wire  is  covcreil  on  each  side  with 
puffings  of  green  silk,  linetl  with  the  same  material.  In  the  centre 
is  a  pointed  oval  of  perforated  cnrdlioard,  lined  with  green  silk,  and 
cut  out  and  embroidered  in  point  russe  with  green  and  black 
filoselle,  and  with  gold  thread;  the  sewing-on  of  the  cardboard  is 
hidden  by  a  close  row  of  pearl  buttons.  Above  and  below  the 
oval  bows  and  ends  of  green  ribbon. 

729. — Detail  of  735. 

730. — Several  Styles  of  Bracelets. 

1.  Bracelet  of  gilt  metal;  slender  circlet,  with  silver  anwv  and 
three  pearls  set  in  silver. 

2.  Bracelet  of  oxydised  silver,  engraved  in  Chinese  style  with  gilt 
chain  and  ball. 

3.  Bracelet  of  oxydised  sih  er,  with  mouse  and  pearl  bead,  and 
safety  chain  of  gilt  metal. 


731.— Fringe  for  Dresses,  Ac. 

Knotted  Work. 

Material:  White  Mohair  Wool. 

.Vloiig  a  row  of  chain  stitch  in  double  thre:ul.  Knot  in  every  2 
stitches  a  strand  of  wool  folded  in  half,  and  measuring  14  inches 
long.  1st  row  *:  Take  4  strands,  puss  the  3rd  strand  over  the  2nd, 
and  under  the  ist,  and  then  the  4th  under  the  2nd  over  the  ist, 
and  then  under  the  3rd ;  repeat  from  *.  2uil  to  sth  row  :  Like  the 
jircccding  row,  but  in  reverseil  position  (see  illustration).  Afleo- 
the  end  of  the  5th  row  take  the  last  2  of  the  ist  4  strand.s,  and  knot 
them  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  with  the  first  2  of  the 
next  to  form  a  tassel. 

732. — Siiawl-Bboocii. 

Brooch  of  oxydised  silver,  gilt  in  Cliiuese  design,  with  birtl. 
butterfly,  and  floral  lines. 

733.— Fringe  fob  Coverlets,  Ac. 

This  fringe  is  worked  round  .lava  canvas  and  similar  materials 
as  follows: — Leaving  a  margin  of  4  threads  o  canvas,  work  a  row 
of  buttonhole  stitches  with  blue  thread ;  each  stitch  extends  over 
4  threads  of  canvas  in  height,  and  between  every  stitch  the  blue 
thread  is  wound  tightly  round  4  threads,  reckoning  horizontally. 
Then  the  crossway  threads  below  are  drawn  out  and  kuotteil,  as 
shown  in  the  illu.stration.  Round  the  knots  are  stitches  of  blue 
thread. 

734.  — Foot-Rest. 

Kmhroidery. 

Frame  of  black  polislunl  wood,  with  cushion  of  black  satin 
({nilteil  with  blue  spun  silk  buttons.  In  the  centre  is  an  embroidered 
border  worked  on  ecru-coloured,  woven  with  two  shades  of  blue  in 
:i  damask  pattern,  and  worked  over  with  split  filoselle  in  satin 
stitch,  overcast  stitch,  and  point  russe.  The  cornflowers  are 
worked  with  blue  silk,  with  brown  calicos ;  the  stiuares  are  worked 
across  with  blue  silk  and  short  point  russe  stitches  of  brown  at  the 
cross  {joints.  The  border  is  worked  to  correspond,  and  a  leaf- 
patterned  pleating  of  black  satin  is  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
embroidery. 

735. — Footstool. 

Kmbroidery. 

Circular  cushion  covered  with  black  satin  and  quilted  with  small 
black  silk  buttons.  Across  the  cushion  is  a  broad  band  of  em¬ 
broidery  worked  according  to  illustratioi.  729  on  a  flannel  ground, 
over  which  a  medium-siz^  canvas  is  phiced.  The  colours  for  this 
{lattern,  which  is  worked  in  cross  stitch,  are  four  shades  of  red, 
three  of  brown,  and  two  of  yellow.  When  the  design  is  eompleteil 
the  canvas  threads  are  drawn  out  and  the  flannel  is  edged  with 
black  cord.  Similar  cord  is  arranged  round  the  cushion  above  a 
deep  fringe,  over  which  a  scalloped  pattern  of  black  silk  grelots  is 
arranged. 

736. — S.AIOKINO-C.AP. 

(ireek  Pattern. 

Cap  of  brown  velvet  lined  with  leather.  Stretch  the  velvet  in  an 
embroidery  frame,  and  go  over  the  design  with  gold  and  silver 
cord.  The  8{)angles  are  sewn  on  with  yellow  or  white  silk  to  match 
the  colour. 

737  and  738. — Kmdroideby  Designs  for  Various  Purposes. 

737.  The  design  is  embroidered  on  white  linen  in  Holbein  stitch, 
w  ith  blue  and  red  thread. 

738.  This  design  is  worked  on  grey  silk  (natte)  ribbon  in  Vienuii 
cross  stitch  and  Holbein  stitch,  svith  blue  and  red  filoselle. 

739. — Xeck-Rkst. 

Simill  cushion  covered  with  fine  eeru-coloured  holland,  and  orn:i- 
mented  with  two  stripes  of  embroidery  worked  on  a  ground  of 
.lacquard  cloth.  In  tlie  closely-woven  {lart  the  flowers  :ind  leaves 
are  outlined  with  overcast  stitches  of  fine  black  silk;  the  veinings 
are  workeil  in  print  russe.  The  opeuworked  strips  have  a  pattern 
in  chain  stitch  and  herring-boning,  with  white  thread.  The 
cushion  is  then  edged  with  lace  and  drawn  up  with  black  and  white 
cord  and  tassels. 

740.— Detail  of  Smoking-Cat. 

741. — Detail  of  Neck-Rest. 
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r-NTER  l  AlNMUNTS. 

^ILUT-COl..  CO'I'TON  and  the  officers 
of  the  2oth  Hussars  sta  ioned  at  Brighton 
gave  a  dance  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  6th  ult.  Many 
of  the  young  laJies  wore  low  bodices, 
cut  square,  and  white,  with  coloured 
trimmings  and  flowers,  was  much  in 
favour.  One  lady  wore  a  white  silk,  em¬ 
broidered  with  silver  and  trimmed  with  silver 
li’  fringe,  and  another  a  dress  of  pearl-grey  silk 
V  and  gauze,  arranged  with  bouquets  of  crimson 
A  roses.  One  toilette  of  pale  blue,  with  a  quantity 
of  lace  on  the  skirt  and  bodice,  looked  well,  and 
a  black  satin  trimmed  with  lace  was  rich-looking. 

The  Forfarshire  county  ball  took  place  in  the  Reid 
Hall,  Arbroath,  Forfarshire,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  and  was  very  fashionably  a'tended.  Amongst 
those  present  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strath¬ 
more,  Lord  and  Lady  Garvagh,  Lord  and  Lady  Rose- 
hill,  I^rd  Glanies,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Streatfield,  Hon. 
Francis  Lyon,. Hon.  John  Carnegie,  Captain  Henderson 
and  party.  Colonel  Renny-Taillyourand  party,  Mrs.  and 
the  Misses  Guthrie,  Captain  Carnegie  and  party.  Captain 
Rankine  and  party,  &c.  The  ball-room  was  prettily 
decorated,  and  the  ball  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit 
till  late  in  the  following  morning.  Some  pretty  toilettes 
were  worn  :  one  of  cream-colour  silk  was  trimmed 
with  embroidery ;  a  pale  blue  looked  well  arranged 
with  blue  gauze,  embroidered  maize  and  corn,  field 
flowers.  White  dresses  were  much  worn,  trimmed 
with  scarves,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  heath  or  berries  ; 
one  white  dress,  trimmed  with  dark  velvet  and  berries, 
looked  well ;  and  a  white  silk,  trimmed  with  red 
flowers  and  silk,  was  pretty.  A  handsome  dress  of 
black  velvet  was  trimmed  w'ith  point  lace  ;  and  another 
striking-looking  toilette  w'as  of  black,  embroidered 
with  pearls  on  black  gauze. 

The  annual  Salisbury  county  ball  will  take  place  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms  on  December  l8. 

The  6th  of  December  has  been  fixed  for  the  banquet 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Exeter. 


FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

A  very  interesting  marriage  took  place  recently  at 
the  fashionable  American  watering-place,  Newport, 
U.S.A.,  the  bride  being  the  daughter  of  Mr.  August 
Belmont,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  position  in 
diplomatic  and  financial  circles ;  and  the  bridegroom, 
Mr.  S.  Howland,  being  very  popular  in  New  York 
society,  and  possessing  great  wealth  also.  Trinity 
Church,  where  the  nuptials  were  solemnised,  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  and 


thronged  with  spectators.  The  wedding  party,  com¬ 
prising  over  one  hundred  guests,  included  many 
foreigners  of  distinction.  The  bride  wore  a  long 
trained  dress  of  w'hite  corded  silk  in  the  Marie  Stuart 
style,  enveloped  in  Brussels  point  lace.  She  •wove  at 
the  back  of  the  head  a  short  veil  of  point  lace,  fastened 
with  a  diamond  arrow,  and  a  long  veil  of  tulle  with 
orange  blossoms.  Her  ornaments  were  seven  diamond 
stars  of  great  beauty  (the  gift  of  her  mother),  a  pair  of 
enormous  single  stone  diamond  earrings  (the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom),  and  a  diamond  necklace,  fastened  by  a 
brooch  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  besides  handsome 
bracelets  -,  she  glittered  with  diamonds.  The  brides¬ 
maids  w^ere  also  dressed  in  w'hite — long  trained  w  hite 
corded  silk  dresses,  and  tulle  veils  and  pearl  necklaces, 
the  gift  of  the  bride.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  wore  white, 
the  costumes  being  of  Parisian  make  and  style,  while 
the  display  of  jew’els  was  great.  Mrs.  Belmont  wore 
white,  entirely  covered  with  rare  old  English  point 
lace,  her  hair  being  wreathed  with  diamonds  of  great 
beauty.  Her  necklace  was  most  remarkable,  being 
composed  of  a  single  row  of  graduated  pearls  of  the 
lineot  colour  and  form,  and  diamond  bracelets.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bridegroom’s  brother, 
assisted  by  several  other  clergymen.  The  breakfast 
was  given  at  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  bride’s 
father  (Bj-the-Sea).  The  bride  and  bridegroom  took 
their  departure  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  for 
Boston,  intending  shortly  to  make  a  tour  in  Europe. 
The  presents  to  the  bride  were  quite  unique.  The 
Baroness  James  de  Rothschild  gave  a  bouquet  de 
corsage,  formed  of  flowers  and  leaves,  in  diamonds  -,  it 
W’as  a  lovely  ornament.  The  Baroness  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild  gave  a  similar  ornament,  to  be  worn  either 
on  the  bodice  of  the  dress,  as  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion,  or  in  the  hair,  formed  of  clusters  of  berries, 
entirely  of  rubies.  Mrs.  Gordon  Bennett  gave  a 
magnificent  necklace  of  rubies,  diamonds,  and  emeralds. 
Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild  gave  a  wonderful  antique 
fan,  painted  on  vellum,  and  mounted  in  mother-of- 
pearl — quite  a  gem  other  presents  were  both  costly 
and  beautiful.  M.  Max  Outrey  (the  French  Minister), 
and  Mdme.  Outrey,  Count  de  Courcelles,  Count  de 
Suzannet,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Rodgers,  and  Count 
Eugene  Bliihdorn  were  amongst  the  company. 

'Fhc  marriage  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  grandson  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  and 
Miss  Isabel  Maria  Marjoribanks,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Dudley  Coutts  Marjoribanks,  Bart.,  M.P.,  took 
place  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover- square,  on  the  7th  ult., 
A  very  large  party  of  guests  began  to  congregate  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  bridesmaids  reaching  the  church  at 
a  quarter-past  eleven,  and  taking  their  position  just 
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within  the  church  entrance  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  bride.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  rich  white  satin 
Duchesse,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  and  orange  blos¬ 
soms.  A  full  trail  of  the  flowers  was  laid  between 
plisses  of  satin  on  the  train,  and  a  trellis-woik  band, 
forming  a  chatelaine  of  flowers,  trimmed  the  right  side 
of  the  dress,  fringes  of  orange  buds  and  leaves  heading 
the  lace  across  the  front  ;  her  wreath,  composed  of 
orange  blossoms,  and  veil  of  Brussels  lace,  were  con¬ 
fined  to  her  hair  by  five  brilliant  stars,  taken  from  the 
tiara  presented  to  her  by  her  father  on  her  marriage 
and  her  other  jewels  comprised  a  beautiful  necklace 
and  earrings,  and  superb  diamond  and  sapphire  locket, 
Ix)rd  Aberdeen’s  gifts  to  his  bride,  and  the  handsome 
bracelets,  testimonials  from  Lord  Aberdeen’s  tenantry 
in  Aberdeenshire  and  Sir  Dudley  Marjoribanks’  tenantry 
at  Guisachan  and  districts.  The  bridesmaids’  costumes, 
which  were  particularly  becoming  and  chaste  from  their 
simplicity,  were  composed  of  white  poult  de  sole,  with 
drapings  and  scarves  of  white  striped  gauze,  tulle  veils, 
and  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  variegated  ivy.  Each  lady 
wore  a  handsome  gold  heart-shaped  locket,  wi  h  an 
enamelled  ivy  leaf  (the  Gordon  badge)  in  centre,  and 
monogram  and  coronet  in  diamonds — Lord  Aberdeen’s 
gift.  The  lockets  were  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  l-ewis,  of 
New  Bond-street.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  arrived  shortly 
before  the  bride,  attended  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B  dfjur,  M.P., 
who  acted  as  best  man.  The  service  was  performed 
by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Douglas  Gordon,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.  Francis  Holland  M.A.,  hon.  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  incumbent  of  Quebec 
Chapel.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  father. 
The  ceremony  concluded  by  his  grace  pronouncing 
the  benediction.  After  the  registration  of  the  marriage 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  on  leaving  the  vestry,  were 
congratulated  by  their  numerous  friends  as  they  passed 
along  to  take  their  departure,  a  chariot-and-four  taking 
them  to  Brook  House,  Park-lane.  The  wedding  party 
then  retired,  the  organist  playing  Mendelssohn’s  well- 
known  “  Wedding  March.”  Sir  Dudley  Coutts  and 
Lady  Marjoribanks  afterwards  gave  a  sumptuous  break¬ 
fast  at  Brook  House  to  a  party  of  about  two  hundred. 
At  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  after  bidding  adieu' to 
their  friends.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  fair  wi^^e  left 
Brook  House  in  an  open  barouche  with  four  bays, 
amidst  a  shower  of  old  satin  shoes  and  rice,  for  Halstead 
Place,  Sevenoaks,  for  their  honeymoon.  The  wedding 
party  immediately  afterwards  separated.  The  bride’s 
travelling  dress  was  of  sapphire  velvet,  trimmed  with 
black  fox  fur,  and  mantle  to  match  bonnet  of  the 
same  velvet,  with  drawn  white  satin  lining  and  strings, 
and  trimmed  with  fur  to  correspond  -,  muff  of  the 
same  fur.  The  toilette  of  Lady  Dudley  Marjori¬ 
banks  was  composed  of  a?/7  de  Corbeau  velvet,  with 
finely-drawn  white  satin  in  the  fronts  and  sleeves ; 
bonnet  of  the  same  velvet,  with  white  feathers  tipped 
with  aeil  de  Corbeau,  white  satin  lining  and  strings. 
Lady  Lindsay  wore  a  most  tasteful  dress  of  deep  blue 
velvet ;  black  hat  and  blue  feather.  The  Countess  of 
Dalkeith’s  dress  was  much  admired  for  its  rich  trim¬ 
mings  of  white  lace.  A  very  elegant  dress  was  com¬ 


posed  of  a  dark  myrtle-green  fabric,  trimmed  with 
magnificent  point  lace.  Lady  Fanny  Marjoribanks’  dress 
was  bronze  green.  Lady  Balfour  of  Burley  wore 
a  dress  of  black  velvet,  with  hat  and  feather  to 
match. 

On  November  1 3  w.as  celebrated  at  Eccleston 
Church,  Chester,  the  marriage  of  Ciptain  ihe  Hon.  C. 
Compton  Cavendish,  loth  Hussars,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Chesham,  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  Constance  Grosvenor, 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.CL 
Shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  the  invited  guests  began  to 
arrive  at  the  church,  the  six  bridesmaids  arriving  iiist 
about  half  past,  when  the  bridegroom  tame,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Captain  Edward  HartotF,  late  loth  Hussars, 
as  best  man,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  R.N.  The  bride,  who  came  from 
Eaton  Hall  with  her  mother,  on  her  arrival  was  received 
by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  her  bridesmaids — 
namely.  Lady  Margaret  Grosvenor,  her  sister  Hon. 
Mary  and  Hon.  Katherine  Cavendish,  sisters  of  the 
bridegroom;  Hon.  Katherine  Bagot,  Miss  Shaw  Stewart, 
and  Miss  Grenfell.  'Fhe  bride  wore  a  dress  of  rich 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  fine  point  d’Angleterre  a 
veil  of  the  same  exquisite  fabric  over  a  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms  and  myrtle  pinned  to  her  hair  by  the 
diamond  star  presented  to  her  by  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Ormonde.  Her  other  ornaments  were 
the  magnificent  diamond  necklace  given  by  the  tenantry 
on  the  Eaton  estate,  the  pearl  bracelet  given  by  Lady 
Chesham,  and  the  diamond  and  pearl  locket  given  her 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Calveley  and  neighbourhood. 
The  religious  service  was  performed  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Grey,  rector  of  Morpeth,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Longueville,  rector  of  Eccleston,  the 
bride  being  given  away  by  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  The  ceremony  over,  the  newly-wedded 
couple,  on  leaving  the  church,  went  to  Eaton  Hall, 
amidst  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  crowd  assembled  about 
the  church  and  its  vicinity.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster  received  a  party  of  about  eighty  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  at  breakfast  at  Eaton  Hall,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  being  served  in  the  Grosvenor  wing.  After 
breakfast  the  newly-married  pair  proceeded  to  Cliveden, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  residence  in  Bucks,  to  spend 
the  honeymoon.  The  Queen  presented  f-ady  Beatrice 
with  a  magnificent  Indian  shawl  -,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  her  ladyship  a  beautiful  gold  bracelet  set  with 
emeralds  and  pearls,  and  to  Captain  Cavendish  a  silver 
loth  Hussar  inkstand  ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  gave  the 
bride  a  diamond  and  pearl  locket ;  Princess  Christian  a 
pair  of  silver  Queen  Anne  candlesticks  and  Princess 
Beatiice  a  diamond  arrow  brooch.  Besides  the  bridal 
gifts  of  great  value  of  the  duke  and  duchess  and  the 
members  of  the  family,  there  were  also  presents  from 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Duchess  Eleanor  of 
Northumberland,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Ormonde,  Earl  and  Countess  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  Earl  and  CountesG  of  Wilton,  the 
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citizens  of  Chester,  the  Duke  of  Westminsters  tenantry 
on  the  Eaton  estate  and  at  Chester,  the  inhabitants  of 
Calveley  and  neighbourhood,  &c. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Markham,  second  daughter  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Markham,  of  Cufforth  Hall,  York¬ 
shire,  with  Mr.  Cecil  Samuda,  son  of  Mr.  Samuda, 


M.P.,  of  Loudwater,  Herts,  is  arranged  to  take  place 
on  the  1 1  th  December,  at  Melton  Mowbray. 

A  marriage  is  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take  place, 
between  Major  Brodigan,  28th  Regiment,  and  Miss 
Alice  Caroline  Burges,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Ynyr  Burges  and  the  late  Lady  Caroline  Burges. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — VARIOUS  STITCHES. 


KGenerdl  Rule. 

N  any  class  of  stitch  whatever  care  should 
1  be  taken  that  the  stitches  are  even  and 
placed  at  equal  distances.  According  to 
the  texture  of  the  work  they  can  be  near 
"  or  far  apart,  so  can  the  work  be  finely  or 
coarsely  done.  When  working  on  fine  linen  the 
necessary  regularity  of  the  stitches  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  counting  the  threads.  To  teach  chil- 
dren  to  work  evenly  it  is  a  good  plan,  and  one 
j.,  that  has  been  adopted  with  much  success  abroad, 
to  have  some  square  pieces  of  different  textures 
y  (white)  made  into  a  small  book,  upon  the  leaves 
of  which  they  can  practise  various  stitches  if 
the  pupils  use  coloured  cotton  the  work  will  be  more 
easily  seen,  and  mistakes  more  readily  pointed  out. 

Fig.  42.  Sl/fi  or  running  stitch,  A. — This  is  done  by 
constantly  running  the  needle  into  the  material  in  front 
of  the  stitch  just  formed,  and  when  the  quality  of  the 
stuff  permits.  Several  stitches  may  be  taken  on  the 
needle  at  the  same  time  before  drawing  the  cotton 
thr^  agh.  This  stitch  is  always  used  instead  of  hemming 
in  making  the  seams  of  a  dress  whether  in  silk  or  woollen 
material.  “  Running  the  seams”  is  proverbial ;  when 
doing  so,  however,  it  is  as  well  to  place  a  back  stitch 
here  and  there  in  order  to  strengthen  the  seam. 

English  stitch,  B. — For  this  the  needle  is  directed  in 
an  upward  direction  on  the  cross,  for  which  reason  it  is 
much  stronger  than  any  other.  Bade  stitch,  C. — This 
is  done  in  two  ways — first,  going  from  right  to  the  left, 
the  needle  stitched  into  the  work  behind  where  it  has 
been  drawn  cut,  in  order  to  take  a  stitch  of  the  same 
size  in  front.  Passing  from  left  to  right  the  needle  is 
inserted  in  front  of  the  stitch  last  formed.  Proceeding 
thus  causes  the  stitch  to  appear  on  the  reverse  side  as 
shown  at  A.  For  this  reason  it  is  frequently  used  for 
turned-down  seams.  Stitching,  E. — This  is  composed 
of  a  row  of  back  stitches  without  any  interval  between 
them,  the  needle  being  at  once  inserted  backwards  into 
the  stitch  just  made  to  be  drawn  out  at  an  equal  distance 
in  front  of  the  stitch  which  has  to  be  formed.  Extreme 
regularity  has  to  be  observed  in  this  class  of  work ; 
this  is  obtained  by  counting  the  threads  of  material  for 
each  stitch,  more  or  less  according  to  the  required  size 
of  the  stitches.  Stitching  is  facilitated  by  drawing  a 
thread  at  the  place  where  the  work  is  intended  to  be. 
If  it  has  to  be  done  on  the  cross  or  in  other  material 


besides  calico  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  tacking  with 
some  bright-coloured  cotton  in  order  to  guide  the  needle, 
but  when  it  has  to  be  straight  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep 
it  perfectly  so  either  by  drawing  out  a  thread  or  by 
making  a  fold  across  the  material.  Hem  stitch,  F. — This 
stitch  is  employed  to  fit  a  hem  in  any  stuff,  the  needle 
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to  be  placed  under  the  materi.1l  to  be  drawn  out  about 
two  threads  above  the  edge.  Side  stitch,  G. — By  the 
help  of  this  stitch  the  folds,  or  rather  the  folded  edges, 
of  two  pieces  of  stuff  are  joined  together  ;  the  stitch  is 
made  slantingly  in  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is  held 
towards  the  worker. 

Sewing  stitch,  H. — This  is  employed  to  join  two 
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edges  of  material.  The  needle  directed  over  the  edges 
stitches  through  the  outer  fold  and  comes  under  that 
which  is  held  nearest  the  worker.  A  depth  of  some 
threads  must  be  observed.  This  stitch  is  always  re¬ 
quired  to  join  the  two  selvages  of  calico  or  other  cloth, 
familiarly  called  seiving  a  seam.  Great  regularity  is 
required  for  the  stitches  of  such  seams.  Overcasting 
or  Oversewing. — Oversewing  is  sewing  with  very  wide 
stitches  to  prevent  the  edges  of  stuff  ravelling  out. 
Herring-h'ie  or  cross-stich,  1. — This  is  used  to  join  two 
edges  of  material,  which,  instead  of  being  folded 
together,  are  laid  one  over  the  other  and  worked  from 
left  to  right,  making  alternately  a  stitch  below  and  one 
above.  The  cross-stitch  is  made  by  the  thread  being 
drawn  out  each  time  above  the  stitch  which  has  just 
been  done.  This  stitch  is  used  particularly  for  making 
flannel  garments.  Button-hole  stitch,  J. — A  straight 
slit  having  been  cut  for  the  button-hole — and  it  is  of 


advantage  in  order  to  strengthen  the  work  to  run  two 
threads,  one  below  and  one  above  the  hole — when  this 
is  done  the  stitches  are  taken  from  left  to  right  in  the 
slit  of  the  button-hole  to  be  drawn  out  behind  the 
tracing  at  the  upper  end  and  making  the  thread  form  a 
species  of  knot.  This  is  done  either  by  holding  it  with 
the  thumb  below  the  needle  or  in  casting  it  upwards 
the  thread  is  drawn  out  gently  towards  the  slit  upon 
the  edges  of  which  the  knots  ought  to  be  formed.  It 
is  of  importance  to  remember  when  making  button¬ 
holes  to  place  some  stitches  at  either  end  of  the  hole 
so  as  to  give  it  a  nice  appearance,  and  also  to  insure 
its  wearing  well.  In  needlework  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  make  a  button-hole  properly,  especially 
in  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  it  being  easier  to  form  them  in 
linen  or  calico  to  any  other  material.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  back  and  front  of 
the  button-hole.  This  stitch  is  also  used  for  wearing 
eyelet-holes,  loops,  &c.  The  eyelet-hole  is  a  round 
hole  pierced  with  a  stiletto.  It  is  prepared  for  working 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  button-hole,  having  a  thread 
run  round  below  and  above  the  hole  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  work  and  to  guide  the  stitch.  Loops. — 
A  loop  is  made  of  three  or  four  stitches  of  the  same 
length  done  one  over  the  other.  All  these  threads  are 
taken  at  once  and  worked  together  with  the  button-hole 
stitch.  These  loops  are  used  to  hold  hooks  or  small 
buttons.  Chain  stitch,  K. — This  is  done  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  stitches  are  like  rings  chained  together. 
The  needle  is  held  straight,  and  always  placed  in  the 
last  ring  or  stitch  to  be  drawn  out  an  equal  distance 
to  the  length  of  the  following  ring ;  the  cotton  is  to 
be  held  below  the  needle. 

CHAPTER  XV. — VARIOUS  SEAMS. 

The  various  stitches  just  explained  serve  to  make 
different  classes  of  seams,  which  can  be  called  simple 
or  double.  A  simple  seam  is  that  which  is  finished  at 


once — for  example,  the  hem  of  a  handkerchief  or  any 
garment.  Double  seams  and  oversewing  exact  double 
work.  The  former  are  frequently  made  with  two 
sorts  of  stitches,  such  as  turned-down  seams,  those 
turned  up  and  those  flattened  out,  &c. 

A  turned-down  seam  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
give  extra  finish  to  any  work.  Two  pieces  of  material 
are  joined  so  that  one  side  is  higher  than  the  other. 
One  side  of  the  seam  is  made  either  by  the  “  English 
stitch,”  15,  or  by  running  stitch,  A.  .When  this  is  done 
the  material  is  unfolded,  so  as  to  flatten  out  the  sewing, 
then  the  longer  side  is  turned  down  in  a  tiny  fold  and 
hemmed.  These  seams,  which  are  as  much  flattened 
as  possible,  are  made,  with  few  exceptions,  very  narrow. 

A  turned-up  or  French  seam. — This  is  used  in  fine 
linen  and  light  stuffs.  Two  pieces  of  material  are  joined 
together  near  the  edge.  A  running  or  slip  stitch  is  used. 
When  this  seam  is  finished  the  work  is  turned  so  as  to 
make  a  similar  seam  at  the  back  and  close  to  the  first. 
These  seams  are  often  employed  for  the  bodies  of  habit- 
shirts,  sleeves,  &c. 

Flattened  seams. — These  are  employed  less  in  linen 
than  in  making  garments.  After  the  two  pieces  of  stuff 
are  joined,  whether  by  a  simple  running  or  by  a  back 
stitch  (the  latter  is  far  better  for  making  bodies,  &c.), 
they  are  opened  and  the  garment  laid  upon  an  ironing- 
board  and  a  hot  iron  is  passed  quickly  over  them. 
In  the  case  of  a  thin  material  this  process  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  appearance  of  the  work.  When  this  is  done 
the  edges  of  the  seams  are  fixed  to  the  garment  in 
question  in  various  ways.  It  ^is  best  to  use  a  cross- 
stitch  or  to  run  them  down,  taking  care,  however, 
that  the  stitches  don’t  go  through  to  the  right 
side  of  the  article.  Sometimes  the  edges  are  covered 
by  a  narrow  ribbon  being  run  on  to  the  selvages  of 
both  sides  above  the  seam.  To  do  this  both  sides  of  the 
stuff  are  brought  together  and  the  ribbon  sewn  over 
them.  This  is  frequently  done  to  cover  the  seams  of 
jackets  (which  are  not  lined).  After  they  have  been 
ironed  out  the  rough  edges  are  drawn  up  together  and 
the  ribbon  bound  down  on  each  side  over  them.  Some¬ 
times  the  edges  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  ribbon 
being  sewn  over  the  seam  itself.  This  is  useful  for 
seams  on  the  cross.  The  seams  of  shirts,  chemises, 
and  underlinen,  without  they  are  sewn  together,  are 
made  by  simply  running  the  widths  together  and  hem¬ 
ming  or  “  felling”  them  down.  A  double  hem  cr  hemmed 
seam  is  employed  to  join  two  pieces  of  material  of  mode¬ 
rate  thickness,  folding  them  down  together,  and  at  once 
hemming  the  seam,  dispensing  with  any  other  stitch. 
Rolled  hem. — This  is  made  in  fine  linen,  light  stuffs,  &c. 
This  hem  is  prepared  as  required — that  is  to  say,  by 
rolling  the  edge  of  the  material  between  the  fingers 
while  sewing.  Whipped  scroll. — This  is  prepared  like 
the  foregoing  hem  ;  the  difference  exists  in  working  the 
needle  over  the  edge,  so  as  to  take  several  stitches  at 
the  same  time.  This  “  whipping"  is  generally  used 
to  make  tiny  frills  for  shirts,  &c.,  as  the  thread,  if  taken 
loosely,  can  be  drawn  up  to  form  a  gathering.  Gather¬ 
ing  is  formed  by  a  running  stitch,  A.  These  stitches 
for  running  cannot  be  too  regularly  made,  but  are  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  materi.il. 
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One  needleful  of  thread  is  alone  used  to  make  a  gather¬ 
ing,  This  is  never  broken  off  until  the  running  is 
finished.  This  work  exacts  a  certain  amount  of  skill, 
because,  while  making  the  needle  run  in  front,  the 
back  stitches  are  thrown  off  as  they  amass  themselves. 

When  the  gathering  is  of  requisite  length  it  is  firmly 
fastened  off  at  the  end.  This  must  be  carefully  seen 
to,  as  few  things  are  more  irritating  than  for  the  thread 
to  run  back  and  all  the  work  to  come  undone.  The 
running  must  be  graduated,  it  being  above  all  necessary 
to  equalise  the  gathering.  This  is  done  by  taking  a 
strong  needle  or  pin  and  stroking  down  each  pleat 
of  the  gathering  separately,  so  that  it  is  all  equally 
divided. 

Double  gathering. — This  consists  of  two  or  more  rows 
of  simple  gathering  more  or  less  apart,  the  stitches  of 
which  are  exactly  over  each  pujing.  This  is  made  like 
double  gathering,  but  leaving  a  greater  interval  between 
the  rows  of  gathering,  the  stitches  of  which  go  the 
reverse  way — />.,  one  line  is  run  in  one  direction,  and 
the  lower  commencing  at  the  reverse  end. 

Sewing  on  strings,  buttons,  hooks,  ^‘c. — In  order  to  sew 
on  these  different  fastenings  we  will  give  as  a  general 
rule  that  it  is  as  well  to  use  very  strong  cotton,  in  order 
to  avoid  making  an  infinite  number  of  stitches.  Strings 
are  turned  in  at  the  end,  which  has  to  be  fastened  down 
and  stitched  simply  round  the  edge  of  the  fold,  and 
which  should  form  a  little  square. 

Buttons  being  so  various  exact  different  ways  of 
fastening.  For  those  having  holes — pearl  shirt-buttons. 
&c.,  and  also  linen  buttons — it  is  sufficient  to  pass 
the  thread  several  times  through  the  holes  of  the 
material,  winding  it  several  times  round  the  buttons, 
and  fastening  it  off  at  the  back  of  the  garment.  Some 
buttons  are  made  with  “  tails’’  either  of  the  same  stuff 
of  in  metal.  If  the  material  is  not  strong  it  is  requisite 
that  a  round  piece  of  lining  corresponding  to  each  button 
be  fixed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  material.  This  must 
be  fastened  to  the  stuff  by  a  series  of  back  stitches. 
To  this  the  button  must  be  attached  by  stitching  taken 
to  the  outer  part  of  each  little  round  piece.  When  the 
button  is  firmly  sewn  the  thread  is  fastened  off  at  the 
back. 


Mechanical  wjrk. — Fig.  q.3*  The  use  of  sewing- 
machines  spreads  more  and  more.  We  cannot,  therefore 
refrain  from  giving  some  explanation  upon  their  emploj  - 


Fig-  43- 

ment,  without  entering  into  the  many  varieties  which 
the  different  perfections  of  mechanism  have  produced. 
Stitching  is  the  usual  stitch  in  vogue  in  all  machines. 
It  will  be  easily  seen,  and  our  readers  must  often  have 
had  convincing  proof,  that  the  stitching  done  by  a 
machine  is  far  preferable  to  that  done  by  hand  (as  above 
explained),  especially  in  the  case  of  flounces  for  dresses, 
&c.,  the  stitch  being  more  perfect  and  solid.  It  must 
be  seen,  however,  that  no  matter  how  perfect  a  machine 
is  it  can  only  fulfil  a  small  part  of  the  requirements  of 
a  family.  In  order  to  utilise  it  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  how  to  sew,  but,  .above  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  to  cut  out  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  making 
clothes.  No  machine  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  to 
obviate  this  important  knowledge.  While  it  is  often 
seen  that  workwomen,  so  apt  with  their  fingers,  do 
not  know  how  to  make  their  own  clothes,  this  ignorance 
is  frequently  met  with  in  families,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
lower  classes.  It  is  therefore  indispensable,  in  order 
to  make  a  sewing-machine  a  profitable  possession  to  its 
owner,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cutting  and 
fitting  of  things  should  be  acquired.  The  sewing- 
machine  was  originally  intended  and  invented  in  order 
to  assist  hand-work,  permitting  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  work,  whilst  shortening  the  time  which  the 
same  amount  would  have  taken. 


HOW  CANST  THOU  SLEEP  IN  QUIET? 

How  canst  thou  sleep  in  quiet, 

’Mid  the  living  while  I  remain  ? 

Returneth  the  ancient  anger. 

Then  shall  I  break  my  chain  ! 

Hast  heard  the  ancient  ditty 

That  tells  how  a  dead  man  hied. 

And  brought  his  love  at  midnight 
To  sleep  in  the  grave  by  ’s  side? 

Thou  sweetest  among  the  maidens. 

Thou  fairest,  credit  me, 

I  live,  and  I  am  stronger 
Than  ever  the  dead  can  be. 
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%*  It  is  absolutely  neoeesary  Uiat  those  who  present  tbemselTes  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  deiui-tment — to  be  addressed  to  the 
EoiToa  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domkstic  Magazine. 

To  CosaESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Double  Acrostic. 

Our  third  scries  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  begins  in  the  present 
number.  A  copy  of  the  Englisiiwouan’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
bo  sent  free  of  charge  for  twelve  months  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess 
accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the  series. 

The  result  will  be  published  in  our  June  number,  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  announced. 

Answers  must  he  sent  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  The  soln* 
tion  of  the  Aorostio  that  appears  in  this  number  will  be  given  in 
.Tanuary,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  guessing  all 
the  lights. 

The  result  of  the  competition  for  the  last  series  of  six  will  be 
announced  in  our  February  number. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  Xo.  XIII. 

A  thing  that’s  heard  of,  read  of,  seldom  seen. 

One  doubts  at  times  if  it  has  ever  been. 

1 .  This  is  a  name  well  known  in  modem  story. 

Its  owner’s  skill  had  won  a  meed  of  glory. 

2.  These  the  initials  of  two  champions  knightly, 

Whose  zealous  followers,  or  wrong  or  rightly, 

Extolled  them  with  extreme  culoginm  rather. 

3.  The  name  of  modem  writers,  son  and  father. 

4.  King  of  my  class,  I  know  no  other  ’ology. 

But  something  of  my  own,  that’s  ornithology. 

Allegka. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  Xo.  X. 

(SEPfEMBER  Number.) 

1.  B  Bab  B 

2.  U  Undergo  O 

3.  8  Seed  1) 

4.  Y  Yesterday  Y 

No  absolutely  correct  sulntious  to  this  Acrostic  have  been  received. 
“  Carlist,”  however,  is  wrong  only  in  one  light,  the  third.  In  reply  to 
her  question  as  to  Light  No.  C  of  Acrostic  IX.  the  “  letterless  in  Italy’* 
refers  to  the  word  Napless,  from  which,  if  the  last  letter  be  taken 
away,  Naples,  a  town  of  Italy,  remains. 

Work-Table. 

Query  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Could  you  give  me  some 
advice  about  the  renovation  of  a  dinner  silk  P  It  is  a  lovely  shade  of 
the  palest  green,  made  with  a  fan  train  trimmed  with  pleatings,  and  a 
tablicr  of  matelassc  silk,  caught  at  the  back  with  a  sash.  It  has  a 
short  jacket  body,  and  is  still  very  good,  but  is  very  dirty  at  the  foot 
of  the  skirt.  I  wish  it  entirely  altered,  as  I  have  worn  it  often,  but 
with  as  little  expense  os  possible.  Would  black  velvet  be  pretty,  or 
cream-coloured  cashmere  ?  Also,  how  could  it  bo  made  up,  and  at 
what  cost  ?’’  [Made  up  as  a  lo'>g  tablior  over  a  train  of  black  velvet 
and  a  new  and  fashionable  bodice  with  long  basque  made  out  of  the 
roatelasse  silk  tablier,  your  dress  would  look  lovely.  You  would  thug 
be  able  to  cut  away  all  the  soiled  portion,  and  the  dress  would  be  like 
a  new  one.  The  sleeves  yon  have  at  present  would  probably  do  again. 
The  only  additional  cost  would  he  that  of  the  black  velvet  or  velveteen 
train,  which  would  be  useful  with  other  dresses.  A  train  of  very  dark 
green  velvet  or  velveteen  would  look  even  better  than  the  black,  but 
this  could  not  so  easily  be  utilised  in  other  ways.  If  you  have  this  I 
should  advise  sleeves  of  the  dork  green,  either  very  tight  and  closed  at 
the  wrist,  with  tece  turned  up  over  them,  or  made  Marquise  shape — 
that  is,  tight  to  the  elbow  and  then  trimmed  with  frills  of  the  velvet, 
pale  green  silk,  tulle  or  lisse,  and  lace. 


Hydrophobia. 

A  Subscriber  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Many  thanks  for 
the  advice  given  in  your  last  number  as  to  the  best  steps  to  take  in 
case  of  a  bite  from  a  dog.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  dog  need  not  be  >*iad  fer 
his  bite  to  cause  hyilmphobia  ?’’  [It  is  supposed  that  a  bite  from  a 
dog  that  is  not  mad  may  cause  hydrophobia,  since  poison  from  any 
garbage  that  the  animal  may  have  been  eating  can  be  conveyed  into 
the  system  of  the  person  bitten.  It  is  well  to  cauterise  in  any  case, 
as  one  can  seldom  bo  sure  that  the  dog  is  not  mad.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  rabies,  the  symptoms  arc  sometimes  very  slight.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  has  sent  to  a  daily  paper  the  following  extract  from  the  note¬ 
book  of  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  the  writer’s  great-uncle : — 
"  Having  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  which  died  of  hydrophobia  only 
twenty-four  hours  after  1  i-eccived  the  wound,  1  poured  into  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  In  the  coarse  of  ten  minutes  the 
wound  was  such  that  I  supposed  there  could  be  no  danger  of  the 
infectious  m.atter  being  absorbed.  I  then  washed  the  place  with  a 
dilate  alkaline  liquor  to  neutralise  the  acid,  to  prevent  any  further 
action.  Dressing  the  part  with  simple  dressings,  it  healed  within  a 
fortnight.  This  treatment  was  applied  to  two  horses  which  were 
bitten,  and  they  recovered.  A  pig  was  bitten  at  the  same  time,  and, 
not  having  these  mc.ins  used,  died  mad.’’ 

Deaf  Cats. 

Mb.  Lawson  Tait  writes  as  follows  to  the  editor  of  the  Pail  Mall 
Uazette: — “Sir, — In  your  third  article  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  book  yon 
notice  that  the  author  formerly  believed  the  occasional  deafness  in  cats 
to  be  associated  with  the  occurrence  in  them  of  blue  eyes,  but  that 
now  ho  has  modified  his  opinion  on  the  point.  About  five  years  ago  f 
saw  two  white  cats  at  the  Edinburgh  Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  one  of 
which,  a  male,  was  perfectly  deaf,  while  the  other,  a  female,  and,  I 
think,  with  blue  eyes,  could  hear  perfectly  well.  Since  then  I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  this  point,  and  have  found  that  deafness  in  cats 
is  entirely  confined  to  males  with  a  perfectly  white  fur.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  blue  eyes  has 
any  relation  to  the  deafness,  as  I  have  only  met  with  two  cats  which, 
had  them,  but  with  more  than  a  dozen  which  were  deaf.’’ 

Cooking  Bees. 

Rose;tta  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  have  copied  onttlic 
following  suggestion,  and  send  it  to  you  fur  your  Conversazione,  as  it 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  I  think  it  is  a  capital  idea,  and 
might  be  carried  out  and  enlarged  upon  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

‘  I  will  describe  a  very  successful  cooking  bee  1  was  at  last  winter. 
'Twelve  ladies  cooked  the  dinner  at  a  gentleman’s  bouse.  A  meeting 
had  been  held  previously,  at  which  the  bill  of  fare  was  decided  011 ; 
each  lady  was  to  cixik  two  dishes.  They  met  at  10  a.m.,  dined  early, 
did  not  forget  their  five  o’clock  cup  of  tea,  and  were  ready  to  serve 
the  dinner  at  6.30,  when  twelve  gentlemen  sat  down  to  partake  of  it. 
The  ladies  waited  four  at  a  time.  The  menu  was  as  follows  :— Pilh'ts 
of  soles,  rissoles  of  cod,  lobster  cutlets,  oyster  patties,  curried  rabbit, 
lieef  rissoles,  vol-au-vent,  scalloped  artichokes,  qucneUcs,  devillcNl 
turkey,  Marlborough  pudding,  apple  tart,  pomme  clair  (r),  orange 
jelly,  Swiss  cteim,  meringues,  cheese  straws,  ramekins,  Welsh  rabbit, 
devilled  herrings,  bread,  potatoes,  Ac.  There  was  no  soup,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  could  not  bo  made  in  the  day.  The  ladies  cooked  in 
holland  aprons  and  sleeves,  and  waited  in  dauity  muslin  aprons  and 
caps;  of  course,  the  waiting  could  only  be  done  where  all  were  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  After  dinner  a  dance  finished  the  evening.  Not  one 
dish  was  a  failure,  and  most  were  as  good  as  could  be  bad  at  a  first- 
rate  London  club.’  ’’ 

The  Chimney-pot  Hat. 

A  WRITER  io  Lciulon  follows  in  the  track  of  Carlyle  in  his  Saetor 
Itesartus,  and  gives  us  the  social  aspect  of  the  uncomfortable  mascnliue 
headgear  of  the  present  century : — “  The  chimney-pot  hat  is,”  he  says, 
“  the  great,  the  sovereign  symbol  of  modern  sociology.  It  is  clumsy, 
ugly,  and  uncomfortable ;  you  can  neither  sit  on  it,  nor  nsc  it  as  a 
pillow,  nor  depend  on  it  as  a  helmet ;  it  will  spoil  in  ruin  or  snow, 
and  it  is  powerless  to  preserve  yon  from  sunstroke.  You  can  use  it  as 
a  reoeptabic  for  your  pocket-handkerchief,  it  is  true ;  it  will  even 
serve  you  as  a  desk  on  which  yon  can  jot  down  an  idea  or  cast  up  a 
little  column  of  figures ;  but  there  its  usefuluoss  is  ended.  And  yet 
life,  os  we  live  it — at  worst  a  problem  in  monetary  arithmetic — is  at 
best  a  straggle  for  the  chimney-pot.  For  the  right  of  wearing  it  at 
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leant  one  Jay  of  tbe  weeir,  the  honest  poor  man  sweats  from  dawn 
till  dosk  in  the  eyes  of  Phoebus,  and  is  encouraged  thereto  by  his 
earnest  helpmeet.  To  achieve  it  the  indomitable  energy  that  comes 
to  Tiondon  with  as.  6d.  in  its  pocket  sets  seriously  to  work,  and 
drudges  at  its  ledger  eight  hoars  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  while  the 
weakling  of  loose  principles  and  large  appetite  makes  free  with  his 
iHMter’s  cash  for  its  sake,  and  is  presently  handed  over  to  the  police 
a  sort  of  topsy-turvy  martyr  in  its  cause.  The  prince  countenances  it, 
fhe  pew  can  afford  to  dally  with  it,  the  poet  (who  is  merely  a  man  of 
business  with  an  abnormal  intellectual  quality)  affects  to  make  light 
of  it,  but  is  in  secret  its  worshipper ;  to  the  common  merchant  it  is  os 
a  diadem  ;  the  artisan  is  for  the  nonce  ennobled  with  it,  the  school¬ 
boy  dreams  of  it,  the  peasant  aspires  to  it.  Symbolicalty,5t  is  the 
solar  centre  of  the  social  universe.  It  is  the  oiiflamme  of  Philistia, 
the  crown  imperial  of  respectability,  the  scutcheon  of  implacable 
sobriety.  An  influx  of  wideawakes  would  mean  nothing  more  or 
less  than  anarchy — anarchy  red,  furious,  detestable,  incurious  of 
appearaiiros,  given  to  the  use  of  light  words  and  to  the  harbouring  of 
disreputable  thoughts;  anarchy  the  boy-Titan,  big,  brutal,  merciless, 
•young  and  unashamed  of  his  youth.” 

A  Plea  for  the  Birds. 

Parmfrs  raise  a  great  cry  against  the  sparrows ;  no  doubt  they  do 
levy  some  black  mail  from  the  com,  but  the  far  greater  portion  of 
‘their  food  is  really  derived  from  injurious  insects,  and  all  the  food 
they  feed  their  young  with  comes  from  the  tribe  of  insect  life.  Rooks, 
too,  make  us  pay  moderately  for  their  services,  but  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  I  believe  every  bird,  except  the  pigeon,  is  an 
insect-eater,  more  or  less.  Look  at  the  hedge-sparrows.  I  wish  I 
could  remember  the  number  of  insects  found  in  the  stomach  of  five 
of  these  little  birds,  but  I  know  that  5,4^2  was  the  amount  discovered 
in  ten  swallows,  thus  giving  each  bird  548.  Wrens,  larks,  wood- 
pigoons,  wagtails,  blackcaps,  redstarts,  our  friendly  robin,  woodpeckers, 
and  nightingales  do  like  good  sen  ice,  not  forgetting  onr  night  birds, 
owls,  and  the  poor  little  bats,  whom  all  ignorant  people  persecute. 

T  wrill  only  take  one  grub  as  an  example  of  mischief  done  by  insects, 
and  that  shall  be  the  cockchafer,  who  deposits  from  seventy  to  a 
hundred  eggs  at  a  time,  and  these  are  soon  transformed  into  white 
grubs,  which  live  for  two  years  or  more  on  the  roots  of  our  most 
valuable  vegetables.  A  tree  in  our  garden  was  infested  by  caterpillars. 
'I'his  summer  they  came  out  of  nests  like  spiders’  webs,  and  let  them¬ 
selves  down  by  a  line  which  they  spun  out  of  their  own  bodies.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  them ;  there  were  some  thousands  on  and 
about  this  one  tree.  Well,  the  birds  found  them  out  (hedge-sparrows, 
tinohos,  robins),  and  very  soon  made  a  clearance.  They  came  boldly 
while  wo  sat  near,  and  picked  up  the  (to  them)  dainty  morsels.  All 
Ix'l  vanished  before  night. 

Weak  Spines. 

Kat.LOW  SuFFEKE*  writes — “Madam, — In  your  Magasinc  for 
October,  a  correspondent,  A.  H.,  asks  whether  there  is  any  simple 
r^medv  or  support  for  weak  spines.  I  have  had  great  weakness  in 
the  si''UO  for  some  few  years,  and  have  lately  been  recommended  to 
wjar,  continuously,  ‘  Roper’s  Royal  Rath  Plaisters’  (on  red  at 
IS.  I  Id.  each).  This  I  find  gives  great  support,  enabling  me  to  work 
'withont  Uie  depressing  sensation  of  being  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  my  body.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  weakness  will  be  cured,  but 
the  comfort  and  support  given  are  worth  spending  las.  or  13s.  a  year 
'for  it.  If  A  B.  would,  in  addition,  lie  down  for  about  half  an  hour 
at  midday;  with  back  perfectly  flat,  and  keeping  quite  still,  she  would 
derive  benefit.  A  loose  piece  of  calico  had  better  be  suspended  from 
the  i.lisu1ders,  to  cover  the  back,  as  the  plaister  moves  a  little  some- 
I  .mcs,  and  the  composition  gets  on  underlinen,  leaving  a  stain.” 

Up  with  the  Lark?  or,  Up  with  the  Greenfinch? 

A  ruBNCn  ornithologist  (says  the  .‘Scientific  American)  has  lately 
been  investigathig  the  question  of  at  what  hour  in  summer  the  com¬ 
monest  small  birds  wake  up  and  sing.  lie  states  that  the  greenfinch 
in  the  earliest  riser,  as  it  pipes  as  early  as  half-past  one  in  the  morning, 
and  at  about  half- past  two  the  blackcap  bcgpns.  It  is  nearly  four 
o’clock,  and  the  sun  is  well  above  the  horizon,  before  the  first  real 
songster  appears  in  the  person  of  the  blackbird.  He  is  hoard  half-an- 
hour  before  the  thrnsh ;  and  the  chirp  of  the  robin  begins  at  about 
tbe  same  length  of  time  before  that  of  the  wren.  Finally,  the  house 
spirvow  and  the  tomtit  occupy  the  last  place  on  the  list.  This  inves¬ 


tigation  has  altogether  ruined  the  lark’s  reputation  for  early  rising. 
That  much-celebrated  bird  is  quite  a  sluggard,  as  it  does  not  rise 
until  long  after  the  chaffinches,  linnets,  and  a  n  amber  of  hedge-row 
birds  have  been  up  and  about. 

Chesterfield  Boots. 

Ann'E  of  Geiersteik.— The  address  for  the  Chesterfield  Boots 
made  with  springs  is  494,  Oxford-street.  The  spring  makes  the  boot 
fit  closely  to  the  foot  under  the  instep,  and  also  assists  in  keeping  the 
boot  in  shape.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  improvement  to  the  shape 
of  the  foot,  and  is  very  comfortable.  Tight  boots  are  a  very  groat 
mistake ;  they  do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  foot,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  walk  gracefully  in  them ;  besides,  they  entail  suffering 
and  distortion  of  various  kinds.  With  the  springs  a  larger  boot  may 
be  worn,  since  the  perfection  of  shape  makes  the  foot  look  smaller. 

Training  Schools,  &c. 

To  Ada  Nktta. — The  most  complete  answer  to  your  question  is 
obtained  by  quoting  the  list  of  Training  Schools  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  girls  that  appears  in  each  number  of  the  TFbntan’s  Gazette, 
a  journal  full  of  useful  information  : — 

Art. — 123  Art  Schools  and  460  Art  Night-classes  are  conducted 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  For 
list  and  regulations  of  those  see  Art  Directory,  price  6d.,  obtainable 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  South  Kensington,  London, 

8.W. 

Queen’s  Institute,  25,  Molesworth-street,  Dublin.  Comprises 
Government  School  of  Art  and  Technical  Schools,  which  instruct  in 
painting  on  china  and  ivory,  illuminating,  enamelling,  carving  in  wood, 
coral,  ivory,  engraving  on  wood,  needlework  and  cutting  out,  sewing- 
machine,  lace  embroidery.  Also  in  elocution,  law-writing,  book¬ 
keeping,  telegraph  and  short-hand.  Also  in  music,  harmony,  and 
part  singing. 

Ladies’  Dressmaking  and  Art  Embroidery  Association,  42,  Somer¬ 
set-street,  Portman-square,  W.  A  School  for  instructing  Gentlewomen 
in  these  trades,  and  the  workers  attend  daily  from  9.30  to  6.  Weekly 
Classes  for  Cutting-out  Drosses,  Plain  Needlework,  and  Art  Em- 
broidery.  Six  Lessons  for  One  Guinea.  lion.  Sec.,  Miss  M.  E. 
Phillips. 

Medicine. — The  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  30,  llen- 
riette-street,  Brunswick-siiuarc.  Miss  Heaton.  4  years’  course ;  two 
sessions  in  year. 

Eletnentary  Tleac/iiiij.— Bishop  Otter’s  Memorial  College,  Chi¬ 
chester,  trains  Ladies  for  this  profession.  Principal,  Miss  Trevor. 
Annual  fees  £20  to  £35.  Course  2  years,  with  winter  and  summer 
vacation.  For  list  of  other  Female  Training  Colleges  recognised  by 
Government  see  p.  70  of  Handbook  of  Women’s  Work,  published  by 
Hatchards,  price  is.  Fees  of  these  vary  from  free  admission  to  £6 
annually. 

Plan  JVacing. — Instruction  in  this  and  other  work  connected  with 
an  Architect’s  profession,  42,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster.  Miss 
Crosby. 

Law  Copying. — Instruction  and  employment  in.  12,  Portiigal- 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn.  !Mrs.  Sunter.  Fee,  5  Guineas. 

Women’s  Printing  Society  (Limited),  38,  Castle-street,  Holborn. 
Trains  and  employs  women  in  type-setting  and  light  printing,  and 
executes  trade  work  to  order.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Paterson. 

Coofccn/.— National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  Exhibition-road, 

South  Kensington,  S.W.  Course,  12  weeks.  Fee,  10  Guineas. 

Mrs.  Clarke. 

Northern  Union  of  Training  Schools  for  Cookery.  Course,  4  months. 

Fees,  6  to  8  Guineas.  Centres  as  follows : — 

Yorkshire— including  Leeds,  Halifax,  York,  Wakefield. 

Liverpool— including  Southport,  Warrington. 

Edinburgh.  Glasgow.  Manchester.  Leamington.  Bolton. 

Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  F.  L.  Calder,  49,  Canning-street,  Liverpool. 

Nurstny.— (Regulations  of  those  Schools  of  Nursing  marked  with  a 
•  wiU  be  found  in  the  IFomau’s  Gazette  for  1S76  for  the  months 
named.) 

•Nightingale  School,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Westminster-bridge, 

S.E.  B.  Bonham-Carter,  Esq.,  91,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park,  IV. 

( W.  G.  for  May.) 

•British  Nnrsing  Association,  3 a,  Cambridge-place,  Paddington. 

•Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray’s-inn-road.  ( iK.  G.  for  June.) 

Westminster  Training  School.  Miss  .Merryweather.  8,  Broad 
Sanctuary,  S.W. 

•Westminster  Hospital.  (IF.  G.  for  September.) 

•St.  John’s  House,  8,  Norfolk-stroet,  Strand.  The  Sunerlor 
(W.  G.  for  September.)  ‘'>uperior.  ^ 

King’s  College  and  Charing-eross  lIo.spital8. 

Institution  for  Training  and  Supplying  Nurses  for  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disorders,  i.  King-street,  GrosTenor-square.  Probation, 
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3  mouths.  Fee,  £1  njturueJ  011  enfrasemeut.  Charge  for  Nurses, 
from  £i  13.  per  week,  with  travelling,  laundry,  &c. 

Mrs.  Fry’s  Nursing  Sisters’  Institution,  Devonshire-sfjuare,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  E.C. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  Institution  for  the  Supply  of  Trained 
Nurses,  3,  Delaraere-crescent,  Paddington.  Miss  Hilliard.  Fee  for 
Nurses’  services,  i  to  guineas  weekly,  travelling  erpenses,  and 
washing. 

The  Deaconess  Institution  and  Training  Hospital,  The  Green, 
Tottenham,  London,  N.,  trains  Christian  Women  who  propose  to 
become  Deaconesses  gratuitously  in  the  care  of  the  Sick,  and  supplies 
them  as  Nurses  to  Public  Institutions  at  £12  yearly,  and  in  private 
families  without  charge,  but  with  all  expenses  paid. 

Dinner  Dress. 

Bertha  writes — “Madam, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  m 
your  next  month’s  number  a  suitable  dinner  dress  for  a  married  lady 
of  twenty  ?  Would  a  black  silk  dress,  made  V -  shape,  and  with  elbow 
sleeves,  be  dressy  enough  to  dine  at  Lord  R.’s  house,  with  sixty 
guests?’’  [If  the  silk  is  very  good  and  very  well  made,  and  if  you 
wear  very  good  lace  with  it,  it  will  do.] 

Miscellaneous. 

The  following  extract  from  Land  and  Water,  which  improves  with 
almost  every  issue,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  “  Con¬ 
versazione  :’’ — “  A  Fern  Bouquet. — Flowers  are  scarce.  Some  writers 
have  called  it  ‘ a  flowerless  season,’ others ‘a  roseless  summer,’ this 
year  of  1877,  so  I  will  describe  a  foliage  bouquet  which  I  lately  saw  in 
a  friend’s  house.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  ferns,  with  the  addition 
of  two  lovely  dark  begonia  leaves,  one  crimson-veined,  white-spotted 
caladium,  and  a  few  sprays  of  pinkish,  wax-like  heath.  There  were 
only  five  fronds  in  the  collection,  but  they  were  very  choice.  One  was 
a  graceful  Adiantum  formosum,  the  other  A.  Davallia  canariensis, 
and  the  three  remaining  ones  were  different  sorts  of  Pteris;  their 
botanical  names  I  did  not  know,  but  one  had  a  silvery  vein  running 
through  it.  The  vase  in  which  this  bouquet  stood  was  of  engraved 
crystal,  and  the  effect  was  perfect.  It  set  me  thinking  of  our  own 
wayside  hedgerow  ferns,  and  early  next  morning  I  set  off  to  make  a 
collection.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  materials,  and  I  soon  returned 
with  a  small  basketful — the  elegant  fronds  of  the  lady  fern  (Athyrium 
felix). 

“  ‘  Oh,  not  by  bum,  in  wood,  or  viile 
Grows  anything  so  fair’ 

as  these  pale  green,  graceful,  deeply-cut  leaves,  unless  it  be  the 
maiden-liair  fern,  and  as  that  does  not  grow  wild  in  this  part  of 
England,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  various  kinds  of  polypody, 
horsetails,  Felix  mas  (male  fern),  delicate  spleenworts,  and  magnificent 
tufts  of  harts’  tongue,  some  of  the  fronds  of  the  last-named  being  so 
curled  at  the  margin  that  they  resembled  a  fringe  of  dark,  glossy 
green.  I  filled  two  vases  with  these  ferns,  giving  just  a  dash  of  colour 
to  one  by  inserting  a  few  sprays  of  the  pink  heath,  that  grows  among 
the  ling  on  the  moorland,  and  adding  to  the  cool  appearance  of  the 
other  by  mingling  a  spray  or  two  of  the  suowberry  bloom  with  the 
dark  fronds  of  the  Scolopendrium,  Give  me  for  summer  decoration, 
when  daylight  prevails,  wild  flowers  on  the  table  ;  .and  in  the  winter 
months  ripe  autumnal  berries,  which,  if  gathered  at  the  right  time, 
will  last  a  considerable  while,  and  when  intermixed  with  the  leaves  of 
various  evergreen  shrubs,  impart,  under  artificial  light,  some  genial 
warmth  of  colouring  to  the  snowy  damask  and  cold,  colourless  glass. 
No  one  who  lives  in  the  country  need  ever  lack,  summer  or  winter, 
attractive  bouquets.” 

£.  G,  writes — “  Madam, — Will  you  bo  very  kind  once  more,  and 
tell  one  of  your  old  inquiring  subscribers  i.  'The  meaning  of  ‘  ndo 
Latin  f  i.  Somcth'ng  about  the  Stahat  Mater,  what  it  is,  and  who 
wrote  it  ?  3.  The  meaning  of  an  italicised  letter  in  a  word  ?  4.  Why 
is  one  of  the  English  kings  called  ‘  our  Angovine  king  ?’  (Henry  II.) 
5.  'The  meaningof  jwnajenariaji  6.  Who  wrote  ‘  La  Marseillaise  ?’ 
7.  Who  were  the  ‘seven  wise  men  of  Greece?”’  [i.  I  have  never 
seen  the  word,  nor  has  any  one  whom  I  have  asked.  It  would  assist 
us  if  yon  would  give  us  the  context  in  such  cases.  “  Neo”  means 
“  new,”  as  in  “  neophyte,”  but  the  accent  is  puzzling,  2.  The  Stabat 
Mater  is  an  oratorio,  and  was  composed  by  Rossini.  3.  This  may 
have  various  meanings.  If  the  mode  of  spelling  a  word  is  disputed, 
the  disputants  sometimes  italicise  the  doubtful  letter.  In  solutions 
of  a  particular  form  of  acrostic  the  letters  forming  the  word  are 

talioised.  Sometimes,  also,  when  a  word  is  quoted,  to  show  a  blunder 
in  spelling,  the  wrong  letter  is  italicised.  4.  “Angovine”  means  “  from 


Anjou.”  5.  A  person  ninety  years  old.  6.  Ronget  de  Lisle.  7.  Bias, 
Chilo,  Cleobulus,  Periander,  Pittacus,  Solon,  and  Thales. 

Mabah  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the 
inclosed  lines,  hoping  that  you  may  think  them  worth  insertion  in  the 
E.N’glishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  You  answer  your  numerous 
correspondents  so  kindly,  that  I  feel  sure  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have 
written  many  little  verses,  which  have  been  accepted  by  different 
magazines,  but  hitherto  have  not  been  paid  for  them.  I  know  you 
do  not  pay  for  poetry  in  the  Englishwoman,  bat  if  you  could  give 
me  any  idea  how  I  could  obtain  a  trifling  payment  for  poetry  I  should 
be  so  much  obliged.  [I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  difficnlt.  Send 
some  printed  and  some  MS.  specimens  to  the  Editors  of  Belgravia, 
The  Argosy  London  Society,  &c.]  Should  letters  upon  literary  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  Magazine  be  addressed  to  you  ?  or  to  whom  ?” 
[To  the  Editor,  Warwick  House,  Dorset-buildings,  SaUsbury-sqnare, 
Fleet-street,  E.C.] 

A  BOUQUET. 

One  little  spray  of  mignonette. 

One  white  moss-rosebud  fair, 

A  bright  geranium  closely  set 
With  leaves  of  maidenhair. 

A  sprig  of  myrtle,  and  a  gem 
Of  star-like  jasmine  meet 
A  little  piece  of  cyclamen. 

And  daphnes,  rare  and  sweet. 

Some  cluster-roses  wet  with  dew, 

A  spray  of  eglantine ; 

A  few  late  violets,  white  and  blue. 

Wreathed  with  an  ivy-vine. 

It  was  Mayfair  which  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  power  of 
fashion : — “  I  gathered  that  the  popular  impression  in  Birmingham 
with  respect  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  emphatically  one  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  definitely  know  what  Birmingham  expected,  but  I 
rather  fancy  it  thought  it  would  see  a  lady  of  great  personal  beauty 
attired  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion.  How  far  that  expectation  was 
disappointed  I  should  prefer  to  leave  to  the  appreciation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  ex-Premieress  in  the  flesh.  But  I  may 
say  that  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  bonnet  was  in  particular  a  source  of  poignant 
distress  to  the  ladies  of  Birmingham.  I  must  confess  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  it  was  like,  or  of  what  it  was  made.  But  I 
heard,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  expressions  of  strong  opinion  in 
regard  to  it.  I  should  say  that  on  a  moderate  computation  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  bonnet  will  prove  a  loss  to  her  distinguished  husband  of  at 
least  500  votes,  supposing  he  should  ever  find  his  personal  cause  identi¬ 
fied  with  an  election  in  Birmingham.” 

S.  G.  writes — “  Madam, — Having  subscribed  to  your  Magazine  for 
a  number  of  years,  I  venture  to  ask  for  a  little  information.  I  wish 
to  procure  instructions  for  making  crochet  pincushions,  watch- 
pockets,  Ac.,  in  raised  crochet,  and  to  bo  done  in  either  one  or  two 
colours  of  Maltese  thread.  I  have  seen  several  ready  made,  but 
cannot  procure  instructions  for  doing  them  myself.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  would  be  able  to  help  me.  I  am  told  that  kind  of 
crochet  b  very  fashionable  just  now.” 

Montreal  writes — “  Will  Lavinia  please  answer  in  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Conversazione  the  following  questions: — i.  What  would  be 
the  price,  Canadian  money  (dollars  and  cents),  of  one  pair  massive 
coral  earrings,  one  handsome  coral  brooch,  one  coral  cross,  and  one 
child’s  necklet  (coral)  ?  1.  Also,  i  onyx  locket,  ditto  brooch,  ditto  pair 
earrings?  3.  In  what  way  should  a  person  ordering  from  Canada 
remit  the  price,  and  how  would  Lavinia  send  the  articles?  I  reside 
iu  Canada,  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  and  desire  information  on  each  of  the  above  points.” 
[Lavinia  begs  to  inform  her  correspondent  in  Canada  that  Canadian 
money  would  be  a  loss  to  her,  but  a  P.O.  order  made  payable  to 
L.  Lavinia,  Pimlico,  could  bo  obtained  in  Canada;  it  should  be 
crossed  for  security.  The  goods  would  be  forwarded  within  a  week  of 
receipt  of  order  per  steamer.  The  carriage  would  bo  about  78.,  but 
this  Lavinia  would  pay.  Instead  of  the  onyx  brooch  at  Sg.,  Lavinia 
would  recommend  one  at  izs.,  because  it  exactly  matches  the  locket, 
'fhe  entire  charge  for  articles  enumerated  is  os  follows : — Massive  ear¬ 
rings,  38. 4d. ;  coral  cross,  is.  fid. ;  child’s  necklet,  5s.  fid. ;  broochj 
los.  M. ;  onyx  locket,  128.;  ditto  brooch,  12s.;  ditto  earrings,  48.: 
total,  £2  83.  lod. 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Why  Oood  Cooks  are  Scarce. 

The  Pull  ^all  Gazette  says: — “  Wo  have  received  a  commanioatiou 
from  a  French  cook  in  the  service  of  one  of  our  most  excessive 
millionaires  asking  us  to  allow  him  to  indicate  to  gastronomers  the 
reason  why,  in  England,  there  are  so  few  really  good  cooks,  lie  says 
that  his  employer  enjoys  a  good  dinner  well  enough,  and  is  willing 
to  pay  liberally  in  order  to  procure  it,  but  that  he  expects  to  obtain 
a  well-served  table  by  money  alone,  never  condescending  to  discuss 
with  his  cook  the  menu,  of  the  future,  or  attempting  to  develop  and 
guide  his  intelligence  by  analytic  remarks  on  the  menu  of  the  past. 
Onr  correspondent  complains,  too,  that  an  accomplished  artist  rarely 
receives  in  England  any  skilled  assistance  in  the  preparation  qf  a* 
dinner.  English  kitchen-maids  are  seldom  women  of  genius,  and  the 
moment  they  have  learnt  the  merest  rudiments  of  cookery  they 
advertise  for  and  readily  obtain  situations  as  ‘  thorough  good  cooks, 
professing  soups,  made  dishes,  jellies,  and  ices.*  The  consequence  is 
that  the  foreigner,  accustomed  in  France  to  be  seconded  by  apprentices 
almost  as  good  cooks  as  himself,  has  to  depend  in  England  on  himself 
alone ;  for  the  ignorant  girls  who  are  usually  assigned  to  him  as 
kitchen-maids  are  rather  incumbrances  than  aids  in  the  execution  of 
the  haute  cuisine."  [Here  is  a  genius  pining  for  appreciation.  It  is 
not  cnongh  for  the  artist  to  know  that  his  employer  “  enjoys”  the 
good  dinner  he  sends  np.  He  would  like  him  to  discuss  each  dish  in 
detail.  Naturally  enough,  if  he  puts  heart  and  soul  in  his  work,  and 
many  French  cooks  do  this  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  were  great 
sculptors  or  painters.  They  obey  the  precept :  Il’/iatsoefcr  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  and  this  is  one  great  secret  of 
their  success.  Michael  Angelo  defined  genius  as  “  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  paiu.<,”  and  it  is  in  this  very  respect  tliat  our  English 
cooks  and  kitchen-maids  fail.  The^  consider  themselves  above  their 
work,  while  the  French  c/ie/looks  upon  cooking  as  an  art,  and  regards 
it  as  infinitely  above  him,  a  humble  disciple  of  such  great  masters  as 
Urillat-Savarin,  Soyer,  and  others.  Which  is  right  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide,  for,  though  one  is  inclined  to  treat  with  slight  regard  any. 
thing  Intended  for  the  body  alone,  yet,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  development  of  the  mind  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  that  of 
the  body,  and  the  quality  of  work  done  on  the  quality  of  the  food 
habitually  taken,  this  consideration  must  raise  the  question  of  cookery 
to  a  very  high  place,  and  place  it  not  only  among  the  arts  but  with 
the  sciences  too.] 

NOTICE. 

Lauies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advebtisemexts  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies'  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
llenrietta-street.  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

II.  1*.  G.  has  for  sale  a  black  cashmere  opera  cloak,  very  large  size, 
burnous  shape,  with  white  Indian  embroidery  ten  inches  deep  round 
all  the  edges.  Would  make  a  very  handsome  polonaise  to  wear  over 
a  black  silk  skirt.  Price  £5  58.  Would  be  sent  on  approval.  Address 
with  Editor.— Advt. 

The  New  “  Alliance”  Flannel  is  manufactured  from  the  softest 
and  best  wool,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Ve<jetable  Fibre,  producing  at  the  same  time  two  most  valuable  results 

_ imparting  more  strength  and  rendering  the  fabric  almost  Unbhbink- 

able  thus  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  annovauce  arising  from  the 
shrinteble  nature  of  ordinary  flannel  is  removed.  In  these  respects 
the  “Alliance”  is  superior  to  any  yet  introduced,  especially  for 
Gentlemen’s  Shirts,  as  it  is  HEAuriFULLY  soft  and  jioee  durable. 
Patterns  sent  for  one  stamp.  “  Leather- Make”  Calico  and  other  house¬ 
hold  specialities  free  for  one  stamp.  C.  Williamso.v,  Calico  Depot, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  or  91,  Edgware-road,  London.— Advt. 

A  Lady  having  a  perfectly  new  waterproof  Ulster,  of  the  most 
fashionable  shape,  and  of  a  very  pretty  colour,  which  unfortunately  is 
rather  tight  for  her  (she  being  of  a  very  stout  figure),  would  be  glad 
to  dispose  of  it  for  much  less  than  its  real  value.  A  pattern  of  the 
cloth,  and  all  pariicnlars,  will  be  sent  on  application.— Address— 

1, 


Ulster,  ^cw  Berners  Club  for  Ladies,  64,  Borners-street,  Oxford- 
street,  W. — Ad\t. 

Exceedingly  pretty  infants’  jackets,  knitted  in  double  Berlin  wool, 
poet  free  for  60,  70,  or  80  stamps,  according  to  size.  Address,  J.  L.  R., 
Mr.  Marks,  Bookseller,  Barnstaple. — Ad\t. 

H.  P.  G.  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  very  handsome  French  Filled 
Shawl,  now  all  the  fashion;  cost  £15,  is  quite  as  good  us  new,  and 
is  offered  at  £0  Os.  Would  bo  sent  on  approval.  Address  with 
Editor. — Advt. 

Advertiser  having  time  on  her  hands  would  be  glad  to  make  up 
dresses  for  fancy  balls,  private  theatricals,  Ac.  Costumes  copied  from 
pictures,  photographs,  or  sketches  sent,  or  made  from  full  description. 
Reference  kindly  permitted  to  the  Editress.  .Address  Y.  R.,  with 
Editress. — Advt. 

Beau  Ideal  Eriikoidery— Albion  and  Excelsior  Trimmings. 
Pattern  sheets  of  all  these  favourite  goods  free  two  stamps.  Single 
cards.  Free  by  post.  C.  Williamson,  Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
— Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  Inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Uolborn  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Harron’s  Tranks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  beat  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  wiU  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  part  of  India.  Lavinia’s  price  list, 
suitable  for  gifts.— Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto, 
48. ;  festoon  necklaces,  98. ;  children’s  necklets,  53.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  8a. ;  ditto,  ss.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each ; 
necklace  with  cross,  103.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  app^  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Anstralia  to  procure  tbe  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  tbe  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  aud  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  tnuismitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent.abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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